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PREFACE 


Tur HISTORY of the Chaulukyas of Gujarat has never suffered from 
want of historians since Hemachandra wrote his Dvyásrayakavya. His 
lead in this field of literature was followed by many writers, such as, 
Somesvara, Somaprabha, Chandraprabha or Prabhachandra, Balachandra, 
Udayaprabha, Merutunga, Jayasimha Siri, Jina-mandana and others. 
Many of these authors really wrote the biography of Kumarapala or of 
Vastupala and Tejahpala, but even such biographies usually contained 
à canto, or, if the whole work consisted of a short prasasti, several verses, 
in praise of the Chaulukya kings. The information thus left is, however, 
olten of the greatest importance for reconstructing the history of the 
Chaulukyas of Gujarat. 

* A. K. Forbes was the first modern historian to take advantage of 
these chronicles, and his Rás-Málá was based on the materials which he 
had collected from Abhafatilaka Gani's commentary on the Duyasraya- , 
kavya, Merutunga's Prabandhachintamani and Krishnajs Ratnamala. 
The Ras-Mala was followed several decades later by the classic dissertation 
of George Bühler published in the Indian Antiquary (1878), under the 
modest title of "Eleven Land Grants of the Chaulukyas". He retained 
his interest in the history of this dynasty, and besides editing several 
important inscriptions such as the Vadangar-prasasti and the Cintra- 
brasasti, wrote the biography of Hemachandra, and induced Tawney to 
translate the Prabandhachintamani. 

The fruit of all these preliminary but fundamental research works 
was first embodied in the history of the Chaulukyas written by Indraji 
for the Bombay Gazetteer. But many Gujarat chronicles and inscriptions— 
particularly of the dynasties with which' the Chaulukyas came into close 
contact—were cither discovered or published for the first time. after the 
publication of the Bombay Gazelteer. The results of these works were 
incorporated by Dr. H. C. Ray in the chapter on the Chaulukyas in his 
Dynastic History of Northern India. 

Only two decades have passed since the publication of the Dynastic 
History of Northern India, but several more Gujarat chronicles and 
inscriptions have been published since then. The information provided 
by these new sources and others, which tll now have received but scant 
attention, does not, it is true, materially alter the history of the dynasty: 
but they are still of considerable interest. Moreover, the social and the 
cultural history of this period had not as yet attracted the interest of 
the scholars. I felt therefore that an account of the Chaulukyas, along = 

° with the administrative, economic, religious and the social history of the 
period might serve some useful purpose. The art and the architecture 
of Gujarat have been exhaustively dealt with by competent scholars, but 


r 
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it was felt that a short account of the artistic achievements of the period 
would enhance the utility of the present work. : 

The chapters on political history contain a critical analysis of the 
Gujarat chronicles, therefore the chapter on sources, containing the 
appraisal of their value, has been relegated at the end of the volume, 
instead of at the beginning where it is usually placed. It is also usual 
to discuss the date of accession of a king along with his history. But, 
here such discussion makes a thorough analysis of Merutuünga's works 
necessary. Therefore the chronology has been dealt with in a separate 
chapter. To make the chapters easier reading, many discussions o! 
doubtful points have been given in the reference at the end of the text. 

Many place-names have changed since we attained independence, 
but I have retained the familiar names of the old states such as Jodhpur, 
and Bikaner, for these are easier to locate in a map. I have aiso 
occasionally used the word Kathiawad, though it has happily regained it 
former name of Saurashtra. But the capital ôf the Chaulukyas, I have 
mentioned tthroughout as Anahilapataka, the form used by Hemacliandra. 
The present name ‘Patan’ obviously derived from Anahilapattana or 
f Anahillapattana, means a city. ‘Pattana’ has been used by some Chroni- 
i clers to designate the capital, but the name Anahilapataka, sanctioned 
by Hemachandra seemed to be more appropriate, 
of the history of the Mauryas, Pataliputra is more becoming than Patna. 
1 hope that just as Kathiawad has regained its lost name, Patan may 
some day become Anahilapataka, though one cannot hope to see the 
revival of the glory and splendour of the Chaulukya capital. 

This book had to be printed in a very short time. The result is 
orthographical errors, and some names, such as Lavanaprasáda, which 
Chroniclers spelt differently, have different spellings such as, Lavana- 
prasada, and Lavanyaprasada; and al'Awfi has also been spelt as al‘Ufi. 
For these and other shortcomings I crave the indulgence of the readers : 

Pramana siddhanta viruddham atra : 

yat. kifichid-uktam mati-manda-doshal 

matsaryam utsīrya tad-arya chitlah 

prasadam adaya visodhayantu 
m zc ine of bas BE has gee for me a very pleasant task but 
E nem Ong of the Gujarat chronicles often made the work 
m cus ONUS a ; At such times T found. solace in 
to record here to safeguard ine Eo ma hich MN ORDe wise 

° criticism: “God knows the truth. 
And inasmuch as the house of history is, like the house of 


other things of that sort i i 
t r » Iulnous, apologies mi 
discrepancies.” m e 


Dr. D. C. Ganguly, 


just as for the writting 


= 


dreams and 
be made for : ae 


the present Curator Of the Victoria Memorial 
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Hall, „Calcutta, taught us ancient Indian history. He insisted that I 
should write something, and selected this subject for me. A share of 
the credit or blame for writing this history, therefore, belongs to him. 
Personally, I shall always remain indebted to him for having introduced 
me to a fascinating subject. 

It is also my pleasant duty to thank Dr. J. N. Bannerjee, for his 
valuable suggestions and guidance. I am also grateful to Dr. A. S. 
Altekar, Dr. R. C. Hazva and Sri S. N. Sen Gupta, M.A. B.L. Kavya- 
Pyakarana-tirtha, B.C.S. (Judicial), formerly Deputy Director, Statistical 
Department, Government of West Bengal, for their kind suggestions and 
help. My thanks are also due to the authorities of the Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan for publishing this work. 


Nay 29, 1956. š 
Bhavan’s College, A. K. MAJUMDAR. 
Andheri, Bombay. 
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CHAPTER I 
1 ; INTRODUCTION 


: Before describing the history of the Chaulukyas of Gujarat, it is 


$ necessary to recall briefly the political condition of northern India at 
1 the time of Muülaraja's accession to the throne of the Chapotkatas at 
i Anahilapataka. - : 

| Southern Gujarat up to Khetaka-mandala, or modern  Kaira 


district, was under the control of the Rashtrakiitas, and was being 
| administered by a Paramara vassal! The region of northern Gujarat, 
| Saurashtra, and Kachchha was probably divided into a number of 
i principalities one of which belonged to the Chapotkatas Within the 
| limits®of Gujarat the empires of the  Gürjara-Prathàras and the 
Ráshtrakütas practically met. However, almost two centuries of 
constane fighting amongst the Giirjara-Pratiharas, Rashtrakütas and the 
Palas had exhausted the resources of all the three empires, so that at 
the time of Mülaraja's accession conditions were favourable for replacing 
| the effete successors of the old dynasties by virile captains of war. The 
I political stability which had resisted Islam in the seventh century no 
longer existed to check the icnoclastic zeal of Sultan Mahmud, hence the 
very conditions which favoured Sultan Mahmud helped the rise of new 
dynasties too, though it is possible that Mahmud swept away the last 
shred of prestige that continued to shroud the tottering house of 
Nagabhata. 

When Milaraja ascended the throne in c.A.D. 941, the Palas had 
given up all hope of restoring their former hegemony in northern India. 
The strugele between the Girjara-Pratiharas and the Rashtrakütas had X 
already reached its climax when the latter under Indra III captured A 
Ujjain and the imperial city of Kanauj and overran northern India.” E 
The Gürjara-Pratiharas were destined to never fully recover from this 
severe blow. They regained their throne with the help of their 
feudatories, but the restoration of fallen majesty, powerless to assert 


| ' itself, encouraged the very same feudatories to throw off their allegiance 

[ and carve out independent principalities for themselves. Meanwhile, 

i the Rashtrakütas, under Krishna HH, then a Yuvaraja, agam invaded 

thee Pratihara dominion and captured the forts of Kalafijara and 
Chitraküta, almost within a year of Mularaja’s accession. 


Shortly after this disaster Pratihàra Mahipala must have died, (o 
the earliest known date of his successor Mahendrapala II is A.D. 946. 
Mahendrapala’s reign seems to have ended before A.D. 948, I ae p E 
year Devapala was ruling in Kanauj. His reign saw the rise one a 
Chandellas who now repudiated their allegiance to the Quran 
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Praüharas. An inscription from Khajuraho describes Chandella 
Yasovarman as “scorching fire to the Gurjaras”, and adds that “he easily 
conquered the fort of Kalaüjara". Yasovarman also forced Devapala to 
surrender to him a celebrated image of Vishnu, and this marked 
symbolically the altered position of the vassal and the master.* During 
the long reign of Devapala's successor, Vijayapala, the process of 
disintegration continued unchecked, and his successor Rajyapala either 
fled before Mahmud's invasion, or submitted to the conqueror; he was 
later killed while fighting a confederacy headed by the Chandellas, and 
the remnants of the Gürjara-Pratihara power were finally extinguished. 

The Chandellas benifitted most by the disruption of the Gürjara- 
Pratthara empire. Under Dhanga, who defeated a king of Kanyakubja, 
their kingdom extended as far as Kalaüjara and Bhasvat on the river of 
Malawa, to the banks of the river Jumna and from there to the frontiers 
of the Chedi country up to the Gopa mountain. An inscription ef A.D. 
954* indicates a formal if nominal recognition of the Giirjara-Prattharas 
at Kanauj, but this was the last time that the name of a Gürjara- 
Pratihara monarch was to appear in a Chandella record, which 
indicates that after this date Dhanga became a sovereign ruler de facto 
as well as de jure. 

The other important Gürjara-Pratihára vassal dynasty to declare 
its independence was that of the Chahamanas of $akambhari. It 
appears that an early Chahamana prince, named Güvaka was a feudatory 
of Pratihara Nagabhata II, and achieved a pre-eminent position at his 


was Simharaja. The Harsha stone inscription states that he captured 
many princes and kept them in prison till the overlord of the Raghu 
family came in Person to liberate them. The overlord has been 
ne of his weak successors, 
rlord to go to his vassal 
aptive demonstrates the growing 
weakness of the Pratiharas. The 
Ssor, Vigraharaja II is A.D. 978, 


ch which ruled at Broach. The 
which was issued in A.D. 756, 
: t agavaloka as his overlord.® This Nagavaloka 
has been identifed with Pratihara Nagabhata I, and it es been 


d 


: c seem to have emerged to 
ring a period of uncertainty. This part of 
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Another Chahamana branch also came into prominence during the 
reign of Mülaraja and maintained a close relationship with some of his 
successors. They were the Chahamanas of Naddula. Lakshmana, the 
founder of this dynasty, was a son of Sakambhari Chahamana 
Vakpatiraja who ruled in the middle of the tenth century A.D. Hence 
Lakshmana may be assumed to have been a contemporary of Mūlarāja. 

Even more powerful than the Chahamanas at this time were the 
Kalachuris of 'Tripuri. At the time of Maülaraja's accession, probably 
Yuyaraja was the Kalachuri king. The Bilhari inscription’ shows that 
he came into conflict with the Karnftas, that is, the Rashtrakiitas. This 
shows that the policy hitherto pursued by the two powers had been 
reversed ; for the Ràshtrakütas had for a long time been linked with 
the Kalachuris by matrimonial alliances. The mother of Krishna III 
was a daughter of the Kalachuri king Yuvaraja I, yet Krishna boasts in 
his Marhad grant? of having defeated a Sahasrarjuna prince who has 
been identified with Yuvarája I. This Kalachuri-Rashtraküta war must 
have ehded their former alliance which had hitherto been useful to the 
Rashtrakimas in their war against the Gürjara-Pratiharas. Probably 
with the capture of the forts of Kalanjara and Chitraküta, Krishna III 
felt that thereafter he would no longer have to reckon with the Gürjara- 
Pratiharas in his bid for supremacy in northern India. On the other 
hand thanks to the Rashtrakiitas, the Kalachuris emerged at this time 
as the only considerable power in northern India. Hence a re-orient- 
ation of policy was probably necessary, for the alliance had lost all value 
at least so far as the Rashtrakütas were concerned. 

The limits of Yuvaraja's kingdom cannot be fixed definitely, but it 
scems that in the north it included a portion of Baghelkhand. Yuvaraja 
married Nohala, a Chaulukya princess; their son was the powerful 
Lakshmanaraja who claims to have proceeded as far as Somanatha. 

Malava probably came under the control of the Paramaras as eatly as 
the first decade of the ninth century when they became the Rashtrakuta 
governors of that province. Harsha Siyaka or Siyaka II was the first 
prince of this dynasty to declare his independence when, turning against 
his suzerain, he defeated the Ràshtraküta king Khattiga, the brother and 
successor of Krishna III, and sacked the capital Manyakheta. 

The sack of Manyakheta was a turning point in the history of India. 
Krishna III was one of the greatest generals of his age and one of the 
most powerful kings of his dynasty. His long reign of about thirty 
years was a succession of victories. Even as a prince he had captured 
Kalaijara and Chitraküta. Within five years of his accession he defeated 
the Cholas, temporarily occupied their capital and annexed the northern 
part of their territory to his empire. Probably this commitment in the 
south affected his power in the north. He had alienated his Kalachuri 
relatives by attacking them in his northern campaign, and thus had to 
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suffer the rise of the Chandellas to power under Ya$ovarman and 
Dhanga on the ruins of the Gurjara-Pratihara empire. It was probably 
from the Rashtrakutas that the Chandellas captured the forts of 
Chitraküta and Kalanjara. For some reason, at the end of his reign, 
Krishna HI sent an expedition into Gujarat under his Western Ganga 
general Marasimha,® but this does not seem to have had any permanent 
result. 

At the time of Krishna’s death in A.D. 968, the Rashtraküta empire 
was intact, but within four years his proud capital city of Manyakheta 
was sacked by Siyaka as has been noted above. Finally, Taila IL who 
was a Rashtrakuta feudatory at least until A.D. 965, inflicted a signal 
defeat upon them, and claimed to have restored the fortunes of the 
Chalukyas after nearly two centuries. This rise of the Western 
Chalukyas of Kalyani marked the end of the Rashtrakütas. Thus, 
though Malaraja and Krishna III ascended their thrones within ^ few 
years of each other, it was with the new dynasties which had supplanted 
the Rashtrakiitas and the Gürjara-Pratihgras that Mülaraja ahd his 
successors had to contend. 
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CHAPTER Il 
‘ORIGIN 


In the following pages an attempt has been made to trace in brief 
outline the history of the dynasty established by Mülaraja in Gujarat 
with its capital at Anahilapataka. This dynasty is usually referred to as 
the Chaulukyas of Gujarat, though two other dynasties are known to 
have existed in Gujarat who also called themselves Chaulukyas. The 
relationship, if any, which existed between these three dynasties is not 
known, and we shall confine our attention exclusively to the activities 
of “the dynasty established’ by Mülaraja, and of its successor, the 
Vaghelas, which will enable us to trace the history of Gujarat from the 
middle of the tenth to*the end of the thirteenth century of the 
Christian era. š 

It is generally held that the terms Chaulukya and Chalukya are 
synonymous and that these two names and their variants denote the 
same or various branches of the same family. But while the royal 
houses of Badami, Vengi and Kalyani were called Chalukyas, Chālukyas 
—and particularly in the case of the house of Badami under variants 
of the same term—the dynasty founded by Mülaraja described them- 
selves in all but four of its records as Chaulukyas. Thus while the 
earlier dynasty and its branches practically never call themselves 
‘Chaulukyas’, the latter dynasty also never uses the form Chalukya. 
Moreover, while both the Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi and the Western 
Chalukyas of Kalyani have claimed relationship with the main dynasty 
of Badami, the Chaulukyas have never done so, nor have they like the 
Chalukyas of Badami ever claimed to be the sons of Hariti and to belong 
to Manavya-gotra. But they had the following common traditions with 
the Chalukays of Kalyani, namely, origin of the dynasty from Brahma's 
chuluka, and migration of their ancestor's from Ayodhya, the latter 
being common with the Vengi branch also? Hence though the term 
'Chaulukya' will be used throughout this work to denote the family 
name of Mülaraja and his successors, it may be assumed that all these 
families had a common origin, though there is no conclusive evidence 
for such an assumption: A discussion of this intricate and still unsolved 
prohlem would not only lead us far astray from the main purpose of 
the present work, but would be futile as well, in that sufficient evidence 
is not yet available to arrive at any definite conclusion. Š . 

There were also many other families which called themselves either 
Chalukya, Chulika, or Chaulukya. These are often known to us 
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merely from a single inscription or two, which do not enable us to 
fix their descent nor to establish their relationship, if any, with the 
four main royal houses mentioned above. Whether the Chalukyas of 
Badami were the progenitors of all these twenty odd families, or whe her 
there was a parent stem of which these were but branches, is a question 
which in the present state of our knowledge cannot be answered with 
any degree of certainty. 

The next question to arise is whether Chalukya was the name of 
a clan or a royal family. Generally it is used in the latter sense, but 
there is at least one instance where the word ‘Chulukya’ has been used 
to denote a clan. This occurs in a passage of Prithvivajavijaya where 
it is mentioned that seven hundred Chulukyas invaded Pushkar. This 
"Chulukya' has been explained by the commentator as ‘seven hundred 
members of the Chulukya clan’ It has also been suggested that the 
modern clans of Sulkis, Solgis, and Solaghs of the Punjab were descen- 
dants of the Chalukyas. From this it may be tentativeiy concluded 
that there was a clan of Chalukyas, and it will be shown later that some 


of the theories regarding the origin of the Chalukyas lend support to 
this assumption. 


Legendary Tradition 


According to the tradition current among the Chaulukyas as early 
as the twelfth century A.D. their ancestor was created from the chuluka 
or the water pot of Brahma, This has been described in two inscrip- 
Bons of the reign of Kumarapala of which the Vadnagar-prasasti states: 

Humbly asked by the gods for a protector against the insults of the 


sons of Danu, the Creator, though about to perform the twilight 


Worship, produced forthwith in his pot (chuluka) filled with the holy 


water of Ganga, that hero named Chulukya who sanctified these three 
worlds With the floods of his fame .... From him Sprang a race... .” 
which came to be known as Chaulukya.5 

) 


Practically the same Story is repeated by Abhayatilaka Gani, the 
commentator of Doyasrayakavya, while commenting on the word 
Chaulukyavarnsa’ Occuring in the second verse of that 
Merutunga in his Prabandhachintamani repeats they 
Abhayatilaka Gani: : 

The elephants are ill to 

their wings 

The tortoise is a ‘la 

< the snakes is 

e Cr i ; 
p conside for the support of the 


From the Y i 
C RN of water sipped at the evening ceremony, a 
€ warrior with Waving sword blade. 


work; and 
erse quoted by 


take service with, the mountains have lost 
A 


ggard in love’ of 
double tounged 


ring all this, produced, 


his friends, and this lord of 
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Balachandra Siri, however, in his Vasantavilasa follows the story of the 
Vadnagar-prasasti, and relates that the first Chaulukya was created to 
destroy the demons.” 

An entirely different version is given by Jayasimha Sari who wrote 
his Kumürapalabhüpalacharitra later than the authorities cited above. 
Ignoring the supernatural origin of the race, Jayasinha Siri traced the 
descent of his hero’s ancestors from one Chulukya, who was a great and 
virtuous warrior who destroyed countless enemies and then fixed his 
capital at Madhupadma. There then arose a race known by his name, 
Chaulukya; after many kings and in the course of time Sri Simhavi- 
krama was born in the family, who freed the whole world from debt and 
proclaimed his own era. Sithhavikrama’s son was Harivikrama from 
whom were descended eighty-five kings of admirable splendour. Then 
came a king named Rama, his son was Bhata, destroyer of the Sakas and 
hisə son was Sri Dadakka, conqueror of the Gaja kings of Pipasa. 
Dadakka’s kingdom was occupied by Kafichikavyala. Then there shone 
the moonlike king Raji who married Liladevi; their son was Milaraja.s 

It jay be mentioned here that in the Vikramankadevacharita, 
Bilhana relates that once during his Sandhya meditation Brahma was 
requested by Indra to produce a warrior and Brahma created one from 
the water of his chuluka. From this warrior arose a race of kings which 
included the first man Harta and Manavya.? 

Thus we see that with the exception of Jayasimha Siri, all the other 
authors have recorded mythical stories probably because during that 
age it became customary for the royal dynasties to trace their origin 
to some mythical or epic hero. Evidently these stories are useless for 
our present purpose. 


Bardic Tales 

'The bardic stories which give another version of the origineof the 
Chaulukyas are no less fanciful; some of these tales were first recorded 
by Tod, according to whom the Paramaras, the Pratiharas, the 
Chaulukyas, and the Chahamanas belonged to the dgnikula. Tod 
recorded a bardic tale according to which once upon a time the daityas 
began to render impure the sacrifice of the Munis who had their 
Agnikunda (fre pit) on the summit of Mt. Abu. Tormented by its 
repeated desecration the priests assembled round the firepit and prayed 
far help to Mahadeva. “From the fire fountain a figure issued forth, 
but he had not a warrior’s mien. The Brahmins placed him as guar- 
dian of the gate, and thence his name Pratihadwara. A second issued 
forth, and being formed in the palm (chaloo) of the hand was named 
Chalooka. The third was Paramar, and the fourth Chauhan."!? 

A different bardic account was however recorded by Cunningham, 
Tt is as follows: 
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From Brahma’s essence the Solankhi was born 

Brahma named him Chaluk Rao: 

From Siva’s essence the Puwar was born 

From Devis essence the Pariyar was born 

From the fount of fire sprang up, and wandered forth 
Leaving Abu for Abharh, of chosen race, the Chahuwan.!! 

It is difücult to trace the source of the second legend, but there is 
hardly any doubt that the first legend gained in popularity after its 
inclusion in the Prithvrraja Raso of Chand Bardai, who is generally 
considered to be the originator of the tale. According to the Raso an 
incantation was commenced by the whole body of the sages on Mt. Abu 
under the leadership of Wasishtha. The ceremony was interrupted by 
the Rakshasas, when in answer to the prayer of Vasishtha there appeared 
the Pratiharas, Chaulukyas, and Paramaras, one after another but as 
none of them was able to defeat the demon, the Chahamana had tc be 
created who killed the demons so that the sages were at last able to 
conclude their ceremony peacefully. 


Modern Views 


Like the myths, these fanciful tales do not deserve serious consider- 
ation; but these bardic lores generally known as the Agnikula legend 


‘was accepted by Jackson, Campbell, Indraji, and D. R. Bhandarkar'? 


as a corroborative testimony of their theory of the foreign origin of the 
Gurjaras amongst whom they included the Chaulukyas. But Bühler, 
Syamaldas, Ojha, and Halder!? have conclusively proved by demons- 
trating grave historical discrepancies that the worth of Prithviraja Raso, 
as a sober historical work, is practically negligible. Among the errors 
contained in the Raso is the statement that Anangapala Tomara was 
the grandfather of Prithviraja which is not a fact; similarly the Raso's 
statement that Rana  Samarasimha of Mewad married a sister of 
Prithviraja and died fighting Mu'izz ud-Din is quite unfounded. The 
known facts about Rana Samarasimha prove that he flourished a 
century after Prithviraja, so that it was as impossible for him to have 
married the sister of the Chahamana Emperor 


l as to have fought against 
his conqueror, : 


S conqt Further the Raso relates that Bhima II was killed by 
Prithviraja, though it can be proved that the latter outlived the former 
by about half a century. As for the 
Chaulukya records nor any of the Gujarat chronicles claim for then 
such an origin, though they not only knew the legend but recorded that 
the Paramaras were descended from the sacrificial fire. Thus in three 
inscriptions of the reign of Bhima II, reference is made to the A nikula 
origin of the Paramaras; and Abhayatilaka Gani in explainin 1 roe 
ve. states that the Paramaras were created by Vaéishtha fo teach 

I$vamitra a lesson when the two sages quarelled over the cow 


Agnikula legend neither the 
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Nandini. Thus we see that the writers of the inscriptions and the 
commentator were sufficiently aware of the Agnikula myth, so that if 
they singled out the Paramaras as the descendants of Agnikula, it was 
not due to their ignorance but their certain knowledge that neither did 
the Chaulukyas belong to the Agnikula nor was their origin linked with 
that of the Paramaras. Moreover the Agnikula origin of the Rüso 
implies the superior martial qualities of the Chàhamanas, so that it 
would not have been unnatural for Chand to have invented the story 
to prove the superiority of his hero's family over all other distinguished 
dynasties. 

According to Sri Dasarathi Sarma there exists in the Fort Library, 
Bikaner, three copies of the earliest and the shortest edition of Raso, 
which, he concludes, is “therefore the most reliable edition of this work." 
This edition does not contain many of the. errors of the Réso noted 
above and omits altogether the story.of the Agnikula origin. All that 
it records about the origin of the Chahamanas is: ‘From the sacrifice 
of Brahma was born the fit valiant Chauhan Manik Rai." Sri Sarma 
therefore: concludes that "the Agnikula myth, as found in the later 
rescensions of the Rdso is of course a late forgery......... an. adaptation 
of some very old stories found in the Ramayana and Mahabharata.^* 
C. L. Vaidya, from internal evidence, had arrived at practically the same 
conclusion, that is; the -Ráso was. more correct in older renderings and 
had been added to- from time to time.!® : 


Chaulukyas and the Gürjaras 

It has been remarked above that celebrated scholars lent their 
support to the Agnikula origin of the Chaulukyas in order to prove 
their theory of the Gürjara origin of the dynasty. Campbell Jackson, 
and D. R. Bhandarkar were the chief supporters of this view, but it 
will be sufücient to discuss here Bhandarkar's celebrated article dn the 
Gürjaras. 

In his first article Dr. Bhandarkar dealt exclusively with the 
Gürjaras and traced their history from the earliest times.! He then 
proved that up to the middle of the 9th century, Lata extended as far 
north as modern Vadnagar, while during the reign of Govinda IV 
Khetaka, which is identical.with modern Kaira, formed a part of Lata. 
This lead Dr. Bhandarkar to pose à question coupled with an assertion: 
“Where then was the kingdom of the Giirjaras, so often alluded in 
inscriptions, before the middle of the 'lOth century, as, till that time, 
Gujarat was known as Lata, and hence was not ruled over by Gürjara 
princes?" After discussing the question of. the original seat of power 
of the Guürjara-Pratihàras and the. extent of their territory, Dr. 
Bhandarkar concluded: “There thus remains little doubt that the 
boundaries of the Rüshtrakütas and the Gürjara kingdoms were 
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extremely close to one another.” His next question was: “When then 
did the modern province of Gujarat come to be called after the 
Gürjaras?", which he answered thus: “We have seen that up to the 
time of the Rashtrakiita king Govinda IV, it (Gujarat) was known as 
Lata. Not long after the reign of Govinda IV, the Rashtrakiita sove- 
reignty over Lata was overthrown, and that of the Chaulukyas estab- 
lished. And it was evidently in the time of the Chaulukya sovereigns 
that Gujarat came to be called after the Girjaras’. To support this 
contention Bhandarkar cited two Chaulukya inscriptions—where the 
kings of that dynasty have been called rulers of Girjaramandala—and 
added that “in many other records of the Chaulukya period and later, 
Gujarat has been differently called after the Gürjaras". 

Tt is of course an indubitable fact that during the reign of the 
Chaulukvas, Gujarat or a part of it was called variously after the 
Gurjaras in various ways. This will be discussed later. What is Cpen 
to discussion is the conclusion drawn by Dr. Bhandarkar, who, without 
adding any additional proof, stated: “It is thus clear that a portion 
of Lata first came to be called after the Gürjaras, when it came under 
the sway of the Chaulukyas. The conclusion is therefore irresistible 
that the Chaulukyas were Gürjaras." He then proceeded, on the 
testimony of Tod, to prove that due to their common Agnikula origin, 
the four royal Rajput dynasties belonged to the same stock. Finally it 
is stated on the evidences of al-Beruni and an inscription that "from 
the time of al-Beruni (A.D. 970-1031) to the time of Samarasiriha, whose 
i inscription. of V.S. 1842 calls the place Gürjaramahi, a portion of 
Aajputana continued to be called after Gürjaras." Between these two 
ud falls, practically the entire Chaulukya period. 

BS oou i 
Mularaja. “The traditions ar a aao LAN aj the father of 
aaa ER tr s are unanimous ; wrote Dr. Bhandarkar, 
is father Raja (properly Raji) came from Kalyánakataka in 
Borskubja Where this Kalyánakataka is to be located has puzzled 
many antiquarians. But I think that in all likelihood. Kalva p 
denotes Kanauj itself. We have seen that K : Sd ae 
ing. Secondly it is t 4 ee ES : 
Bhoja, E un EROR Du uM DA Sena sen of 
shandhdvara. Skandhavira and mun x xe Shodaya is called a 
Hence Kalyanakataka is equivalent to M € RUN Em 
CLONE Š Mahodaya-skandhüvdra, so far as 
! g goes. And, as Hind S cw , 
ee undu authors are in the habit of speak- 
mg about the same kings and cities in terms differ š it 
meaning, it is highly probable that by Kalya n but equivalent in 
kubja country, Kanauj is meant. Mülarája nakataka in the Kanya- 
with Kanauj in the north, which as showr BU Ne. conneoied 
seals | above, was up to the middle 
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of the tenth century a seat of Gürjara power. Mülaràája thus appears to 
be of Gürjara nationality, and this is in keeping with the conclusion 
that Chaulukyas were Gürjaras arrived at from the fact that it was 
since their settlement that Gujarat came to be called after Gürjaras." 

Another article by Dr. Bhandarkar, equally celebrated, dealt with 
the foreign tribes which entered India, amongst whom he placed all the 
Chalukya dynasties, who, according to him, being ©Girjaras were 
forcigners.'* According to Dr. Bhandarkar: “The second Rajput tribe, 
which is, in all likelihood, of Güjar origin, is Chalukya or Chaulukya. 
There is no epigraphic evidence in the present case, but there can be no 
doubt that Gujarat of the Bombay Presidency bore this name only after 
the Chaulukyas conquered and occupied it. If the Chaulukyas had not 
been of Gujar extraction, it is inconceivable how that province could 
have been named Gujarat (Gürjaratra) when it was uptill their advent 
known as Lata. There were two hordes of this tribe which emigrated 
at two different periods. The first came forth in the last quarter of the 
sixth "century from the Savalakh mountains, as I shall show further on, 
spread as far south as the Madras Presidency, and was generally known 
by the name Chalukya. The second emigrated about the middle of the 
10th century from Kalyanakataka, ic. Kanauj, but did not go south 
beyond Gujarat. It was generally known by the name of Chaulukya 
or Solanki. Some antiquarians are of the opinion that they do not 
represent one tribe, as the first swarm of invaders were called Chalukyas 
and the second Chaulukyas. But this view, I am afraid, has not much 
ground to stand upon. Because, the first has been called also Chaulukyas 
in several manuscripts of Vikramankadevacharita by Bilhana, the Vidya- 
pati of Vikramaditya VI . . . . The same Bilhana again speaks of the 
Solanki sovereigns of Gujarat as Chalukya in his play entitled Karpa- 
sundait. There therefore seems to be no reason to hold that they were 
two different tribes. Like the Kadambas, as we shall see furthér on, 
the Chalukyas are represented as Haritiputras of the Manavyagotra and 
as meditating on the Shadanana and the seven Divine Mothers. This 
indicates Brahmana, or rather priestly origin, though we cannot perhaps 
say that they and the Kadambas belonged to one tribe.” Further on 
however Dr. Bhandarkar added: “I have stated above that, like the 
Kadambas, the Chalukyas also are known as Haritzpuira and Manavya- 
sagotras. They must have been somehow intimately connected with 
caeh other. ...... There can be no question that the Chalukyas came 
from the north. The Kadambas also, therefore, seems to have 
emigrated from the same quarter.” 

From this résumé of Dr. Bhandarkar's theory it will be apparent 
that having proved that during the 9th century the furthest northern 
limits of Lata reached Kaira, he assumed that the whole of modern 
Gujarat came to be known as Lata. This conclusion seems to be 
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unwarranted. It might have been natural for a power advancing from 
its base at Lata to designate freshly conquered territories adjacent to 
that country by the same name, but that does not prove that uncon- 
quered territories were also similarly called Lata. The first seat of 
Chaulukya power was in Sarasvata-mandala, which lay te the north-east 
of Khetaka-mandala, and it has never been contended that Sarasvata- 
mandala was ever included within Lata. 

Dr. Bhandarkar's second conclusion that before the middle of the 
10th century Gujarat was never ruled by Gurjara princes is equally 
untenable. Besides the well known Gürjara dynasty of Nāndipurī, it is 
now definitely known that towards the end of the 9th century the 
Gurjara-Pratihara empire extended as far south as, and included the 
province of Kathiawad. It has further been held that the Chapa 
Samanta Dharanivaraha was not a feudatory of Chudasama Mahipala- 
deva but of the Gurjara-Pratihara king of that name? From this it 
has been rightly concluded that since the reign of Nagabhata upto the 
reign of Miularaja, Saurashtra was connected with the  Gürjara- 
Pratihara empire.*° Hence  Khetaka-mandala being under the 
Rashtrakutas, a power coming from Kanauj, presumably through south- 
ern Rajputana, in order to control Saurashtra, or indeed to communicate 
with it, had to control the Sarasvata-mandala, the very ‘place where 
Mularaja first established his sway. This also agrees with Dr. 
Bhandarkar's opinion that the boundaries of the Rashtraküta and 
Gurjara-Pratihara empires were extremely close to each other ; indeed, 
if Sarasvata-mandala is taken to be within the Gürjara-Pratihara empire, 
the two kingdoms can be said to have had a common frontier. It is 
therefore evident that before the advent of the Chaulukyas the whole of 
E was not called Lata; also there was not only a Gürjara princi- 
io 5 c EE E. 5 pet of the Gurjara-Pratiharas extended 
Gi ma EE y svata-mandala was included within 
cr $ difficult however, to say when the country now known as 
pA Garjara Mm (sp HERR = unja has described the defeat 
RN Lon tha poet Qm e A iG subsequent lamentations of 
Gurjara king is M nod to be Maka do OC ET TER E 
ID ud that de CE e ne ounder of the dynasty, it 
caine dm I : ry was a ready known as Gurjara-land 
country was m d ER m Te ee Hong e Gürjara the 
if the following verse of Paramira emp not so will be apparent 
consideration : 22 peror Bhoja is taken into 

srin i Lai r=, Sane 

Je Tatah mawan senarai 

yanti svena nanyena Gurjarah 
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The ‘Gurjarah’ of this verse can only mean the people of Gürjara who 
are here* specifically mentioned as distinct from the people of Lata, and 
it seems reasonable to suppose that Bhoja was here describing the 
peculiarities of the languages of the peoples of northern and southern 
Gujarat. The connection of Apabramsa with Gujarat is a long onc; 
Dandin defined Apabhramséa as the language of the Abhiras et cetera 
(Abhirüdi) and the commentator Tarunavachaspati has explained adi 
in Dandin's  Abhiüdi thus: ddi-Sabdena  Ghurjara-bhashá — grihyate. 
Ghürjara is in all probability a slip for Gürjara as has been pointed out 
by Dr. Bhayani, who has advanced reasons for believing that Apabh- 
raméa was current in Gujarat and Rajputana since its rise,^' Therefore, 
taking into consideration the verses of Bhoja, and Dandin, and the state- 
ment of the latter’s commentator it may be concluded that Gürjara- 
Apabhrariga. was used in Gujarat long before the country came under 
the &haulukyas, in which case Mülaraja cannot be held responsible for 
connecting the name of the territory with that of the Gürjaras. 

I» the Sravana Belgola, epitaph of the Ganga chief Marasimha II, 
we are told that he became known as the ‘king of the Gürjaras by con- 
quering the northern region for the Ràshtraküta king Krishna HI. This 
shows that even a Ganga chief assumed the tide of 'Gürjara king’, either 
by conquering Gürjara land or defeating a Gürjara king." It has been 
suggested by Sten Konow that Marasimha defeated?? a Gürjara king 
who was Mülaraja, but it seems more probable, as has been pointed out 
by Prof. Altekar, that Marasitnha defeated Siyaka, the founder of the 
Paramara dynasty of Malava, who in A.D. 949 was ruling over parts of 
northern Gujarat? This seems to show that a Ganga or a Paramara 
prince could be called a Gürjara, not because he belonged to a parti- 
cular tribe or race, but because he was ruling over a country which 
already by the middle of the 10th century was called after the Gurjaras. 

It is not surprising therefore that the Chaulukya kings were referred 
to as the kings of the Gürjaras, although no other Chaulukya dynasty 
is linked this way with the Gūrjaras. Hemachandra calls Mülaraja king 
of the Chaulukya-vazisa ;?7 elsewhere he uses the term sugürjaran, 
which Abhayatilaka Gani explains as ‘kings of the Gürjara country’.** 
Someívara in his Kirtikawmud? introduces Mülaraja as one ‘who was 
chosen by the Fortuna of the kingdom of the Gürjara king; this 
implies that the kingdom conquered by Mularaja was already known as 

| Giwjara kingdom or belonged to one who was known as the king of the 
| Gürjara. In his Suratholsava, Somesvara refers to  Muülaraja as 
Gürjarakshilibhuja and states that he belonged to the family of the 


| Chaulukya kings. (Chaulukya-bhipala-kula);°> this obviously shows that 

| though Malaraja was considered by later authors to be ruling over x 
| Gürjara land, he belonged to the Chaulukya family. 

| It is learnt from an inscription that Sanchor in south Rajputana 
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was included within Miularaja’s kingdom by VS. 1051. A Chahamana 
inscription from Marwad calls the place Gurjaratri, and Dr. Bhandarkar 
has also admitted that a part of Rajputana continued to be called 
Gurjarabhimi. It is therefore possible that the territories contiguous 
with southern Rajputana gradually came to be called Gürjara land just 
as Rashtraküta territories in northern Gujarat was once called Lata. 

It is thus evident that Gujarat did not derive its name from its long 
association with the dynasty established by Mularaja. There is also no 
evidence to justify the assumption that the Chaulukyas were descended 
from the Gürjaras. This, however, docs not solve the problem of the 
origin of the Chaulukyas, and we shall now examine two theories 
which offer a solution. 


The Chalukyas and the Ikshvakus 


An inscription of the Ikshvakus found at Nagarjunikonda meations 
a Mahasenapati Mahatalavara Vasithiputa Khandachaliki-remmanaka.?! 
This 'Chaliki' of Khandachaliki has been taken to signify an easly and 
indigenous form of ‘Chalikya’, and it is pointed out that in their carly 
inscriptions the Chalukyas of Badami are referred to as Chaliki or 
Chalki. According to this theory the original home of the Chalukyas 
was in the southern Andhra country.32 

Against this theory it may be pointed out that the basis of its 
assumption is very slender, and in their earliest inscription so far dis- 
covered, the Chalukyas of Badami have been referred to as Chalikya.?? 
Moreover we shall presently see that Stronger grounds exist for believ- 
ing that the Chalukyas had migrated to India from Central Asia. 


Chalukyas-Chulikas-Sulikas 


d has been suggested that the name Chaulukya or Chalukya was 
derived from or was a variant of 'Chulika' or--Sulika'. Epigraphic 
evidence hitherto lacking to link these words was provided “by an 
Eon discovered Some years ago recording a grant by Yuvaraja 
us son of Mularaja of the Saulkika family. This Mülaràája 
ae E are undoubtedly the founder of the Chaulukya 
erm E son, so et for the first time a definite link can be 
= etween the ‘Saulkikas’ and the ‘Chaulukyas’. The inter- 
vine em ne two terms is probably supplied by the 
Pe UN = Jæ where the dynasty is called ‘Chaulakika’. It is 
2. M Y du. pl ay anon existed between 

) a ; the Chulikas or Sulika z even 
before the discovery of Chamundaraja’s cenae ee sm ne ae 


The tribe of Chulikas Suli 
[o k i i T 
Markandeya-purana mentions Rg Dad very long history. The 


the Chulikas and Sulikas along with 
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Lampakas, Kirátas, Kasmiras and other less well known tribes in the 
region botdering India on the north?* The Matsya- and the Vāyū- 
puranas contain corresponding passages where the names are variously 
given as Chulikas, Chudikas, Sulikas, Sainikas, and even Pidikas, but 
it is now held that all these were variants of Chulika-Sulika.?* Matsya- 
purana further adds that the river Chakshu passed through the region 
of the Chulikas, and this river has been identified with the Oxus. ‘The 
Brihat-saihilà mentions the Chulikas five times and the Chaulikas 
once, but speaks of them in the most disparaging terms. They are 
also mentioned in the Charaka-samhita along with Bahlikah, Pahlava, 
China, Yavana, and Saka. ‘Taranath, in a fanciful account of the appear- 
ance of the Mlechchha doctrine in India, relates the story of a Buddhist 
monk, who, driven from his community, found refuge in the kingdom 
of the Sulikas situated beyond Togara. This Togara has been identified 
with Ser in Hyderabad?* but it seems preferable to identify it with the 
city of Thogara in Central Asia mentioned by Ptolemy.?? 

There are also many scaétered epigraphic references to the Sulikas 
or Sulkis. ¿In the Haraha inscription of Isanavarman, Sülikas are mol 
tioned along with Andhras aud Gaudas, all of whom Isdnavarman claims 
to have defeated. The Torkhed plates of Govindarája records that 
one Mahāsāmanta Buddhavarasa belonged to the Salukika family“ 
which is evidently a variant of Sulika. It has been concluded ou the 
évidence of the Bezwada pillar inscription of Yudhamalla, that Salki in 
Telegu is the tadbhava form of Chalukya." In another inscription 
Chàálukya Bhima is referred to as Bhima Salki." There existed also the 
well known Sulki dynasty of northern Orissa, which according to R. D. 
Bannerjee was identical with the Sulkis mentioned in the Haraha inscrip; 
tion. The names of some other Sulki kings are given in the Mahseer 
inscription; on grounds of palaeography it has been suggested that these 
kings ruled during the 10th century, and MM. Mera te is inclined to 
connect this family with the ancestors of Mülarája.** 


Sulikas and the Sogdians 


From the texts cited above it is apparent that the Sulikas or 
Chulikas were known from an early age as foreigners. Pargiter tried to 
establish their identity and came to the conclusion that Chula is the 
best supported form of the name and many of the variations are easy 
misreadings or its corrupted forms.'? However, R. Gauthiot arrived at 
an interesting conclusion of great consequence while reviewing a work 
by F. C. Andreas. Andreas had identified the Pehlvi. word “Surak or 
Sulak With Sulik, and Sulik with Suli mentioned by Hiuen Tsang, and s 
had concluded that all these “words in reality signified the Sogdians. 
Gauthiot supporting this view further developed it by quoting some of 
the Sanskrit texts mentioned above and concluded that Sulika and Sudik 
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represent respectively the eastern and western E WAN s s 
only Pehlvi, which remained in continuous contac wi > Segre ains 
both the words Sod and Sulik.'* Dr. P. C. Bagchi accepted this proposed 
identification of Gauthiot and explained the alternative forms Chutika- 
Sulika by assuming that the name being a foreign one was heard and 
transcribed in Sanskrit in various ways; he further added, citing examples, 
that "the alternative s: §: ch is not unknown in such cases." 7 
Little is known about the Sogdians. It has been held that the 
$akas under the pressure of the Yuc-chis probably invaded Sogdian first 
and then marched into Bactria. But Strabo mentions the "Tokharoi' 
among the people who conquered Bactria from the Greeks, and the 
Chinese historians state that at precisely the sama period the Yue-chis 
reached Bactria. This together with some other minor considcrations 
have led some scholars to infer that the Yue-chi of the Chinese annals 
were the Tokharoi of the Greeks and the Tukhara of.the Sanskrit téxts.!* 
"This identification may explain the frequent mention of the Chulika- 
Sulikas along with Tukhara, Saka, Yavanz, Pahlava China, and other 
foreign tribes. We also learn from Chinese sources that in 128 B. C. 
Sogdian was under the Yue-chis, who had conquered the country and had 
their capital in the city of Kien-che, the Sanskrit form of which would be 
Kanda, held to be an abbreviated form of Markanda or Samarakand. 
Another Chinese text states that in A.D. 84 a Chinese general ordered the 
king of Yue-chi to remonstrate with the king of the Sogdians, from 
which it appears that at that date the Yue-chis were no longer occupying 
the country. The manuscripts found by the missions of Aurel Stein, 
Pelliot, and von Le Coq prove that Buddhist texts were translated from 
Sanskrit into various Indo-European languages including Sogdian which 
was spoken in the caravanserais from T’ien Chan to Lob Nor and was 
in fact an Umgangssprache though it is now a dead language. 
sata aii EA CEN might Bene played in the intermittent 
5 Asia. However, it is evident from the wide 
use of their language and their sca 
traders and bold pioneers. 
contact with India, tho not when it was first established 
: inese texts have recorded the bio* 
graphy of a Buddhist monk called Seng-houei, who “was born of a 
n India." The monk came to China 
ards the beginning of the century. 
settled in India some time in the 
and other Sogdian families cud this was not an isolated instance, 
also been held that the name Ch oe and Setled in India. It bas 
ulika-Paisachi, was probably derived 
e of Kashgar.5? : 
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Thus it is evident that the Sogdians knew Sanskrit and Prakrit; 
they received Buddhism as early as the Ist century B.C., and from the 
2nd century A.D. were translating Buddhist texts and trading with 
India. Moreover,-before the Turkish conquest in the 8th century the 
‘Indo-European oasis’ ‘situated to the north and south of Tarim, from 
Yarkhand and Khotan up to Lob Nor, and from Kashgar, Kucha, and 
Karashahr up to Turfan, depended to such a large extent on India for 
its cultural development, that the region up to the very frontier of 
China have been called the ‘India exterior.’ The existence in the 7th 
century A.D. of the Agni dynasty at Karashahr, and of the Suvarna 
dynasty at Kucha with kings bearing such names as Suvarnapushpa and 
Haripushpa shows the tremendous influence of Indian culture in those 
regions. If therefore the Chaulukyas were Sogdians, it would not be 
surprising to find that after their long and intimate connection with 
India they had merged themselves so completely and successfully with 
the indigenous elements, that when they appeared as royal dynasties, 
‘the ledst trace of their forcign origin was lost in obscurity, and only 
their family name remained to serve as a reminder of their ancestry. 
But attractive as this theory may appear to be, the evidence at present 
available does not justify any definite conclusion on this point. 


Gürjaratrà and Gujarat 


The derivation of the name ‘Gujarat’ has been a matter of some 
controversy. Bühler was of the opinion that Gürjaratra was a Sanskriti- 
sation of Gujrat, as Suratrana and Garjjanika were Sanskrit forms of 
Sultan and Ghazni.?! This view was successfully challenged by Dr. 
Bhandarkar according to whom ‘Gujarat’ was derived from “Gurjaratra.' 
Grierson, however, in a rejoinder to Dr. Bhandarkar’s article pointed 
out that, “the difficulty is that Gürjaratra as a Sanskrit word has no 
meaning. The phonetic change of cerebral tih of Gujjarattha to Gujrat 
| is quite regular in Gujarati." ** 

However, 'Gürjaratrá, was used as a Sanskrit word by Hemachandra, 
| though only once, and the manner in which he employed the word 
| shows that Gūrjaratrā did not include Kachchha.** In commenting 
upon another verse of DV, Abhayatilaka Gani explains the word 
‘atra-(desay used by Hemachandra as Gürjaratra. Elsewhere Abhaya- 
tilaka gives the location of Gurjaratra, which according to him was a 
western country lying to the south-west of Sapadalaksha, while Avanti 
lay to the east of both the countries. 

Sridhara’s Devapattana-prasast: of A.D. 1216 mentions Gurjaratra; 
though the area denoted by this term cannot be determined from this 
inscription, it appears that Kathiawad was at that time included within C 
Gūrjaratrā. This is corroborated by a statement of Abul Fida, who, 
in A.D. 1037, stated that Somanath was in Gujarat? An inscrip- 
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tion from Huli mentions a king Jayasiriha of Gurjjarashtra: and 
it is apparent that this refers to king Jayasimha Siddharaja.°* ln 
a Chahamana inscription from Marwad, we come. across the word 
Gurjaratri, and Dr. Bhandarkar, who edited the inscription, stated 
that Gurjaratri and Gurjaratra were identical terms.?? In the Mt. 
Abu inscription of Bhima II reference is made to a *...... ralramandala’, 
and there is hardly any doubt that the peeled off letters spelt 
*Gürja' .*? 

Thus we see that the terms Girjaratra, Girjaratra, Gurjaratri, 
and Gürjjarashtra were probably used to denote the same area. It is 
noteworthy however that no Gujarat Chronicler with the exception of 
Hemachandra and his commentator Abhayatilaka Gani, used the word 
Gurjaratra. The familiar terms in the chronicles are Gürjarabhümi, 
Gurjaramandala, Gurjaradharitri, and  Gürjaradhara, the last one 
being used even during tha Muslim period by the Sanskrit writers."" 
Thus we see that among the writers of the period the word Güpjaratrá 
was known, but was never in common use. Hemachandra used it only 
once in his Doyaéraya, which hardly proves anything more than that 
the greatest grammarian of the period accepted it as a Sanskrit word ; 
but neither he nor his commentator gave the derivation of the word. 
Abhayatilaka Gani of course has explained alra-(de$a), as Gürjaratra, 
but felt it necessary to describe the location of the country. As 
Abhayatilaka did not add geographical details while mentioning other 
countries such as Sapadalaksha or Malava, it is evident that if the term 
Gurjaratra had been as familiar in his day as the two other countries 


mentioned above were, it would hardly have been necessary for him 


to add those details. It may therefore be concluded that during the 
12th century the word ‘Gurjaratra’ and some of its variants were in 


use ^to denote a part of Gujarat but the only form s 


anctioned by 
Hemachandra was Girjaratra. 


Sumati Gani of the Kharataragachchha, who died in A.D. 1991, has 
left a biographical work on the lives of the Jaina pontiffs, wherein it 
is stated that Jine$vara Süri in V.S. 1080 went from Marudega to 
Gurjaradesa and later attended the court of Durlabha at Anahila- 
pataka.°* Merutunga also. mentions a Maruvriddha, by which most 
probably a man from Marwad was meant. — Yadavaprakaéa in his 
ee Been in the llth century and WHemachandra in? his 

udhanachintamani have mentioned Marava-Degerak Puru- 
shottama states that Marubhuva. is an ane. ond Pure 
from Bus it has been concluded that Marava is to be GAH 
Marwad.? These literary references indicate that during this period 


the original Gurjara country was being called ‘th i i 
; I g € desert *, whil 
terms linked with the Gürjaras were aael to Gujarat, Na” 
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The Ancestors of Miilaraja 


Mularaja, the founder of the Chaulukya dynasty at Gujarat, was 
the son of Raji, but Raji has not yet been satisfactorily identified. In 
the Kadi grant of Milaraja, Raji is referred to as 'Maharajadhiraja', 
but this proves little, for by that time the title had lost much of its 
former significance. Moreover, if Mularaja had once felt it his filial 
duty to mention Raji’s name honourably, such references were conspi- 
cuous by their absence in all other records of Mülarája, or for that 
matter, in all other Chaulukya records. Evidently neither Mularaja, 
nor his successors, thought much about Raji, whom even the Gujarat 
Chroniclers could not endow with any greater gifts than an expert 
knowledge of horsemanship. As we shall see his equestrian skill Raji 
turned into account and incidentally laid the foundations for his son's 
future greatness. But before proceeding with that part of Raji’s his- 
tory, it is necessary to examine his genealogy as given in the chronicles. 

Sukrilasankitana of Arisüünha, and Ratnamald of Krishnaji, both 
composed towards the middle of the 13th century, mention Raji, but 
whereas the former does not trace the genealogy prior to Raji, 
Ralnamülü gives more detailed information. According to Ralnamala, 
there was a Chaulukya king named Bhüyada, who reigned in the city 
of Kalyanakataka in Kanyakubja. Bhüyada invaded Gujarat and 
killed the  Chápotkata king Jayasekhara. The bereaved queen 
Rupasundart fled to the jungle where she gave birth to Vanaraja, who 
later became famous as the Chapotkata founder of Anahilapataka. The 
aggressor Bhüyada had a son Karnaditya, the father of Chandraditya, 
who was the father of Somaditya, who was the father of Bhüvanaditya, 
whose son was Raji. Raji came to Anahilapataka and married the 
sister of Sámantasimha, the last Chapotkata ruler. 'The son of this 
union was Mülarája who later became King; but Krishnaji “does not 
describe the manner in which the Chapotkata crown passed into the 
hands of Mülaraja.*? 

Merutunga mentions in his Prabandhachintamani a certain 
Bhiyaraja of Kalyanakataka in Kanyakubja. According to Merutunga 
a descendant of this Bhüyaraja was one Muiijaladeva whose son was 
Raji, the father of Mularaja. Merutunga gives greater details of the 
story of Raji’s marriage with Samantasimha’s sister, which will be noted 
later. There is little doubt that Bbüyada of Krishnaji and Bhuyaraja 
of Merutunga refer to the same person. It also appears that both based 
their work upon a common tradition, for the list of the Chapotkata 
kings-with the duration of their reigns as given in the Ratnamala and in 
Merutuniga’s Theravali and Prabandhachintémani are exactly the same.*? 
Krishnaji selected as his main theme the fight between Vanaraja’s father 
and Bhüyada, whereas Merutunga begins his account of the Chapotkata 
kings with the birth of Vanaraja in a jungle, and does not mention the 
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name of Vanaraja’s father. There are reasons, however, for believing 
that the accounts of both authors are wrong, In so far as they relate Lo 
the ancestors of Raji, hence it is necessary to examine other traditions 
noted above and to try to identify Bhüyaraja, of whom Merutunga 
relates the following story: š 2 f . 
“There was once a king named Bhüyaraja who reigned in his capi- 
tal cailed Kalyāņakataka in the country of Kānyakubja comprising sixty 
three lacs of villages. One morning while he was out walking he saw 
a damsel with fawn like eyes sitting by the window of a palace. Wishing 
to possess (lit. wishing to hunt: mrigayamāno) this girl who had con- 
quered his heart he made inquires and ordered the wine steward to 
seize her. The latter brought her to the king's palace and hiding her 
in a secret place informed the king: As soon as he saw her thc king 
caught hold of the woman by the arms; thereupon she said t9 the 
king: “Your Majesty is an incarnation of all the gods. Alas! How is 
it that you desire a low born woman?’ The sweetness of these words 
dispelled the king's lust to some extent and he asked her: ‘Who are 
you? She replied: ‘I am your maid servant.’ The king ordered her to 
explain herself and she said: ‘Your Majesty’s servant is the wine-steward. 
1 am his wife and so am servant of your servant.’ Greatly mervelling 
at this reply the king's lust departed completely and looking upon her 
as his own daughter he allowed her to depart. On turning over in his 
mind he thought that his arms had touched her body, the king deter- 
mined to punish those hands. During the night he put his arms 
through the window so that his own watchman mistaking them for 
those of an interloper cut them off. In the morning he dissuaded his 
mumisters from punishing the watchman, and went to the Malava- 
mandala and stayed there worshipping god in the temple of Mahakala- 
deva. By the grace of god his arms became joined to him again. He 
made an offering of the. country of Malava together w 
to the god, and appointing princes of the Paramar 
the same, took up the life of a hermit. 
Now in the Vastrapatha-mahatmya of the P 
Skanda-purama it is related that there lived 
named Bhoja. Once a Vanapála came to Bhoja and told him of a 
Bhoj dc M Bes ce foaming in the forests of Raivataka. 
. brought her to Kanyakubja where she i ANS 1 C E T. 
€ related the stories of her previous 


I Bee E impressed Bhoja to such a degree that he abdicated- in!, 
MS pu This Bhoja has been identified with Prahara; 
It s=probable that Mihira Bhoi 

it As hoja 
Saurashtra. The Haddala grant of Dh. 


TV 68 "n S 
of Avanivarman, prove the existence 


ith his own harem 
a family to protect 


rabhasakhanda of the 
ün Kanyakubja a king 


once led a campaign into 
aranivaráha and the Una grant 
of feudatories of the Gurjara- 
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' 
Pratiharas, in Gujarat up to the beginning of the 10th century A.D. and 
it is likely that these territories came under Pratihara sway as a result 
"4of a campaign undertaken by Bhoja, which has been misrepresented in 
\the Skanda-purüna. However, it is apparent that the romantic tale of 
the Skanda-purüna agrees in its essential details with the more sordid 
episode narrated by  Merutunga. Probably Bhiyada’s invasion of 
Gujarat described in the Ratnamálü was really based on Bhoja's invasion 
of the country, in which case the Chaulukyas and the Chapotkatas men- 
tioned in the Ralnamala may be taken to refer to the Chaulukyas of 
the Haddala grant and the Chapotkatas of the Una grant, both of whom 
were feudatories of the Gürjara-Pratrharas. It is possible that thes 
Chaulukyas of the Una grant accompanied Mihira Bhoja on a campaign 
against Gujarat and later settled there. — | 
This identification, however, is beset with several difficulties. 
Bhayaraja has been described by two Chroniclers as a Chaulukya. The 
third difficulty is regarding the date; according to Merutunga, Vanarája 
came t8 the throne in V.S. 802 and king Bhüyada reigried before that 
date, since" he was a contemporary of Vanardaja’s father. According to 
Ratnamülá, Bhüyada fought Jayasekhara, Vanaraja’s father in V.S. 752. 
But the earliest known date of Mihira Bhoja in V.S. 895 or A.D. 836, 
and his last known date is A.D. 882. Hence it could not have been 
possible for Mihira Bhoja to have lived during the period suggested by 
the Gujarat Chroniclers. Nevertheless it should be remembered that 
Merutunga nowhere says that Bhüyaraja fought against the ancestors of 
Vanaraja. Hence it is possible that Krishnaji was mistaken in his iden- 
tity of the Chapotkata dynasty which had to bear the brunt of Mihira 
Bhoja's attack, assuming such an attack to have taken place. As regards 
the dynasty to which Bhüyaraja belonged there is always the possibility 
that the Chroniclers were mistaken about an event which took place so 
long before their times. As we proceed we shall see that though the 
Gujarat Chroniclers usually give fairly accurate outlines of historical 
events, they frequently fail over the details. Thirdly the name of 
Mihira Bhoja might have been corrupted into Bhüyada or Bhüyaraja. 
Taking everything into consideration, therefore, it seems that the pro- 
posed identification is ‘likely, and may, for the present serve as a working 
| hypothesis, because we shall now sce that the ancestors of Mülaraja did 
not come from Kalyanakataka as was so long believed on the testimony 
of tie Chroniclers. 
Š The discovery of the Varunasarmaka grant has thrown fresh light 
on the ancestry of Mūlarāja. “These plates issued during the reign of 
Malaraja by his son record that Mūlarāja was a descendant of 
Wyalakanehi- prabhu. As Jayasimba Süri states in his work that >, 
Kanchikavyala was the father of Raji, MM. Mirashi has identified him 
with Vyalakafichi which is quite likely. Thus, of the three Chroniclers 
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Jayasiba Sari alone seems to have based his narrative on a tradition 
which is to some extent corroborated by an inscription; therefore we 
may place greater reliance on Jayasimha Sūris statement. According 
to him, the progenitor of the race was a warrior called Chulukya, who, 
after having destroyed many enemies established his capital at Madhu- 
padma. There then arose a race known by the name of Chaulukya, 
and in course of time King Simhavikrama was born in that family. 
Simhavikrama freed the whole carth from debt, and proclaimed his own 
era. His son was Harivikrama from whom were descended eighty five 
kings. Then came a king named Rama whose son was Sahajaràma, 
the destroyer of the Sakas. His son was Dadakka conqueror of the 
Gaja Kings of Pipasa. Dadakka's kingdom was occupied by Káfchikav- 
yala, whose son was Raji, the father of Mülaràja."? 

Evidently the first part of Jayasirhha Süri's story has no more value 
than a legendary tradition. But, beginning with Rama, the kings men- 
tioned in his chronicle seem to be historical persons. Probably Raji's 
ancestors were petty princes of a place called Madhupadma! MM. 
Mirashi is of the opinion that this Madhupadma was situated on the 
river Madhuveni (modern. Mahuwar) a tributary of the Betwa. But 
this identification is beset with too many difficulties, and tentatively we 
may assume that Madhupadma was Mathura. We may therefore con- 


clude that Raji came from outside Gujarat, not from Kanauj, but prob- 
ably from Mathura, i 
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CHAPTER III 
Mülaraja I (c. V.S. 998-1053 


There were once three brothers, Raji or Raja, Bija and Dandaka or 
Dadakka! who came to Somanatha on a pilgrimage. On their return 
journey they were passing through Anahilapataka, the capital of the 
Chapotkata king, Samantasirnha. One day king Samantasimha was 
"engaged in the amusement of manège” and the three young pilgrims 
hastened to witness the show. Suddenly the king mishandled a horse 
and whipped it. This was too much for Raji who exclaimed: “Alas! 
Alas!” This censure drew the attention of the king to Raji who was 
then Able to impress him by his knowledge of horsemanship. Thus 
began a friendship which was strengthened when Samantasithha gave 
his sister Liladevi in marriage to Raji. Some time later Liladevi died 
while pregnant; her womb was opened and a son taken out. This child 
was named Miilaraja as he was born under the auspices of the star Mula. 

Mülaraja became popular at an carly age because he was “resplen- 
dent as-the newly risen sun’, and by his valour he extended the sway of 
hie maternal uncle Sámantasimha. But Samantasithha began to throw 
dangerous temptations in the way of his ambitious nephew: he would 
crown Mülaraja when drunk and depose him when sober; the 'Chapot- 
kata gift’ became a proverbial jest. Finding himself daily disappointed 
in this manner, Mülarája made ready his followers and while he was 
one day being placed on the throne by his inebriate uncle, he killed 
him and thus became the master in reality? This event probably took 
place in V.S. 998. 

This detailed story of Milaraja’s accession is given by Merutunga. 
But three other Chroniclers, namely, Arisimha, Udayaprabha, and 
Krishnaji also state that Mülaraja was the son of the sister of the last 
Chapotkata king? We also learn from the drama Moharajaparajaya 
that the Chapotkatas were notorious drunkards. Miilaraja claims in 
one of his inscriptions that he conquered the "province watered by 
Sarasvati through the strength of his arms". Thus it seems that the 
transference of power from the Chapotkatas to the Chaulukyas was not 
peaceful and Mülaraja was most probably thd nephew of the last 
Chapotkata king. 

However, Merutunga’s story suffer from one great drawback. 
According to him Samantasimha reigned only for seven years. If, 
therefore Raji married Samantasimha's sister during the latter's reign, 
the child of that marriage could at most be about six years old at the 
time of Samantasimha’s death. The absurdity of a child of six or seven 
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murdering his uncle and ascending the throne was porated out long 
ago by Buhler, who entirely dismissed the story of the Gujarat Chroni- 
clers and suggested that Milaraja was a conqueror of Samantasimha's 
kingdom. 3 wg 
There is no doubt however that Mularaja removed the Chapot- 
Kata king, for we find in the Vadnagar-prasasti the following statement: 
“Illustrious Mülaraja......... by excessively light taxes gained the affec- 
tion of his subjects. He made the Fortune of the Chapotkata princes, 
whom he took captive at his will, an object of enjoyment, for the multi. 
tude of his relations, of Brahmins, bards and servants".5 This state- 
ment, according to Bühler, “agrees with that contained in Miularaja’s 
land grant, where it is stated that he conquered the province watered 
by Sarasvati through the strength of his arms,’ and furnishes an addi- 
tional argument for assuming that the first Chaulukya gained Gujarat 
by conquest, not as Prabandhas narrate by the treacherous murder of 
the last Chapotkata, his near relative." 7 SomeSvara, however, gives the 
following slightly different version in “his Kirlikaumudi and the 
Dabhoi-prasasti: “Won over by the eminent qualities of this: conqueror 
of his foes, the guardian goddess (Sri) of tha Gürjara princes became ol 
her own choice his bride, just as (the goddess Sri became the bride) of 
(Vishnu) the foe of Bana, (at the churning of the ocean)" In his 
Surathotsava, Somesvara does not give any further information regard- 
ing Malaraja’s accession to power, but simply adds that the latter created 
Sola as his family priest? This lead Bühler to conclude that “the 
appointment of a new Purohita proves that on Mülaraja's accession con- 
siderable changes in royal household was made. Such things would not 
have happened, if the Chaulukya prince had ascended the throne of 
Gujarat by the right of succession on the extinction of the Chavda line. 
But they were only too natural, if Mülaraja I, as his land erants assert, 
qur d the , Gürjara-mandala by the strength of his arms" 
DeL T wona ee ` RE had the Chroniclers related 
Chapotkata dynasty. yaqa * x = D m ee 
‘Beane a ue ie ae ah Des accepted by Bühler we find 
gain the affection of his Ee "aja imposed cay ment eee 
very clever pun that Mise d v n oe iei o 
^s true the report that ° his = ane ee: D Met ue ba ee e 
fixed it to please the People: a E Mularaja reduced taxation and 
ES pic; also that he then distributed part of the 
Wealth gained from the Chapotkatas amongst the learned pi F SS 
bards, servants and his relatives and that he Ee etie m 
: lat he appointed a ney famil 
Priest. All of these may have been tl ee PpO: a new y 
a 1€ political actions of a very clever 


Suspiciously like the acts of an usurper who 
lid by some nefarious means is intent on stabi- 
as £ Š 2nd 

S ad *Ma-ud-Din, by befriending the common 
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people and the élite. A conqueror generally has an army at his disposal 
which frees him from the necessity of using such soft measures in order 
to gain the affection of his subjects. Hemachandra has described the 
exploits of Mūlarāja in six long cantos and in his dedicatory verses. to 
Mülaraja in his Siddha-Hemachandra praises the latter in the unmeasur- 
ed terms customary in a court poet. But, both he and the other court 
poet, Some$vara, are entircly silent about Milaraja’s pedigree and his 
mode of accession to the throne. Had Mülarája come as a conqueror, 
it would have been reasonable to expect at least one of them to have 
mentioned the fact in his eulogy. Hence their silence may be taken to 
be significant; it fits well with Merutunga’s statement that Mülaraja 
murdered his uncle, the last Chapotkata king. And there it seems, until 
further evidence is available, the question must rest at present. 


Career of Miilaraja 

The kingdom of Mülaraja at his accession probably consisted of 
only the Sarasvata-mandala which is represented to-day by the Mehsana 
Prant, Radhanpur and Palanpur states minus Dehgam Taluka. 
Milaraja enlarged this small principality into a strong and well knit 
kingdom, which at his death stretched from Lata to Mt. Abu. The 
expansion was a result of a series of successful campaigns which he led 
against his neighbours. The Gujarat Chroniclers have left interesting 
accounts of several campaigns which we shall now describe. 


Invasion of Saurashira and Kachchha 


It appears from the chronicles that Milaraja invaded and defeated 
the kings of Saurashtra and Kachchha. The king of Saurashtra was one 
Graharipu or Grahari, and his defeat at the hands of Mularaja is 
described by Hemachandra alone, though the conquest of Kachchha is 
described by other Chroniclers as well. ! : 

According to Hemachandra, Mahadeva appeared to Mularaja one 
night in a dream and asked him to destroy Graharipu. Next morning 
Milaraja consulted Jambaka and Jehula, who, according to Abhayatilaka 
Gani, were his Mah@mantrin and Mahapradhana respectively. Miularaja 
told them of his dream, but added that as he himself had established 
Graharipu he felt some compunction about uprooting him, even though 
he be guilty of torturing pilgrims.” Jehula replied that Graharipu the 
ruler of Sauráshtra was an Abhira,!' that he tyrannised over pilgrims 
and killed them, ate goary flesh and drank wine. This tyrant huge in 
person had defeated many kings, particularly Sindhupati, who, accord- 
ing to Abhayatilaka Gani, was the king of Sindh (Sindhudeśädhipa); 
the king of Sindh had been forced to pay a tribute of horses and 
elephants to Graharipu. Graharipu had moreover committed the sacri- 
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lege of hunting 'chamari deers in Ujjayanta. For these vices, the 
minister advised the king to kill Graharipu. 3 sah M 

Then Jambaka began to give a description of Graharipu s strength, 
He was a mighty king, and had a most important ally in Laksha who 
had freed Kachchha from the Turushkas;!* this Laksha was the son of 
Phulla and was an inseparable friend of Graharipu.'* With the help of 
such powerful ally Graharipu was very strong. Jambaka therefore 
exhorted Mülaraja to destroy him, as none but the Chaulukya king, 
who was as strong as Arjuna, could accomplish this task.!5 

This decided Mülaraja. He set out after the Vijayadasamt day in 
the month of Aéyina with a large army and all due pomp and ceremony. 
In the course of a few days he reached the Jambumali forest." There 
a messenger from Graharipu came to parley and reminded Mularaja 
that he had no quarrel with the Abhira king, and requested him to go 
back. But Mularaja was inexorable. He replied that Graharipu was a 
despicable man who molested pilgrims, lived with other people’s wives, 
had destroyed Prabhasatirtha and had hunted in the Ujjayanta; obvious- 
ly all this was because he was born of a Mlechchha woman.?° Thus 
Mularaja turned away the messenger. 

This attempt to restore peace having failed, Graharipu began to 
prepare for the fight. He was joined by the Medas, (who, according 
to Abhayatilaka Gani were Bhillas), the famous king Laksha, and his 
own sons. Various forms of spirits appeared revealing bad omens.?! 
Nevertheless within a very short time Grahari "passed through the great 
forests on the bank of the river (which was) the daughter of the wife of 
Surya, (thereby) causing a panegyric to be written, as it were, in Yavana 
alphabets, by the (profuse) ichor of tuskers satisfied by the barley plants 
spoiled by the cold (touch) of the great forest.” 

Then Graharipu with his army reached the jambumali river, which 
has been identified with the river Bhogavati or Bhogao, which passes 
the village Jambu to the east of Vadhvan.2 There he was joined by a 
king called Sindhuraja.24 Then came Laksha ready for battle. 

Mularaja also arranged his army and was joined by kings called 
Revatimitra, Sailaprastha, Mahitrata and Revatimitra’s friend Ganga- 
maha the king of Gangadvara and his brother 
came the Bhilla army, the Kauravas who were the sons of Kuru kings 
and the friends of the desert king. Then after the fight began, Mila- 
raja was joined amongst others by his Gujarati soldiers and the king of 
Saptakasi. The Paramara king of western Abu who lived at Srimala 
ae KU uM When the fighting became serious 
ic p of one akshauhim: of Mlechchhas 
explains, came from Turushka.27 
combat between Mülaràja and Gr 


raja struck his opponent down 
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securely bound.“ Thereupon Laksha came and asked Mülarája to 
release Graharipu, but Mūlarāja refused, for Grāharipu was a beef 
eater? ‘Then there was a terrible fight between Mülaraja and Laksha 
till at last Mülaraja pierced Laksha with a spear and killed him.?? 
Then the people of Saurashtra came to Mülaraja dressed as women, 
whereupon he released the prisoners and left the battlefield to visit the 
holy city of Prabhasa. 

From this account left by Hemachandra it appears that Graharipu 
was a vassal of Milaraja whom the latter attacked upon some flimsy 
pretext. The dream from Mahadeva was a favourite device of the 
Sanskrit authors to excuse the dark deeds of their heroes; for example, 
we find in the Vikramankadevachavita, Mahadeva appears in a dream to 
Vikramaditya VI and orders him to fight against his elder brother and 
lawful king. Hence if there is any truth in Hemachandra’s story, 
Milaraja was clearly the aggressor who at an opportune moment 
attacked and destroyed his potential enemy. 

It appears that most of? the allies mentioned by Hemachandra are 
fictitious persons introduced by him as grammatical examples. But king 
Laksha of Kachchha is an exception. Krwmtikaumudt, Vasantavilasa and 
Suhritasankirlana mention this fight in single verses and state that 
Mülarája defeated Laksha the Kachchha-bhüpaüla. Merutunga has left 
a more detailed account. According to him, Laksha (or Lakha) was the 
son of a meat-herd named Phulada who under romantic circumstances 
came to marry princess Kamalata, daughter of the Paramara king 
Kirtiraja. Laksha was the king of Kachchha who had repulsed the 
army of Mularaja eleven times; but Mülaraja besieged him in some fort 
in the twelfth campaign and Laksha was killed by Milaraja in a duel. 
As Laksha lay dead, Millaraja touched the beard of his dead enemy 
with his feet, and Laksha's mother cursed him saying: “Your race shall 
be afflicted with leprosy."?! 

It is difficult to assess the value of Merutunga's version of this story. 
However, judging from the fact that so many Gujarat chronicles refer 
to this incident it may be concluded that Mülaraja did defeat and kill 
a king of Kachchha named Laksha who was the son of Phula. The 
Jadeja princes of Cutch claimed to have had a very ancient descent and 
among their ancestors counted one Lakha Phulani. The bardic chro- 
nicles vary widely regarding the date of this Lakha and put it at any 
timt between A.D. 841 and 1144. Burgess recorded the existence of a 
Paliya grant said to be of Lakha, but unfortunately he did not sec it, 
and the dates as reported to him varied between V.S. 901 to V.S. 1101. 
"Though it is not possible to identify him with any certainty, the Laksha 
of the chronicles may be the Lakha Phulani of the Jadeja princes.** 

Jt is difficult to say whether as a result of Mularaja’s victory both 
Saurashtva and Kachchha were permanently annexed to the Chaulukya 
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kingdom. We shall see later some of Mularaja's descendants fighting 
against the chieftains of Saurashtra and Kachchha, and we shall also sce 
Milaraja himself taking refuge in a fort in Cutch. Somanath also 
seems to have been included within the Chaulukya kingdom from the 
time of Malaraja or his immediate successor. Hence it is possible that 
Mülarája succeeded in breaking down the powers of the two countries 
and annexed parts of them, though he could neither subjugate nor 
totally annex either country. 


Milaraja and ihe Chahamanas of Sakambhari 


According to Merutunga, Mülarája was simultaneously attacked by 
Barapa from Lata and the king of Sapadalaksha, and the latter reached 
the frontiers of Gujarat. Mularaja took counsel with his ministers who 
advised him to take refuge in Kanthadurga till the king of Sapadalaksha 
departed on the Navarátri day to perform the customary worship of his 
family deity. The respite thus gained was to enable Milaraja to fall 
on Barapa and destroy him, thus freeing himself from having to fight 
on two fronts. Mülaraja accepted this advice and sought shelter in 
the fort of Kantha, which has been identified with Kanthkot in Cutch.?' 
However, on the expected day the king of Sapadalaksha did not depart. 
Mularaja then had recourse to a bolder plan. He composed a state 
paper, circulated it, and by various other means collected a large number 
of soldiers. Then, on a fixed day, he placed his troops near the enemy 
camp in the early hours of the morning. Once inside, he managed to 
gain the royal pavillion where, brushing aside the doorkeeper, he came 
face to face with his enemy, the Sapadalaksha king, who, after a short 
conversation was so impressed by Muülaraja's valour that he forthwith 
promised lifelong amity. Thus freed from anxiet 
upon Barapa and killed him.” 
vies Ru King s. been identified with Chahamana 
Vigraharaja forced Mülaráj i k Sine ve z oe aj aana; 
ee sea aja to E e shelter in Kanthadurga. Later, it 

; Vigtaharaja advanced as far as Bhrigukachchha, where he built 
a temple to the goddess Acapuri.?* 


As both the chronicles testify, Mularaja had probably been forced 
take refuge in a fort in Cutch in the face of a Chahamana attack. 
UM 15 ee posible 2 say how the hostility ended. Mūlarāja might 
= CE the Chahamana king. It is also likely that Vigrabaraja 
J a eun E in the latter's expedition against Bārapa, so that 
vee Ja Aad no difficulty in reaching Broach once the Lata chief 
was défeated.?* Lata 


y Muülaraja marched 


Conquest of Lata 
Many Guj icle i 
Y Gujarat chronicles mention Mülaraja's victory over Barapa. 
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the king pf Lata. According to Hemachandra, one day, while examin- 
ing tributes from the feudatory kings, Milaraja’s son Chamundaraja 
found that Barapa had sent an elephant of particularly ill omen. This 
enraged the young prince who was with difficulty restrained by his 
father. Then on an auspicious day the prince started with an army, 
crossed the river Svabhravati, entered Lata and defeated Barapa.** 
Somesvara, however, gives Mülarája the credit for killing Barapa and 
taking from him his troop of elephants.*® Some$vara's contemporary 
Arisiha states that Barapa was the general of the king of Kanyakubja 
and that Mūlarāja obtained from him many elephants. It is known 
from the inscription of one of his descendants that Barapa’s mother was 
a Rashtraküta princess from Kanyakubja,'! which is probably the origin 
of Arisimha's garbled account. Merutunga was much nearer the truth 
when te stated that Barapa was the general of the king of Tilinga, that 
is probably the Western Chalukya king Taila IL Merutunga also 
differs from all other Chroniclers in stating that Mularaja was attacked 
simultaneously by Barapa and the king of Sapadalaksha.? We have 
seen how Milaraja, according to this version, managed to overcome the 
enmity of the Sapádalaksha king and destroy Barapa. 

Fortunately more is known about Barapa than the meagre details 
left by the Gujarat Chroniclers. He belonged to a Chaulukya dynasty. 
The Surat grant of Trilochanapala states that his ancestor Barapa 
"having obtained the country of Lata verified to the delight of the 
people the maxims of the science of politics," thus winning over his 
subjects and destroying his enemies." Barapa’s son was Goggiraja “the 
native land of victory . . . . the first home of the family, who relieved 
his own land like the greater Vishnu, the land that was siezed upon by 
powerful enemies"? This grant was issued by Trilochanapala who 
was fifth in descent from Barapa, so that the latter in all probability 
lived during the middle of the 10th century A.D. It is clear that 
Barapa received the territory of Lata from someone: one of his descen- 
dants named Kirtiraja is actually called a Mahamandalesvara. As 
already mentioned Merutunga calls Barapa a general of the king of 
Tilinga, and it is extremely likely that Barapa was a Western Chalukya 
feudatory placed in charge of Lata after Taila had overthrown Rashtra- 
kata Kokkala in A.D. 973. As Barapa’s son Goggiraja is definitely 
credited with relieving his country from powerful enemies, it would seem 
that Lata had been conquered during Barapa's time as stated by Gujarat 
Chroniclers, and there is scarcely any valid reason for disbelieving them 
when they unanimously state that Barapa was defeated and Lata 
annexed during the reign of Mularaja. We shall see later that there are 
reasons for believing that Lata remained a part of the Chaulukya king- 
dom during the reign of Mularaja. 
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Milaraja and the Paramaras of Malava E ; 

Probably the conquest of Làta brought Mülaràja into conflict with 
the Paramara king Vakpati Munja. The Udayapur-prasastt records the 
victory of Muiija over the people of atalsa which has led some scholars 
to suggest that Barapa was overthrown by Munja. But in view of the 
testimony of the Gujarat chronicles cited above it is more likely that 
Barapa had already been overthrown by Miularaja, who then came into 
conflict with the Paramara king over the possession of the province. 

According to Padmagupta, the court poet of Muñja, a Gürjara king 
refrained from eating, drinking and enjoying the company of women, 
and performed various other penances of a like nature in the forest of 
Marwad to obtain an atom of dust from the feet of the Malava king. 
Padmagupta also describes in another couplet the pathetic condition of 
the wandering, foolish Gürjara queen. The Bijapur inscription .of the 
Rashtraküta king, Dhavala, states that he gave shelter to a Gürjara king 
defeated by Mufija.“7 Both these Gürjara kings have been identified as 
Mularaja, and it has been suggested that for a time he was deprived of 
his kingdom by Munja."$ 

It is difficult, however, to accept at their face value the exaggerated 
eulogies of their patrons by Sanskrit poets. For example Mülaraja him- 
self is thus described in a verse by Uadayaprabha: ‘‘(He) whose fierce 
combative power reaching the end of the world made the king of 
Pandya continually wear the dress of a mendicant, the effect of whose 
combined prowess upon the king of Karnata made him (the Karnata 
King) go without clothes like a naked mendicant, the king of Malava left 
the battlefield out of fear, little need be said about the character of 
Kanchi’s king (while) the Turushka was struck down with fear".!? Prob- 
ably the Malava king referred to here is Maija, but it is useless to try to 
arrive at any conclusion on the basis of this verse which contains much 
that cannot possibly be true. Similarly the prasasti of Dhanga contains 
the statement that the Chandella king kept as prisoners the queens of 
Kanchi, Andhra, Radha and Anga.°° It is hardly necessary to point out 
that no great importance can be attached to such uncorroborated state- 
ments of prasasti-writers. ° 

We have seen that Dhavala’s inscription mention that he gave shelter 


to a Gurjara king. This has generally been taken as corroborative 
evidence of Padmagupta’s statement. 


that Dhavala gave "shelter to the armie 


ae ee lord of the Gürjaras, when Munjaraja had destroyed Aghata 
€dapata”. The exact words used, however, are Gürjare$e vinashte, 


which would indicate that the Gurjara king had died so that his army 
fled a took shelter with Dhavala. It does not appear that Mularaja 
2 d prince intended by the Inscription since he was probably alive 
atter Munja’s death. Moreover, it hardly seems likely that the inscrip- 


The inscription, however, states 
s of a king (whose name is lost) 
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tion would have failed to mention Mtlaraja by name had he been the 
Gürjara prince whose army took shelter with Dhavala, as his name is 
mentioned later in the same inscription. Who was then the unnamed 
Gürjara prince whose army was sheltered by Dhavala? Now, it is known 
that Ujjain was in the possession of the Gürjara-Pratiharas at least until 
V.S. 1003, the date of the Pratapgarh inscription of Mahendrapala IL*' 
But that city must have passed into the hands of the Paramaras some 
time before V.S. 1081 (A.D. 973-974), for in that year Muñja issued a 
grant from Ujjain.? Most probably Ujjain came under the Paramaras 
during the reign of Mufija; Padmagup:a lamenting over his death refers 
to him as “Ha dev-Ojjayini-bhujanga"^? It is therefore likely that the 
Gürjara prince killed by Muñja was not Milaraja but a Gürjara- 
Pratihara prince of Ujjain. 


Mülarüja and Dharanzvaraha 

The inscription of Dhavala also states that he gave asylum to a king 
named Dharanivaraha, when ‘the latter was driven out of his kingdom 
by Milaraja. The Kiradu inscription of Kumarapala's reign issued in 
V.S. 1218, mentions one Dharanidhara, the grandfather of Dhandhuka 
the Paramara king of Abu.5! There is a tradition that one Dharant- 
varaha was a Paramara king of Navkot.°° Probably Dharanivaraha is 
identical with Dharanidhara, the grandfather of Dhandhuka. As 
Dhavala’s inscription was issued in A.D. 997, Mülaraja must have driven 
Dharanivaraha from Abu before that date. It is possible that later 
Dharanivaraha was restored to his kingdom by Milaraja on conditions 
of vassalage, for we find that his grandson was a feudatory of Muülaràaja's 


grandson. 


Mülaraja and the Kalachuris 

In the Bilhari Chedi inscription it is stated that the Kalachuri king 
Yuvaraja ornamented the foreheads of the Lata women. Probably, this 
means that Yuvaraja carried a raid into Lata. His son Lakshmanaraja 
seems to have persued the policy of his father further. In the Bilhari 
inscription it is said that having bathed in the sea, Lakshmanaraja 
worshipped Someívara.* The Goharwa grant of Lakshmi-Karna gives 
him credit for conquering, among others, the kings of Lata and 
As Lakshmanaraja was probably a contemporary of Müla- 


Gurjara.*7 te | : 
that he had to defeat Mülaraja while going to 


raja, it is possible 
Somanatha. 


Extent of Mülarajas kingdom 


This is practically all that 1 
After his accession he seems to h 


s known about the career of Mularaja. 
ave been left in peace for a long time 
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by his neighbours; how or when he began his aggressive career cannot be 
determined. But beforc his death he managed to bring under his con- 
trol a large part of modern Gujarat. š Bes ts 

From epigraphic evidence we learn that the kingdom of Mularája 
had its capital at Anahilapataka and comprised the Viramgram, Chan- 
sana, Patan and the Mehsana Taluks, that is practically the whole of the 
Kadi district and the Viramgram Taluk. The Balera plates show that 
Sanchor was included within his kingdom. In the south he probably 
conquered the whole of Lata upto Narmada. Hence from north to 
south his territory may be said to have cxtended at one time from 
Sanchor to Narmada. It is not possible to trace from his records the 
eastern and western limits of his kingdom, but as neither his inscriptions 
nor those of his successors for many years mention a place east of the 
Savramati river, it may be tentatively accepted as the castern frontier of 
Mularajas kingdom. In the west as we have seen he most probably 
annexed parts of Saurashtra and Kachchha. 


Administration and Character 


Mularaja probably lowered the land revenue and by fixing it at the 
reduced rate improved the condition of the peasants. He also adopted 
other methods to alleviate the misery of the people. He appointed three 
brothers named Madhava, Lula and Bhübha to supervise his charities 
and commissioned them to look after the digging of square and round 
wells and tanks as well as the erection of houses of refuge, colleges, 


temples, alms-houses, markets, towns, villa 
halls.5$ 


Mularaja appointed as his chaplain Sola, the ancestor of the poet 
SomeSvara the author of Kiwlikaumudi, and there 


Sola continued to serve the Chaulukyas in th 
one Vara, probably a Chapotkata officer, as one of his ministers. . The 
Dandanayaka Vimala, better known as the builder of one of the Abu 


temples, Was the son of this Vira, and the family claims to have supplied 
a long line of high officials to the Chaulukyas.°° 
) 


Mularaja married Madhavi, the daughter of a Chahamana_ prince 
named Bhoja.! The name of Bhoja does not appear in any Chahamana 
record, so that it is not possible to identify him 
that he might have been the 
Kathakosa of Stichandra.°2 
the successor of Miularaja. 

According to Ratnamala, Mularaja was of a tre 
and being unskilled in war | 


ne would destroy 
false confidence. He was stern with : 


miserly. In person he w 


ges, drinking fountains and 


after the descendants of 
at capacity? He appointed 


à It has been suggested 
Bhoja mentioned in the Apabhraméa work 
Madhavi was the mother of Chamundaraja 


acherous disposition. 
his enemies by inspiring 


a strong will but passionate and 
as handsome but dark? 


a) 
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Death of Mülaraja and Accession of Chamundaraja 


Milaraja had appointed his son Chamundaraja as the Yuvaraja, and 
had granted him the important right of issuing land grants without his 
(Mularaja’s) sanction as carly as V.S. 1033. According to Hemachandra, 
after Chàmunda's return from the victorious campaign against Barapa, 
Mülaraja invested him with full royal powers, and had his abhisheka 
performed. Then Mülaràja retired to Sristhala or Siddhapura where he 
gave up life by immolating himself on a funeral pyre on the banks of 
Sarasvati. Merutunga gives a different version of the abdication of 
Mularaja.°° It may therefore be concluded that shortly before his death 
Mularaja abdicated in favour of his son, most probably in V.S. 1053 
(A.D. 997-8). 

With the inadequate accounts that we possess it is not possible to 
give ən estimate of Mülaraja's character. He was a successful man prob- 
ably with the qualities and defects of an adventurer; but he possessed 
some other qualities too, whjch enabled him to establish a dynasty and 
to herald an era of prosperity and glory in Gujarat. It is not known 
what administrative mcasures he undertook to stabilise his kingdom, but 
whatever those were, his descendants succeeded peacefully to his throne 
and were strong enough to tide over the storm of the Muslim invasion 
which came within thirty years of Mularaja's dcath. 
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Chamiindaraja (c.V.S. 1053-1066), Vallabharaja (c.V.S. 1066), 
and Durlabhavaja (c.V.S. 1066-1080) 


Chamundaraja, the son of Mularaja, probably ascended the throne 
some time in A.D. 996-97. As early as V.S. 1033, Chamunda as a 
Yuvaraja was issuing land grants? which show that he was at that time 
old enough to be entrusted With such considerable power. Hence at 
the time of his accession, he must have been quite advanced in age. 

No inscription issued during the reign of Chamunda or his two 
successors has yet been discovered, and the chronicles record little about 
them. We have already seen that Hemachandra gave the credit to 
Chamunda for defeating Barapa during the reign of Mülaraja; but as 
all other chronicles ascribe this victory to Mülaraja himself, it seems that 
Chàmunda fought under his father, though he may have led the army 
during the actual combat. 


Chamunda and Sindhuraja 


Two conventional verses in the Vastupala-Tejahpála-prasasti des- 
cribe Chamunda as having decorated the earth with the heads of the 
enemy princes, and his sword is compared to the well of thc goddess 
Harisiddhi, wherein the ruthless enemies, prepared for death, carned 
lame by pouring their blood? Jayasirhha Siri mentions more specifically 
that Chamunda killed in battle one Sindhuraja who was as ungovern- 
able as the sea. This Sindhuraja can be no other than the Paramara 
Sindhuraja of Malava who was Chamunda’s contemporary. Sindhu- 
raja’s court poet Padmagupta mentions his victory over the princes of 
the Hünas, and Keralas, and the inhabitants of Vagada, Lata and 
Murala.* Vagada was the country comprising Banswara and the Dungar- 
pur states, which lies to the north-east of Gujarat, and Lata was southern 
Gujarat. Padmagupta does not mention the names of the kings with 
whom Sindhuraja had to fight for Lata, but it could be either Ghamunda 
or Goggiraja. The history of Lata during this period is confused. Most 
probably Sindhuraja attacked while Lata was under Chamunda, who 
soon after took his aaeoc For, apart from the Gujarat Ghronteles 
— vee naar b 
of Chamundaraja, Sindhuraja to ane ni hn Gee ct Dum 

do NEM E g r wit is elephant forces beat such 
ON r . s E e thereby lost all his well established fame.* 
cov m : i ee Ot ue Was thoroughly beaten by 
as Jayasimha Siri, that Sindhuraja was 
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killed need not be taken as literally true. The effect of Chamunda’s 
victory probably led to a diminution of the Paramara influence in Abu 
and Mewad where Chaulukya influence predominated. 


Lata 


It has been held that the Western Chalukyas during this time con- 
quered Lata. It is possible that Chàmunda was obliged to withdraw his 
troops from Lata after Sindhuraja’s raid in order to fight with him else- 
where. The Western Chálukyas may have taken. advantage of this situa- 
tion and conquered Lata during this period, and set up Goggiraja the 
son of Barapa on his father’s throne. 

The conquest of Lata by the Western Chalukyas is assumed on the 
basis of an inscription found at Lakkundi which refers to one Attimabbe 
who took permission from Satyaéraya to issue a grant soon after the 
king's return from a successful campaign in the Gürjara country.’ This 
statement is supported by the Kanarese work Gadayuddha or Sahasa- 
Bhima-vijaya of the poet Ranna who flourished during the reigns of 
Taila IL and Satyáéraya? Ranna states that it was on account of his 
elephants that Satyá$raya was able to defeat the Gūrjaras.” The date of 
Lakundi inscription (Saka 929; A.D. 1007), and the fact that it mentions 
Satyaéraya as having recently returned from the conquest of Gürjara 
land has been assumed to indicate that the king defeated by Satyasraya 
was Chàmunda. This identification is based on the assumption that 
Chamunda at that time was known as the Gürjara king. or that Lata 
was at that time known as Gürjara land. But there is nothing to 
connect either Chamunda or Lata with Gürjara at this period. Satyasraya 
may have defeated some unknown descendant of the Gürjaras of Nandi- 
puri, who may have been an ally of Chamunda, for, as we shall see there 
are other indications of the collapse of Chaulukya power in Lata during 
this period. 

We learn from the Surat plate of Trilochanapala that Goggiraja 
“relieved his own land like the greater Vishnu, the land that was seized 
upon by powerful enemies like demons.”!° Goggiraja’s son Kirtipala, 
refers to himself in his own inscription as a Mahamandaleévara, and 
though he does not name his suzerain, it may be presumed that both 
Kirtipala and his father were feudatories of the Western Chalukyas and 
that Goggiraja regained Lata with the help of the Western Chalukyas.'? 
“pawerful enemies like demons" who had siezed the land would be thc Š 
Chaulukyas who had defeated Barapa and occupied Lata. 


Last days of Chamunda 

According to Hemachandra, Chamunda had three “sons, namely, j 
Vallabharaja, Durlabharaja and Nagaraja. After their education had 
been completed, . Chamunda asked Vallabha to uproot a ‘thorn,’ that is 
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an enemy. In obedience to his father's command Vallabha set out with 
an army.? š ; 

This is the information left by Hemachandra, but in commenting 
on this verse Abhayatilaka Gani has added a great deal of information 
which is of sufficient importance to be discussed in detail, particularly 
as it has led to some misunderstanding of a serious nature.. After describ- 
ing how the three princes received instructions in the management of 
horses and elephants Hemachandra states: “When Vallabha in obedience 
to his father’s command proceeded to remove the thorn with a large 
cavalry, the earth was rent asunder like the mouth of a tortoise (under 
great burden)."* Commenting on this verse Abhayatilaka Gani states: 
“Chamundarajah kilati-kamat vikalibhutah san bhaginya Vachinidevya 
rajyat sphetayitva tat putro Vallabho rajye pratishthitah." It seems 
therefore that Chamundaraja, having become licentious, was deprived of 
his Kingdom by his sister Vachinidevi, who placed Vallabha on the 
throne. It is far from clear, however, how Vachinidevi, otherwise un- 
known, could become so powerful as to replace her brother by his son. 
This sentence of Abhayatilaka Gani was taken by Forbes to mean that 
Chamunda had some improper relations with his sister. But neither thc 
text nor the commentary lend themselves to such a meaning, and it is 
evident that this slur upon Chamunda's character is bascless. 

Continuing this narrative while commenting on the same verse 
Abhayatilaka Gani relates that after being deprived of his kingdom, 
Chamundaraja, suffering from injured pride, left for Banaras. On his 
way, while passing through Malaya, Chamunda was robbed of his royal 
umbrella presumably by the Malava king. The outraged Chamunda then 
returned to his capital and told his son: “If you are my real son you 
must go and get back the umbrella et cetera from Malava king.” ‘This, 
according to Abhayatilaka Gani, was the cause which led Chamunda to 
order his son to uproot the enemy. According to Merutunga, however, it 
was Durlabha, who passed through Malaya after his abdication in favour 
2 his nephew Bhīma, who was robbed of his umbrella by the Mālava 
SUE Mat. wht ee aes N eer, Bin to 
NG d = E ie eruturiga was the 

: enmity between Gujarat and Malava. 
contradicted himself for he has admitted that Vallabh 
peseging Dhara; hence there Was reason for enmity between the two 
Countries even before Durlabha came to the throne, and it would have 
been extremely unusual not to say im E CS oS e 
attempted to pass dicam = y mprudent, for Durlabha to have 
had attempted to A or DENM des 5 tpa 2 oed 
OMS Ae i e earlier. This argument of 
fought poe em e force to Chamunda, who had actually 
Gani nor Merutun ra Sindhurája, Moreover, neither Abhavatilaka 

: Ba explains the use of a royal umbrella 1 italien] 

à by an abdicatec 


primary reason 
Merutunga has here 
a died while he was 
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monarch on his way to Banaras. However, although both versions 

5 . ` rr. H . 
present practically the same difficulties, there are reasons for accepting 
Abhayatilaka Gani's version in preference to Merutunga's. 


Accession of Vallabha 

The rejection of Abhayatilaka Gani's version would present us with the 
problem of determining the date of Vallabha's accession. Hemachandra 
nowhere refers to Vallabha as a king, far less does he mention his corona- 
tion in the Dvyasraya, though a benedictory verse in the Siddha-Hema- 
chandra is devoted to Vallabha,!? which shows that Hemachandra regarded 
Vallabha as a king, for those verses were composed in honour of only the 
Chaulukya kings. The Vadnagar-prasasti composed during the time of 
Hemachandra includes Vallabha in the list of the Chaulukya kings. 
Some Chaulukya inscriptions do not include the name of Vallabha in 
the Chtulukya genealogy, but most inscriptions do. 

‘The reason may be as suggested by Bühler, that the shortness of the 
reign ineluced the writers of inscriptions to sometimes omit his name; 
it may also be due to the possible fact that his father Chamunda was 
living when he died, as suggested by Dr. Ray. In view of the insertion 
of the incidents mentioned above by Abhayatilaka Gani, the suggestion 
of Dr. Ray seems to be the correct solution to the problem.!? 

Merutunga in his Prabandhachintümani states that Vallabha ascended 
the throne after the death of Chamunda and reigned for six months.!* 
But in his other work, namely, Vichárasren, he has assigned Vallabha a reign 
of fourteen years, and has placed Chamunda in the list of Chapotkata 
kings.|5 Probably Merutunga gave the correct version in the Prabandha- 
chintamani, but it is evident from his conflicting testimonies that his 
source of information for this particular period was corrupt. This 
confusion of the narrator can be explained if we assume that Vallabha 
actually ruled during the life time of his father Chamunda, which Meru- 
tunga was loath to believe probably because assumption of royalty by a 
son during his father's life time was beyond the range of his knowledge. 
But in those days abdication in favour of a son, though rare, was not 
unknown. A famous example is that of the Sahi king Jayapala who, 
according to Muslim historians, abdicated in favour of his son Ananda- 
pala.'? Another example is afforded by a statement found in two 
Kalachuri inscriptions from which it appears that the Kalachuri king 
Ya$aheKarna was crowned while his father Lakshmi-Karna was still alive, 
and the latter performed the coronation ceremony of his son. Hence 
it may be concluded that Vallabha was crowned king after the abdication 
of his father Chamunda. 


Reign of Vallabha 
"The short reign of Vallabha, which probably did not exceed six 
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months seems to have been mostly spent in the campaign he undertook 
against his enemies. We have already seen the version of the Chroniclers 
regarding the cause which led Vallabha to embark on a poner of 
aggression; we shall now try to identify the enemy whom Vallabha 
attacked. : ; 

Abhayatilaka Gani was probably the earliest writer to state that 
Vallabha attacked Malava. But in the verse from which he deduces 
this conclusion Hemachandra merely states: “The kings met him 
(Vallabha) with presents and said “The rivers Para and Sindhu join here, 
(in this country), here is the way to Kuntala "^! Now, Bhoja in his 
Sarasvati-Kanthabharana definitely states that the country where these 
two rivers met belonged to the Naga kings”? Moreover, if Vallabha 
really wanted to go to Malava he should have gone due west from his 
capital through Panchmahal; going to the confluence of those two rivers 
would have meant a long detour for him.** 

The Vadnagar-prasasti composed during the time of Hemachandra, 
declared that Vallabha “‘astonished the circle of the earth by his bold 
deeds. Densely dark smoke rising from the empire of the Malava kings, 
who quaked on hearing of his marches indicated the spread of the fire 
of his anger." In a sense this indicates that Vallabha started for 
Malava but did not reach that country. But Merutunga definitely states 
that Vallabha actually besieged Dhara.2> This theme was further 
embellished by Jayasithha Suri who wrote: “The king of Avanti, 
Munya, scorched by the heat of his (Vallabha’s) prowess could not regain 
his composure (even though) he took recourse to a cool shower bath.'?* 

"Thus we see that in the earliest reference, namely that of Hema- 
chandra, Malava is not mentioned in connection with Vallabha. 
Wadnagar-prasasti does not mention that Vallabha attacked Malava. 
Abhayatilaka Gani mentions that Vallabha entered Malava, while Meru- 
tunga actually makes Vallabha besiege Dhara. 
a step further towards falsifying history by bringing to life the long 
dead Munja, so that some one with a famous name might be mada to 
tremble. But Hemachandra lived at the time when Siddharaja gained 
his famous Victory over the Paramaras of Malava; hence he may be 
to know better than the later Chroniclers the history of thc 
o he Io countries Until therefore, further proof 
piu F CAE the Jater Chroniders has to be reject 
term kantaka Hemachandra M T Posible that by E 
xm i eun do ee mut due Paramaras of Malava, who were 
probably sent the youn s M EIN RE Io Dat case Chama 
Malava to secure allies fs m ji Quads the moite frontier S 
But Vallabha was not destined EI hiq wa eae ae 

Š to lead that attack. For, it is evident 
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from Dvyüsraya that Vallabha died before he could achieve any tangible 
result. 

Abhayatilaka Gani has supplied some details about the death of 
Vallabha. From the description of the disease left by Hemachandra, 
the commentator rightly concludes that Vallabha was attacked by small- i 
pox, and this is corroborated by Merutunga. At first the discase was i 
not properly diagnosed, but with the appearance of erruptions all hope 
of life was given up. Vallabha then called to his death bed all his 
advisers (mantrins) and chided them for not being able to come to a deci- 
sion even when he was alive. He then called for the commander of the 
army and ordered that officer to keep his death a secret. Vallabha then 
offered the officer some gifts and added: “If you remember any benefit 
derived from my father, return immediately to Anahilapataka with the 
army.” The unhappy officer had to carry out his orders, but could not 
prevent the news of the kings death from spreading. But the army b 
returned safely to the capital, though mourning the loss of the gallant | 
prince, Who, placing the safety of the army before his own, had chosen I 
to die alone.?* 

'The death of his eldest son under such tragic circumstances 
naturally affected Chamunda, who placed his second son Durlabha on 
the throne and retired to Suklatirtha on the banks of the Narmada 
where he died some time later.?* 


Accession of Durlabha and the conquest of Lata. 


Durlabha ascended the throne some time. in V.S. 1066. The most 
important event of his reign was the reconquest of Lata. The Vadnagar- | 
prasasti states that, “when filled with anger he somewhat contracted his | 
arched eyebrows, that forthwith indicated its result, the destruction of Í 
the Lata country.”?? Jayasimha Sari also writes: “Then Durlabha- 
raja having obtained his kingdom, a cloud of the forest having destroyed 
the lord of the Latadega, enjoyed: his land with his fortunes. 30 Tt is 
known from the Surat grant of Trilochanapala that Kirtipala, the son 
of Goggiraja lost his kingdom.** An inscription of Kirtipala of Saka 
940 (A.D. 1018) has been found.? Hence Kirtipala's reign lasted at 
least upto A.D. 1018. Durlabha's reign probably came to an end in 
A.D. 1024, so that the conquest of Lata probably took place between 
A.D. 4018 to 1024. 4 E 

We have already suggested that Kirtipala was a Mahamandalesvara 
of the Western Chalukyas of Kalyani.?? The Western Chalukya king 
Jayasimha Jagadekamalla was busy fighting the Cholas from Saka 941 
(A.D. 1019) to Saka 946. Even in Saka 946 Jagadekamalla is known to 5 
have encamped with his victorious army at Kolhapur in the course of a 
March to the northern countries to vanquish the ruler of the Konkan,** 
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Tt is likely that taking advantage of the preoccupation of the Western 
Chalukya king, Durlabha annexed Lata. 


Extent of Durlabha’s kingdom 

An inscription of Durlabha’s successor Bhima I, of AD. 1029, 
records the grant of some land in Cutch35 As Bhima is nowhere 
credited with having conquered that country, it may be concluded that 
Cutch continued without any break to be a part of the Chaulukya 


kingdom from the time of Miularaja. Durlabha's successor Bhima also: 


tried to defend Somanatha and it seems that the famous city had also 
remained all along a part of the Chaulukya kingdom. Thus Durlabha's 
kingdom practically covered the same area as that of Mülaraja, though 
there is no record of the northern limits of his territory. 


Matrimonial Alliances Ë 


According to Hemachandra, Durlabha was invited by Mahendra to 
attend the svayamvara sabha of his sister. Abhayatilaka Gani explains 
that Mahendra was the king of Naddula in Marudeéa.2* He is probably 
identical with the only Mahendra king of Naddula that we know of 
Who was a Chahamana king of that branch? whom Kielhorn identified 
with the prince of the same name who took shelter with Rashtrakuta 
Dhavala when chased by Chahamana Durlabharaja.*s 

Hemachandra devotes practically half a canto to the description of 
the svayamvara sabha which was held at Naddula. Durlabha went there 
and was accorded a fitting reception by Mahendra and almost all the 
girls of the city hastened to catch a glimpse of the good looking 
Chaulukya king?? At last Durlabha reached the svayamvara mandapa 
where he was given a seat befitting his exalted rank. Then Durlabha- 
devi, the sister of Mahendra, entered the pavillion, leaning on a female 
attendant. The attendant pointed out to the princess the kings of Anga, 
Kasi, Avanti, Chedi, Kuru, Hūna, Mathura, Vindhya, Andhra, and 
o Taha sdected sl and garlanded him. After 
eee D. = over, pete: gave his younger sister In 
PEN vu the came Saraja, and according to 
rejected suitors had one e n name of this princess. But the 

ery angry with the successful Durlabha, 


a k mas 2 

Dr p when he was returning to Gujarat. Durlabha, how- 
Ren 3 CC hem with comparative ease and returned home with his 
bride49 . : 

It is difficul 
During the Gas ae € as historical truth. 
is supposed to have 
d he remorseless raids of Sultan 

have been remarkable for so many monarchs 
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the svayamvara sabha of an insignificant Naddula chief's sister. “But 
what sets the stamp of real imagination on the whole episode is the 
defeat by Durlabha of all the assembled kings. It is not surprising that 
this brilliant feat of Durlabha is not recorded in any Chaulukya record, 
nor is it noticed by any other chronicler; there is hardly any doubt that 
it was introduced by Hemachandra so that his mahakávya might not 
suffer from an want of the elements that characterised the classical 
svayamvara of Indumati as described by Kalidasa.'! 

But the marriage of Nagaraja with Lakshmi, which Hemachandra 
describes unostentatiously in a single verse may be a fact. Moreover, 
Abhayatilaka Gani supplies the name of Nagaraja’s wife, which he would 
hardly have done unless he was sure of it. Hemachandra is also unlikely 
to have taken any liberty regarding the parentage of Bhima. But the 
marriage of childless Durlabha with Durlabha belongs to another class 
altogether. Thus it seems, that round a core of truth Hemachandra 
spun out a heroic story which fulfilled the double purpose of providing 
his mahakavya with a svayanivara, and Durlabharaja with some glamour, 
which in truth that king did not possess. 


Establishment of the Kharalaragachchha 

At the end of his commentary of Mahesvarakavi's Sabdabheda- 
prakasa, jüanavimala gives the spiritual lineage of the Kharatara sect to 
which he belonged, and traces its beginning to the year V.S. 1080 (A.D. 
1024), when the great Jaina monk Vardhamana Stiri and his disciple 
Jineívara visited the court of Durlabha in Anahilapataka. There, under 
royal patronage was held a great debate in which Jinesvara defeated 
the Chaityavasins. Chaityavasins then had to carry out the condi- 
tions of defeat and left the capital accordingly, and Durlabha pleased 
with the acumen of Jine$vara conferred on him the title of ee 
(very keen). When Jinesvara succeeded his preceptor K Nee : 
came the name of the sect or gachchha which he led.” "Abhayat Es 
Gani, who belonged to this sect, has, with pardonable puce PM 
liberty of introducing a slightly different version of m ues TIN 
commenting on a verse of Duyasraya; he has fons E: s Da c ep 
received from Jinesvara Sari lessons in Jainism. t is P Te 
Durlabha learnt from the brilliant young monk the t s E 
which was rapidly gaining ground in his realm, but he remained’ to 
last^a staunch Hindu. — 552 C a 

According to Merutunga, Durlabha built 5 O os 
Storeyed palace, with a disbursement omic ai ee NE oo for 
a clock tower. Moreover he had built the temple 0 ae S: um : 
the welfare of the soul of his brother Vallabharaja, and he also i : 


tank of Durlabha excavated.'' a iti 
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er the throne in V.S. 1080. But Durlabha must have died 
that year, for in the next year Gujarat was invaded by 
d as we shall see, this took place in the reign of his 
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CHAPTER V 
Bhima (c.V.S. 1088-1122) & Karna (c.V.S. 1122-1150) 


According to Hemachandra, the childless Durlabha was very fond 
of his nephew Bhima, . son. of Nagaraja. When Bhima came of age 
Durlabha had him crowned king inspite of his protests, Nagaraja, also 
retired from all public activities at the same time and the two brothers 
died soon after. These incidents probably happened at the beginning 
of A.D. '1024.* 


Invasion of Sullan Mahmud 

Within a year of his accession Bhima was faced with the invasion | 
of Sultan Mahmiid. Save for a punitive expedition against the Jats, this E 
was Sultàn Mahmiid’s last Indian expedition and he planned it with as 
much care as the dexterity with which he executed it. This one raid 
earned for him more honour and greater distinction than he had received 
for any other invasion, and Muslim historians—both ancient and 
modern—have singled out this campaign for treatment with particular š j 
satisfaction and have given great detail. But, as is well known, Hindu 
sources do mot give any information regarding the raids of Sultan 
Mahmiid, so that what follows is based solely on the testimony of 
Muslim authors.? 

Gardizi was the first historian to describe Sultan Mahmid’s Gujarat 
campaign. He states that Mahmuüd decided to attack Somnath after he 
had reached Hindusthan.’ By this he probably means that Mahmüd 
made his final preparations after reaching Multan. This is corrobo- 
rated by later historians such as Ibnu' Athir and others who state that 
Mahmud started from Ghazni with his army on 18th October, 1025 
(22nd Sha’ban 416 A.H.) and upon reaching Multan on. about Oth 
November (15th Ramdan), halted there to fix up his route of march, 
and to prepare for the final part of the journey to Gujarat. , Mahmiid J 
carried provisions with him—water and corn—on 30,000 camels, for the | 
way from Multan to Gujarat lay through a barren desert without De 
ants or food.” He also gave orders for the troops to provide Env 
With several days water and provisions as also with provender ae S 
horses besides which 20,000 camels were laden with supplies. ee 
Stay of just over a fortnight, Mahmud completed his pipa e : 
left Multan for Gujarat on 26th November (2nd She Penis 

The first place of importance that Jay in the path ei RC. 
the strong fort of Lodorva about ten miles north-west o J : E 
From there he continued his march along the ridge har pore he 
Jaisalmere state and Mallani and then, probably passing close to t 
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Chiklodar Mata hill, he reached Anahilapataka by the end of December, 
(beginning of Dhu’l-Qa’da) after a march of one month D the 
desert, only to find that its king had already left the capital. 

The king of Anahilapataka or Nahrwala as it is called by the 
Muslim historians, has been given various names by the Muslim authors, 
Farrukhi, whose qasida describes the route taken by Sultan Mahmüd 
whom he is said te have accompanied on this expedition, states that 
Bhima was at that time the king of Nahrwala. He is supported in 
this by Ibnu' Athir who also says that the king of Nahrwala at this 
time was Bhima. Ferishta however, states that Param Dev was then 
the king of Nahrwala.!? 

Garidizi, Nizam ud-Din, and Badauni do not state the name of the 
King of Nahrwala. These three authors state that a king ‘Param Dev’ 
í tried to block the way of Sultàa Mahmüd on his return journey. 
* Ferishta also states that Param Dev—king of Nahrwala—tried to Oppose 
x Mahmüd on his return journey and that he collected. an army in the 
; desert for that purpose. Further while writing of Bhima II Ferishta_ 
H states that Bhima II was a lineal descendant of ‘Param Dev’ who 
š opposed Sultan Mahmud. t is apparent therefore that Ferishta and 
: the other authors were referring to Bhima I whom they called Param 

Dev. That Ferishta should get the name of Bhima II correct but not 
that of Bhrma I may be explained by the fact, that he took the history 
of Mahmüd from non-Indian sources which were prone to make mistakes 
when writing Indian names, whereas he got the name of Bhima II from 
Indian sources, and being an Indian himself made no mistake in trans- 
cribing it properly; it was probably from Indian sources that he learnt 
of the relationship between Bhima land Bhima II. 

- Some scholars are of the opinion that the Pa 
Màhmüd was a king of Abu.!2 But at this 
Paramara Dhandhuka, who was removed 
is most unlikely that such an insignific 
have dared to Oppose Mahmüd. 
was the Param Dev of the Muslir 


ram Dev who opposed 
period the king of Abu was 
from his throne by Bhima. It 
ant prince as Dhandhuka would 
Hence it is difficult to believe that he 


2. i m historians. The most likely explan- 
tion, 2 7 6. D » 2 z D i m . : 
+ therefore, is that ‘Param’ is a mistake for Bhima, which might 


have crept in through the error of the copyists or might have been duc 

to the inability of the early Muslim historians, who Sere foreigners, to 

pronounce or transcribe Indian Names properlyj3 This Vi is sup- 

ported by the statement of Ferishta which has been noted above. More- 

over, Vimala who was a Dandapati of Bhima completed his temple on 

Abu in A.D, 1032. As this temple must have taken at least five years 

to build it is most probable that Abu was under the control of the 

DUM C time of Mahmüd's invasion. 

' the Muslim histori T. ü 
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accuse Bhima of cowardice, but the facts as they are known may be 
construed in quite a different way. Anahilapataka was situated in an 
entirely flat sandy country without any strong natural defence. The 
river Sarasvati gave no protection as it was easily fordable, and beyond 
the river the country was eminently suitable for the cavalry charges for 
which Mahmüd's army was famous. To these disadvantages was prob- 
ably added the element of surprise, for the route chosen by Mahmud 
was not tbe usual one from Multan to Gujarat, it is thercfore likely 
that Bhima did not learn of Mahmüd's approach till very late. When 
he found it hopeless to defend his capital he tried at least to save his 
army by removing it elsewhere. Probably Bhima removed his family 
to Kanthakot from which Ibnul Athir concluded that Bhima himself 


fled there. 


In, those days Anahilapataka was not the large city it became later, 
and it was more or less evacuated, for we do not hear the descriptions 
of massacre and loot which a Muslim historian is generally only too 
glad to describe. -Mahmiid stayed there for a few days, replenished his 
stores of water and provisions and left for Somnath.?! 

The short stay of Mahmud at Anahilapataka may also have been 
influenced. by the news of the defence which was being prepared at 
Modhera, eighteen miles to the south of Anahilapátaka. There the 
failed after offering a stiff resistance. As the number of Indian defen- 
ders is put at only 20,000,!5 this does not seem to have been the main 
army. 


dated V.S. 1083 (A.D. 10 


of the erection of the temple. — 

- After Modhera, the next place of importance on Mahmüd's march 
was Delavada near Una. This town surrendered without struggle but 
Mahmüd massacred all the inhabitants.’ From there Mahmüd started 
on the final stage of his journey and reached Somnath on 6th January. 
1026 (14th Dhu'l-Qa'da, 416 A.HL.)? According to all the Muslim his- 
torians the city of Somnath had its defences, which probably consisted 
of a fort guarding the temple?" Mahmüd now laid siege to this fort, 
whose commander, according to Gardizi, left the fort with his family 
and escaped to an island near by.?' Even if this story is true, the deser- 
tion by their commander did not demoralise the stout hearted defenders 


been taken to be the yea || 


of Somanatha. 
The day after his arrival Mahmud began his assault on the fort of 


Somnath. A deadly shower of arrows forced the defenders to leave the 
battlements, and the Muslims scaled the ramparts of the fort by the 
afternoon of the 7th January, 1026; but a renewed charge by the Indians 
drove the Muslims out of their positions. The next morning (Sth 
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January) the Muslims renewed their attack and having captured the 
fortifications forced the Indians to retreat to the gates of the temple.?2 
It is probable that Bhrma tried to relieve the beseiged garrison but was 
forced to retreat after a bitter contest.2* Then the Indians displayed 
the supreme strength of their faith by sacrificing their lives in a stub- 
born resolve to save their deity. But their desperate fury to save their 
temple was unsuccessful although 50,000 defenders are said to have, lost 
their lives. Some survivors are said to have tried to escape in a boat, 
but they were followed and drowned or slain by guards whom Mahmiid 
had cunningly posted along the sea coast.?! 

~The stone idol was then taken out from its foundation in the 
ground and broken into small pieces. Some of these were taken to 
Ghazni on camels where they were placed under the steps of the mosque. 
There was some treasure under the idol. All that treasure was, taken. 
A large amount of property was thus obtained, consisting of silver idols, 
jewels, and treasures of various kinds,” 

Mahmud did not stay at Somnath for more than a fortnight;2° 
probably by that time Bhima had completed his preparations for mect- 
ing him, which led to this hasty retreat. Gardizi definitely states: 
"Mahmüd now returned. For Param Dev, Badshah of the Hindus, 
stood in his way disputing his path. — Mahmüd decided therefore to 
leave the right road back to Ghazni from fear lest this great victory of 
his should turn into defeat (results of this great victory be thrown away). 
He left by way of Mansura towards Multan. His soldiers suffered many 
hardships partly on account of water and partly on account of the Jats 
of Sindh and on other grounds. Many of the soldiers of Islam lost 


their lives in this Way. At last Multan was sighted and Mahmüd 
marched on to Ghazni,’27 


It is stated that on his Way to Mansura from Somnath, Mahmüd 


reduced a fortress in which Bhima was hiding. Ibnu'l Athir states that 
Bhima went there at the approach of the Muslims leaving Anahilapáta- 
ka, while Ferishta States that Bhima retired there after the fall of 
Somnath; Ferishta adds that Mahmud returned to Anahilapataka from 
Somnath and on lear abouts proceeded to capture 
2 has to be rejected as he has 
ever returned to Anahilapataka. 
at the Param Dey of the Muslim 
: j , and he was a at ti 8 ve- 
Paring his attack on the retreating MIN E eue ae TE 
any fortress. "Therefore, the real facts 
when he states that after the victory 
a fort in which governor of Nahrwala 


out, that “Mahmad ; It is therefore most likely, as has been pointed 
> anmud in his anxiety to avoid Bhima’s armies in the 
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neighbourhood of Anahilapataka, avoided that route, and with the 
assistance of guides tried to find a shorter and less frequented road to 
Sind. During these movements he defeated, as Khond Mir says, a 
section of Bhima’s army, which may have been sent from Anahilapataka 
to Cutch to block that line of retreat”?! i 

It is said that during his hasty retreat through Cutch, Mahmüd was 
forced to accept an Indian as his guide. To avenge the spoliation of 
Somanatha he led Mahmiid astray to a waterless desert. After suffer- 
ing terrible privations Mahmüd was able to extricate his army from 
the peril and reached Mansura.;^ From there his wretched army haras- 
sed in the rear by the Jats reached Multan and safety, and at last on 
2nd April 10262? (10th Safar, 417 A.H.) they arrived at Ghazni. 

Thus it took Mahmud a little more than six months to complete 
the most famous of his campaigns. His opponent Bhima probably did 
not learn that an invasion of Gujarat was impending till Mahmüd had 
made a fair advance from Multan which he left on 26th November. 
But Bhima must have had some advance information in order to leave 
his capital in time and organise a defence at Modhera by the end of 
December. Hence he cannot be said to have been taken entirely by 
surprise. But Mahmud pressed his initial advantage relentlessly, and 
allowing his troops practically no rest after the action at Modhera, 
marched on to Somnath. Between Modhera and Somnath Mahmud 
met with no resistance. The reason cannot be as stated by the Muslim 
historians that the Indians hoped that their gods would crush Mahmud, 
but probably because after the reverse at Modhera, Bhima was left with 
hardly enough troops to garrison Somnath. Probably he had taken 
the major part of his army to some place near Jaisalmere expecting 
Mahmud to return by the route that he had followed during his 
advance. There may be some truth in Ferishta's statement that Bhima 
himself tried to relieve the garrison of Somnath and fought there bravely 
but was foiled in his attempt to pierce through the encircling Manip 
army. Bhīma thereafter may have joined his main army and awaite 
Mahmiid’s return in order to fall on him, and sent a small garrison ë 
Cutch under the governor of Anahilapataka to engage Rh 
measure try to return through Cutch and Sind. Realising h ys 


i i estimate, Mahmüd, with 
strate : which he did not underes : 
Miu danger, conquered the 


great difficulty and in the face of personal d s s nd 

fortress, overcoming those natural defences which had p y le 
Bhima ¿to select it : 

; i < with the main army of the 

a ü ed an encounter with th 

eee qe no e noted that by refusing 


Chaulukyas. In fairness to Bhīma it should b i ye 
O one Mahmiid on the plains of Gujarat and choosing instead to 
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disadvantageous to the latter, he showed a sense of. strategy: which 
unfortunately most of his contemporary Indian kings did NOL possess, 
Bhima clearly intended that the tired soldiers of Mahmud, weary after 
their long and arduous march and laden with booty—which always 
diminishes the effectiveness of fighting troops—should mect the Guja- 
rat army at a spot selected in advance by him. That Mahmüd should 
foresee this and have eluded him does not reflect on the intrinsic merit 
of his plan nor on his valour. It only proves that the experience 
gained in thirty years of constant fighting was superior to the strategy 
of a young soldier, who, nevertheless probably. succeeded in forcing 
Mahmüd to leave Gujarat much earlier than he intended."! 


Bhima defeats the king of Sind 


It was probably soon after the departure of Sultan Mahmüd that 
Bhima defeated a king of Sind, who, according to Hemachandra, was 
called Hammuka. It is possible that Bhima tried to follow the retreat- 
ing Muslim army and attack it from the rear but was disappointed; for, 
there is no evidence that he was ever able to contact the Muslims. 
Muslim historians have only stated that the Jats hanging at the rear of 
the Sultan's army harassed it, and thc following year Sultan Mahmüd 
came to India on his last expedition to chastise the jats.;?5 It is. there- 
fore clear that the retreating army of Mahmüd was not strong, and, 
what is more important, he did not leave any adequate force behind 
him capable of even chaStising the Jats. Hence it is not unlikely that 
after learning of the route followed by the retreating Muslims, Bhima 
marched on to Sind and gained a victory there. 

Hemachandra describes in some detail 
-Hammuka. According to him, one day tw 
that he (Bhima) was a great king, obeyed by the kings of Pundra, 
Andhra, and .Magadha;?* but that the kings of Sindhu and Chedi in 
their pride not only refused to proclaim Bhima's fame but actually 
defamed him; The king of Sindhu was a m 
defeated the King of Sivasana 38 the kin 
also obeyed him? The king of Chedi 
‘would not be on friendly terms with him or respect him when he: set 
out to war," Was indeed a mighty prince.*! Hearing of this Bhima 
advanced with his army and reached the banks of the Indus? bridged 
the river and crossed it.43 Then’ Hammuka the king of Sind offered 
battle,!^ was defeated and had to submit to Bhima.*5 

Hemachandra has also celebrated Bhima’s conquest of Sind in a 
Jaudatory verse in Siddha-Hemachandra. Merutuüga' also records 
Bhima's Victory in Sind.4s' There is however, no epigraphic evidence 
to corroborate these Statements of the two Chroniclers, but, as has been 
‘stated above, it is not improbable that the youthful monarch would 


Bhima’s victory over King 
O spies reported to Bhima 


ighty nionarch who had 
gs of China, Barbara, arid Teja 
Was so powerful that he who 
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have led his army into Sind which lay just beyond the western borders 
of his kingdom." ^ Whether he reached the Indus or not is another 
matter, which cannot be answered with certainty on the evidence at 
present available. 

The laudatory verse of Siddha-Hemachandra states: “Sri Bhima 
has now recast the Mahabharata in as much as he has won over Karna 
and (also) Sindhuraja who was hard to conquer in battle’.“8 The broad 
pun uscd here is obviously that the epic heroes Sindhuraja (Jayadratha), 
and Karna, both killed in the Bharata war by Arjuna, were killed by 
Bhima. Now, Hemachandra in describing the campaign of Bhima against 
Hammuka uses the word ‘Saindhava’ which Abhayatilaka Gani explains 
as ‘Sindhur-avijano’."° But elsewhere in another verse in Duyáíraya, 
the Saindhavas and the Kachchhas are mentioned together from which 
it may be inferred that Hemachandra wanted to indicate that these two 
peoples were close neighbours. The recently discovered plates of the 
Saindhavas prove that there ruled in western Kathiwad, with their 
capital at Ghumli (25 miles rorth-east of Porbandar), a line of petty 
princes of the Saindhava family, who claimed the epic hero Jayadratha 
as the founder of the family.' If therefore one is right in concluding 
from Duyasraya that the Saindhavas and “the Kachchhas were neigh- 
bours, then it is possible to identify Hammuka as a Saindhava king. 


Moreover, the unusual name Hammuka which does not appear to be 
Muslim, is similar to the names of such Saindhava kings as Ranaka, 
Jaika, and Agguka, the last name being borne by three Saindhava kings. 
The last known date of the Saindhavas is A.D. 919. Probably the 
dynasty continued to rule and Hammuka was a king of this dynasty 
who was defeated by Bhima. 


Re-conquest of Abu 

We have already seen that Milaraja ousted Dharanivaraha, prob- 
ably from Abu. We know that Dharanivaraha’s grandson Dhandhuka 
was a feudatory of Milaraja’s grandson Durlabha, but that he rebelled 
against Bhima. Bhima defeated this Dhandhuka, who thereupon took 


‘refuge at Chitrakuta which was then included within the territory of 


the Paramara king, Bhoja of Malava. Thereafter Bhima appointed 
Vimala; the builder of the famous temple, as his Dandapati at Abu. 
Later it appears, at the instance of Vimala, Bhima reinstated Dhand- 
huka.° An inscription in Vimala’s temple, obviously executed after the 
temple was built is dated V.S. 1088 (A.D. 1032). As it took at least five 
years to,build the temple the construction must have been started in 
about A.D. 1027. Probably Bhima reconquered this territory from 
Dhandhuka shortly before this date? Probably Dhandhuka once 
again revolted, for, an inscription of Dhandhuka’s son Purnapala dated 
V.S. 1099 (A.D. 1042) describes him as a Mahavajadhiraja ruling over 
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Arbuda-mandala, having conquered his enemy.? But the restoration 
of the Abu Paramaras was short lived, for another of Vimala's inscrip- 
tions dated V.S. 1119 (A.D. 1062)5* shows that by that date Abu again 
formed a part of Bhima's kingdom. After this Abu remained a part 
of the Chaulukya kingdom, till the end of the thirteenth century, 
though the Paramaras were allowed to rule there as vassals. It is possi- 
ble that the second conquest of Abu by Bhima was due to the downfall 
and death of Paramara Bhoja. 


Bhima and the Paramaras of Bhinmal 


Bhima then turned his sword against another branch of the 
Paramaras.** From the Sundha Hill inscription we learn that Krishna- 
deva of the Bhinmal branch of the Paramaras was for a tme a captive 
in the hands of Bhima and was released by the Naddula Chahamana 
Anahilla who defeated Bhima. Thereafter Krishnarája ruled as an 
independen: king and his inscriptions refer to him as Maharajadhiraja.*" 


Bhima and the Ghàühamünas of Naddula 


It was probably the growing power of the Chaulukyas under Bhima 
that brought the Naddula Chahamanas into conflict with Bhima. 
Naddula Chahamana Anahilla was probably Bhima's cousin and jea- 
lousy may have played a part in this conflict which was rather a pro- 
tracted one. The Sundha Hill Inscription of Chachigadeva, which gives 
a genealogy of the Naddula Chahamanas, does not mention any rela- 
tionship between the Chaulukyas and the Chahamánas. On the other 
hand it states that Ahilla, the grandson of Mahendra (in this inscription 
called ‘Mahindu’)** defeated an army of the Gürjara king Bhima, who is 
undoubtedly the first Chaulukyan king of that name. Ahilla's paternal 
unde, Anahilla, who succeeded Ahilla, is also stated to have defeated 
Bhima. Another Chahamana inscription which describes Anahilla as 
having succeeded Mahendra, states that at Pratishthanaka (modern 
Paithan) Anahilladeva killed Bhima’s best elephants.5? (Ihe Sundha 
Hill Inscription also mentions that Anahilla defeated the elephant force 
of Bhima). Anahilladeva is also said to have destroyed the army (?) of 
king Bhima and confiscating the villages which belonged to the latter 
turned the country of Saptasata (lit. consisting of 700 villages) into one 
consisting of seven thousands? A Saptasata-vishaya is mentioned in the 
la and it is not unlikely that this part 
ed to as Sapta£ata-defq.*! Anahilla had 
draraja. According to the Sundha Hill 
Bhima to release from prison a king 
ified with the Paramara Krishnaraja of 
prasada's brother Jinduraja or Jendraraja 
Nscription to have fought victoriously at 
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Sanderao, the modern Sanderao in Jodhpur state, south-west of Nadol 
The other inscription mentions that at Shanderaka the defeated army 
belonged to Bhīma against which Jendrarāja acted as the ‘marine fire 
in the sea'??. From the places where the battles took place it is evident 
that Bhima was the aggressor, and that the Chahamanas resisted him 
effectively during his reign. This struggle with the Chāhamānas con- 
tinued during the reign of Bhima’s son Karna. 


Bhima and the Paramdras of Málava 


Bhima played an important part in the downfall of Paramara Bhoja 
of Malava, which for a time left the Paramaras totally powerless. The 
defeat of the great Paramára monarch was naturally considered the high 
watermark of Bhima’s glory, and almost all the Chroniclers, with the 
surprising exception of Hemachandra, have recorded this victory in 
suitable verses. The Vadnagar-praíasti states; Illustrious king Bhima- 
deva, who, though terrible (bhima) to his foes, ever granted enjoyment 
to his fritnds, as ruler, carried this load of the earth. What wonder 
was there that his horses, supremely skilled in accomplishing the five 
paces (called dhara) quickly gained Dhara the capital of Malava?”* 
The chaplain SomeSvara states that, just as on the rising of the moon 
the lotus withers, so did Bhoja wither away by (the power) of Bhima. 
“We (Bhima) who has conquered the lord of Dhara (eka-Dhàra-pati) with 
a two bladed sword (dvidhara), what wonder is there, that he (Bhima) 
should conquer hundreds of swordsmen. By whose (Bhima's) strong 
bow, though it reached his neck, Bhoja, when fleeing, was hurled from 
his horse, as if supposing that he was virtuous (or strung).”°" The 
Vastupila-T ejahpala-prasasti states that it was proper that upon this 
attack the goddess of wealth left Bhoja’s heart, the goddess of learning 
his mouth, and the sword his hands.°° Arisimha and Balachandra 
describe in a matter of fact manner how Bhima defeated Bhoja,®* but 
At the setting in of the frost of his greatness 


»67 


Jayasimha Süri writes: 
the arm of Bhoja faded away like the lotus (and that) very properly. 
gives the most detailed information regarding the rela- 
tionship between Bhima and Bhoja, though as usual he weaves around 
these two historical figures a number of interesting anecdotes, so that it 
often becomes difficult to distinguish between fact and fiction. Shorn of 
the anecdotes Merutunga’s account would be as follows: . . 

Bhima and Bhoja were contemporaries?* and there was a league of 
friendship between them.” Bhoja wanted to put an end to mE peace 
ful relations, but Bhima managed to maintain them. In a ee year 
famine was raging in Gujarat owing to à draught, and B Hoe was 
informed by his spy’? that king Bhoja was for this very Rr pepe. 
ing to invade Gujarat. Bhima became anxious and sent me ° 
orders to his diplomatic agent named Damara: “Whatever we may have 


Merutunga 
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to pay by way of fine ?' King Bhoja must be prevented from coming to 
this country during the present year." So Damara went to Bhoja and 
tried to dissuade him but without success.72 Bhoja ordered that the 
drum for the advance should be beaten, and then proceeded to witness 
a dramatic performance in which Tailapadeva was mockingly represented 
as rotting in a gaol. This provided Damara with a cue, and he sar- 
castically reminded Bhoja that this same Tailapa had had the ‘head of 
king Munja fixed on a stake.’ This timely reminder of his ancestoy’s 
fate diverted Bhoja's attention to Tilinga, but when he heard that 
Tailapa was advancing with a very large force, he became very anxious, 
At this crucial moment Damara came and showing Bhoja a ‘forged royal 
Tescript, informed him that Bhima had reached Bhogapura. Bhoja took 
this false news seriously, and begged Damara to check the further ad- 
vance of his master by any means. After repeated requests from Bhoja, 
the clever Dàmara accepted a male and a female elephant from Bhoja 
and sent them to Bhima, ostensibly to appease him. 

Vater, when Bhima was engaged in conquering Sind, Bhoja sent a 
Digambara named Kulachandra against Gujarat. Kulachandra sacked 
Anahilapataka and had cowries sown at the gate of the clock tower of 
the palace. This disturbed Bhoja, who took the sowing of cowries to 
indicate that money from Malaya would flow to Gujarat. Damara was 
again sent to Bhoja's court, where, by describing Bhima as excecdingly 
handsome, he made Bhoja curious to sce Bhima, Bhima came to Bhoja's 
Court disguised as a betel-box bearer, but fled before he could be 
identified. Thereafter diplomatic relatio 
find that a representative of Gujarat retorted to Bhoja’s remark that 
Gujarati's were stupid. On another occasion Bhima sent Bhoja four 
persons whom he had asked for in a cleverly composed verse.5 Then 
one day Bhoja went, as was his habit, to worship in his family temple 
Situated on the outskirts of Dhara, and the goddess appearing to the 
king warned him that he was surrounded by enemy soldiers. Bhoja 
came out and found himself really surrounded by Gujarati soldiers; 


ape on his swift steed. As he was entering 
unted Gujarati soldiers, Aliya and Kolüya,'* 
neck and saying, “So near have you come to 


ns were maintained, for, we 


Merutunga continues, Kalachurj Karna of Daàhala'* 


25 È Muda CO Saying that they should decide which of 
em was the superior, either by engaging their armies, or in a duel. or 


in munificence, or in a dispute in the four sciences. Bhoja was, terrified 
° Proposal that the two kings should 
that the king who completed his t 


winner. T r 5 Š 
vinner. Karna won the Wager, and as Bhoja would not keep to his 
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part of the bargain, he (Karna) set out with his 136 feudatories, “and 
at the same time he invited Bhima to attack the country of Malava ir 
the rear, promising him half of Bhoja’s kingdom.” Then Bhojs a che 
by these two kings, gradually lost his pride and, overtaken by a malady, 
he died. On hearing the. news of Bhoja's death, Karna broke down 
the fort and appropriated all the wealth of the Paramára kino.’ 
Thus we see that according to Merutunga, Bhoja was the seer eon 
first he wanted to attack Gujarat when she was suffering from a terrible 
famine; next he actually invaded the country when Bhima was away. 
Then apparently Bhima sent Damara to the court of Lakshmi-Karna to 
seck his alliance against Bhoja. In the meantime Bhoja suffered a 
terrible defeat at the hands of the Western Chalukya king Someévara I, 
who burnt his famous capital Dhara as well as Ujjain. Then, probably 
taking advantage of the weakness of Bhoja, Bhima and Lakshmi-Karna 
attacked him. From Merutunga’s statement it appears that Bhima was 
not at Dhara when Bhoja died and Lakshmi-Karna stormed the city. 
For, Merutunga definitely states that Bhima had to apply to Lakshmi- 
Karna, through his ambassador Damara, for news of Bhoja’s condition, 
as all the mountain passes had been closed by Lakshmi-Karna’s officers. 
But as all the other chronicles, as well as the Vadnagar-prasasti are 
definite that Bhima entered Dhara, it seems likely that he entered the 
city, not at the time of its fall after Bhoja’s death, but at a later date. 
He may also have carried out a surprise raid on Dhara when accord- 
ing to Merutunga two Gujarati soldiers had Bhoja at their mercy. 
This story is undoubtedly fictitious, but it may record an earlier inva- 
sion of Dhara. But it is also possible that Merutunga confused the 
add to his number of Prabandhas and that the 
incident of Bhoja's encirclement by Gujarati soldiers happened while 
Bhima in alliance with Karna was besieging Dhàra.? Probably Bhima 
did not personally lead his soldiers, but sent a contingent of troops to 
his ally. Dann eee 
The struggle between the Chaulukyas and the Paramar is 
recorded in several Paramāra inscriptions. The Udayapur-pı asaslt 
definitely mentions both Bhima and the king of Chest a S ee 
defeated by Bhoja’s mercenaries.5? The undated Cala M E o ie 
Paramara feudatory Ya$ovarman, which were NAH D ES 
end of Bhoja's reign. also state that Bhoja dalan d a ° 
Kaynata, Lata, Gürjara, Chedi, and Konkana. nee d ° s. 
and Chedi were probably Bhima and Lakshmr-Karna. he s an aa 
inscription of Paramara Jayasiñha also records that = E 
fought against the Gürjaras and received a eie E E S * 
Mandhata plates of Paramara Jayasirhha were Issue! ihe. Ng 
V.S. 1112 (A.D. 1055) it is evident that by this ume aramara 
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By defeating Bhoja with the help of Lakshini-Karna, Bhima show- 
ed statesmanship and diplomatic skill of a very high order. _According 
to Merutunga, Lakshmi-Karna had 136 vassals; this number is certainly 
exaggerated, but Lakshmi-Karna, who has been compared to Napoleon, 
was the most powerful monarch in India at that time. Bhoja was also 
a powerful monarch. Probably during the earlier part of his reign 
Bhima found that Bhoja was too strong for him, hence he formed the 
alliance with the Kalachuris and destroyed Bhoja, but he had to contend 
with the Kalachuris also. 


Bhima and Lakshmi-Karna 

According to Merutunga, after the fall of Dhara, the Kalachuri 
king appropriated all of Bhoja’s wealth and Bhima sent a peremptory 
message to his ambassador Damara, demanding half of Bhoja’s kingdom 
as had been bargained, or Damara’s head. “Accordingly, desirous of 
Carrying out the orders of his sovereign, he (Damara) entered the royal 
pavillion with thirty-two foot-soldiers, and ‘took Karna prisoner, when 
he was asleep in the middle of the day.” Ultimately Damara satisfied 
Bhima by extracting from LakshnirKarna a golden shrine for gods, of 
which the chief was Siva, the Salagrama (Chintamani) stone and Ganeśa.®? 

The last part of Merutunga's story is supported by Hemachandra, 
according to whom, after the defeat of Hammuka, Bhima turned upon 
the Chedi king, who collected some Bhilla soldiers. The king of Chedi 
took counsel as to whether he should fight or conciliate Bhima,?* and 
Bhima too sent his ambassador Damodara to demand from the Chedi 
king his minimum dues, just as Yudhishthira had demanded five villages 
through Krishna. Damodara related to the Chedi king the extent 
of Bhima's power: that among the Kings who served him were the 
kings of Dasarna, King Bhadrabhata of the Gaj 
kings called Yanti, Ranti, Nanti, Ganti, 
hearing this Karna became afraid, and 
of Bhima and ultimately settled the affai 
which he had taken after defeating Bhoj 
Bhima returned to his capital. 

It is apparent that the events 
Hemachandra have little 
chandra first, the name 
feudatories are all fictitious, 


abandha country, and 
Hanti, Vanti, and Manti.87 On 
began to praise the lunar race 
r by delivering a golden shrine 
a the King of Malava.55 Then 


relation to actuality. To take Hema- 


very rapid and Bhima may haye taken advantage of his former ally's 
adversity, but certainly not i andra would have us 
believe. The fact that Hemachandra does not mention Bhima’s 


struggle with Bhoja and that Karna and Bhima were once allies, render 
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this part of his narrative unreliable. But the fact that Hemachandra 
mentions that Bhima went away satisfied after having obtained Bhoja’s 
golden shrine from Karna, probably indicates that the two kings fell out 
over the division of spoils. 

Merutunga probably derived part of his material for Bhima-Bhoja- 
prabandha from Dvydasraya and part from the Kirtikaumudi to which 
he probably added several stories which were current about Bhoja 
during his own time; he may also have invented a few.5? In any case 
the story of Damara’s capture of Lakshmi-Karna while that king was 
enjoying his mid-day siesta after his capture of Dhara, that is when his 
power was at its zenith, is to say the least fantastic. Both the stories— 
of Duyasraya and of Prabandhachintamani were intended to show the 
cleverness of Damodara or Damara, which even to-day is proverbial in 
Gujarat. To conclude that the alliance between Bhima and Lakshmi- 
Karnà came to an end over the division of spoils from Dhara on the 
basis of these uncorroborated anecdotes, may not seem to be warranted. 
But a'verse in the Rewah?Stone Inscription of LakshmrKarna states 
that “when Karna approached (the Gürjara country) tears mixed with 
collyrium flowed on the cheeks of Gürjara women living in the neighbour- 
hood, and colour marks indicative of their non-widowhood slipped as 
it were from their foreheads.” ‘This is supported by a Pingala verse.?? 
This shows that there was a struggle between LakshmrKarna and the 
contemporary Girjara king, Bhima, and that most probably it took 
place after the defeat of Bhoja as the Chroniclers rclate. So long as 
Bhoja was alive the Paramara territory separated the Chaulukya and 
the Chedi kingdoms so that the chances of a conflict between the two 
were very remote! Bilhana records that Some$vara I, the Western 
Chàlukya king utterly destroyed the power of Karna,?? and it is possible 
that Bhima sent his demands after the power of the Chedi king had 
been destroyed. 


The last days of Bhima 

Udayamati was the name of Bhima’s queen, but according to 
Merutunga, he was excessively fond of a beautiful courtesan named 
Bakuladevi whom he took into his antahpura.? Both Hemachandra 
and Merutunga say that Bhima had three sons, but whereas they agree 
that the name of the eldest was Mülaraja, and that another was Karna, 
the^other son is called ‘Kshemaraja’ by Hemachandra and 'Haripala' by 
Merutunga.?! According to Hemachandra Mularaja died during the 
lifetime of his father, who thereupon offered the throne to Kshemaraja. 
Kshemaraja refused the crown, and he and Bhima induced Karna to 
accept it? As instances of such voluntary abnegations are extremely 
rare, it may not be a presumptuous reflection on the great monks 
veracity to ‘assume that he was glossing over the unsavoury genealogy 
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of his royal disciple as befitted a courtier. For, Merutunga relates that 
Haripala (who is undoubtedly the Kshemaraja of Hemachandra) was a 
natural son of Bhima by Bakuladevi.*^ 

Great as the political importance of Bhima's reign was, its signific- 
ance in the history of Indian architecture was no less. It was during 
his reign that one of the finest temples extant was built,—the Dilwara 
temple at Abu. The two other important temples constructed during 
his reign are now in ruins, having been broken by later Muslim hordes. 
It is interesting therefore to find that the earliest known mosque built 
in India was erected during his reign and within his territory in A.D. 
1035 (445 A.H.) at Ahmedabad." 

Queen Udayamati was also a famous builder. Merutunga says that 
she excavated at the capital a new reservoir which was much better than 
the Sahasralinga lake. Popular legend credits her with digging the 
“Rani ki vav, a well at Anahilapataka, which is in ruins to-day, but 
its exquisite carvings still excite admiration."5 

Bhima is described by Krishnaji as dark, stout, tall, and hairy, but 
handsome, haughty, fond of war, and not afraid of the Mlechchhas.?? 
Bhima’s reign probably came to an end some time in V.S. 1122.100 


KARNA 


Karna, the youngest son of Bhima, ascended the throne some time 
in A.D. 1066-7. His mother was Udayamatt. 

Hemachandra states as usual that Bhima abdicated and placed 
Karna on the throne, but we need not take his statement seriously, as 
he makes the same uncorroborated Statement about all the Chaulukya 
kings except Siddharaja. Hemachandra further adds that immediately 
after Bhima’s death his only other surviving son, Kshemaraja, retired 
from public life to Dadhisthali whither Karna sent the former's son 
Devaprasada, to look after his father; but this was done probably to get 
rid of the two possible pretenders to the throne}! Jn any case, this 
narrative of Hemachandra leads one to suspect that the indication is 
that the legitimate son Karna, forcibly occupied the throne and banished 
his step brother- and nephew after Bhima’s death. This would explain 
the hatred shown by Siddharaja Jayasimha, 

Kumiarapala, the great-grandson of Kshemaraja. 

Hemachandra records no other incidents i 
his marriage to a Kadamba princess under 
Karna's prayer to the goddess Lakshmi for 
from the Duyasraya wri 
that Karna’s reign was a peaceful 
father and son. This may have been 
in order that the heroic deeds of his 
out in greater relief, Probably p 


son of Karna, towards 


n Karna’s life except 
romantic circumstances, and 
the birth of a son. Indeed, 
Tt poet, one is led to believe 
interregnum between those of his 
the effect intended by Hemachandra 
first patron, Jayasithha might stand 
artiality for the same king led Hema- 
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chandra to remain silent over the activities of Bhima and Karna in 
Malava, so that the whole credit for conquering the Paramaras might 
be reserved for Jayasimha. But from the testimony of other Chroniclers, 
and the records left by other dynasties, it is known that the picture left 
by Hemachandra is by no means the correct one. As a matter of fact, 
though less successful, Karna was as ageressive as either his father or son, 


Karna and the Paramüras of Málava 


We have already seen that Bhima and Lakshmi-Karna defeated 
Bhoja; probably the Kalachuri king remained in occupation of Malava 
after the death of the Paramara Emperor, while the enemies of Lakshmi- 
Karna took advantage of his absence from Dahala. For, the Chandella 
king, Kirtivarman and Vigrahapala of Bengal are said to have defeated 
Lakshgn-Karna.'^* But probably the worst defeat he suffered was from 
the Western Chalukya king Somesvara I, who is said to have attacked 
Dahala and inflicted a crushing defeat upon Lakshmi-Karna.!% Bhima 
probably took advantage of Karna’s downfall and broke away from the 
Kalachuris after disgracing Lakshmi-Karna by forcing him to yield cer- 
tain booty, as we have already narrated. 

During this time Malava was passing through a critical period. 
It seems that after the death of Bhoja a dispute broke out amongst the 
Paramara princes over the vacant throne. One of the claimants to the 
throne is said to have gone to Vikramaditya, while the latter's father 
Some$vara I was still alive, and sought the help of the Western Chalukya 
prince. Vikramaditya put down the enemies of the Paramara prince 
and put him on the throne of Málava.'' This king of Malava has been 
identified as Paramara Jayasiiha known from two inscriptions. The 
next Paramara king of Malava was Udayaditya who was a bhraia 
(brother or most probably a cousin) of Bhoja.!^* 

It is known from Paramara inscriptions that before Udayaditya 
ascended the throne he had to defeat three kings, one of whom was 
Karna. Scholars maintain different opinions regarding the identity of 
this Karna, but it seems that the king Karna defeated by Udayaditya 
was the Chaulukya Karna of Gujarat, while the other two kings were 
most probably Some$vara II, and a Kalachuri king.!** 

It is definitely known from chronicles supported by an inscription 
that Udayaditya had to fight Karna. An inscription of Kumarapala’s 
reign records that Karna defeated the Malava (king) in the Sudaküpa 
pass.|?5 Arisitnha also says that Karna defeated a king of Malava and 
brought home a statue of Niakantha.''? Thus it seems that at first 
Karna defeated the Malava king, but it is evident that he later suffered 
a defeat in Malava, for, we find Somesvara stating that, "when the 
territory of the king of Dhara was overrun by the Chaulukyas, the 
former's priest called up by an incantation an evil spirit for the destruc- 
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tion of his master’s enemy (Karna). But Ama, the priest of Karna (also 
an ancestor of the poet) succeeded in countering by other potent Incanta- 
tions and turned back the evil spirit against the conjurer, who was im- 
mediately killed as a result"? Some$vara, who belonged to the family 
of the hereditary chaplains of the Chaulukyas, was probably attempting 
to conceal the disgrace of the Chaulukya king, but the Chronicler of the 
Chahamanas being under no such restraint frankly states: 

"Ascendance (unnali) was attained by Udayadiaya (king of) Malava, 
just as fullness is gained by the sea from the lake (of origin)-of the 
Mandakini. : 

"To whom (Udayaditya) he (Chahamana Vigraharāja) gave a horse 
named Saranga which had the speed of the mind; none except the ‘ocean 
of milk’ gives the: (horse) Uchchaihéravas. 

“After receiving the horse (the king of) Malava vanquished Karna 
(king of) Gürjara; (just as) the thighless (Aruna) crosses the sky by 
getting (the advantage of) the chariot of the Sun.” 1"! 

An inscription of Udayaditya's son Jagaddeva records that Jagaddeva 
defeated the Gürjaras near Abu and also king Karna. Here also it 
is apparent that the Chaulukya Karna is meant.!!2 

Thus we see that Karna defeated a Malava king who was most 
probably Udayaditya. Udayaditya thereupon went to the Cháhamiána 
king and with his help defeated Karna. Udayaditya's son and successor, 
Jagaddeva, most probably defeated the Chaulukya king, though it may 
be that Jagaddeva had accompanied his father when the latter defeated 
Karna. Tt is also possible that after the death of Udayaditya, Karna 
again attempted to invade Malava but was defeated by Jagaddeva. 

Tt has been suggested that Jayasithha, after gaining his throne 
through the help given him by Vikramaditya, became the latter's staunch 
supporter and loyal ally. After the death of Somesvara I, his eldest son 
Somesvara IL became king. As Somesvara II and Vikramaditya were 
rivals, the former turned against Vikramaditya's protégé, Jayasirinha, and 
with the help of Karna defeated and killed him. After that Udayaditya 
freed Malaya from those two kings. 114 : 
uate eh E t dd account that Udayaditya defeated 
entirely dependend on the Git MED XE learn uoa aa UN 
was there for such a re ee for his restoration. What chance 
Me o R P ae ave defeated this combination of the 

ae a $ two of which had defeated Bhoja? It is therefore pos- 
eee i ithe three kings were fighting amongst themselves for the divi- 


sion of Malava, so that Udayadity. ` 
ayadit a had no orca ic + in «driving 
them out of Malava. y great difficulty in driving 
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by Udayaditya or his descendants. "There were probably other claimants 
to the Paramara throne, as the expression *rájye cha kulyakule" shows. 
Jayasimha and Udayaditya were the two successful ones, the former be- 
ing a candidate of the Western Chalukyas and the latter of the Sikam- 
bharr Chahamanas. Probably there were other candidates backed bv 
Chaulukya Karna and the Kalachuris respectively. We do not hear of 
their names because they were unsuccessful. The Kalachuris, as has 
been stated above, were severely defeated by the Western Chaulukyas. 
The Kalachuri king Ya$ah-Karna was also defeated by Chaulukya 
Karna, who may have made common cause with the Chalukyas of Kalyani. 


Karna and the Kalachuris 


An indirect outcome of this tri-partite war was probably the 
annexation of Lata to Gujarat. The Surat plates of Trilochana- 
pala Were issued in A.D. 1053 and the Nausari plates of Karna in A.D. 
1074, so that it is evident that Lata was conquered by the Chaulukyas 
during his period." Both the Udayapur-prasasti and the Kalyan plates 
of Ya$ovarman state that Bhoja had conquered Lata, which, may be a 
fact.!7 We also know that Yasovarman, a feudatory of Bhoja was ruling 
in the Svetapada country,"! and Svetapada and Lata were conquered by 
Vapullaka, who claims to have defeated two kings. One of the two was 
named Trilochana who has been identified with Trilochanapala of the 
Surat grant? The other king, whose name is not given, may have 
been the Kadamba king Shashtha II (c. A.D. 1005-50) or his son Jayakest 
I (c. A.D. 1050-80). The existence of the Kadambas near Nausari is proved 
by the recent discovery of a plate of Shashtha IL.129 It is known from 
other records of the Kadambas of Goa that Shashtha II was a Maha- 
mandalesvara of the Western Chalukyas, and it is quite likely that he 
was the prince defeated by the Kalachuri general. Shashtha’s son and 
successor was Jayakesi, and Hemachandra, Prabhachandra and Merutunga 
state that Karna married Princess Mayanalladevi, the daughter of 
Kadamba Jayakesr. : f z ^ == 

It is difficult to say whether Karna's relationship with the Kadambas 
influenced his course of action, but it seems that he drove the eat cn 
from Lata and occupied the country. For, Somesvara stators ‘Karna, 
calling to memory as it were, that former enmity between Kana and 
Arjuna (of the Mahābhārata) caused Yaśah (of the family) of Anuk n 
go 9o some other country."!?* As we know that a Kalachuri genera 
conquered Lata, and Karna issued a grant from Lata in A.D. 1074, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that Lata was the country from, Woe he 
expelléd Yagah of the Arjuna family, that is, Kalachuri Yasah-Karna. 
Karna's Kadamba cotnection may have spurred him on to action and 


secured him against amy attack from the Western Chalukyas. It seems 


that the province was not conquered much earlier than A.D. 1074, the 
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year in which Karna’s Nausari grant was issued; for some peculiarities 
of the duplicate grant to the same donnee indicate that the province 
was but recently conquered.22 From a recently discovered inscription 
it appears that Karna lost Lata within three years to ‘Trivikramapila.122a 
In that case it was permanently annexed to Gujarat in the reign of 
Siddharaja, but further details of its conquest are not known. 


Karna and ihe Chahamanas of Naddula 


Karna also inherited from his father the struggle with the 
Chahamanas of Naddula. Jinduraja's son Prithvipüla is said to have 
defeated an army of the Gürjara king Karna; and Prithvipala's brother 
and successor, it is said, occupied Anahillapura by force.'?3 It is pos- 
sible that while Karna was busy elsewhere, the Naddula Chahamanas 
carried a raid into the Chaulukya capital, which on account of its 
topographical situation was difficult to defend at any time. 


Karna and the Bhils 


Bardic tales credit Karna with having defeated the predatory tribes 
Which had their principal haunts in the country which stretches from 
the eastern side of the leser Runn of Kutch to the river Sabarmaty. 
Karna is said to have attacked a Bhil chieftain named Asa, who lived 
at Asapalli, modern Ashawul near the city of Ahmedabad, and to have 


led an innumerable force of archers against him. Aga was defeated and 
Killed by Karna! 


Bettas s : = 
Karna's manage with Mayanalladevi 


About these grave political events in Karna’s reign, both Hema- 
chandra- and Merutunga are completely silent. Bihana, the great 
; Kashmirian count poet of Vikramaditya VI, who resided for some time 
in Karna’s court, has stated in his drama Karnasundart,—of which Karna 

i (Karna) conquered Sind. But this statement, like 

; most others in Karnasundari is likely to be apocryphal and need not be 
. ON Curiously enough, all the three authors have singled 
a ud Ee Puce with * Docs as the chief theme of 
n eee Ve : ^arnasundari, whereas Hema- 
é 2-erutunga call her Mayanalla,’ and Mayanalladevi, 
respectively, Bilhana's heroine's name is apparently fictitious, and there 
authors are referring to the same lady. 
a Karnasundari is divided into four acts and its hero 
a king, Karna, It describes how the king 
Il of whom he first dreamt and then later 
a portrait, Karnasundari Was introduced into the 
but she aroused the jealousy of the 
marry the king to a boy disguised in 
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Karnasundari's dress. This stratagem to deceive the king was frustrated 
by the clever minister who substituted the real Karnasundari. As a 
drama, Bilhana's work has little to recommend it, and modern scholars 
have described it as “a poor recast of the Ralnavalt and the Viddha- 


6L ~ th m= 125 SAIE E ee = 
| Salabhanjika. It seems that Bilhana grafted upon a worn out theme 
‘of a king’s love and palace intrigue, a real romance in which Karna 


was involved. 

Hemachandra in his Dvydsraya treats Karna's love episode in an 
entirely different manner. According to him one day an artist happened 
to visit the court of Karna and showed him a roll of portraits. Among 
others the king saw the picture of an exceedingly beautiful maiden, and 
on inquiry learnt that she was Mayanalla, the daughter of the Kadamba 
king Jayakest of Chandrapura.?* The artist added that having refused 
all her suitors she chanced one day to come across a portrait of Karna 
painted. by a Buddhist and had immediately resolved to marry him. It 
should be stated here that Karna was famous for his good looks, but to 
continue? with Hemachandra,'the Kadamba princess became extremely 
lovesick and in the approved fashion of the heroines of Sanskrit literature 
started to beseech the birds for news of her beloved, and to abstain 
from any form of sustenance. ‘In this pathetic condition, the dis- 
simulating artist added, she had sent him to Karna to inform him. of 
her unalterable resolution (to marry him) and her father had not only 
approved of this novel mode of proposal but had actually provided the 
Messenger with presents for the Chaulukya king, which included an 
clephant. Karna deeply affected by this story received the gifts and 
went out into the garden to inspect the elephant. There in a bower = 
was Mayanalla herself waiting for him, and though Karna immediately 
recognised that she was the lady of the picture, he still verified her 
claims by sundry questions. This was naturally followed by their marri- 
age with the usual pomp.!?8 : Er 
: Merutunga has given a different version of the Spe SCORE ES ; 
ing to him, a runaway horse carried king Subhakesi of Karnata un * 
forest, where, a fire broke out as the king was resting under a shady 
tree. Out of a sense of gratitude to the tree that had ir D 
shelter, Subhakegi immolated himself along with the tree.129 ‘His son 
Jayakesi was then placed on the throne by the ministers and ED 
of time a daughter was born to him named Mayanalladevi. E 
remembered her former life in which she had been a devout Saiva, and 
had been prevented from proceeding to Somanath, being ee t 
the pilgrim tax at Bahuloda where she had been ais Í n e 
that she might remit the iniquitous pilgrim-tax at Bahuloda, oe ` 
to marry the kine of Gujarat and related the whole um * scares 
birth to her father. Then Jayakesi asked Karna, M S nim one 
to marry his daughter, but unfortunately the Kadamba p i 


Accord- 
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notorious for her plain looks so that Jayakesi’s offer was rejected. The 
resolute maiden then came to Karna with her father’s permission, but 
her unprepossessing looks made him more determined than ever not to 
marry her, whereupon Mayanalladevi and her eight companions resolved 
to sacrifice their lives in order to compass the death of the Gujarat 
king. Unable to witness the death of the girls, Karna's mother, Udaya- 
mati, also vowed to die with them. Then of course Karna had to 
marry the ugly princess but continued to neglect her. Then the minister 
Mufijala heard of a royal transgression and hit upon a plan. He 
secured the dress of the king’s favourite and had Mayanalladevi put on 
those clothes and spend a night with Karna in this disguise. In the 
morning Karna was overtaken by remorse, for he did not suspect the 
truth, and remained under the impression that he had spent the night 
with a low born favourite. He had resolved to penance by embrac- 
ing a red hot copper image, when the minister told him thé truth. 
Karna was easily convinced, for Mayanalladevi—evidently remembering 
her Abhijnana-Sakawntalam—had made ‘Karna present her with his 
signet ring during the night, and had retained it.!?? | 

It is possible to ignore entirely Bilhana's episode of Karnasundari, 
but the testimony of the two other authors—particularly that of Hema- 
chandra—cannot be brushed aside so unceremoniously. Hemachandra 
Was not only born during Karna's reign, but rose to fame under 
Mayanalladevi's son, Under the circumstances it is difficult to believe 
that Hemachandra would have invented the whole story regarding the 
lady. Moreover there was a Kadamba king called Jayakesi, who ruled 
at Chandrapura,™! (c. A.D. 1050-80) which adds an historical clement 
to his story. Hence it is necessary to examine the three versions, for 
it is evident that Hemachandra's Story cannot be accepted in its entirety. 

Of the three authors, Bilhana was the earliest and was a con- 
temporary of Karna, in whose court he passed some time, It is probably 
for this very reason as well as the inveterate [ 


Ë : ailing of a dramatist, who 
triés to exploit to the full the 


trie € possibilities of a slightly uncommon 
incident in order to heighten the dramatic effect, that Bilhana’s version 
is least trustworthy. But for his specific mention of Karna, ‘one would 
have taken it as a drama without any historical backeround. The 
love of Karna, the jealousy of the queen, the intrigue ait. (be minister, 
and a good heroine who was made to suffer were all well worn themes 
by the time Bilhana Wrote, but the fact that he should write it próbably 
means that he was weaving a rcal Story into a set pattern. 

Hemachandra was in a hardly less favourable position than Bilhana 
to relate the truth without any ornamentation, if he had had a mind 
to do so, Indeed he was better placed than Bilbana to perform the 
task. For, while Bilhana wrote, all the characters of the drama were 
alive, which. naturally forced that courtier poet to be circumspect. But 
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Hemachandra wrote during the reign of Kumarapaila when he was be- 
yond the rcach of Mayanalladevr's. son. But probably his sense of 
gratitude and decorum induced him to describe Siddharaja’s mother in 
the best possible light, and in the whole of Dvayāśraya, she is the only 
woman character of any importance. : 

The date of this marriage is not known, but as Jayakesi died about 
A.D. 1080, it must have taken place earlier. If we take Bilhana's Karna- 
sundari to be identical with Mayanalladevi—Karnasundari certainly 
was a fictitious name—it is possible to be more specific about the date 
by checking Bilhana’s itinerary. It is known from Vikramdankadeva- 
charila, that Bilhana stayed for some time in the court of Kalachuri 
Lakshmi-Karna and then, bypassing Málava, came to Gujarat where he 
visited Somanath. It was apparently during his sojourn at Gujarat that 
he visited Karna’s court and wrote Karnasundat. From Somanath 
Bilhana embarked on a voyage to southern India and, spending some 
time on a pilgrimage, went to Kalyani where he was properly received 
by Vikramaditya VI who made him his Vidyapati, or court-poct. There 
Bilhana wrote Pikramünkadevacharila in about A.D. 1085.. Presuming 
that Bilhana would not have commenced the writing of his great work 
immediately after his arrival at Kalyani, one may be justified in con- 
cluding that he reached that court some time in A.D. 1080. As Bilhana 
definitely states that in his southern travels be reached Ramesvar 
have taken him at least two 


travelling in a leisurely manner, it must | 
Hence his visit to Gujarat 


years to reach Kalyani from Somanath. ja 
probably ended some time in A.D. 1078. Bilhana we know visited 
Lakshmi-Karna’s court before coming to Gujarat the earliest known 
date of LakshmrKarna's son Yasah-Karna is A.D. 1073, so that it seems 
that Bilhana left the Kalachuri court before A.D. '1073. Therefore 
Bilhana seems to have visited Gujarat between A.D. 1072-1078; the 
marriage of Karna and Mayanalladevi probably took place earlier but 
not too early to lose all interest. As Karna probably did not ascend 
the throne before A.D. 1066, we may assume that the marriage took 


place in A.D. 1070. ae 
It is more difficult however to say whether the mother of Siddha- 


raja was handsome or just a plain looking. princess who . s by D 
unbecoming intrigue to gain her husband's favour. Boh ilhaņa ane 
Hemachandra had reasons for declaring her to be extremely beauti ul; 
Merutunga was free from any such obligation, but the mone with E 
born story-teller was that he wrote whatever bah Md ome 
Jayakesin’s father was not Subhakest but Shashthi M The iape 

manner in which Merutunga believed Subhakesi to neve K ied las 
already been described and it to add that Venta . 
tion of the reasons that led Jayakesr to give up. his life Di PY on 
equally ridiculous but was known to Muslim sailors as a ^wonderfu 
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story from India’ centuries before Jayakest was born.'*? But Merutunga 
agrees with Hemachandra in giving the name of the princess as Maya- 
nalladevi and her father as Jayakesi, whom he places correctly at 
Karnata. His story of the palace intrigue in which Mayanalladevi is 
substituted for a courtesan has some similarity with Bilhana’s story where 
she is substituted by the minister for the impersonator. Merutunga's 
account of Mayanalladevrs dream of a previous birth had its proper 
sequel. He narrates how she later induced Jayasihha Siddhavaja, her 
son, to remit the tax at Bahuloda, and this pious act of Siddharaja is 
recorded by another Chronicler? too. The remission of the tax was 
probably an historical fact and the rest of the story seems to have been 
developed round it. But it was not necessary for Merututiga’s purpose 
to describe Mayanalladevi as ungainly, and as neither Bilhana nor Hema- 
chandra supports this, Merutuüga must have been relying on an 
independent tradition which may be no less worthy of credit than the 
records left by the two court-poets. 

The next question is naturally about the romantic part of the 
episode, and here the grammarian scems to have borrowed from the real 
poet the incident of falling in love by looking at a picture. But it is 
difficult to conceive of a girl at any period, outside romantic literature, 
behaving in the way Hemachandra depicts Mayanalladevi as having 
done. But Merutuüga also states that the princess came uninvited, of 
her own accord and with her father's consent. If then Mayanalladevt 
was sent by her father to Karna there must have been some graver 


reasons than those advanced by Hemachandra and Merutunga. That 
reason could have been that Jayakesi thought it 


Karna because he was faced with so grave a d 


Gujarat was necessary. But as no evidence is available to support such 
an assumption it is necessary to seek for a plausible cause of Jayakesi's 
act elsewhere. It is known from Kadamba records that Jayakesi’s 
father and grandfather were both ardent devotees of Somanatha. The 
grandfather, Guhilladeva II, tried to reach Somanath by sea but was 
shipwrecked and had to take refuge with a rich Muslim merchant at 
Goa. Shashthadeva II, the father of Jayakesi, was luckier, as he safely 
made his voyage to the holy place and returned.124 
fore that Jayakesi did not like Visiting Somanath 
route and thought that if the king 
overland route would be Open to 
match was first arranged and then 
with suitable presents, but her 


necessary to propitiate 
anger that assistance from 


It is possible there- 
a by the perilous sea 
of Gujarat were his son-in-law, the 
him. However most probably the 
Mayanalladevi was sent by her father 


= à plain looks repelled Karna. His mother 
Udayamati is most likely to have intervened on behalf of the Kadamba 


princess and forced Karna to marry her; and she probably became pro- 
minent after she had given birth to a son. But such a simple story 
would not appeal to Hemachandra; his version has the merit that it 
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closely follows Kumarasambhava where Gauri comes as a suppliant to 
Mahadeva and the son of the marriage is Kumara, the olde On 
the other hand the garbled tradition preserved by Merana shows 
that he knew enough to connect the desire of Mayanalladevi's father 
to marry her to Karna with Somanatha, though the exact reason was 
hidden under thick layers of impossible stories. But whatever the in- 
dignities which Mayanalladevi had to suffer, she was later amply re- 
compensed when she lived to see her son the most powerful king in 
north India. 


Building activities of Karna 


Like his father, Karna was also a builder. According to Merutunga, 
after defeating Asa in Asapalli he built a temple to the goddess Kochharba. 
He alse laid out a new city called Karnavati, where he erected a big 
temple called —Karne$vara and excavated a large tank called 
Karnasagara. In Anahilapataka he built the temple of Karnameru.1% 
According to Forbes the river Rupin, flowing down from the hills 
beyond Kheraloo, was arrested in its course towards the Runn and 
compelled to relinquish its natural outlet and to empty its waters into 
Karnaságara; the dam broke down in A.D. 1814 after a heavy rain.135 


Religion of Karna 

Like his ancestors Karna was a $aiva, and maintained a friendly 
respect for the Jainas. The commenta:or Rajasekhara (A.D. 1424) in 
his paüjika on Sridhara’s Nyüyakandali, mentions that king Karna of 
Gujarat, perceiving the holy dislike of cleanliness of the celebrated 
Jaina monk Abhayadeva Suri (a spiritual ancestor of Rajasekhara), 
conferred on him the biruda of Maladhari. The same Rajasekhara 
informs us that Khengara was at that time the ruler of Saurashtra, and 
that at the instance of Abhayadeva Suri he made the deserted path to 
the shrine of Girnar full of the traffic of pilgrims again, that is he 
‘induced Khengara to lesson or remit altogether the tax ae on 
pilgrims.!?7? Peterson mentions a tradition according to aes oe 
became a disciple of Vardhamana Suri whose disciple Jine$vara won the 
debate at the court of Durlabha. But this statement uss be wrong 
as we know that Vardhamana Suri consecrated Vimala’s temple and 


` * ` 138 
shortly afterwards starved himself to death. 


End of Karna 
> 


is gi és: an inscription of Kumarapala 
Karna was famous for his good looks; an p 


refers to him as rupasrijitan-Manmatha, while an inscription, of ‘Bhima 
ümini-Ka "E M 3 K hnaji, 
11 des 1 i (a ] lavpa'! e According to rishn 
cribes him as *kamanisanc i 
l l £ n iddle i i 4 z habit 
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but later he became repentant and blamed himself; he was proud of his 
family.**° 

According to Hammira-Mahakavya, Karna was killed in battle by 
Chahamana Durlabharaja, but we have seen that according to Prithvi- 
rajavijaya Karna survived Durlabharaja. Karna’s reign probably came 
to an end in V.S. 1150. ; 

The Nausari plates of Karna are the earliest Chaulukya records to 
be issued from Lata, and show that this province was under his 
control at least, for some time. He probably maintained intact the 
territory left by his father. Saurashtra was under his control though 
the area round Girnar may have been under Khengara. By destroying 
the Bhils he consolidated his kingdom. He had the biruda of 


of 
"Trailokyamalla.!*! 
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Chapter VI 
Jayasimha Siddharaja (c. V.S. 1150-1200) 


Jayasumha, son of Karna and Mayanalladevi, who assumed the 
biruda of Siddharaja, was the most famous king of his dynasty, and of 
all the Chaulukyas his memory is best preserved to-day in the land of 
his birth. Palhanpur claims the honour of being the birth place of 
this great conqueror, but no record has yet been found to support this 
claim. According to Hemachandra, Karna laboured under a great 
sorrow because he had no son, wherefore he repaired to a temple of 
Lakshmg. There the king meditated for a long time and having success- 
fully overcome the temptations offered by some apsarases to distract 
him, he gontinued to repeat the mantra taught him by his preceptor 
and remained unperturbed eyen when a demon appeared on the scene 
threatening to kill him. His wonderful devotion was at last rewarded 
when Lakshmi herself appeared and bestowed on Her suppliant the 
blessing of a son. In due time the son was born, whom the old ladies 
of the palace named,—more appropriately than they imagined— 
Jayasimha.? ; 

This semi-mythical account of the birth of Siddharaja did not find 
favour with Merutunga, who simply stated that some time after Karna 
was reconciled to Mayanalladevi, their famous son was born. Merutunga 
further adds that when three years old, Jayasimha while playing with 
some other children, suddenly climbed on the throne and sat on it. 
As the astrologers predicted that this particular moment was propitious, 
Karna then and there performed the coronation ceremony of his son. 
This coronation took place, according to Merutunga, on Saturday, the 
third day of the dark fortnight of Pausha in V.S. 1150 in the nakshatra 
of Sravana in the lagna of Taurus (7th January, 1094) Hence aeeoa: 
ing to this account Siddharāja was born in A.D. 11091. Though PER 
ceased to reign from the day of his son’s coronation, he must m e 
some time longer as Merutunga himself says that Karna defeated AG 
after Siddharaja’s coronation.* 

i. p Um of Merutunga's is not corroborated by oe 
chandra. It may be observed here that with the exception ol the 
and some other non-political events which it 
records, *Dvyasraya’s account of Siddharaja's reign (cantos x to Po 
consists of a collection of mythological tales in which Siddharaja un e 

: : ; reviouslv been the lot of the epic 
goes certain experiences which had previous y : oala Ta 
heroes. It is therefore hardly likely that Hemachandra wou ave 
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missed the story of Siddharaja's coronation attended by such circum. 
stances as those described by Merutunga.  Hemachandra's statement 
that Karna had no son and had to pray to Lakshmi for one probably 
indicates that Siddharaja was born late in his father's life. But Hema- 
chandra asserts that Siddharaja grew up into a man, and became 
profident in all the arts and the weapons before his father's death.* 
Then one day Karna called Siddharaja and intimated to him his resolve 
to abdicate. Siddharaja would not hear of such a proposal, but his 
father was resolute and ultimately had his way. He then charged 
Siddharaja to guard the Brahmins, the three other castes and his 
nephew Devaprasada. Soon after this Karna died and Devaprasáda 
came to the capital; he gave his son Tribhuvanapala to Siddharàja 
and, as a mark of respect, himself entered the funeral pyre with Karna's 
body and ended his life. Siddharaja thereafter treated Tribhuvana- 
pala as if he were his own son. 2 
The difficulty in accepting Hemachandra's version is that all the 
ether Chroniclers are unanimous in stating that Siddharaia had a 
violent dislike for Tribhuvanapala’s son Kumarapala, which would be 
inexplicable if Tribhuvanapála had really been adopted by Siddharaja 
as his son. Hemachandra’s position as the court pandita of both 
Siddharaja and Kumarapála probably stood in the way of his recording 
the truth about either, so that the suggestion that Devaprasada's death 
may not have been voluntary, seams to be reasonable.  Hemachandra 
was probably following Raghuvamía when he described how all the 
earlier kings of the dynasty abdicated in favour of their sons. Hence 
his testimony in this instance has little value. Probably Siddharaja 
was born when Karna was already advanced in age; the old king then 
declared his son to be the heir apparent when Siddharaja was only three 
years old, and died shortly after. 
: It is likely that after the death of Karna the banished Devaprasada 
tried to usurp the throne but Mayanalladevi, with the help of the 
minister Santa managed to foil his scheme and had him killed and 
Tribhuvanapala brought over to Anahilapataka to be kept under strict 
surveillance. The minister Santi also contrived to put to death 
Udayamati’s brother Madanapala.° This probably indicates that after 
the death of Karna those near the throne took advantage of the new 
King’s minority and either intrigued against him or tried to take the law 
in their own hands; Mayanalladevi acted as the regent during he" son's 
minority and with the help of her husband’s ministers s 
Interests of her son. As we shall see, 
marked degree of respect and more tha 


afeguarded the 
Siddharaja used to show her a 
n ordinary filial devotion. 


Siddharaja defeats Khangara 


Siddharaja was a great conqueror, but it is not possible to determine 
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the chronological sequence of his military exploits. 


c It is possible how- 
ever that he first turned his attention to Saurashtra 


' hat he and defeated the 
E TI rav 3 Tayvan ^ $ 
king Khangara, also called Navaghana who ruled over a part of that 


country. Merutunga calls him an ‘Abhira-rainaka’; evidently he is the 
same man who controlled Girnar during the reign of Karna. He has 
been identified with a Chiidasama king and is apparently the Saurashtra 
king who was cast into prison by Siddharaja according to the Dohad ins- 
cription. Somesvara also refers to this victory and states that in a war 
Siddharaja reduced the very imperious king of Saurashtra, Khangara, 
to atoms. Jinaprabha Siri says of Girnar that Siddharaja killed the 
king named Khangara and appointed one Sajjana as his viceroy, which 
is corroborated by Merutunga. A Girnar inscription dated V.S. 1176 
(A.D. 1120) proves that Sajjana was then governing the area. 
According to Prabhachandra, Siddharaja sent Kirtipala, the brother 
of Kumarapala against king Navaghana, of Saurashtra. After Kirtipàla 
had suffered a reverse, he was jonied by the minister Udayana, and 
together they defeated Navaghana, though Udayana died in the battle. 
But later Prabhachandra says that Siddharaja killed Khangara; as 
Khangara and Navaghana were identical it may be that Siddharaja led 
another expedition in person to destroy this king. But in all pro- 
bability Siddharaja’s efforts were not wholly successful, for Prabha- 
chandra says that though he killed Khangara he could not enjoy the 
country because there were too many of Khangara’s men. This may be 
true for we" know from an inscription of the following reign that 
Kumarapala had to send an expedition against the Abhiras.'? i 
According to. Merutunga, Siddharaja was defeated eleven times by 
Khaügara, whom Merutunga also calls by the name of Navaghana. 
Before the twelfth encounter took place which Siddharaja led person- 
ally, Khangara had ramparts erected around Vardhamana eno ee 
other cities. Khangara then asked his nephew, to kill Hun y m 2 
dravyas (coins) and not with weapons or such like mgs Buen E 
enemy succeed in scaling the ramparts. The poor Bloc ae 
mately beaten to death with boxes, full of dravyas. d ics mes 
appointed Dandandyaka Sajjana to look after the wem m p 
According to a bardic tradition the hapless eee G 1 Gaon 
Tity to marry a beautiful damsel: coveted by Si T ee EX ony 
the Chaulukya king proceeded against Rn ae i sho ‘had Been so 
although he was able to annex the kingdom, — s. ra 
cruelly wronged remained faithful to her je pm E ND d This 
Siddhataja’s entreaties. This story, at least in the 
reached us, is incredible.** 
.Merutunga's story of tv 
treated with extreme caution, 


gainst Khangara should be 
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velve campaigns 2 
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his use here of the number probably denotes no more than a vague 
emphasis upon the seriousness of the campaign which brought the holy 
Girnar under Chaulukya control.! 


Siddharaja and the Chahamanas of Naddula 

It is possible that after the conquest of Saurashtra Siddharaja pro- 
ceeded against another old enemy of the dynasty, namely the Chahama- 
nas of Naddula. Asaraja, the son of Jinduraja, succeeded his elder 
brother Yojaka, and apparently changed the hostile policy of his family 
towards the Chaulukyas. For, the Sundha Hill inscription which 
records so many struggles between the Chahamanas and the Chaulukyas 
states of Asaraja, that he pleased the ‘Siddharaja’ by his assistance which 
he rendered the latter in Malava.* This Siddharaja is undoubtedly 
Jayasimha, and as Asaraja helped him in his Malava campaign, Siddha- 
raja must have forced the Naddula Chahamanas to come to tenrs with 
him, and probably to serve him as his vassal before he launched his 
campaign against the Paramaras of Malava. It appears fxom the 
Sundha Hill inscription that later Asaraja’s relations with Siddharaja 
became hostile, but another inscription of ASaraja dated V.S. 1200 (A.D. 
1143) speaks of him as subsisting on the lotus-like feet of Maharajadhi- 
raja Jayasiha.' The next inscription in the locality is supposed to be 
dated in the Simha era, and in another Chahamana inscription from 
the same area a deity called "Jayasimhadeva', is mentioned, who accord- 
ing to D.R. Bhandarkar, "was doubtless called after the Chaulukya 
sovereign Jayasimha."!5 The next Chahamana ruler Ahladana is des- 
cribed in the Sundha Hill and the Kiradu inscriptions as a feudatory 
of Kumarapala, which shows that during his reign Siddharaja had 
effectively Controlled the power of the Chahamanas of Naddula. 

Two inscriptions of Naddula Chahamana Ratnapala, however, show 
that Naddula was in his possession in V.S. 1176 (A.D. 1120), and in 
V.S. 1192 (A.D. 1135):* The two inscriptions of Asaraja from Naddula 
eee U OD NO and VS. 1178 (A. 1116) in neither of 
which is the name of Siddharaja mentioned.2° Hence it seem that 
between A.D, 1116-1119 Ratnapala had ousted Asaraja from Naddula so 
that the Tatter was forced to seek the help of Siddharaja to recover his 
je incipality. But the failure of ASaraja to recover Naddula is proved by 
eight inscriptions of Rayapala issued between A.D. 1182-1145.22 The 
Sevadi inscription of Asaraja’s son Katudeva is dated S. 31, which has 


been taken to mean the Sinha era in which case the date would be 
equivalent to A.D. 1143. But this inscri 
name of Siddharaja, hence i 


m to be correct as the Bali inscription of 
1143. declares A$araja to be a 
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feudatory of Jayasirnha.** It is therefore evident that Asaraja remained 
to the end a feudatory of Siddharaja. 


Siddharaja and. the Chahamanas of Sàkambhari 


At the beginning of his. reign, Siddharaja’s relations with another 
branch of the Chàhamünas, namely the Sákambhari, could not have been 
amicable, for, the Sakambhari king Vigraharaja III had helped 
Udayaditya against Karna. Siddharaja’s contemporary king of Sakam- 
bhari was Arnoraja, who was Vigraharaja’s grandson and third in succes- 
sion from him. The information given about this prince in Dvydsraya 
is very meagre. — Hemachandra does not mention him in the cantos 
devoted to Siddharaja, where the king’s Rajputana campaigns are not 
mentioned at all. It is when Hemachandra describes the fight between 
Arnoràj and Kumarapàála that we find Kumarapdla saying that Arno- 
raja had to bow his head before Jayasithha, therefore Jayasimha must 
have once defeated Arnoràja."'. This statement is supported by Somes- 
vara who states in his Kīrtikaumudī that ‘seeing the decapitated heads 


` of kings lying at his feet the lord of Sakambhari too, out of fear, bowed 


down his head to him; but the only difference between Jayasimha and 
Vishnu was that the daughter of Arnoraja (the ocean) was taken to wife 
by Vishnu, while he (Siddharaja) gave his daughter in marriage to 
Arnoràja.5 Some$vara is also supported by Prithvirajavijaya in which 
it is mentioned that Arnorája had two queens, one of whom came from 
Gürjara. The commentator Jonaraja adds that the Gürjara king 
was Jayasimha and his daughter who married Arnordja was ense 
Kàfichanadevi. The son of Arnoraja and Kanchanadevi was Somes- 
vara, who used to live with his maternal grandfather.** Jayasimha had 
no son, and probably found some comfort in the company of his only 
male descendant. Someévara’s son was the ill fated Chahamana 
Emperor Prithviraja III 
The Sambhar stone inscription?’ proves that Siddharaja defeated 
Arnoraja, and from the provenance of the inscription, eR well as from 
the fact that Sambhar is actually mentioned, it is possible to conclude 
that Siddharaja actually held Sambhar for some time. The . 
which led him to marry his daughter to a defeated enemy are not ae n. 
Probably he took a statesman like view ‘of the situation and Hee = 
remove the long standing hostility between the two families m the 
rancour vf defeat from the heart of Arnorája. If such were his hopes, 
he was not deceived; for we know that Arnoraja helped d 
against the Paramara Naravarman.^ This ES E er 
foreign policy of the S$akambharr Chahamanas was only mace p 


by the statesmanlike policy of Siddharaja. = 
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Siddharaja and the Paramaras of Malava 

The decisive victory in Malava and the capture of the Paramara 
king Yasovarman was the greatest achievement in the military career of 
Jayasimha. His court poet Hemachandra devotes an entire canto to 
this episode, and breaks into a .jingling verse in Vasantatilaka metre 
when describing the capture of the unfortunate Paramara king. 
Unfortunately Hemachandra’s elaborate description contains little inform- 
ation of historical importance. According to him, Siddharaja knew 
various forms of the black arts; once during a nocturnal tour the king 
met some yoginis who told him to go to Ujjain and worship the goddess 
Kalika for which the permission of king Yasovarman was necessary; 
hence they asked Siddharaja to be friendly with the Paramara king. 
Siddharaja then and there resolved to defeat and imprison Yasovarman 
and soon after advanced with his army against Malava. He advanced 
by stages of several koses each day till he reached Ujjain, being helped 
by some Kiratas on his way. At Ujjain Siddharaja secured the help of 
some yoginis and thereby managed to enter the city the next day. 
Then he conquered Dhara and captured Ya$ovarman whom he tied up 
like a sparrow.*® Then Siddharaja subdued the whole of Avanti after 
which he returned to his capital?! 

We shall never know what led Hemachandra to write this fantastic 
tale when he had first-hand knowledge of Siddharaja's Malava campaign; 
the only true fact in his narrative is the imprisonment of Yasovarman by 
Siddharaja. The Vadnagar-praíasti also states that Jayasimha Siddharaja 
"frightened all the rulers of the earth by the manner in which he fettered 
the proud king of Malava.'"? Some$vara describes this memorable event 
thus: “He (Siddharaja) another Mara (aparamüra) as he was, beat down 
in battle the Paramaras, (and became) as it were, the betrothed of the 
regal fortune of the lord of Malava. He threw the lord of Dhara, into a 
wooden cage like a royal parrot, and at the same time made the royal 
swan of his fame enter the cage of the universe. He took but a single 
Dhara, the city of Naravarman,—but he gave thousands of dhdras 
(streams) of tears thereby to his wives"? In his Swrathotsava Some$vara 
simply states that the king of Dhara was thrown into prison.?! 

Balachandra also states that after Siddharaja had captured the king 
of Dhara, he put that unfortunate monarch into a wooden cage and in 
that condition brought him to Gujarat?” Balachandra is probably 
repeating the story which Hemachandra made current when he states 
that after conquering Ujjain, Siddharaja had some dealings with the 
yoginis, from whom he brought back a seat.2¢ 

 Arisiriha mentions that Siddharaja took Yafovarman, the king of 
Dhara, prisoner, and the Vastwpala-Tejahpala-prasasti merely 
Siddharaja's victory over the Malaya king.” 


According to Jayasiñha Suri, Siddharaja made a vow that when he 
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killed Naravarman he would use his skin to make a scabbard for his 
sword. This vow was fulfilled after a campaign lasting over twelve 
years; Siddharaja succeeded in entering Dhara after his elephant had 
broken its gate.  Jina-Mandana repeats this story and add 
Siddharaja was prevented by his ministers from fulfilling this v 
Naravarman was captured alive; the ministers persuaded the ki 
a king's person was inviolable.?$ 

The most detailed account of this struggle is given by Merutunga. 
According to him while Siddharaja was away on a pilgrimage to Soman- 
ath with his mother, Yasovarman, who was on the look out for’such an 
opportunity, marched into Gujarat. The minister Santi asked tor 
terms, whereupon Yasovarman replied that he would go back if Santi 
made over to him the merits gained by Siddharaja by his pilgrimage 
to Somanath. Santa “washed the king’s fect, and threw into the hollow 
of his hand a handful of water, as a sign of the transference of that 
merit and so he induced the king (Ya$ovarman) to turn back". Siddha- 
raja was "furious when on his return he heard of Santii’s conduct, but 
that minister propitiated the king by saying: “Your Majesty, your 
merit, which I have given away, gocs, but, on the other hand, by 
what I have done I have given you his merit, and the merit of other 
people, who have accumulated a great store of good deeds. When an 
enemy's army is entering one's country, it must be kept out by any 
artifice". But Siddharaja become desirious of marching against Malava, 
so he appointed ministers and craftsmen to superintend the construc- 
tion of the holy place called Sahasralinga, and while this work was 
being rapidly hurried forward, the king started on his expedition 
to Malava. There a war of twelve years duration took place 
in which the king was victorious. One day “he took the ows I 
will not eat to-day until I have captured the fort of Dhara’. The 
Ministers and foot soldiers killed the Paramara Rajputs (Paramara- 
vajaputra) by five hundreds at a time,” but still Dhara could not be 
taken and Siddharaja had to salve his consctence by breaking into a 
Dhara made of meal. Then just as Siddharaja, despairing of en 
the Paramara capital, was thinking of turning back, the dues EET 
the minister Muñjala that the southern gate of the city was oe 
Siddharaja accordingly brought his army against the soutien. SEN 
recklessly made the mahoul, Samala, drive the mighty = 5 ind 
YaSahpataha to batter in two panels of the huge gate with Er x 
quarters. The gallant animal succeeded but died ok e e uf 
After taking the fort Siddharaja bound Ya$ovarman opa E o 
cords, and having established his sovercignty oyen ME 9 
Anahilapataka, bringing back with him the fallen acne fn Uic 
Siddharaja had promised that he would put an unsheathe eat 
hands of Yasovarman and enter the city mounted on an elepna 
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Yasovarman behind him. The minister Mufjala protested against the 
fulfilment of this rash resolve, but the king was bent on keeping his vow, 
So, as a compromise Yafovarman was seated behind Siddharaja on an 
elephant with a wooden knife in his hand, while the proud Chaulukya 
monarch made his triumphal entry into Anahilapataka."! 

This resounding victory of Siddharaja's was naturally mentioned 
in his own records. His proud epithet ‘Avantinatha’ first appears in 
the Gala inscription of A.D. 1197, and seems to have been adopted by 
him as a regular biruda thereafter. The Dohad inscription states that 
Siddharaja threw into prison the king of Malava whose name is not 
mentioned. But the Talwara image inscription states that Siddharaja 
‘humbled the pride of Naravarman', who was evidently the Paramara 
king. This is supported by another inscription which records that 
Siddharaja made himself glorious by destroying the power of Nara- 
varman.'? But the best possible confirmation of Siddharaja’s conquest 
of Malava and the occupation of that country is provided by the 
Ujjain fragmentary stone inscription. From this inscription "we learn 
that Siddharaja, having defeated Yasovarman, held Avanti-mandala by 
force, and placed Mahadeva in charge of the government of that 
country. 

From all these statements it is evident that hostilities had broken 
out while Naravarman was the king of Malava (c. A.D. 1094-1133). 
Both A$araja and Arnoraja are known to have helped Siddharaja 
against Naravarman.t* But it is difficult to determine who was the 
aggressor. Merutunga states that Ya$ovarman opened the hostilities; 
this statement can be reconciled with epigraphic evidence if we assume 
that Yasovarman led an army against Gujarat as a prince at the instance 
of his father Naravarman. It is known however that during the reign 
of Naravarman the power of the Paramaras had become very weak, and 
they suffered several defeats. None of the Paramara records mention 
any victory for this king, whereas a Chandella record proves that 
Chandella Madanavarman had occupied the important territory near 
Udaipur^! The Cholas also claim to have defeated a Malava king who 
has been identified as  Naravarman.5 ^ Another inscription from 
western Malava dated V.S. 1190 (A.D. 1123) proves the existence of an 
independent line of kings within fifty miles of Ujjain.* Is it likely 
that such a king would send his son to attack Gujarat or that he would 
succeed in defeating the Gujarat army and that none of their records 
would mention it? Merutunga of course gives as a reason for the 
Chaulukya defeat, Siddharaja's absence on a pilgrimage to Bahuloda 
at the time of Ya$ovarman's attack. According to Merutunga during 
this pilgrimage Siddharaja remitted the pilgrim tax at Bahuloda at 
the request of his mother. But, Arisitmha, a much earlier Chronicler 
also mentions Jayasimha's remission of the tax at Bahuloda at the 
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request of his mother, but does not mention that Yagovarman took ad- 
vantage of the King's absence and attacked the country, though Arisimha 
also mentions that Siddharaja defeated Ya$ovarman. Similarly Bala- 
chandra mentions that Mayanalladevi had the tax at Bahuloda remitted, 
but he does not connect this incident with the war.’? It is clear how- 
ever, that all the details in Merutunga's version, as it has been related, 
were incidental to his main theme, which was the feasibility of the 
transference of merit. Hence the story of Merutunga's, though plausible, 
seems to be of dubious authenticity, for though he describes each episode 
with equal gravity, many have been proved to be unhistorical. Although 
one is only justified in rejecting a story of Merutunga's when something 
definite is known against it, one should not be induced to accept as 
true the remainder of what he wrote, because these have not yet been 
proved to be wrong. It seems therefore that something more than 
Merutunga’s uncorroborated testimony is needed before concluding 
definitely that the Paramaras were the aggressors. From the Prabandha- 
chintamahi it appears that the’ attack by Yasovarman took place during 
the early part of Siddharája's reign, and was followed by a war of twelve 
years duration. But we know that Yasovarman reigned for about three 
years and was captured at the end of Siddharaja's reign. As for the 
duration of the war, it has already been shown that it might very well 
have been the Jaina way of saying that it lasted for a long time. 

For the history of this period therefore, one has to rely on epigraphs. 
It has been shown that two inscriptions refer to Jayasithha’s victory over 
Naravarman, and that Agaraja and Arnoraja took part in the campaign 
against Naravarman. From this it seems ‘that the struggle between 
Siddharaja and the Paramaras started while Naravarman was on the 
throne of Malava. Exactly when this fight with Naravarman took place 
is not known; but the date of the last phase of the struggle, namely, the 
capture of Dhara and her lord can be ascertained with but a small 
margin of probable error. The last known inscription of Yasovarman 
is dated V.S. 1192.48 In the Gala inscription of V.S. 1193 (A.D. 1136) 
Siddharāja is called Avantinātha. Hence between V.S. 1192:1193 
Siddharaja must have captured Dhara. Two years later Malaya was 
being governed by the Chaulukya governor, Mahadeva. CN 

There is another consideration however which would pc = 
conquest a little earlier. In his inscription dated V.S. 1191, Xeon 
is called a ‘Mahdrajadhiraja’, whereas in the inscription issued i re 
later he assumes the title of Maharaja only." This has led ee, s 
suggest that by the time the later inscription was sued Ma a 
had lost his position as a paramount sovereign. But it one ; š : 
NG or not this was due to the attack of Siddharaja i is hows 
certain that Yasovarman had to spend some time ina Che Pa 
It has been said that he escaped with the help of the Chahamanas o 
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Sakambhari and probably came to terms with Siddharaja, and eventually 
ruled, either in Dhara or in some part of Malava, as a Chaulukya vassal. 
In this case probably Ya$ovarman was once again thrown out of office 
when Siddharaja appointed Mahadeva as his governor of Malava in 
V.S. 1195.5? 

How long Siddharaja retained his hold over Malava is not known. 
The Dohad inscription of V.S. 1196 (A.D. 1140) states that Siddharaja 
appointed vahinipali Ke$ava as senapati in Dadhipadra and other 
mandalas, probably “in order to protect the high road to Mandu and 
Dhar.—to keep it clear for his own troops, and to guard against incur- 
sions from this side?! This wise precaution shows that Siddharaja fully 
realised the strategic importance of this route, which, then as now, was 
one of the principal roads leading from Gujarat to Malava, through the 
Panchmahals. This precaution is no indication however of Siddharája's 
failure to hold Malava. But the assumption by Yagovarman’s son Jaya- 
varman of the title of Maharajüdhirája indicates that he liberated a 
part of Malava. For, the only inscription of Jayavarman so far found 
was issued from his residence at Vardhamanapura, which seems to 
indicate that he had not been able to recover the Paramára capital. It 
was probably after the death of Siddharaja when trouble broke out 


regarding the succession to the throne of Gujarat, that Ballala 
captured Ujjain. 


Siddharaja and the Paramaras of Bhinmal 


Though Siddharaja uprooted the main Paramar 
that he helped to re-establish a king of a minor br 
This was Somesvara of the Bhinmal branch w 
his lost throne in V.S. 1198 (c. A.D. 
Siddharaja. SomeSvara’s father Udayaraja claims to have conquered 
‘Choda Gauda and Karnata' Now, in the Kirtthaumudi it is stated 
that the Gauda country famous for its clarified butter fcll into the 
hands of Siddharāja.*? It is possible that Siddharaja had penetrated 
into that part of the eastern Punjab which was known as Gauda and 
Was accompanied on that expedition by Udayaraja. 


a dynasty, it appears 
anch of the dynasty. 
ho is said to have regained 
1141) through the favour of 


Siddharaja and the Chandellas 


By the conquest of Malava the frontiers of the Chaulukya kingdom 
were extended bringing it into contact With those of the KAS and 
the Chandellas. According to Somesvara the king of Mahobaka became 
frightened on hearing of the destruction of Dhara and submitted to 
Siddharaja.5* Jayasiriha Suri states that Siddharaja defcated Madana- 
Terman; the king of Mahobaka, and took from him 96 crores of gold 
Coins. , Jina-Mandana gives a very detailed Story. According to bim 
while Siddharaja was returning from Dhara, he was oscar by a 
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bhatia (minstrel) that the court of Madanavarman of Mahobaka was as 
splendid as his, and moreover that Madanavarman was very wise, liberal 
and pleasure loving. Siddharaja sent a person to check the veracity of 
this statement. This man returned after six months and reported that 
the ministrcl's statement was in no way exaggerated. Thereupon 
Siddharaja sct out against Mahobaka and encamping near the city sum- 
moned Madanavarman to surrender, but the Chandella king immersed 
in the pleasures of the spring festival took little notice of Siddharaja or 
his demand. In reply to the peremptory demands of Siddharaja’s 
minister, who was sent to negotiate the surrender of the city, Madana- 
varman contemptuously referred to the Chaulukya kings twelve years’ 
war with Malava and ordered his ministers to pay Siddharaja some 
money and to ask him to return. The money was paid but Siddharaja 
was so struck by Madanavarman’s graceful indifference that he would 
not leave before being received by the Chandella king who ultimately 
agreed to do so. Siddharaja went with a large body-guard to the palace 
which was guarded by troops. “With only four guards he was allowed to 
enter the palace and the royal garden, and was shown round by 
Madanavarman who displayed great hospitality.°° 

From these accounts it has been suggested that either Siddharaja. 
failing to gain any great victory had to be content with a monetary present, 
or that he was compelled to come to terms and make peace? The 
latter view is supported by an inscription of one of the supporters of 
Madanavarman found in the Kalafijara fort which records that Madana- 
varman “in an instant defeated the king of Gürjara, as Krishna in 
former times defeated Karisa”. The tradition that Madanavarman 
defeated the Gürjara king is also recorded by the Hindi poet Chand. 


Siddharaja and the Kalachuris of Tripurt : 

According to Merutunga, the king of the country of Dahala wrote 
Siddharaja a yamala-patra (letter of alliance). This Kalachurt king may 
have been Yasah Karna (c. A.D. 1073-1125), who as we have seen 
probably suffered a defeat at the hands of Karna.** 


Siddharaja and the Gahadavalas : dhara 
Merutunga is also responsible for the statement Tan ee 
Maintained a diplomatic agent, at the court of the oe o = 
called” Jayachandra.? The existence of amicable riae fact 
two and an attempt to maintain it is quite likely in ux eae and 
that a strong rivalry existed at this time between the Ca Ms z m 
the Chandella king Madanavarman, who in his Mau ERI co 
to have forced “the king of Kasi to pass his time in friendly = = pe 
The Sanskrit work Rambhāmañjarī written during the reign STE 
chandra, on the other hand states that *Jayachandra's arms w 
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pillars to tie down the elephantlike goddess of Madanavarman's royal 
fortune".9! The Gahadavala monarch at the time of Siddharaja was 
Jayachandra’s grandfather Govindachandra, but it was not impossible 
for Jayachandra to have taken part in an expedition during his grand- 
fathers reign.? It was quite possible for Siddharaja to have allied 
himself with the Kalachuris and the Gahadavalas against the Chandellas 
who attacked Malava during this period. 


The Chandellas and the Western Chalukyas in Malava 


As regards the Malava king defeated by Madanayarman it has been 
suggested that this may have been either Yasovarman, Jayavarman, or 
Lakshmivarman, all of whom were his contemporaries,? though it is 
more likely that the defeated Malava king was Jayavarman.?!' Madana- 
varman issued a grant from Bhaillasvami-Mahadvadasaka in A.D. 1184, 
which shows that by that time he had entered Malava,** though it is 
doubtful whether the area was siezed by the Chandella king from the 
imperial Paramaras.°° But Madanavarman was a powerful king and the 
precautions adopted by Siddharaja to secure the safety of the Panchmahals 
(as shown in the Dohad grant) may have been taken against some future 
contingency likely to arise due to Madanavarman's probable aggression 
in Malaya. 

By the end of Siddharaja's reign the Western Chalukya Some$vara 
TIT (A.D. 1128-1138) and Jagadekamalla II (A.D. 1189-1149) had started 
to attack Malava and had defeated its king, who was probably the un- 
fortunate Jayavarman. The designs of the Western Chalukyas on 
Malava and their success over the weak Paramaras was a danger against 
which Siddharaja also had to guard himself. 


Siddharaja and the Western Chalukyas 


_ The political relations between Siddharaja and the Western 
Chalukyas are difficult to determine, and we have to rely on a story 


related by Jina-Mandana, who amongst Gujarat Chroniclers is most 


unreliable. According to this story one day two yoginis came from the 


Himalayas and challenged Jayasirhha to justify his epithet of Siddharaja 
by displaying suitable magic. Siddharaja took up this challenge and 
with the aid of his minister Haripala had a dagger prepared, which had 
a jewel studded iron hilt but a blade made of sugar. When Siddharaja 
was about to perform his magical performance in the open court, a 
deputation from king Permadi of Kalyankataka was announced. They 
were allowed to enter and the ambassador presented the king with the 
prepared dagger, presumably to impress upon the yagis and the 
audience the genuineness of the article. The king hid his fake dagger I 
and sent round a real one. After the real dagger had been tested and | 
returned, Siddharaja said that he would eat it and, substituting the | 
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prepared dagger, ate the sugar blade. After the king had finished eating 
“the blade, the minister stopped him and asked the yoginis to cat "e 
handle. This they failed to do." 

Permadi was not an unusual epithet during this period and was 
borne by several chieftains besides the Western Chalukya king Vikrama- 
ditya VI, who was known as Paramiardi-deva. The other contemporary 
kings who were known as Permadi were the following: 

(1) Mahdamandalesvara Udayaditya Ganga Permadi, a provincial 
governor of Vikramaditya VI; (2) Mahamandale$vara Permadi of the 
Jimutavahana lineage and Khachara race, also a governor of Vikramà- 
ditya VI; (3) Mahamandalesvara Permadi of the Kalachurya family, a 
governor under Somesvara III; (4) Mahamandalesvara Jagadekamalla- 
Permadi of the Sinda family, a governor under Perma-Jagadekamalla II.55 
Another Permadi, who became king atfer the death of Siddharaja was 
the God Kadamba chief Permadi-Sivachitta (A.D. 1147-1175)? Accord- 
ing to Indraji, the Permadi, whose ambassador is said to have visited 
Siddharafa’s court during the" display of magical skill, was either the 
“Goa Kadamba chief Permadi Sivachitta who was heir apparent in the 
time of Siddharája, or the Sinda chief Permadi who was a contemporary of 
Siddharaja and flourished in A.D. 1144.7? But Jina-Mandana speci- 
fically mentions Kalyanakataka as the capital of the Permadi, which can 
only mean Kalyani, the famous capital of Vikramaditya VI. Moreover 
it is unusual for a subordinate prince or an heir apparent to send 
embassies. Hence if this story of Jina-Mandana's is admissible at all, the 
Permadi must be identified with Vikramaditya VI, one of whose queens 
was a sister of Siddharaja’s mother. = 

Vikramaditya VI has claimed several victories over the Gürjara 
king. Between the year A.D. 1088-89, he is said to have crossed the 
Narmada and conquered kings on either side of the river. One of his 
inscriptions of A.D. 1096-97 mentions an officer called Mahapradhana 
Antahpuradhyaksha Havi-Lila-Kannada-Sandhivigrahin.™ It is mot dien 
however what this officer was doing in Lata. Another record shows ia 
in A.D. 1098, Vikramaditya VI was on the banks of the Na 
These records do not prove that he came into conflict with the E 2 
kings, but an inscription of A.D..1105 records the veea of one o e 
officers over the Cholas, the Mālavas, and the Gunan and ES 
inscription of his general Anantapala of A.D. mae E. e ea 
'shattéred the arms of the Gürjara.7? Another genera o amas 
VL Mahamandalesvara Tribhuvanamalla Pandyadeva declares in à 

= i le on the renowned 
record of A.D. 1121 that he was able ‘to trample Or a 
Girjara'.!! Some other records of Vikramaditya VI de He ae 
quered Lata and Gürjara. One inscription of D dde e south 
Vikramaditya first conquered the ancient Ganga king m _ The 
next the Cholas, then the Latas; next he levied u 
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Pafichalas, and finally subdued the others? Another record of A.D. 
1124 gives a full account of all the countries conquered by Vikramaditya 
amongst which Lata figures first and Gürjara next.” 

In view of these claims of the Western Chalukya king some scholars 
are of the opinion that Vikramaditya conquered Lata and caused con- 
sternation to the king of Gujarat.” But it is evident that Vikramaditya 
never conquered Gujarat in spite of what his records claim, hence his 
claim to have conquered Lata is open to suspicion. For, it is hardly 
likely that Siddharaja would have busied himself with conquests in 
Malaya while Lata slipped from his hands. A temporary raid across 
the Narmada in A.D. 1088-89, during the reign of Karna is not unlikely, 
but that it did not lead to any permanent result is shown by the fact 
that Vikramaditya had to return to the same territory about ten years 
later, and could no longer claim to have crossed Narmada. The boast 
that he shattered the arms of Gürjara probably implies no more than a 
raid into the territories of the Gürjara king, and need not be taken as 
an indication of his ability to have seriously crippled the Chaulukya 
power. The claim of the other Western Chalukya general in A.D. 1121, 
that he could trample on the renowned Gürjara shows that upto that 
year that remarkable feat had not been achieved, and it is unlikely that 
it could be done in that year or later. For, within five years Vikramà- 
ditya was dead (A.D. 1126) and his last years were troubled by a Hoysala 
revolt which was joined later by some other Western Chalukya feuda- 
tories, among whom were the Kadambas of Goa. Hence in A.D. 1121 
or later the Western Chalukyas were in no position to attack Siddha- 
raja. If an embassy came from the Western Chalukyas to Gujarat, it 
probably came during the closing years of Vikramaditya's reign to nego- 
tiate the defection of the Kadambas of Goa, from the revolt against him. 

In the Telwara inscription it is stated that Siddharaja ‘crushed 
Permardi', and this Permardi has been identified with Vikramaditya VI.*? 
An inscription from Huli issued during the reign of Vikramaditya VI 
mentions an otherwise unknown king named Pitta, who had four sons, 
namely, Perma-nripa, Bijjala, Kirtti, and Gorma. Bijjala slew certain 
kings and had some relations—a lacuna prevents us from knowing what 
they were—with King 'Jayasimha of Girjarashtra’.8° Permardi of the 
“Tilwara inscription is likely to be the Perma-nripa of the Huli inscription, 
the elder brother of Bijjala, for if Siddharaja had really defeated 
Vikramaditya VI, it would have been the greatest military exploit of his 
career and one would expect it to haye been recorded with much greater 
emphasis. The casual manner in which his victory over Permardi is 
recorded suggests an insignificant antagonist. 


Siddharaja and Sindhuraja 


Another king defeated by Siddharaja was, according to the Dohad 
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inscription, Sindhuraja, who has been identified with a Sumra chief of 
' Sind.5? SomeSvara in a verse with double entente writes of this victory 
as follows: “He (Siddharaja or) Rama, the lord of Vaidehi, (or Sita) 
bound the lord of Sindhu (ocean in case of Rama, river in case of 
Siddharaja, though it may mean ocean in both the cases) with a count- 
less host of ‘aris’ (monkey or cavalry) casting down many ‘bhibhrits’ 
(mountains for Rama, kings for Siddharaja)”.8 In his Surathotsava, 
Somesvara has related in a simpler manner the defeat and capture of 
the lord of Sindhu by Siddharaja. It is quite likely that Siddharaja 
passed into Sind with his cavalry and defeated some local rulers who 
may have been Muslims. The Mlechchha embassy at the court of 
Siddharaja recorded by Merutunga may have come from one such ruler. 
According to Mcrutunga, Siddharája frightened the Mlechchhas by a 
display of magic which revealed his supernatural qualities.5* 
2 


Barbaraka 

The identification of another enemy defeated by Siddharája is more 
difficult. This was Barbaraka. In the Ujjain inscription of A.D. 1188, 
Siddharaja is styled Barbaraka-Jishyu, and this epithet is applied to him 
by his successors almost without exception. Hence it can be taken for 
granted that Barbaraka was a real person or tribe. 

According to Hemachandra, Barbaraka was a rakshasa who preyed 
upon the hermitage of the sages situated on the banks of the Sarasvati 
near Sristhala (Siddhapura). The sages (rishis) begged Siddharaja for 
help, and, like the epic kings, he advanced with his army. Barbaraka 
was helped by the younger brother of the king of Anatardhana, but it 
was of no avail. Siddharaja overcame Barbaraka in a hand to hand 
combat and secured him tightly by means of a rope. At last at the 
entreaties of Pingalika, the wife of Barbaraka, Siddharaja released him. 
Thereupon Barbaraka presented his victor with valuable jewels. and 
became his follower.**  Arisimha, probably on the authority of Hema- 
chandra, developed the theme further, and attributed to the demon 
Barbaraka the qualities of a mythical goblin, relating that the ‘air- 
walker’ Barbaraka carried Siddharaja about in the atmosphere.®¢ 
Some$vara too is positive about the supernatural powers of Barbaraka; 
he changes the venue of the battle to a crematorium and states that the 
king fettered the prince of goblins, Barbaraka, in a crematorium, and 
became known among the crowd of kings as Siddharaja.8? A similar 
origin for the name of Siddharaja is repeated by Jayasimha Süri5* but 
these two authors are proved wrong; for, in the Gala inscription of 
V.S. 1193 Jayasimha is called Siddha-Chakravarti, but he is called 
Barbaraka-Jishnu for the first time in the Ujjain inscription issued two 
years later. 

Bühler was of the opinion that Barbaraka probably "belonged to 
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one of the non-Aryan tribes who are settled in great numbers in northern 
Gujarat, and that he was either a Koli or Bhil or probably a Mer. 
Such people are occasionally called ‘Rakshasa’ on account of their 
cruelty and want of civilization.” ® Indraji was also of the opinion 
that Barbara was the name of a tribe of non-Aryans whose modern 
representatives are the Barbarias settled in south Kathiwad in the 
province still known as Babariavada. It is evident that with the type 
of evidence at our disposal a definite identification is not possible. 


Extent of Siddharaja’s kingdom 


This large number of successful wars increased the extent of 
Siddharaja’s territory, and under him the Chaulukya kingdom attained 
practically its maximum size. By defeating Khangara, Siddharaja at last 
incorporated the whole of Kathiawad into his dominion and completed 
the work which Milaraja had started by defeating Graharipu. In 
southern Rajputana, the acceptance of his overlordship by Asaraja shows 
that the territory of Asaraja which included the Godvad region was 
under his control. Siddharaja also defeated the Sàkambharr Chahamanas 
and for some time the area near Sambhar came under his sway. Most 
of the Paramara kingdom includinug the capital Dhara, and the famous 
Ujjain, was included within his kingdom. 

That these conquests and annexations were not the idle boasts of 
Chroniclers can be proved by the provenance of Siddharaja’s stone 
inscriptions. From Rajputana comes the Bhinmal inscription found at 
Bhinmal in Jodhpur, the Talwara image inscription from 'Talwara in 
Banswara state in southern Rajputana, the Bali stone inscription found 
in Bali in Jodhpur, and the Sambhar stone inscription at Sambhar in 
Jaipur. From the provenance of the last mentioned inscription as well 
as the fact that Sambhar is actually mentioned in it, it is possible to 
conclude that Siddharaja actually held Sambhar, the seat of the Sakam- 
bhar Chahamanas, for some time. 

From Kathiawad come the two Gala inscriptions found at Gala 
near Dhrangadra. The Girnar temple inscription shows that Girnar 
was under Siddharaja's control. 

From Cutch comes the Bhadresvar inscription. 

: The Dohad inscription proves that the Panchmahals was included 
within his territory, and taken with the Udaipur stone inscription found 
in Gwalior state, proves that the whole region between Panchmahals 
and Betwa was included within the territory of Siddharàja. 4 

The Ujjain stone inscription proves him to have been thé master 
of Malava. 

` From the colophons of two Sanskrit manuscripts we learn that 
Lata was under the firm control of Siddharaja. One of the colophons, 
of which the date is lost, records that the manuscript was written during 
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the prosperous reign of Mahdarajadhiraja Sri-Jayasimhadeva while 
Santuka was governing Latadega.°! This Santuka may have been the 
minister Santü mentioned by Merutunga. The other colophon states 
ihat the manuscript was written in V.S. 1198 at Bhrigukachchha during 
the reign of Maharajadhiraja $rī Jayasirnhadeva.®? 


Literary activities during Siddharaja’s reign 

To-day, when this large empire has passed away, this great monarch 
is chiefly remembered for his peaceful activities, particularly for the 
help he rendered to a young Jaina monk. That grateful scholar im- 
mortalised the name of his royal patron by associating their names as a 
title for his grammar Siddha-Hemachandra. 

Siddharaja gathered round him many poets and men of letters, but 
unquestionably Hemachandra was the towering genius,—the polymath,— 
before whose encyclopaedic knowledge the others paled into insignific- 
ance. The chronicles have preserved different versions of the first meet- 
ing between the king and Heimachandra. The Prabhavakacharita relates 
that Siddharaja was once passing through the streets of his capital on 
an elephant when his eyes fell on a graceful young monk standing by a 
shop. The king stopped the elephant and called out to the monk to 
say something (Kifichit bhanishyata) Hemachandra promptly replied: 
“Siddha, let the stately elephant jump freely without any hesitation! 
May the world protecting elephants tremble! What is the good of all 
of them? By thee alone is the world guarded." Siddharaja was so 
pleased with this impromptu verse that he invited the monk to come to 
the palace daily at noon to entertain him. Hemachandra gradually won 
the king's esteem and friendship.?? 

In the Prabandhachtntàmani, Hemachandra is first mentioned after 
the return of Siddharaja to his capital after his great victory at Malava. 
On that occasion "representatives of all the sects were summoned on 
scparate days to utter blessings; and, so, when the time came for the 
Jaina teachers with Hemachandra at their head, to be invited, they 
presented themselves before Siddharaja, and were rewarded by the king 
with presents of clothes and other gifts. "Though they were all charm- 
ing in their incomparable readiness of intellect, they put Hemachandra 
in front of themselves in two senses, and he recited to the king the 
following blessings: 

^o wishing-cow, sprinkle the. earth with streams of thy products! 

O jewel mines 

Make a swastika of pearls! O moon, become a full pitcher! 

O elephants of the quarters, take leaves of the wishing tree, and 

with your erected trunks 

Make a temporary arches of foliage! For truly Siddharaja is 

coming having conquered the world. "94 
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Jayasimha Stiri practically repeats the story of the Prabhavakacharita, 
which contains the earliest biography of Hemachandra, but the verse 
with which Hemachandra greeted the king differs from that given by 
Prabhachandra. This verse and the story is copied by Jina-Mandana, 
whose only original contribution seems to be the statement that Hema- 
chandra was possessed of a striking appearance which attracted the 
king. Most probably Jina-Mandana is correct, for it is difficult to 
imagine how a plain looking man could have attracted the king. 

Thus it would seem that there is some difference between the 
incidents related by Prabhachandra and Merutunga, but the tradition 
accepted by Merutunga was also known to Prabhachandra, and was 
copied by Jina-Mandana. They maintain however that Hemachandra 
only renewed his acquaintance with the king on his return from Malava, 
and that he then received a new invitation to the palace. This explana- 
tion seems to be most satisfactory. Merutuüga, it should be noted, has 
nowhere said that Hemachandra met the king for the first tima after he 
had captured Ya$ovarman. On the other hand it is apparent from 
Merutunga that by the time Siddharaja returned from his last campaign 
in Malava, Hemachandra was already famous and senior enough to lead 
the Jaina monks. It was on this occasion that the king asked him to 
compose the grammar, to which he readily agreed. Hence Hemachandra 
could not have been a young monk at the time, even according to 
Merutunga. 

All the Chroniclers are agreed that Hemachandra was requested by 
the king to write the grammar after the final triumph over the Para- 

j maras. Prabhachandra relates that after the king returned from Malava 
to his own capital, the manuscripts captured from Malava were one day 
displayed before him. The learned men who were present on that occa- 
sion praised highly a treatise on grammar by Bhoja which kindled in 
Siddharaja a desire to emulate the great Paramara polyhistor, who had 
written works in almost all branches of learning. The king of Gujarat 
expressed his regret that no scholar existed in his realm who could 
produce a work of equal merit (“Vidvan ko'pi katham nàsti dese visve’pi 
Gurjare"), all eyes turned on Hemachandra, and the king requested 
Hemachandra to prepare a new grammar for the benefit of all (“Visva- 
lokopakaraya kuru vyakaranam navam), as all the existing ones were 
either too short or too difficult or antiquated. Hemachandra readily 
agreed to fulfill the wish of his king, but requested that eight grammars 
which were to be found in their entirety in Kashmir might be procured he 
for him. The king at once sent his agents to Kashmir, where Sarasvati, 
pleased with their prayer, appeared and ordered the librarian to send 
the desired work to her favourite, Hemachandra. Hemachandra went 
through the manuscripts brought to him and com 
eight Adhyayas and thirty-two padas: 


piled his grammar in 
in homage to the king without 
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whose gracious help his magnum opus could not have been composed, he 
entitled it Siddha-Hemachandra, ‘compiled by Hemachandra and dedicat- 
ed to Siddharaja’. The king had the grammar copied and distributed 
it throughout India.% 

Merutunga’s account, which differs from the one given above, traces 
the origin of the grammar to sectarian rivalry. He relates that after 
Hemachandra had uttered the benedictory verse on the occasion of the 
King's victorious return from Malava, some spiteful persons remarked 
in the presence of the king: “These people (Jainas) acquire their 
literary power by means of reading our treatises”. Hearing this the king 
questioned Hemachandra who replied: “We read that Jaina grammar 
which the great Jina, the blessed Mahavira, long ago in his childhood 
explained to Indra.” As this reply did not satisfy the cavillers, Hema- 
chandragadded: “If the king Siddharaja will assist me, I will compile 
in a few days a new grammar consisting of fully five sections”. To this 
the king „heartily rejoined: “This has been undertaken and must be 
carried out". “After the auspicious ceremony of entering the city 
(Anahilapataka) was completed, the king reminded Hemachandra about 
the episode of the grammar, and then that teacher brought from many 
countries all the grammars, together with learned men versed in them, 
and compiled in a year the grammar called Siddha-Hema in as many as 
five sections, consisting of 125,000. verses.”°* 

Both Prabhachandra and Merutunga are agreed that the grammar 
when completed received a royal ovation. It was brought to the palace 
on an clephant and there read before all the scholars who warmly 
applauded it for its clarity and precision. The king then made elabo- 
rate arrangements to distribute it throughout India. 

Siddha-Hemachandra is divided into thirty-two sections; and at 
the end of each section there is a laudatory verse praising the virtue of 
a Chaulukya monarch beginning from Milaraja. Prabhachandra states 
that Hemachandra composed these verses in order to characterise the 
grammar as a court work.®® But Merutunga states that these verses 
were not included in the original composition. Then some envious 
people aroused the king’s displeasure by pointing out that the grammar 
did not contain any eulogy of the royal family. Hemachandra, learning 
of this base intrigue, nipped it in the bud by composing thirty-two 
'verses,in a single night and thus maintained his position.!?? 

The grammar was thus written after the king's return from Malava, 
but Merutuüga's statement that it was composed within a year has 
rightly Been dismissed as ‘an impossibility’ by Bühler, who was of the 
opinion that “the grammar must have been ready, at the earliest 
towards the end of the Vikrama year 1197".'?* Merutunga has also 
displayed a sectarian jealousy which renders the details supplied by him 
highly suspicious. It certainly was impossible for Hemachandra to have 
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collected the various grammars which he used, hence one has to admit 
that Prabhachandra is telling the truth when he says that the king had 
them collected for him. But Prabhachandra’s statement that Hema- 
chandra based his grammar on eight former works only is misleading ; he 
consulted many more grammars the number of which is certainly not less 
than fifteen. Merutunga has also given an exaggerated number of verses 
contained in Siddha-Hemachandra. 

The other important work composed by Hemachandra during the 
reign of Siddharaja is said to be the Dvydsrayamahakavya, though it 
must have been finished during the next reign. 

Siddharaja was not like Bhoja, a great man of letters, but under 
his patronage and care Gujarat became a famous seat of learning and 
literature. Besides Hemachandra there were many poets, dramatists and 
litterateurs to adorn his court. Of them the chief was Sripala, who 
composed the famous Vadnagar-prafasti, where the poet describes him- 
self as a Kavi-chkravarli and an adopted brother of Siddharaja; Soma- 
prabha and Prabhachandra support this claim and the former’ states that 
Siddharaja bestowed on Sripala the title of Kavindra and used to call 
him brother"? Sripala is said to be the author of Vairochana-parájaya. 
Another celebrated poet was the one-eyed Ramachandra, the most famous 
disciple of Hemachandra, who composed several dramas and more than 
one Kavya. Acharya Jayamangala, the reputed author of Kavisiksha 
flourished during this period. But a more celebrated writer was the 
dramatist YaSahchandra, whose drama Mudrita-Kumudachandra record- 
ed the triumph of the Svetambaras over the Digambaras in Gujarat. 
Another well-known poet was Vardhamana the reputed author of the 
lost work Siddharajavarnand. 

In religion Siddharaja was a Saiva though he followed the tradi- 
tional impartial religious policy of his ancestors. He extended his 
favour not only towards the Jainas, who occupied an important posi- 
tion in his kingdom, but towards the Muslims as well. Probably he 
did not select Jaina scholars and bestow favours on them out of any 
partiality towards Jainism, but it so happened that during his reign 
most of the learned men who came to his court were Jainas. Hema- 
chandra may have influenced him in his later life to some extent but he 
did mot convert him. One of the finest traits in Hemachandra's 
character was his comparative freedom from sectarian bias which prob- 
ably won him his pre-eminent position in the court as the following 
ancedote from Merutunga shows. Once, it is stated, Siddharaja in his 
eagerness to learn the truth about God and religion, questioned men of 
all sects only to find that each man extolled his own. sect above all the 
rest. Siddharaja then turned towards Hemachandra who narrated a 


parable to illustrate the moral that salvation can be obtained by the 


devout cultivation of any of the Systems. On hearing this the king 
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began to cultivate all religions. Jina-Mandana gives a slightly different 
version of the same story and adds two more. According to him, there 
was a second conversation on the same question, during which Hema- 
chandra recommended to the king the pious duty of Tang generous 
towards worthy men, of showing becoming behaviour towards venerable 
persons, and kind heartedness towards all beings; Hemachandra then 
declared in the words of the Mahābhārata that those who were devoutly 
pious in their conduct and not those inclined to self castigation, nor yet 
the learned were of real worth. According to the oiher anecdote, 
Hemachandra proved to the king’s satisfaction the superiority of Jina 
over Mahadeva, whereupon Siddharaja got rid of the darkness of doubt, 
that is, became convinced of the superior merits of Jainism.!'" In his 
Prasasti to Sridhara’s Nayakandali, Rajasekhara, the author of Praban- 
dhakosa states, that Maladhari Hemachandra ‘awakened Siddha’ the 
king and in consequence of his teachings, Siddharaja had the command 
engraved Qn copper plates, that all creatures were to be spared during 
eighty days in each year.!?! Not a single one of these copper plates 
has been found and these late stories regarding the conversion of 
Siddharaja can only be regarded as apocryphal, as Hemachandra would 
surely have mentioned it had it been truc. These stories must have 
been of very late origin, as neither Prabhachandra, nor Merutunga, nor 
even Jayasimha Stiri noticed them. 

In the Dvyāśraya it is stated that Siddharaja built at Siddhapura 
the Rudramahalaya temple, a Chaitya, and made arrangements for the 
maintenance of male and female Jaina monks.!^5 Hemachandra has 
also left a description of the king's pilgrimage to Somanatha and to the 
Chaitya of Neminatha.?* As was usual with Hemachandra he seems 
to have suppressed the fact that he accompanied the king on this pil- 
grimage, a fact we learn from the Prabhavakacharita. There Prabha- 
chandra states that the king and the monk first went to Satrufijaya where 
Siddharaja paid his homage to the first Tirthankara; then they went to 
Sajjana's temple of Neminatha near Girnar, climbed the mountain and 
worshipped Jina. From there the king took the monk to Somanath, 
where both of them paid their homage to Somanatha, and Hemachandra 
fasted for three days and joined his prayer with those of the king for 
the birth of a male heir to the throne.!?* 

The only instance of Siddharaja’s intolerance is recorded by 
Merutunga, but the same author relates that later, convinced of his 
mistake, the king revoked his earlier order and removed the ban 

J on the Jaina temples’ hoisting their banners.!?5 Siddharaja's tolerance 
was even extended to Islam, and stories of his impartial behaviour are 
recorded by the astonished Muslim historian Muhammad ‘Ufi.1°° 

Siddharaja’s religious preceptor was Bhava Brihaspati, whom he 
had brought from Malava after defeating the Paramara king.!!^ 
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Like many famous Indian monarchs Siddharaja was à great builder, 
The most important edifice built by him was the Rudramahalaya temple 
at Siddhapura which is said to be one of the largest of its kind ever 
built in India.'' His governor of Saurashtra, Sajjana, is said to have 
been guilty of appropriating three years’ state revenue without autho- 
rity, which he used to build a temple of Neminatha, but the beauty of 
the temple so pleased the king that he pardoned the erring officcr.!!? 
Siddharaja is chiefly remembered however, for the construction of the 
| Sahasralinga lake which was surrounded by 1,008 small shrines each_ | 
ü containing a Siva linga ; he also established several student's hostel. A 
|! pillar of victory (kirtistambha) raised its head proudly in front of this 
magnificient lake.!!* On the banks of the Sarasvati he built a temple to 
Dasavatara Narayana.’* To-day when most of the edifices erected by 


can form some idea regarding this aspect of his activities from the loyal 
homage paid him by a poet of his country nearly three centuries after 
his death: : 

mahalayo mahayalra mahasthanam mahasarah 

yat-kritam Siddharajena kriyate lan na kenachit 115 


The Last days of Siddhavaja 


The last days of the king were darkened by the sad thought that he 
would die without leaving a son and he was afraid that his subjects 
would be oppressed.'!^ FHemachandra, who was probably a member of 
the royal entourage, describes the peregrinations of the Emperor from 
one temple to another—Hindu and Jaina—passionately praying to each 
deity for the gift of a son, while the sight of his loyal subjects, who used 
to come to pay their respects to their great king evoked in him an 
upsurge of paternal love.'? At last, Hemachandra states, the king came 
to learn through divine intervention that he would not have a son but 
would be succeeded by his grand-nephew Kumarapála. Shortly after this 


Siddharaja died. An inscription issued a few years after his death 
records that he died suddenly.!!5 
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CHAPTER VII 
Kumarapala (c. V.S. 1200-1229) 


( To a large section of his countrymen, particularly the Jainas, 
Kumarapala remains the greatest king that ever sat on the throne of 
Gujarat. j His fame rests not so much upon the great power he wielded 
over the extensive territory that formed his kingdom, but on his propa- 
gation of the Jaina faith which he adopted. ("Of all the Indian kings, 
ancient and mediaeval, he has the unique distinction of being the one 
about whom the largest number of chronicles have been written. f This 
makes his life an interesting study, but unfortunately the chronicles 
differ in many important details, and it is therefore necessary to 
examine the more important of them. 


Ancestors of Kumarapala 


According to Hemachandra, Bhima’s son was Kshemaraja to whom 
a son Devaprasáda was born during Bhima’s reign. (Abhayatilaka Gani 
adds that Mularaja was the eldest, Keshemaraja the second, and Karna 
the youngest son of Bhima.) Hemachandra further states that 
Kshemaraja was from his youth of an ascetic disposition,—hence the 
name of his son, Devaprasada)—and that renouncing the throne 
offered to him be retired tol Dadhisthali, whither Karna, on_ his 
accession, sent Devaprasada to look after him. Learning of Karna's 
death Devaprasáda put his son Tribhuvanapala in the care of Siddha- 
raja and burnt himself.  Tribhuvanapála served Siddharaja faithfully, 
but Hemachandra does not mention when nor how he died, though the 
point is of some importance as we shall see later. Tribhuvanapala’s son 
was Kumarapala who succeeded to the throne after the death of 
Siddharaja.? 

The next Chronicler Somaprabha gives practically the same genea- 
logy of Kumarapala,*, but Prabhachandra, a later author, does not men- 
tion Kshemaraja. He states that Devaprasida was a ‘bandhu’ of 
Karna; his son was Tribhuvanapāla, the father of Kumarapala.t The 
word pandhu may mean almost any relation including a nephew, but 
the ommission of Kshemaraja’s name here may be significant and was 
probably responsible for the blunders of some of the later Chroniclers 
including Merutunga. 

According to Mcrutunga, during the reign of Bhima I there was a 
hetaera called Bakuladevi at Pattana, famous for her beauty and other 
merits. The king wishing to test her rectitude arranged that his servants 
should deposit with her a dagger worth a lac and a quarter, as a retain- 
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ing fee, and on that very night he himself left on an expedition to 
Malava. After having spent two years in that country he returned and 
found that Bakuladevi had, on the strength of the retaining fee, avoided 
all men and lived in a state of perfect chastity. Her behaviour pleased 
the king and she was placed in the antahpura. Bhima had a son called 
Haripala by Bakuladevi, and Haripala's son was Tribhuvanapala, the 
father of Kumarapala.° 

According to Jayasimha Suri, Bhima had two sons by different 
wives; Kshemaraja was the elder and Karna the younger son. But 
Bhima having like Da$aratha promised Karna's mother (pitra Dašarathe- 
neva tan matre prak-pratisrutam) that Karna should succeed him, 
Kshemaraja gave the kingdom to Karna. Kshemaraja’s son was Devapra- 
sada to whom Karna gave Dadhisthali. Devaprasada’s son was Tribhu- 
vanapala, who married Kasmiradevi. They had several children the eldest 
of whom was Kumarapala.^ 

Jina-mandana evidently tried to reconcile the versions of Merutunga 
and Jayasimha Suri, for he states that Bhima had two wives, Bakuladevi 
and Udayamati. Bakuladevi was the elder wife (vriddha rájfi and her 
son was Kshemaraja. Karna was the son of Udayamati, and to please 
her Bhima gave the kingdom to Karna though he was the younger. 
Kshemaraja’s son was Devaprasada, whose son Tribhuvanapala married 
Kasmiradevi. The eldest child of this marriage was Kumarapila.’ 

So far as the genealogy of Kumarapala is concerned, Merutunga is 
definitely wrong. Not only is Hemachandra's testimony against him, 
but the Chitorgadh fragmentary inscription of Kumarapàla corroborates 
Hemachandra's genealogy of Kumarapala. But the silence of Hema- 
chandra on the low descent of Kumarapala has no value even as negative 
evidence; for, in his position as courtpoet and preceptor he would 
naturally be the last person to mention a stain on the legitimacy of 
Kumarapala. Hemachandra also does not mention that Kshemaraja and 
Karna were born of different mothers; but we have seen that three later 
Chroniclers stated that this was the case. ^ Prabhàchandra's statement 
that Devaprasada was a bandhu of Karna becomes all the more signi- 
ficant in view of this. If Kshemaraja and Karna were uterine brothers, 
what prompted Prabhachandra to pass over this fact in silence and just 
vaguely mention that Devaprasada was related to Karna? Evidently 
Karna and Kshemaraja were not born of the same mother. 

What then was the status of Bakuladevi? It is true that Merutunga's 
version of her low origin is unsupported by any other testimony, but it Pd 
is necessary to remember that Merutunga was a fervent Jaina ‘in whose 
Opinion no praise could be high enough for Kumarapala. Probably it 
was his incorrigible habit of recording anecdotes which led him to pre- 
face his chapter on Kumarapala with this story; but he must have had 
some authority for doing so, otherwise he would have run the risk of 
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being rightly censured by his co-religionists for having besmirched the 
memory of Kumiarapala by inventing a false and scurrilous story about 
his ancestor’s mother. It is also likely that Prabhachandra was aware 
of this tradition, hence his vagueness and the suppression of the name 
of Kshemaraja. 

It is also difficult to believe Hemachandra's statement that Kshema- 
raja gave up his claim to the throne on account of his ascetic disposition 
and that Devaprasada who spent his life at Dadhisthali was so grieved 
at Karna's death that he burnt himself on hearing the news. Evidently 
later Chroniclers also disbelieved this, hence they invented the story 
that Bhima, out of affection for his younger queen, deprived his elder 
son of the throne. 

The low descent of Kumarapala would also explain the bitter hatred 
of Siddharaja towards him. Nevertheless, it has to be admitted that 
accordihg to several Chroniclers, Kumarapala's brother-in-law, Krishna- 
deva, was a general in Siddharája's army,’ and Prabhachandra states 
that Kirtipala, Kumarapala's brother, was once entrusted by Siddharaja 
with the command of an expedition against Navaghana.? Hence it can- 
not be said that Siddharaja hated the whole family, but probably the 
pretension to the throne of the low born Kumarapala roused his anger. 
This is exactly what Merutunga says: “As Kumarapala was of low 
birth, Siddharaja could not bear the idea of his inheriting the throne, 
and was always on the look-out for an opportunity of compassing his 
destruction.” 10 


Wanderings of Kumarapala 

With regard to Kumarapala's early life Hemachandra is silent. This 
silence is significant, for he has described in a stereotyped manner the 
early lives of all the other kings of the dynasty, with the exception of 
that of Mularaja who is said to have murdered his uncle. In his Prakrit 
Dvyasraya Hemachandra devotes a complete canto to a description of 
Kumarapala's daily routine, but nowhere does he mention the condition of 
the king before his accession. He simply states in the Sanskrit Duyasraya 
that after the death of Siddharaja, Kumarapala ascended the throne." One 
of the reasons for his silence may probably have been that he played 
an important role in the early life of Kumarapala, and was reluctant to 
divulge this. There are reasons however, for believing that before his 
accession Kumarapala had to take refuge in foreign lands to escape the 
anger of Siddharaja, and though Hemachandra does not mention this 
almost all the later Chroniclers have described the travels of the fugitive 
prince in some detail. z 

The earliest writer to mention Kumarapala’s wanderings was 
Yaśahpāla, a contemporary of Hemachandra, who in his drama 
Moharajaparajaya makes one of the characters declare while addressing 
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the king (Kumarapala): “To whom is this prince of the Girjaras, the 
banner of the Chaulukya race not known, he, who through curiosity, 
wandered alone through the whole world?"!? 

Sra In relating the important part played by Hemachandra in Kumira- 
pala’s destiny, Prabhachandra relates the following story about the carly 
life of Kumarapala: 

Siddharaja came to learn through divine agency that Kumarapala 
would succeed him. . This made the king exceedingly angry, and 
Kumarapala, afraid for his life, fled in the disguise of a mendicant. 
Siddharaja learnt through his spies that Kumarapala had returned to 
the capital and was to be found amongst a crowd of three hundred asce- 
tics. In order to capture him the king invited the three hundred ascetics 
to a feast. There the king himself washed the feet of each of them, 
ostensibly to show them reverence, but really in order to find out which 
ascetic amongst them had the signs of royal dignity on the soles of his 
feet. As soon as the king touched Kumarapala’s feet he found the lines 
forming a lotus, a flag, and an umbrella. He made a signal to his spies 
which Kumarapala observed, and the latter left the palace on some 
pretext soon after while the king was still busy, and fled to the residence 
of Hemachandra; the spies followed him. Hemachandra hid him 
quickly under a cover of palm leaves and the king’s men, hastily pass- 
ing by, failed to detect him.” Soon after this Kumarapala left Hema- 
chandra’s shelter and proceeding further came near the house of a cer- 
tain farmer named Ali when he saw several cavaliers following him. 
He therefore threw himself on the mercy of Ali who hid him under a 
heap of paddy (?). The cavaliers came and asked Ali if he had scen 
a mendicant, and satisfied with his denial, went their way. During the 
night Kumarapala left his hiding place. From Ali's farm Kumarapala 
went to Cambay in the company of a certain Brahmin called Bosari. 
(Prabhachandra does not say how or when Kumarapala picked up this 
man.) Kumarapala sent Bosari to the house of Udayana, a rich merchant 
of those parts, but the latter hesitated to have dealings with a man who 
was declared by the king to be his enemy.  Kumarapala heard this but 
during the night hunger compelled him to seek refuge with Hema- 
chandra who was spending four months at a Jaina monastery at Cam- 
bay. Hemachandra gave him food and shelter and predicted that he 
would become king after seven years. Hemachandra then took ,3,200 
drammas from a $ravaka (probably Udayana is meant) and giving the 
sum to Kumarapala said that thenceforth he would no longer want for 
the simple necessities of life. Kumarapala then began to travel as a 
Kapalika and after some time was joined by his wife Bhopaladevi and 
their children. In V.S. 1199 Siddharaja died and when Kumarapala 
heard the news he returned to the capital with a view to securing the 
throne for himself. On his arrival there, he met one Srimat Samba 
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who took him to Hemachandra. On his entrance Kumarapala chanced 
to sit down on the cushioned seat of the monastery and thereby 
supplied, according to Hemachandra, the longed for sign. The follow- 
ing day Kumarapala went with his biother-in-law Krishnadeva, a com- 
mander of 10,000 horses, to the palace. There two claimants to the 
throne were rejected, one because his upper garment slipped down, and 
the other because he was too nervous. Then Kumarapala ascended the 
throne brandishing his sword and was proclaimed king. 

Merutunga, the next Chronicler, gives a more detailed description. 
According to him, astrologers had told Siddharaja that Kumarapala 
would succeed him. As Kumarapala was of low birth, Siddharaja could 
not bear the idea of his inheriting the throne, and was always on the 
look out for an opportunity of compassing his destruction. — Kumara- 
pàla suspected Siddharaja's motives and out of fear left the country and 
spent many years in foreign lands dressed as an ascetic, but ultimately 
returned jo Anahilapataka where he stayed in a monastery. On the 
occasion of Karna's éraddha, Siddharaja invited all the hermits and while 
he was washing their feet his palm touched the soft feet of Kumarapala; 
Siddharaja recognised by certain lines on Kumarapala's feet that the 
monk whose feet he was washing was worthy of a throne and the king 
stared at the monk. At the first opportunity Kumarapala changed his 
clothes and fled. A potter named Aliga hid him amongst some earthen 
vessels and saved him from the king's soldiers who were on his track. 
After the soldiers had gone away Kumarapala left Aliga but the soldiers 
were still after him and he was forced to beg shelter from some bystand- 
ers who hid him under the lopped off boughs of a trorny tree. The 
tracker and the soldiers reached the heap of boughs, but the soldiers, 
thinking it improbable that he would be there, turned back after prob- 
ing the heap with the point of a lance. On the second day Kumarapala 
came out of his hiding place and again resumed his journey. As he 
was resting under a tree he saw a mouse bringing out of a hole a silver 
coin in its mouth, and one by one it brought out twenty-one coins. 
"Then, as the mouse took one coin and went back into the hole, Kumara- 
pala took the other twenty away and hid himself. The mouse on its 
return missed the coins and died of excessive grief for which Kumara- 
pala felt exceedingly sorry. Then he again resumed his journey and 
after passing three days without food received with gratitude some 
ground rice mixed with curds and camphor from a rich lady. "This 
lady was the daughter-in-law of a rich man and was going from her 
- father's t6 her father-in-law’s house ; she took Kumarapala as her brother. 
(Merutunga does not give her name) After this Kumarapala reached 
Cambay and went to the great minister Udayana to ask for provisions 
for his journey. Learning that Udayana had gone to the monastery he 
followed him thither and met Hemachandra. Udayana questioned 
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Hemachandra about the extraordinary marks on Kumarapala’s body 
whereupon Hemachandra stated that they indicated that Kumarapala 
would be a universal monarch. But Kumarapala blandly rejoined: 
“This is impossible”. Hemachandra then prophesied: "If in the 
1199th year of the era of Vikramaditya, on the second day of the dark 
fortnight of Karttika on a Sunday, in the nakshatra of Hasta, you are 
not solemnly installed as king, I will thenceforth renounce all observ- 
ations of prognostics. ^ Hemachandra wrote down this prediction in 
duplicate and gave one copy to the prince and the other to Udayana. 
The astonished Kumarapala exclaimed: “If this is true, then you shall 
be king, and I will be the dust of your feet.’ The monk replied: 
“What have I to do with desire for a kingdom that leads to hell. Let 
that be! But you must be grateful, and must not forget this speech, 
and must always be devoted to the laws of Jina.” Kumarapala then 
went to Udayana’s house who furnished him with all the necessities for 
travel and Kumarapala went to Malava. There he saw a verse inscribed 
in the temple of Kudange$vara, predicting his succession in the year 
V.S. 1199. This astonished Kumarapala and when he heard that 
Siddharaja was dead he returned from Malava, practically a pauper and 
went to Anahilapataka, to the house of his sister’s husband Rajakula 
Kanhadadeya.* Early next morning Kanhadadeva summoned his 
forces ready for battle, then took Kumarapala with him to the palace. 
In order to see who should be installed as sovereign, Kanhadadeva placed 
first one prince on the cloth of state (patie nivesitah) but secing that 
he did not cover himself even with the border of his upper garment 
(ultartyanchala) Kanhadadeva put another man in his place. As the 
second prince folded his hands together he too was rejected. “Then 
by the order of Kanhadadeva, Kumarapala, folding his garments 
tightly around him and snuffing up the air, sat down on the throne 
brandishing his sword in his hand. His coronation followed. Kumüra- 
pala was at that time fifty years old.!9 

Jayasimha Suri relates that once Kumarapala when still a prince 
came to Anahilapataka where he met Hemachandra who delivered to 
him a sermon and Kumarapala then returned to Dadhisthali. The 
author does not take the trouble to explain the nature of the duties 
which brought Kumarapala to the capital. Jayasimha Suri then goes 
on to say that Siddharaja had no son and worshipped at many temples 
that he might be blessed with one. Both Hemachandra and ‘an astro- 
loger predicted to the king that he would be succeeded by Kumarapala, 
and their prognostications were confirmed by Somanatha himself and 
Siddharaja's intellect became clouded with grief (ityuktva'ntahrite deve 
Siddhesah kheda-medurah) and becoming revengeful against Kumara- 
pala had his father Tribhuvanapala murdered. Kumarapala performed 
the $raddha ceremony of his father, and, worried about his own safety, 
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went for advice to his brother-in-law Krishnadeva, who told him to leave 
Dadhisthali in the guise of a beggar. Then one night Kumarapala left 
his wife Bhopaladevi and his brothers and came to the capital. The 
spies informed the king and he invited all the mendicants to his 
father's Srdddha ceremony, and while washing their feet marked the 
lines on Kumáarapála's feet; Kumarapala managed to escape pursued 
by the king's troops, and was given shelter under the heap of thorny 
jujube leaves by a farmer named Bhimasimha. The soldiers satisfied 
with Bhimasithha’s assurances that Kumarapala was not there went 
away, and Kumarapala came out at night. He then proceeded towards 
after he was without food for three days, until a lady named Devasri, 
daughter-in-law of Devasimha of Udumbara village gave him food. 
Kumarapala promised her that if he became king she should put the 
‘tilak@ on his forehead. He then proceeded on his way but was again 
overtaken by the king’s troops and had to take shelter with the potter 
Sajjana who hid him amongst some bricks. After the danger was over 
Kumarapala came out from the bricks and found his friend Bosari. 
The two friends consulted one another and left for Cambay. Arriving 
there Kumarapala went to the monastery where Hemachandra was stay- 
ing and while he was engaged in conversation with him Udayana entered; 
Hemachandra thereupon related to Udayana all that had come to pass 
and predicted that Kumarapala would ascend the throne in V.S. 1199 
on the 4th day of the dark half of Margasirsha. Hemachandra wrote 
this prediction down and gave a copy to Udayana. Kumiarapala said 
that if he ever became king he would serve Hemachandra but the monk 
refused this offer and related the story of king Siddhasena and Bappa- 
bhatti. In the meantime spies had again informed the king who sent 
his men to Cambay. Kumarapala begged Hemachandra for shelter. 
Hemachandra hid Kumiarapala under his books and denied that the 
prince was in the monastery, for to save the life of a man is highly 
meritorious compared to which lying is a venial sin (pranctranam 
mahat piinyam mithyavadas-tvadhar laghu III, vv. 207). Hemachandra's 
stratagem saved Kumarapála who thanked the monk and then with the 
provisions supplied by Udayana reached Broach after a somewhat desul- 
tory journey. From Broach, Kumarapala went first to Ujjain, then to 
Kollapura and from there to Kanchi. At all these places he had wonder- 
ful experiences with astrologers and yogins, but at last he reached 
Kolambapattana where Somanatha appeared in a dream to king 
Pratapasanha and ordered him to receive Kumarapala. The next morn- 
ing Pratapasithha brought Kumarapala to his palace and entertained 
him, but after enjoying his hospitality for several days Kumarapala re- 
turned to Ujjain. There in the temple of Kundage$vara (a Siva linga) 
he read the prophecy that in the year V.S. 1199 he would become king. 
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From Ujjain, Kumarapala with his family visited Chitor whence they 
returned to Anahillapura in obedience to Hemachandra’s prophecy as 
the predicted day of his accession was drawing near. 

(ath-asannam prabhu-proktam rajyapti-divsam vidan 

Kumarah sa-kutumbo-pi bheje'nahillapattanam. III, v.v. 443) 

Then accidentally (daivayogena) Siddharaja died, and at the re- 
quest of the Samantas and the Amatyas, Kumarapala went to the palace 
with Krishnadeva where he was chosen as king because the two other 
candidates were found to be unsuitable: one was too humble and the 
other could not manage his upper garment properly. Kumarapala 
ascended the throne on Sunday, 4th of the dark half of Marga$irsha, 
V.S. 1199. His sister Premaladevi performed the mangalika ceremony, 
Bhopaladevi was made the chief queen, and Udayana’s son Vagbhata 
was made a minister (amatya).!* 

There is no need to consider Jina-mandana's version of the same 
incidents, because it has no independent value though it provides an 
excellent example of the manner in which the chronicles were written. 
Tt is unnecessary to go into details as this author has adopted the ver- 
sions of both Merutunga and Jayasirhha Siri, and has sometimes quoted 
them verbatim.)^ He has some original contributions to make which 
will be noted later. 

"The wanderings of Kumarapala were so famous that they are des- 
cribed by the Muslim historian Muhammad ‘Ufi who states that there 
was a certain king of Nahrwala named Rai Gurpal “who surpassed all 
other rulers of Hindusthan in good qualities and amiable disposition. 
Before he had been raised to the throne he had passed many of his years 
in beggary, during which period he had experienced all the vicissitudes 


of fortune, having shared both its smiles and frowns, and endured all 


the miseries of travel.” There is hardly any doubt that Gurpal king 
of Nahrwala, is Kumarapala though the anecdote to which the above 
excerpt is a preface is so similar to the story of Karna and his desire to 
expiate his sin that the rest of the st 


id 5 ory does not merit any serious 
consideration. 


This episode did not escape the notice of Abu’) Fazl either, for his 
Scanty account of the Chaulukyas contains the following statement: 
“Kumarapal Solanki through fear of his life lived in retirement, but 
when the measure of Jai Singh’s days became full, he came forth from 
the wastes of disappointed ambition and seated himself on the throne 
and considerably enlarged his dominions."?» ` 

It is therefore tolerably certain that Kumarapala was persecuted by 
Siddharaja in his youth and had to leave Gujarat in fear of his life, but 
that he returned after the death of Siddharaja. But before analysing 
the details of the chronicles it is necessary to digress a little and describe 
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the early life of Hemachandra for reasons which will be apparent as we 
proceed. 

In the district of Ahmedabad lying between the mainland of Guja- 
rat and Kathiawad is the village of Dhandhuka where on the full moon 
night of Karttika of V.S. 1145 (November-December 1088 A.D.) Pahini 
the wife of a Srimodh Vania named Chiachiga gave birth to a son, who 
was named Changadeva. One day Devachandra Siri, then a famous 
monk, happened to notice Changadeva, and observing future greatness 
in the child begged his mother for him. Pahint accepted the great 
honour that was done to her, but the father on his return became very 
angry, for Pahini had given away their only son. He therefore pursued 
the roving Devachandra and at last came across him at Karnavati where 
the monk had placed the boy in the care of Udayana; possibly Deva- 
chandra had foreseen that such a powerful guardian would be necessary 
to prevent the boy's being taken away by an outraged father. He was 
not wrong, for soon after this Chachigadeva came to demand his son 
and refused to take ‘no’ for an'answer. It was then that Udayana saved 
the situation. He took Chachigadeva to his house, treated him honour- 
ably and bringing out Changadeva placed him on his father's lap; he 
then offered the latter a large sum of money besides other honours. 
Udayana's reasonable attitude so mollified Chachigadeva that though 
he refused material gain in exchange for his son, he left him willingly 
with Devachandra and returned home. In his fifth or ninth year 
Changadeva was ordained a monk at Cambay and was given by his pre- 
ceptor the name of Somachandra. This auspicious occasion was celc- 
brated by Udayana in a grand manner. In V.S. 1166 Somachandra was 
clevated to the rank of a Süri and was given the name of Hemachandra. 
Thus we see that the intimate relations between Hemachandra and 
Udayana's family were established when the monk was very young! 

The earliest biography of Hemachandra was written by Prabha- 
chandra who only narrates that part of Kumarapala's history which was 
influenced by Hemachandra.?? This in itself does not detract from the 
historical merits of the work, but evidently later writers did not feel 
satisfied with Prabhachandra’s version, and either had access to some 
other tradition or, more probably, invented some details. For example, 
Prabhachandra states that as soon as Siddharaja discovered the identity 
of Kumarapala, the latter took shelter first with Hemachandra in the 
capital, and then later, arriving at Broach, found the monk at the 
monastery. This inconsistency was apparent to Merutunga, who there- 
fore made the first meeting of Hemachandra and Kumarapala take place 
at Cambay. But Merutunga’s story suffers from a drawback, which | 
Jayasimha Süri rectifies by saying that Kumarapala had previously met 
Hemacandra at the court of Siddhariija; hence they were known to 
each other. But Jayasimha Suri failed to see that by creating a natural 
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situation which later led Hemachandra to support the fugitive Kuma. 
rapala, he was committing the grave blunder of admitting that Siddha- 
raja knew Kumarapala by sight. How then did Kumarapala, even in 
the disguise afforded by a beard and matted hair, dare to enter the 
palace? It is difficult to believe that Kumarapala would be guilty of 
such an indiscretion when his life was in danger. 

Again, Prabhachandra states that having sent Bosari to Udayana, 
Kumarapala, prompted by hunger, entered the city of Broach where by 
good fortune he came across Hemachandra in a monastery. Apparent- 
ly this chance meeting did not satisfy the later Chroniclers. Merutuága 
states that Kumarapala himself went to Udayana and hearing that the 
minister was at the pausadha Sala went there and met Hemachandra ; 
Merutunga does not record the help from Bosari. Now, to go and call 
on a minister would have been the last step which an outlaw would have 
taken, so that in this respect Prabhachandra's version is more credible 
than Merutunga’s. Jayasimha Süri overcomes this difficulty by stating 
that Kumarapala first went to the monastery where he met Hemachan- 
dra and that later Udayana came to visit the monk, and apparently 
assured him of his help after he had heard Hemachandra's prediction. 
It is at this point that Jina-mandana, who is generally content to copy 
Merutunga and Jayasimha Suri, introduces an original story. It should 
be noted that all the versions suffer from one defect, namely that Kumár- 
pala must either have had knowledge of Hemachandra's movements, or 
was taking a dangerous and foolish risk in going to the monastery. This 
problem is solved in Jina-mandana's version where we find that the 
monk had come out to answer a call of nature and saw certain signs 
which foretold him that a prince was nearby. One of these signs was 
a lizard dancing on a serpent’s head. Naturally Hemachandra made 
inquiries and discovered Kumarapala whom he took to the monastery 
where Udayana then came,2° but by that time Kumarapala was fully 
protected by the asylum which the monk had granted him. From here 
more or less all the chronicles agree that Hemachandra predicted the 
future greatness of Kumarapala, who promissed to spread the Jaina doc- 
trine and after that Udayana naturally felt no compunction about help- 
ing the condemned prince. Such is the role of Hemachandra in all the 
chronicles: to induce Udayana,—whose favourite he had been since 
childhood—to help Kumarapala. 

As regards Hemachandra's prophecy it can be divided into two 
parts; the first part stated that Kumarapala would be king, and the 
other part gave the date of his coronation. Prabhachandra states that 
Hemachandra prophesied that Kumarapala would be king in the 
seventh year, presumably from that date? and then later goes on to 
say that Siddharaja died in V.S. 1199 immediately after which Kumara- 
pala became king.?5 Merutunga, Jayasiriha Sari and Jina-mandana give 
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the year V.S. 1199 as the year of Kumarapala’s coronation.'* However, 
from the Bali inscription of Siddharaja, which is dated V.S. 1200, it is 
apparent that all the Chroniclers were wrong; it seems however, that 
Hemachandra was partly responsible for this error of the later 
Chroniclers. 

In his Mahaviracharita, Hemachandra causes Tirthankara to make 
a prophecy regarding Kumarapala’s reign to Prince Abhaya, wherein 
the date of Kumarapala's accession is given thus: 

asmin nirvünato varsha-Salany-Abhaya shodasa 

nava-shashtis-cha yasyanti yada tatra pure tada. 

Kumarapala-bhiipalas-Chaulukya-kula-chandramah 

bhavishyali mahábahuh prachand-akhanda-Sdsanah.2* 
(“When, O Abhaya, 1669 years will have passed after my Nirvana, then 
there will live in that city (Anahilapataka) the long armed king Kumara- 
pala, the moon of the Chaulukya line, a powerful lord of all.) As the 
Svetambaras put the Nirvana, of Mahavira, at 470 years before the 
beginning of the Vikrama era, 1669 years after Nirvana gives the date 
V.S. 1199. Bühler took this to mean that V.S. 1199 was the first year of 
Kumarapala’s reign, but the word 'yasyanti' seems to be conclusive here, 
and surely means that Kumarapala will become king after 1669 years 
have passed from Nirvana, that is after the completion of V.S. 1199. 
Therefore V.S. 1200 was the first year of Kumarapala’s reign. But the 
Chroniclers were evidently led astray by the prophecy of Mahavira- 
Charita, and not only mistook the date but probably took the cue from 
that celebrated work of Hemachandra and glibly made the monk him- 
self utter the prophecy. 

There are also reasons for believing that the unanimous version of 
the Chroniclers regarding the manner in which Kumarapala gained his 
throne is also contrary to fact. Kumarapala's accession is mentioned in 
two inscriptions: the first is the Mangrol inscription of a Guhilot feu- 
datory dated V.S. 1202 and-the second is the Veraval-praíasti of Bhava 
Brihaspati of V.S. 1215. In both the inscriptions almost the identical 
words (achakrama jhatali tad rájya-simhásana) are used to describe the 
transfer of the throne from Siddharaja to Kumarapala; these words mean 
that Kumarapala suddenly siezed the throne and the kingdom of 
Siddharaja after his death. The Mangrol inscription further states that 
Siddharaja died suddenly (daivat) and this is corroborated by Jaya- 
sinha Suri. Hence it appears that Siddharaja died suddenly after 
which Kumarapala siezed the throne by force. This agrees in the main 
with the? descriptions of the Gujarat Chroniclers, but their stories of 
Kumarapala's election seem to be entirely fanciful and contrary to the , 
statements of the imscriptions cited above. Rival claimants are in 
themselves not improbable, but it is remarkable that the Chroniclers, 
who apparently had no difficulty in ascertaining the name of the potter 
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who sheltered Kumarapala, or the lady who gave him food, failed ¿o 
mention the names of such important personages as Kumarapala's rivals 
for the throne; from the genealogy given by these Chroniclers, Kumiara- 
pala must have been the only legitimate claimant to the throne, and 
if we dismiss Merutunga’s version of the origin of his great-grandfather, 
he had a better right to the throne than Siddharaja himself. Moreover, 
HE the reasons advanced by the Chroniclers for the rejection by the 
Samantas of the claims of Kumarapala's rivals can only be figments of 
š the imagination. Kanhadadeva or Krishnadeva, his brother-in-law, may 
have secured for him the support of the army, since it appears that 
from the very beginning of his reign he had a strong military force, 
3 It is also possible that Kumarapala secured the support of the powerful 
family of Udayana whose sons rose to high positions under him. With 
j) such powerful support it would not have been difficult for him to have 
t siezed the throne for himself, particularly if Siddharaja’s sudden death 
had prevented him from selecting his successor. The only direct 
descendant of Siddharaja was his daughter's son the Chahamana 
Somesvara; but at the time of Siddharaja’s death Someávara was a child, 
and Kumarapala probably siezed the throne before it could pass to 
Somesvara. 
How far was the accession of Kumarapala a triumph for the Jainas? 
It has been said that foremost among the causes which contributed to 
the success of Jainism in Karnataka. for eleven centuries “was the new 
outlook (which) Jaina leaders took on political life. They ceased to be 
merely exponents of dogmas; they turned themselves into creators of 
kingdoms."* Did the same thing happen in Gujarat? We know that 
after the defeat in debate of the Digambara Kumudachandra during the 
reign of Siddharaja, Svetambara supremacy was established in Gujarat. 
It is not unlikely that the rich members of the community would have 
aspired to control the machinery of the state in order to better propa- 
gate their faith and turn the country into a model Jaina state, as indeed 
Kumarapala strove to make it during the later part of his reign. But 
the assumption that Kumarapala's accession was the result of a Jaina 
coup detai in which Hemachandra played a leading part seems to be 
unwarranted. Prabhachandra, the biographer of Hemachandra, made 
his subject, for all practical purposes, the main instrument of Kumara- 
pala’s accession. But this author loses much of his authority when we 
find that Merutunga who had undoubtedly read the Prabhavakacharila, 
gives to Hemachandra a role within more modest limits. Jina-mandana 
perceived the Irrational elements and the inconsistencies of his pre- 
decessors, and tried to combine all the versions. The attempts by the 
later Jaina Chroniclers to change the story of the Prabhavakacharita 


shows that the version given in that work Was never accepted as the only 
authoritative one by later Jaina writers. 
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Moreover, from Hemachandra’s writing it seems that he first met 
Kumarapala long after the latter had become king. We have already 
referred to "Tirthankara's prophecy to Abhaya in the Mahaviracharita. 
After predicting the date of Kumarapála's accession Tirthankara 
continued: 

“This large hearted one (Kumarapala) a hero in the fulfilment of 
the law, in generosity and in battle, will lead his people to the highest 
prosperity, protecting them as a father. 

"Very clever and yet of upright mind, in his majesty fiery as the 
sun and yet filled with the peace of the soul, punishing arrogant attacks, 
and yet always ready to forgive, he will protect the world for a long time. 

"He will make his people like unto himself, firm in the fulfilment 
of the law, even as a wise teacher trains a good pupil. 

“Granting protection to those who seek it, and like as a brother to 
the wives of other men, he will esteem the sacred law above riches and 
as life. | > 

“On account of his bravery, his fulfilment of the law, his generosity, 
his mercy, his might, and other manly virtues, he will stand without a ‘ 
rival. 

“He will conquer the region of Kubera as far as the kingdom of the 
Turushkas, that of Indra as far as the river of Gods, that of Yama as 
far as the Vindhya, and the west as far as the ocean. 

“Once this prince will see the teacher Hemachandra, who has arisen 
from the race of Munichandra in the Vajrasakha. 

“Delighted at the sight of him, as the peacock is delighted at the 
appearance of the clouds, this good man will hasten to do honour daily 
to that monk. 

“This king will go with his minister of the Jaina faith to honour 
that Suri whilst the latter is preaching in the temple of the Jina about 
the sacred law. 

“There he will, though ignorant of the truth, pray to the god, and 
honour the teacher with a naturally pure heart. 

“After he has heard with delight the noble sermon about the law 
from his lips, he will take the minor vows and will ‘then strive after the 
vow of perfection. 

“After enlightenment has come to him, he will fully learn the life 
of the, faithful, and, resting in the audience chamber, will ever delight 
himself with the speeches about the sacred law."?? 

This account of Hemachandra's meeting with Kumiarapala is corro- 
borated By his contemporary Somaprabha, who also states that Kumara- 
pala first met Hemachandra when he was taken to the monk by his Jaina 
minister; for at that time the king was seeking the truth. Hence it 
seems that. if we accept that the verses in the Mahavirachartta are 
arranged in chronological order it becomes clear that Kumarapala met 
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Hemachandra after his conquests were over. Therefore Bühler con- 
cludes: “His (Kumarapála's) conversion was the result of a sermon 
preached by Hemachandra when he had gone to the Jaina temple in the 
company of an unnamed minister in order to pay his homage to the 
monk who had made a deep impression on him. These statements of 
Hemachandra make it first of all necessary to reject as fanciful all the 
above-described anecdotes as to his carlier relations with Kumarapála 
during his flight. The anecdotes were composed probably with a view 
to motivating the later relationship.”° 

Bühler's last statement is certainly correct but only to a certain 
degree. Hemachandra was extremely reticent about his activities and it 
is surprising that he mentions his name in the Mahdaviracharita. But 
Hemachandra is there describing the conversion of the king; hence his 
evidence cannot conclusively preclude the possibility of an earlier meet- 
ing between him and Kumarapala. For, Hemachandra had risen to 
great prominence during the reign of Siddharaja and it would be sur- 
prising if Kumarapala met him for the first time after all his conquests 
were over. But even if Kumarapàla and Hemachandra did meet carlier, 
there is hardly any evidence to justify the conclusion that Hemachandra 
acüvely intrigued to put Kumarapala on the throne. Mahdviracharita 
makes it clear that Kumarapala gave no undertaking to favour Jainism 
before he was crowned. 

Bühler was of the opinion that instead of Hemachandra introducing 
Udayana to Kumarapila, it was the minister who introduced the monk 
at the court of Kumarapala, and was responsible for his great influence 
there. We now know that as usual Bühler's assumption is correct, and 
as already pointed out, this is borne out by the testimony of Soma- 
prabha.*! Three of Udayana’s sons, Vagbhata, Amrabhata, and Charu- 
bhata came to enjoy great influence and power under Kumarapala, and 
it is not improbable that their rise was a reward for having helped a 
grateful King in adversity. Udayana and his sons were all politicians, 
and it would have been as natural for them as it would have been un- 
natural for Hemachandra, to have engaged in an intrigue to set up their 
own nominee on the throne, which all of them knew would be without 
a rightful heir after the death of the sonless Siddharàja. Later Chroniclers 
knew of the intimate relations between Hemachandra and Udayana, 
but by the time the chronicles were written the fame of the minister 
had diminished just as that of the great monk had increased. Hence 
it is not to be wondered at that all the Chroniclers gave the dominating 
role to Hemachandra and. a subordinate one to Udayana, with hardly a 
mention of his sons. 

The wanderings of Kumarapala may be authentic. But it is risky 
to accept anything more on the evidence of the chronicles, for the 
greater part of their narratives are palpably fictitious. In this class we 
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should put the repeated statements of all the Chroniclers that Kumara: 
pala went in disguise to Siddharaja's palace, and was identified by the 
latter by certain marks on his feet. Unless Kumarapala was trying to 
assassinate the king it is impossible to believe that he would have 
willingly ventured into the lion's lair. 

Last of all there remains the statement of Jayasimha Süri that 
Kumarapala's father Tribhuvanapala was murdered by Siddharaja’s men; 
he also states that Kumarapala was poisoned by his successor. Both 
these statements were accepted by Jina-mandana, but they are not corro- 
borated by any earlier Chronicler. It is easy to see that Jayasimha 
Süri used certain materials which were either not acceptable or not 
available to Merutunga and possibly Prabhachandra. It is also possible 
that Jayasimha Sari invented the whole episode of the murder to show 
that Kumarapala had adequate reasons for leaving Gujarat. We can- 
not, however, on the testimony of Jayasitiha Siri conclude that 
Siddharaja had Tribhuvanapala murdered simply because it was pre- 
dicted thi Kumarapala would succeed him. The most natural thing 
would have been to murder Kumarapala. Hence for the present it is 
necessary to reject this part of Jayasimha Süri's version. 


Kumdarapala and the old royal servants and others 


It appears from the Prabandhachintàmani that Kumarapala's 
troubles did not end with his accession. Merutuüga states that 
"Kumarapala, on account of his mature age and the discernment that 
he had acquired by wandering about in foreign countries, himself held 
the reins of government, and thereby gave offence to the old royal ser- 
vants, who banded themselves together and determined to kill him." 
They employed assassins, but the king was forewarned by a trustworthy 
servant (who, according to Merutunga, “was impelled to do this by the 
king's merit in a previous state of existence") Kumarapala not only 
avoided the trap, but had the conspiring ministers killed.?? ^ Next came 
the turn of Kànhadadeva, who ‘‘presuming on his connection with him 
(Kumarapala) by being his brother-in-law, and on the fact of his having 
been the authority that established him on the throne, began babbling 
about the secrets of his former depressed conditions. ^ Afterwards the 
king said to him, ‘Come, my brother-in-law, you must not on the royal 
circuit and in the public hall of audience make jokes about the secrets 
of my former depressed conditions; henceforth you must not say such 
things before the court, but whenever we are alone you may say what- 
ever you please." As the presumptuous Kanhadadeva did not pay any 
heed to this kind warning, Kumarapala had his limbs paralysed by 
wrestlers and after putting out both his eyes, sent him to his house? 

The other officers or feudatories (samantas) learned their lessons 
from this example, and thereafter treated the king with respect on every 
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occasion. Then the king made Vagbhatadeva his minister, and a man 
named Aliga the chief member of his council (jyayanapradhana). 


Kumarapala and Arnoraja 

Shortly after his accession Kumarapala had to fight with Arnoraja, 
the Chahamana king of Sakambhari. There are conflicting accounts of 
the origin and course of this fight. Hemachandra states that King 
Anno, feeling himself very strong, suddenly attacked Kumiarapala ; 
Anno or Arnoraja was helped by the kings who lived near the river 
Sivahara. Further, in order to attack Kumarapala from the rear, 
Arnoraja allied himself with some southern kings and joined forces with 
Ballala the king of the east, near the river Para. He was also joined 
by a prince named Chahada. The other kings who joined Arnoraja 
were the king of east Madra, the king of Kāmaśamī, the king who lived 
on the bank of Gomati, the king of Taika, the king of Go (Gat) shtha, 
the king of Vahika, and the kings of Romaka, Yakrilloma, and 
Patachchhara. Abhayatilaka Gani adds’ that soon after Kumarapala 
became king, Arnoraja the lord of Sakambhari thinking him incapable 
suddenly attacked him.?5 

According to Prabhachandra, after Kumarapala became king he 
decided to suppress Arnoraja, the arrogant king of Sapadalaksha.*® 
According to Merutunga, Prince Chahada, an adopted son of Siddha- 
raja, feeling himself insulted by certain orders of Kumarapila, disobeyed 
him and went to Sapadalaksha, where by suitable bribes he won over 
all the Samantas and the king; then they advanced with a large army 
to the frontiers of Gujarat? 

But these reasons apparently did not satisfy the later Chroniclers. 
Jayasimha Suri, Rajasekhara, and Jina-mandana** have a more interest- 
ing story to relate which is as follows: 

Kumarapala had a sister called Devalladevi who was married to 
Arnoraja. Once while they were playing chess, Arnoraja suddenly 
exclaimed while making a move: “Kill these Mundikas, Y say kill 
these Mundikas.”’ (Maraya Munddikan, punarmaraya Mundikan). The 
word Mundika could mean the capless Gujaratis (lopikarahita-Sirshakat- 
van-mundika Gürjaralokah vivakshitah) or the tonsured pate of the 
spiritual preceptor of the Jainas. Therefore the outraged Gujarati 
consort of the luckless Chahamana asked him to control his tongue and 
further demanded to know whether he was Not aware that her brother 
was known as the demon-of-kings (rajarakshasa). This forceful remons- 
trance was unfortunately answered with a Kick. The „inevitable 
followed. She returned to her brother, Kumarapala, who decided to 
take steps to avenge this insult and advanced with his army.?? 

The chronicles also give different descriptions of the war that 
followed. According to the Duyasraya, Arnoraja and Kumarapala were 
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both joined by many other kings. In the battle that followed Arnoraja 
was wounded and defeated and bought peace by giving his daughter 
Jahlana in marriage to Kumarapila. After the marriage was over 
Kumarapala came to learn that his two generals Vijaya and Krishna had 
been bought over by Ballala. So Kumarapila personally proceeded 
against Ballala and killed him.!? 

Prabhachandra states that Arnoraja, the king of Sapadalaksha, had 
become very arrogant, hence Kumarapála led a big army against him. 
After some days the Gujarat army reached Ajayameru, that is Ajmere. 
The city was besieged but it could not be conquered in spite of the 
greatest endeavour. "Then, the rainy season having set in, the army had 
to return to Anahilapataka. At the beginning of the next cold season 
Kumarapala again set forth with his army, but again had to return at 
the end, of the summer without having obtained any result. In this 
manner he led eleven unsuccessful campaigns against Arnoraja in so 
many years Then Kumarapala accepted Vagbhata’s advice, and wor- 
shipped at the alter of Ajitanütha and for the twelfth time proceeded 
against Ajmere. This time Arnoraja was being helped by Charubhata, 
the (adopted) son of Siddharaja.'! The fight was very bitter but 
ultimately Kumarapala won the battle.'? 

Merutuüga calls the whole episode the story of Prince Chahada. 
According to him, Chahada had succeeded in winning over a part of the 
Gujarat army which betrayed Kumarapala on the battlefield. Even 
Kumarapála's elephant driver had been won over by the enemy. 
Kumarapala, by a lucky chance, had changed the mahout, and seated 
on his elephant Kalahapafíchanana he charged the enemy. Prince 
Chahada also attempted to jump on Kalahapafichanana but failing to 
get a foot-hold slipped on the ground, where he was captured by 
Kumarapala’s soldiers. Kumárapála then turned against Arnoraja and, 
wounding him with an iron dart, exclaimed: “Victory! Victory!”’; 
he then attacked the horses of the Chahamana chieftains and captured 
them. After that Kumarapàla granted to Aliga, the potter, Chitraküta 
with 700 villages.  Prabhachandra's description of the battle also 
agrees generally with that of Merutunga’s.** 

Jayasimha Suri, Raje$ekhara, and Jina-mandana relate practically 
'the same story, and concentrate the interest on Chahada's winning over 
of the mahout of Kumarapala's elephant. Jayasirnha Suri states that 
Charubhata (Chahada) was the dharma-putra of Siddharaja.*? Jaya- 
siha Sari adds that during the night before the battle, Charubhata 
assured the Chahamana king that owing to Kumarapala’s miserliness 
and ingratitude most of his sdmantas such as Kelhana were dissatisfied J 
with him ;4° therefore Charubhata proposed that the samantas should 
be bought over with gold; Charubhata also said that he would be able 
to frighten Kuméarapala’s elephant by shouting. Arnoraja accepted this 
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advice and bribed the Gujarat samantas. The next morning when the 
fight began the Gujarat sdmantas remained inactive and the battle went 
against them. Kumarapala then asked Syamala the reason for the 
behaviour of his samantas, and on being told the truth, advanced on 
his elephant to meet Arnoraja with whom he exchanged some pleasan- 
tries. Charubhata in the meantime came and shouted at Kumarapála's 
elephant, but the mahout Syamala had stopped the animal’s ear with 
a cloth so that the cry became ineffective. Then began a duel between 
Kumarapala and Arnoraja in which Arnoraja was defeated and 
Kumarapala jumped on him and brandishing his sword, threatened to 
kill him ; but Arnoraja miserably begged for his life. Kumarapala then 
kept Arnoraja imprisoned in a cage for a few days.17 

Kumarapala’s victory over Arnoraja seems to be a fact. The 
Vadnagar-prasasti mentions Kumarapala’s victory over Arnoraja, and the 
Veraval-prasasti also refers to his victory over the king of Jangala, an 
area which has been identified with Sakambhari. The Chitorgadh 
inscription of Kumarapala (V.S. 1207) states that he defeated the ruler of 
Sakambhari, and after devastating the Sapadalaksha country, pitched his 
great camp at Salipura, which is four miles from modern Chitor. 

There are, however, reasons for believing that Arnoraja was twice 
defeated by Kumarapala. It will be seen later that as Kumarapala was 
proceeding against Arnoraja, he passed through Abu, where the chief, 
Vikramasiriha, contemplated assasinating him. After defeating Arnoraja, 
Kumarapala removed Vikrmasiriha from Abu and placed the latter's 
nephew Yasodhavala in his place. The Mount Abu inscription of 
Yasodhavala dated V.S. 120248 shows that in that year Yagodhavala was 
the Mahdmandalesvara of Abu. Hence Kumarapala must have fought 
Arnoraja before that date. "This is partly borne out by Hemachandra 
for it appears from the Dvyasraya that Arnoraja attacked Kumarapala 
shortly after his accession. 

But from the Chitorgadh inscription it appears that Kumarapala 
pitched his camp near Chitor in V.S. 1207, shortly after devastating 
Sakambhari.  Jayasihha Suri mentions that Kumarapala after his 
accession immediately started on a world conquest (digoijaya) and first 
went to Javalipura; from there he 'gradually proceeded to Sapadalaksha 
in utter disregard of his brother-in-law Arnoraja’. The fight which 
resulted from the insult offered by Arnoraja to Devaladevi took place 
-after the. world conquest was completed, according to Jayasirnha Siri. 
However he does say that from Sapadalaksha, Kumarapala went to 
Kurumandala, Malava, and then to Chitor.*® Jina-mandana states that 
Kumarapala, after defeating Arnoraja, broke Medataka seven times and 
had gingers sown in Palli.°° These statements are partly corroborated by 
another found in the colophon of a manuscript of Parichasakavritti 
from which we learn that Sthiramati Gani, a Jaina monk, who was 
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copying the manuscript at Palli had to leave his work unfinished for 
some time because the fort of Palli was overrun; the monk therefore 
finished his work in Ajmere in V.S. 1207.4! As no other invasion of 
Palli at that period is recorded, and the Pali inscription of Kumarapala 
is dated V.S. 1209, it is reasonable to conclude that Sthiramati Gani was 
referring to the invasion of Kumarapala referred to by Jayasimha Siiri 
and Jina-mandana. But evidently, Kumarapala did not proceed against 
Chitor and Pali during his first campaign against Arnoraja but during 
the second campaign. Prabhàchandra's statement that the war against 
Arnorája continued as an annual event with four month's rest for twelve 
years had probably this basis in fact that the two campaigns were 
Separated by a period of about seven years. Merutuüga also states that 
Kumarapala sent another expedition against Arnoraja under the com- 
mand of the spendthrift Chahada, the son of Udayana. During this 
expedition, it is stated, Chahada captured the city of Bambera, where 
he harvested the large booty of seven crores of gold pieces, which he sent 
to the king. “He himself returned after he had established in that 
country the authority of king Kumarapala and appointed officers." From 
this scanty information, given by Merutunga in the course of the narra- 
tion of one of his Prabandhas, it is not possible to state whether this 
was a punitive expedition, or a full scale invasion of Sakambhari. 

H. B. Sarda, who was the first to take the view that Kumarapala 
fought two wars against Arnoraja, states: “The first war evidently 
took place because Arnoraja . . . . espoused the cause of Siddharaja's 
adopted son Chahada (Bahada) and wished to place him on the 
throne in place of the usurper Kumárapála. The result of this war 
appears to have been unfavourable to Kumarapala, as he hastened to 
make peace with Arnoraja and gave the latter his sister to wife... . 
The second war of Samvat 1207 appears to have taken place in conse- 
quence of Arnoraja’s ill treatment of his queen Devaladevi, sister of 
Kumarapala."5^ Now, Hemachandra mentions Cháhada as the lord of 
the villages of Kantha and Sivarupya and confirms the reports of all the 
Chroniclers when he states that Chahada was an expert in managing 
elephants ;°° but he says nothing about the alleged relationship between 
Siddharaja and Chahada. We have seen that Prabhachandra calls 
Chahada, the son, (pulraka) of Siddharaja; according to Merutunga, 
Cháhada was the adopted son (pratipanna putra) of Siddharaja, a state- 
ment which is corroborated by Jayasimha Suri. But according to 
Raja$ekhara, Chahada was a prince of Malava.* Rajasekhara’s state- 
ment is of considerable importance, as he generally followed Jayasimha 
Sūri. In view of this conflicting evidence and the silence of Hemachan- 
dra and Abhayatilaka Gani, it seems that Chahada was not the adopted 
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It is also necessary to remember that according to the Prithvirajavi- 
jaya, when Kumarapala became king he took such great care of 
Arnoraja's son Some$vara (kumara: prince) that he thereby proved the 
worth of his name Kumarapala. This boy Somesvara had a good claim 
to the throne of Siddharaja, and if Arnoraja had really wanted to de- 
throne Kumarapala as a usurper, it would have been natural for him to 
have espoused the cause of his son. Hence it appears that Abhayatilaka 
Gani was correct when he stated that thinking Kumiarapala to be help- 
less, Arnoraja attacked his kingdom. 

As regards the causes of the second invasion, it has been asserted 
that Kumarapala had only one sister, Premaladevi, who was married to 
Kanhdalieva?* It is difficult to come to any definite conclusion because 
it is the evidence of one chronicle against another. The story regarding 
Devaladevi however, first appears in the work of Jayasinha Süri, who 
is probably no less reliable than Merutunga, though certainly not more 
so; but it is surprising that Merutunga should have missed this delight- 
ful anecdote, for his work is mainly an anthology of anecdotes of this 
nature. Turning to Hemachandra we find that neither.he nor his com- 
mentator apparently did know anything about these incidents which 
they have not recorded. It is evident that Hemachandra describes the 
first invasion of Sakambhari by Kumarapala ; for, Hemachandra 
mentions that on his way to Sakambhari, Kumarapàla enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of Vikramasirhha of Abu. But one feels almost certain that the 
story of the game of chess was intended to convey the idea that in the 
golden days of Kumarapala a man suspected of ridiculing Jainism was 
adequately punished by his wife and brother-in-law. The Chroniclers 
evidently forgot that Kumarapala was converted to Jainism at a much 
later date, as a matter of fact his conversion took place after all his wars 
were over. This fact was well known to Jayasimha Siri, who has 
referred to the Mahaviracharita ; hence the Süri, to tide over chronolo- 
gical difficulties describes first the digvijaya of Kumarapala and then later 
in the same canto (IV) the expedition against Arnoraja. We have therc- 


fore no alternative but to reject the version of Jayasimha Süri and his 
followers. 


In view of these conflicting and uncorroborated statements it is now 


ly did lead to a war between the two 
s caused by Arnoraja’s greed and aggres- 
e let off lightly and married his daughter 
to Kumarapala. Then when Kumarapala was engaged in checking the 
other feudatory princes,» Arnoraja 
acked Kumarapala. Kumarapala 
rishna to stop any incursion by 
ck and defeated Arnoraja severely 
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between Kumarapala and Arnoraja, for, an usual biruda of Kumarapala 
was nija-bhuja-ranángana-vinirjita-Sakamb hari-bhüpala. 


Kumdrapala and the Chalunüna Vigraharaja IV 


By V.S. 1210, Vigraharaja IV “duc to resentment made Javalipura a 
city of flames (jvālāpura), Pallika an insignificant village (Pallikapi 
paliva) and Naddula like a bed of reeds nadva(dva)la-tulyam roshan 
Nadu(ddu)am)." He is also said to have defeated Sajjana “the only 
wicked person on earth", who took his way towards (the home of) 
Kritanta?* — It has been suggested that Sajjana was the governor of 
Saurashtra appointed by Siddharaja, and that therefore the defeat of 
Sajjana indicates that Vigraharaja had advanced as far as Saurashtra. 
But the conquest of Sauráshtra by the Chahamanas is hardly likely, as 
surely one would expect such a claim to have been mentioned in the 
Bijholia' rock inscription which records the smaller Chaulükya cities 
destroyed by Vigraharaja. Sajjana may have been the same man, but 
may have been transferred by Kumárapala from Saurashtra to the border 
region between the Chaulukya and the Chahamana dominions which was 
destroyed by Vigraharája. There is also another possibility. Jaya- 
simba Stiri and Jina-mandana state that after his coronation Kumarapala 
out of gratitude appointed one Sajjana as the Sdmanta of Chitraküta. 
The reasons given by the Chroniclers for Sajjana's advancement may be 
entirely fictitious, and this man may have been Siddharaja's governor of 
Saurashtra. All that can be suggested is that Vigraharaja had defeated 
a Chaulukya sdémanta at Chitor. 

However, relations between the Chahamanas and the Chaulukyas 
probably returned to normal when Somegvara ascended the throne at 
Sakambhari some time before V.S. 1226 (A.D. 1170). The Bijholia rock 
inscription states that Some$vara obtained his paternal kingdom through 
the grace of Some$vara, that is the famous deity Somanatha. This state- 
ment may imply an indirect recognition of some help he possibly received 
from Kumarapala to recover his throne. 


Kumarapala and the Paramaras of Abu 

According to Hemachandra, Kumarapala, while marching against 
Arnoraja, halted with his troops at Abu where he enjoyed the hospitality 
of Paramara Vikramasimiha. Hemachandra does not mention the result 
of this meeting, but we find from inscriptions that in V.S. 1202 one 
YaSodhavala was the Chaulukya feudatory of Abu. It is stated in the 
Mt. Abu, inscription of V.S. 1287 that Ya$odhavala was the son of one 


Ramadeva. f i 
It is apparent therefore, that some time between V.S. 1200 and 1202 š 
Vikramasithha was succeeded by Yasodhavala. Amongst the Gujarat 


Chroniclers, Prabhachandra, Jayasiiha Suri, and Jinamandana relate the 
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reasons that led to the downfall of Vikramasimha and the rise of 
Yasodhavala. According to these Chroniclers, when Kumarapala halted 
at Abu on his way to Sapadalaksha, Vikramasimha attempted to murder 
Kumarapala whom he considered to be a usurper. With this end in view 
he constructed a vahni-yantra (this seems to be a kind of jatu-griha) and 
invited Kumarapala to visit his palace and dine there. ^ Kumarapála | 
refused this offer but sent others. One of the Chaulukya officers came 

across the vahni-yanira and on his return reported to Kumarapála that 


Vikramasimha contemplated treachery. At that time, however, 
Kumarapala was busy with Arnoraja so he left Abu in peace. But after 
Arnoraja was defeated Kumarapala again came to Abu, arrested 


Vikramasimha and in his place set up on the throne of Abu Yasodhavala, 
son of Ramadeva and nephew of Vikramasimha. ^ Yasodhavala and his 
sons remained faithful to the Chaulukyas whom they helped in critical 
times. As for Vikramasimha, he was brought to Anahilapataka and 
thrown into prison.*? 


Kumarapala and the Chahamanas of Naddula 


By placing Yasodhavala on the throne of Abu, Kumarapála gained 
a loyal feudatory. Another trusted feudatory of his was Alhanadeva the 
Chahamana prince. It has already been shown that A$araja, the 
Chahamana ruler of Naddula was a feudatory of Siddharaja." An 
inscription of V.S. 1176 of Ratnapala, son of Asaraja’s brother Prithvi- 
deva, in which Ratnapala is said to have been the ruler of Naddula, 
shows that after A$araja, Naddula was for some time ruled by Ratna- 
pala! Another inscription of V.S. 1198 shows that after Ratnapala, his 
son Rayapala temporarily became the ruler of Naddula.*? Rayapala, in 
his inscriptions dated between V.S. 1189-1202, is also stated to have ruled 
in other parts of Marwad (Nadlai and its vicinity).°? It is significant 
that no record of Rayapala has been found dated later than V.S. 1209, 
and it has been suggested that Rayapala sided with Arnoraja and was 
deprived of his kingdom by Kumarapála.* It has also been suggested 
that Katukaraja, son of Aéaraja, ruled at Naddula for a short time in 
V.S. 1200.°° After the rule: of these princes the Chahamanas seem to have 
lost Naddula for some time and their capital is found to be governed by 
Kumarapala's Dandanayaka called variously Vaijaka, Vayajaladeva and 
Vaijalladeva ;°° his names are found in inscriptions issued between V.S. 
1209-1216. As the Kiradu grant of Alhana is dated V.S. 1209, it appears 
that Alhana was replaced by Vayajalladeva in that year. But the Nadol 
plates of Alhanadeva show that in V.S. 1218 Alhana was ruling over 
that territory." The Nanana copper plate of Kumarapala shows that 
Alhana was ruling as a feudatory of Kumarapala in V.S. 1219. Hence 
it may be concluded that between V.S. 1209-1218 Kumarapala felt it 
necessary to govern Naddula directly through his governor, but after V.S. 
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1218 his position in that area having improved, he restored Alhana to 
his throne. Hence it is most likely that Vigraharaja attacked Kumara- 
pala before V.S. 1218, after which the Chahamana Emperor turned his 
attention towards the conquest of northern India and left, the territory 
safe for Kumarapala. In the Sundha Hill inscription it is stated that 
the Gürjara king (Kumürapala) sought Alhana's assistance and his 
(Alhana's) army put down the disturbances in the nountainous parts of 
Saurashtra. We learn from an inscription of V.S. 1228 that Alhana’s son 
Kelhana continued to be a feudatory of Kumürapála.5 Certain chro- 
nicles mention that Kelhana accompanied Kumarapala in his campaign 
against Arnorája but during the day of battle he was lukewarm in his 
support? If this statement is true then it may be that Alhana was 
deprived of his kingdom in V.S. 1209 because of his son's treachery but 
managed to obtain the king's pardon about a decade later. 

It should be noted here that the first known inscription of Alhana was 
issued from Kiradu dated V.S. 1909, while the other known inscriptions 
of his reign were issued from’ Naddula. We do not therefore really 
know whether in V.S. 1209 Alhana was reigning in Naddula or not. 
As will appear presently this point is of some importance. 


Kumarapüla and the Paramüras of Kiradu 


In the Kiradu inscription of Paramara SomeSvara it is stated that 
Somesvara obtained possession of Sindhurajapura with the assistance of 
Siddharaja in V.S. 1198, and in V.S. 1205 Somesvara made his kingdom 
secure through the favour of Kumarapala. This may mean that Kumara- 
pala was confirming the feudatories of Siddharaja in their possessions 
after satisfying himself of their loyalty. The same record then states 
that in the year V.S. 1218, Somesvara captured two forts,—one in the 
state of Jaisalmere and the other in Jodhpur,—from a certain Jajjaka 
who was forced to acknowledge Kumarapala as sovereign. A rich booty, 
including 1700 horses, of which one had five nails, fell to the victors. 
But Jajjaka was reinstated in his domain after he acknowledged Kumara- 
pala as his sovereign.'? From this inscription which was issued from 
Kiradu, we may conclude that Kiradu remained in the possession of the 
Paramara Some$vara from V.S. 1205 to 1218, assuming that Sindhuraja- 
pura was in Kiradu. But we have already seen that Alhama issued an 
inscription from Kiradu in V.S. 1209. Hence it is possible to surmise 
that some time before V.S. 1209 Kiradu and Naddula were ruled by 
Alhana, but that later Alhana was removed and Kiradu continued to be 


under Some$vara. 


Kumarapala and Ballala 
From the Vadnagar-prasastz we learn that the head of the lord of 
Malaya was suspended from the gates of Kumarapala’s palace. Accord- 
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ing to some Chroniclers, Kumarapala defeated Ballala the king of 
Malava; this Ballala has been identified with the lord of Malava men- 
tioned in the Vadnagar-fraíasti. 

According to Hemachandra, Ballala was to have joined Arnoraja 
near the river Para, when Arnoraja came to attack Kumarapila. But 
apparently Ballala did not join Arnoraja for Hemachandra does not 
mention him as having taken any part in the engagement that followed. 
Probably Kumarapala sent an army under his generals Vijaya and 
Krishna, which prevented Ballala from joining Arnoraja. We learn from 
the Duyasraya that after the defeat of Arnoraja, Kumarapala was told 
that now he had made Arnoraja his servant he should follow the example 
of Siddharaja who, after defeating YaSovarman, made his command law 
in the eastern regions, that is Malava. Moreover it was suggested that 
Kumarapala’s peaccful relations with Arnoraja demanded that Ballala, 
who had been under the protection of Arnoraja, should also be his 
servant." In the meantime a messenger from Sakambhari came with a 
proposal of marriage between Kumiarapala and Arnoraja’s daughter, 
Jahlana.^ Kumarapala accepted the offer and returned to Anahila- 
pataka'? whither Arnoràja sent his mother with Jahlana.' After the 
marriage celebrations were over news came of the betrayal by the two 
generals Vijaya and Krishna, who had joined Ballala. Kumarapála 
immediately advanced with his troops and defeated Ballala. 

In this fight Kumarapala was helped by Paramàra Ya$odhavala, who, 
it is stated in the Mount Abu inscription, “quickly killed Ballala, the 
lord of Malava, when he (YaSodhavala) had learnt that he had become 
hostile to the Chaulukya king Kumarapala."*7 

It has already been stated that the Vadnagar-prasasti records that the 
head of the Malava lord hung from the gates of Kumarapala’s palace. 
There can be no doubt that this Malaya king was Ballala. The Vad- 
Nagar-prasasti is the earliest known inscription to mention the defeat 
of the Malava king, and as it is dated V.S. 1908 (A.D. 1151) the fight 
must have taken place before that date. We have suggested that Arno- 
raja was probably defeated by the end of the year V.S. 1907; probably 
Ballala's turn came soon after, for, the Chitorgadh inscription of V.S. 
1207 only mentions the defeat of Arnoraja. Hence it appears that 
Ballala was defeated between V.S. 1207-08. 

According to a chronicle called Kumarapalachintamani, Kumarapala 
married one Padmavati of Padmapura situated to the west of the Sindhu; 
from this Indraji concluded that the city was in Kashmir.5 Jina- 
mandana also relates that during his world conquest (digvijaya), Kumara- 
pala proceeded to the west bank of the Sindhu, where was situated the 
city of Padmapura, whose king was called Padmanatha; he had a padmini 
Kumarapala; the bride 


brought with her sixteen beautiful women, seven crores in money, and 
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seven hundred Saindhava horses." Tt does not seem that Kumarapala 
proceeded upto Kashmir, hence if the stories of these late Chroniclers 
have any value, the city mentioned, should be identified with the modern 
Padampawa (Sk. Padmapura) which lies at the confluence of the Para 
and Sindhu rivers. As this place is situated in Malava, there is the 
possibility that Padmavatr may have been the daughter of Ballala,?? 


Kumdrapala and Mallikarjuna 


According to the Chroniclers, Kumarapala defeated Mallikarjuna 
the king of Konkana, who has been identified as the Silahara king of that 
name who ruled in North Konkana. 

From the Kumarapbalacharita or Prakrit-Duydsraya of Hemachandra, 
it appears that Kumarapala did not take any part in the battle. Hema- 
chandra relates that one day while Kumarapala was seated in his court, 
a Sandhiwigrahika described the campaign in Konkana to him: “Listen 
now to what has happened to the lord of Konkana, who, by virtue of his 
strength, opposed you.” The Sandhivigrahika then dwelt on the strength 
of Mallikarjuna and told how in the fight the soldiers of Gujarat at first 
fared badly and some of them began to flee from the battle field. The 
situation then became so critical that collyrium mixed with their sweat 
ran down the faces of the Gürjara soldiers blackening not only their 
faces but their glory as well. But some of the soldiers valiantly continued | 
the fight; then suddenly Mallikarjuna, who had all along been in the 
forefront of the attack, fell from his elephant and was immediately 
surrounded by Gujarat soldiers who struck off his head.*! 

Some$vara also mentions this victory of Kumarapala’s, but from his 
statement it appears that Kumarapala personally led the attack. But 
as Some$vara does not supply any detailed information his version need 
not be taken seriously. Arisimha states: ‘‘What is wonderful in this 
strong one's (Kumarapala’s) conquering even the Jangala princes, seeing 
(that) the ruler of the marshy land. the Kaunkana emperor was defeated 
by his very tradesman (banij).’’°* This tradesman was evidently 
Ambada Ambada, or Amrabhata, the son of Udayana, who is credited 
with this victory by Balachandra, according to whom Vastupala when 
provoked exclaimed: “Did not Ambada, though a banid kill 
Mallikarjuna.’’** 

According to Prabhachandra, Ambada was the second son of 
Udavana. Ambada was a very powerful man and in execution of 
Kumarapala’s order struck off the head of Mallikarjuna, the king of 
Kunkana. 

According to Merutunga, Kumárapala became indignant when it was 
brought to his notice one day that Mallikarjuna bore the proud epithet 
of ‘grandfather of kings’ (raja-pilamaha). Ambada guessed the King’s 
intentions and solicited from him the command of an army with which 
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he proceeded against Mallikarjuna. While Ambada was crossing the 
flooded waters of the river Kalavini, Mallikarjuna fell on the Gürjara 
army and inficted on it a crushing defeat. 'The disgraced Ambada 
returned and retired to live in seclusion; but when Kumarapàla came to 
know of this he placed another army under the same commander and 
ordered him to proceed against Mallikarjuna again. This time Ambada’s 
victory was complete; he not only defeated the Kaunkana army but 
himself beheaded Mallikarjuna and had his head mounted in gold, 
Ambada then established Kumarapàla's authority in Kaunkana and 
returned to Anahilapataka with immense quantities of booty. The king 
was very pleased and conferred on Ambada the epithet ‘grandfather of 
kings." 29 

Jayasimha Siri and Jina-mandana practically repeats the story as 
told by Merutunga, but state that only one campaign was necessary to 
defeat Mallikarjuna. Jina-mandana gives a very curious story of Mallik- 
arjuna’s birth.** 

From the Prithvirajavijaya we learn that Chahamana Soniesvara who 
was brought up at Kumiarapala’s court beheaded the king of Konkana.’8 

The only epigraphic reference to this celebrated fight is found in 
the Mount Abu-prasasti of Tejahpala, where it is stated that when Dhara- 
varsha, the son of Paramàra Yasodhavala, “inflamed with anger, held his 
ground in the battle field, the wives of the lord of Kaunkana shed drops 
of tears from their lotus like cyes."5? 

This Mallikarjuna has been identified with the $ilahara king of 
north Konkana of the same name who was a contemporary of Kumara- 
pala. Two inscriptions of Mallikarjuna have been found, in one of 
which he is called the ‘lord of "Tagarapura.?" Mallikarjuna’s relation- 
ship to his predecessor Harapaladeva is not known; it has been suggested 
that his father, who according to Jina-mandana was one Mahananda, may 
have been a brother of Harapaladeva.?! 

One can hardly conclude on the evidence of the chronicles that 
Kumarapala sent an expedition against Mallikarjuna simply because the 
latter used the grandiloquent epithet of ‘grandfather of kings.’ Hema- 
chandra who had a first hand knowledge of the affair does not mention 
this. Hence it would seem that the version of the later Chroniclers is 
a late invention; but it is difficult to Say how the quarrel started. 
Kumarapala may have sent an army to conquer Konkana merely out 
of a spirit of agerandisement. But it is known that the Kadambas were 
at this time engaged in a bitter struggle with the Hoysalas, so that 
Mallikarjuna had no fear of his southern frontier being. attacked. 


Under the circumstances he may have raided southern Gujarat thus 
forcing Kumarapala to take action. j 


We have seen that several chronicles 


mention Ambada as the 
commander of the army that defeated Mallik 


arjuna. But it is remark- 
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able that neither Hemachandra nor Some$vara, who composed the Abu- 
prasasti of ‘Tejahpala, mention the name of Ambada. Balachandra a 
contemporary of Some$vara mentions in the Vasantavildsa that Ambada 
killed Mallikarjuna, and the work was composed in honour of Vastu- 
pala whose nom de plume was Vasanta; hence it is curious that Vastu- 
pala’s brother's inscription should credit Dhürávarsha with a victory 
which might be claimed by a baniá, a community to which Tejahapala 
belonged. It is most unlikely that Tejahpala would have allowed 
Somesvara to deprive his community of such glory had the tradition 
of the Jaina chroniclers been based on fact. - Moreover, Hemachandra 
was closcly connected with the family of Udayana, and it would have 
been unnatural for him not to mention his benefactor’s son, if the 
latter had earned distinction in the field. Next, Merutunga mentions 
two campaigns, whereas Hemachandra and Prabhachandra mention only 
one.. Again, Mcerutunga states that Ambada struck off the head of 
Mallikarjuna, Hemachandra states that some Gürjara soldiers did it, 
while in the Prithvirajavijaya it is stated that Some$vara beheaded the 
Konkana King. 

In order to reconcile these conflicting statements of the chronicles 
and the inscription it is necessary to assume that Kumárapála sent two 
armies one after the other agains Mallikarjuna. The first of these was 
under Ambada who had begged for the command, but he was inexperi- 
enced and was defeated.?? The next expedition was under the nominal 
command of Ambada but Dharavarsha and Somegvara were there to lead 
the men. Hemachandra probably describes the second campaign only, 
but he also admits that the condition of the Gujarat army had become 
critical; and it was probably during this crisis that Dharavarsha stood 
his ground as described in the Abu inscription. 


War in Saurashtra. 

The chronicles record yet another war of Kumirapila’s which is said 
to have been directed against a king of Saurashtra. According to Meru- 
tunga, Kumarapala appointed Udayana as the leader of an army to wage 
war against a chief of Saurashtra named Samusara. In the battle that 
followed Udayana was carried away from the field mortally wounded.?* 
Jayasinha Suri and Jina-mandana also relate the same story," which y 
they may have copied from Merutunga; but both these authors state 
that having killed the lord of Saurāshtra, Udayana set the former’s son 
on the throne. However, all the three authors overlook the point that 
according to Prabhāchandra, Udayana died while fighting Navaghana | 
of Saurashtra during the reign of Siddharaja?? Hence it seems that ] 
the later chroniclers confused the earlier campaign with another which 
took place during the reign of Kumarapala. 
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Indraji suggested that the king of Saurashtra was probably some 
Gohilvad Mehr chief?? It is more likely, however, that Samusara was 
one of the Abhira chicftains of Saurashtra who had been giving the 
Chaulukyas trouble since the time of Mülaràája. From the Prachi stone 
inscription of Kumarapala we learn that there was some trouble with 
the Abhiras in Saurashtra and that Kumarapala appointed Gumadeva 
to control the Abhiras who were afraid of Gumadeva's sword." It was 
probably in this expedition that the Naddula Chahamana Alhanadeva 
took part, for it is stated in the Sundha Hill inscription that the Gürjara 
king sought his help. and that his (Alhana's) army put down the distur- 
bances in the mountainous part of Saurashtra. 


The King of Dahala. 


= Merutunga states that once Kumarapala was appointed hezd of the 
congregation (Srrsanghadhipati) and as he was about to start on a 
pilgrimage news came that Karna. the king of Dahala, war marching 
against him. Kumarapala lost his nerve but Hemachandra assured him 
2 that within two watches Karna would die. At the end of that time, 
" news came that during a night march Karna, while seated on an elephant, 
| had fallen asleep, and the golden chain on his neck had been caught 
in an overhanging branch of a tree resulting in his being strangled to 
death? The same story is repeated by Jina-mandana.!°° Prabha- 
chandra, however, states that the king of Kalyanakataka received informa- 
tion from his spies that Kumarapala had become a Jaina and was therc- 
fore powerless, he therefore gathered a big army together with a view 
to conquering Gujarat. Full of anxiety, Kumarapala went to Hema- 
chandra and inquired whether he would be defeated by the enemy. 
Hemachandra assured him that the protecting deities of the Jaina 
doctrine were watching over his kingdom and that the enemy would 
die on the seventh day. After that period was over, the spies brought 
news that Hemachandra’s prophecy had come true.!?! 

As the chronicles are full of stories of Hemachandra's supernatural 
power, it is difficult to determine how much truth is contained in thc 
anecdotes given above. By Kalyanakataka, Prabhachandra most pro- 
bably meant Kalyani the capital of the Western Chalukyas, in which 
case his version loses much of its value; for at this period the Western 
Chalukyas had become too feeble to organise an attack against a 
monarch as powerful as Kumarapala. Merutunga’s ‘Karna king of 
Dahala’ may be identified with Gaya-Karna, the Kalachuri king; but he 
too was in no position to attack Gujarat. Both these episodes were 
evidently invented to illustrate the power of Hemachandra to predict 
events and to show that by accepting ‘non-violence’ the king did not I 
become weak, and that the presiding deities of Jainism protected him 
by removing his enemies from this world. 
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Causes and resulls of the wars. 


All these wars, though not purely defensive, were forced upon 
Kumarapala who could not avoid fighting if he wished to keep the 
empire of Siddharaja intact. He first had to defend his throne against 
. an attack by Arnoraja, and probably the inconclusive peace which ended 
that war prompted lesser chiefs like Vikramasiraha and Ballala to turn 
against him. 

An inscription has been found at Dohad which consists of two 
parts; the first part is dated V.S. 1200 and in it the name of Siddharaja 
is mentioned; but in the second part, or postscript, dated V.S. 1202, 
only the name of Mahamandalesvara Vapanadeva is given. Probably 
this indicates that at this date Vapanadeva was trying to assert his in- 
dependence, but the two Udayapur inscriptions dated V.S. 1220 and 1222, 
which Were discovered near Bhilsa, show that by V.S. 1220 Kumarapala 
Was master of Malaya. It has already been shown that the war with 
Ballala ptobably took place Between V.S. 1907 to 1208, and it seems 
that after that Malava remained under the Chaulukyas till the reign 
of Bhnna I. 

We have seen that the war against Mallikarjuna was most probably 
not an aggressive war. How long the Chaulukyas kept their hold on 
the Silahara kingdom is not known, but an inscription of Mallikarjuna’s 
successor, Aparaditya II, of A.D. 1187, describes him as Maharajadhi- 
raja-Konkana-Ghakravarti, which has been taken to indicate that by that 
date he had thrown off the Chaulukya yoke.!?? 

Naddula and Kiradu continued to be vassal states of Gujarat, and 
during the earlier part of the reign of Kumarapala the status of 
Sákambhari was but little better. Though Vigraharaja restored the 
fortunes of his dynasty, the region between Sambhar and Gujarat 
remained a part of the Chaulukya empire, which included, in the west, 
Saurashtra and Kachchha. 

Thus Kumarapala maintained the unity of western India achieved 
with such difficulty by Siddharaja. It is no small credit to him that a 
powerful king like Vigraharaja IV was forced to direct his energies 
towards the conquest of northern India leaving him supreme in the 
west. It is possible that after his initial success against Gujarat, 
Vigraharaja had to come to an understanding with Kumarapala, who. 
like the great Maurya emperor, ruled with an iron hand in a velvet glove. 

The chronicles give a very exaggerated account of the extent of 
Kumarapala’s empire. According to the Kumarapalacharila or Prakrit- 
Duyasraya of Hemachandra, in the west the King of Sindhu devoted 
himself to the service of Kumarapala; the King of Uvva presented him 
with great wealth and excellent horses; the King of Vanarast waited 
daily at his palace begging for an audience; the King of Magadha sent 
him costly gems; the King of Gauda sent him elephants; the army of 
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Kumarapala devastated the country of Kanyakubja and terrified its king: 
in Dasarna the people suffered and their king was frightened to death 
and the Gujarat soldiers carried away vast quantities of wealth from 
ES his capital; next the army defeated the King of Chedi and cstablished 
j camps on the bank of the Reva, after which Mathura was attacked; 
Mathura's king bought peace by a present of gold. The other potentates 
who contributed to the greatness of Kumarapala were, the king of the 
Turks, the King of Delhi (Turakko-Dilli-naho) and the Jangala king.192 
In his Mahaviracharita, however, Hemachandra has given a more 
modest account of Kumarapala’s domain, which, on the whole, agrees 
with what is known about it from other sources. LHemachandra puts 
the following in the form of a prophecy made by Mahavira to Abhaya: 
“He (Kumarapala) will conquer the region of Kubera as far as the 
kingdom of the Turushkas, that of Indra as far as the river «of gods, 
< that of Yama as far as the Vindhya, and the west as far as the occan, ! "! 
Jayasimha Stiri quotes from the Mahdaviracharita but adds a glowing 
a account of Kumarapala’s digvijaya. Kumarapala first went to Javalipura 
whence he proceeded to Sapadalaksha. From there he went to Kuru- 
mandala and halted on the banks of the river Mandakini. He then 
proceeded against Malava passing Chitraküta on his way. After reach- 
ing Avantidega (Malava) he captured its ruler. He then followed the 
course of the river Narmada and reaching the Abhira country gained 
a victory over the lord of the city of Prakasa. He then crossed into 
Lata where the faithful Bosari received him. From Lata he went via 
Saurashtra and Kachchha to the land of the five rivers, attacked its king 
(Panchanadadhisa), and humbled his pride. Lastly, Kumarapala went to 
Mulasthana, defeated its king Mülaraja and returned to Anahilapataka. 
After describing Kumarapala's world conquest (diguijaya) Jayasimha 
Suri quotes from the Mahaviracharita. Jina-mandana follows Jaya- 
simha Süri.!^5 


Udayaprabha also gives an account of the extent of Kumarapala’s 
empire, which according to him included the lands of Hammira, 
Kalinga, Medapata, Andhra, Karnata, Lata, Kuru, Maru, Vanga, 
Gauda, Anga, and Chauda.!?* 

It is unnecessary to analyse these accounts as they have little, if any, 
historical value. Some of the countries mentioned in the chronicles, 
such as Medapata and Malaya, were undoubtedly included within 
Kumarapala’s empire, but it is unbelicvable that he extended his con- 
guests as far as Bengal and Andhra. The continuous references to 
Kumarapala’s fight with the Muslims do not appear to be anything 
more than pure invention on the part of Hemachandra who was implicit- 
ly believed by the later writers. Hemachandra probably gave the most 
extravagant account in the Prakrit Duyasraya but there his description 
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was dictated by the necessities of the Prakrit grammar; in his Mahavtra- 
charita he was free of such impediments, and there we find him giving 
a sober account. For, after Kumarapala had defeated Arnoraja, his 
territory, if we include Sapadalaksha brodered on the Punjab. We know 
from the Kiradu inscription of Paramara Someévara that Kumarapala’s 
territory included parts of the modern state of Jaisalmere, which pro- 
bably bordered on the Muslim territory of the Punjab. But how 
Kumarapala’s arms reached as far as the Ganges is not apparent. It 
is possible that Hemachandra assumed Vigraharaja IV to be a Chaulukya 
feudatory, and in describing the territory of the Chaulukya king he took 
into account the Chahamina empire too, for at this period it was the 
territory of the Chahamanas which stretched [rom the Ganges to the 
Turushka land. Hemachandra may have had some justification for this 
assumption, for, to the end of his days Kumarapála retained his epithet 
of 'victór of the Sakambhari king’ (nija-bhuja-vinirjita-Sakambhari- 
bhitpala). It is also not impossible that Vigraharája received some help 
from Kumnrapála in his extensive conquests, for in the Prakrit Duyasraya 
or Kumarapalacharita of Hemachandra, we find Kumarapála listening 
to thé exploits of his own army. In the south Kumarapala’s territory 
may have reached the Vindhya, after he had defeated Ballila and 
annexed Malava; in the west his territory reached the sca. 

Hence after taking into consideration the information left by the 
chronicles and the inscriptions, the limits of Kumiarapala’s empire may 
be said to have been as follows: in the south the Vindhya and at least 
as far as the river Tapti, for it is not known how much of Konkana was 
retained by Kumarapala; to the west Saurashtra and Kachchha; to the 
north roughly from Chitor to Jaisalmere, including parts of the former 
native states of Udayapur and Jodhpur and in the east Kumarapala’s 
empire included Bhilsa and probably extended even further east. 


Kumgarapala's Religion 


— 


/, ¢ Kumarapala is remembered to-day as the last great royal protagonist 
/| ius : : dee : Mu. CUN 
/ of Jainism; in that respect his position is unique in the history of 


Imediaeval India.) When he first became attracted to Jainism is not 
known; some chronicles state that as a young man he met Hemachandra 
at Siddharaja’s court where he was induced by Hemachandra to take 
a vow that he would ‘view other people's wives’ as sisters. Most pro- 
bably this tradition is incorrect. It may be true however that Kumara- 
pala gained his throne with the active support of Udayana’s family 
with which Hemachandra was closely associated. 

Various stories are current regarding the manner and circumstances 
under which Kumarapala became a convert to Jainism. Prabhachandra 
states that the fight against Arnoraja having lasted for twelve years with- 
out producing any result, the king’s minister Vahada advised the king 
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to worship Ajitanatha. Kumarapala did as he was told and won a 
decisive victory in his twelfth encounter against Arnoraja. Merutunga’s 
version is different but no less fanciful; according to him Kumarapala 
took Hemachandra into the temple of Somanatha where Hemachandra 
made the god Siva appear in person before the king. Kumarapala 
touched the body and felt the physical form of the god from his matted 
hair to his toe, and was satisfied that the apparition was indeed the 
god himself. Siva then declared that Hemachandra was an incarnation 
of all the gods, and that the way of salvation taught by him admitted 
z of no doubt. Kumarapala, therefore, in all humility, begged Hema- 
Ü chandra for his advice, and the latter administered to him there and 
then a vow to abstain from meat and wine till the end of his life, Later. 
on his return to the capital Kumarapála was entirely converted and 
took the twelve vows.!'** 


3 There is no reason for believing these and other stories of ahe later 
ast Chroniclers, which give conflicting versions and are full of impossibilities. 
Contemporary evidence is rational and describes the real circumstances 
under which Kumarapala embraced Jainism. Hemachandra himself 
states in his Mahaviracharita that after the conquests were over, Kumara- 
„ pala was taken by his Jaina minister to Hemachandra who initiated 
j the king into the doctrines of Jainism and converted him. A younger 
| contemporary of Hemachandra, Somaprabha, relates practically the same 
| Story but gives more detail. According to Somaprabha, Kumirapala used 
i to hold religious meetings in which mainly Brahmins took part. Some- 
how or other Kumarapala was not satisfied with their discussions and 
perceiving the condition of his mind, the minister Vahada_ told him 
one day about Hemachandra and at the king's request took him to the 
great monk. There Hemachandra's teachings won the king over and he 
became a Jaina and took all the twelve vows, 
This factual description of the’ incident evidently did not satisfy 
the later Chroniclers. Prabhachandra also says that Vahada induced 
Kumarapala to come into close contact with Jainism, but this author 
was apparently under the impression that Kumarapàala's conversion, 
which was of such great importance to the Jainas, could not have taken 
place without divine intervention, which revealed. to Kumarapála the 
material advantages he would enjoy on becoming a convert. Meru- 
tunga's story is filled with the idea of the superiority of Jainisin over 
Brahmanical religion, so much so that Siva himself appeared and asked 
Kumarapala to accept Jainism if he desired deliverance. These 
Chroniclers, there were others as well, 


Must cither have wanted to 
impress their readers with the supernatural powers of the Jaina monks 


and the material advantages the faith offered to its adherents 
by them, and did not sufficiently value the eloquence of Hemachandra 
or else they had lost all faith in their predecessors and the records left 
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to believe him capable of converting the king without divine interven- 
tion. 

It appears to us that after a youth spent as a fugitive, a disputed 
succession, and continuous warfare for more than a decade, the exhausted 
monarch tried to find solace in religion. It is not unlikely that he failed 
to find satisfaction in orthodox Brahmanical disputes. In this condition 
of mind he would naturally agree to visit Hemachandra. We do not 
think that this was the first time that Kumarapala heard the name of 
Hemachandra; the two may even have met earlier, when Hemachaidra 
had won renown though only as a scholar; his reputation as a great 
ieligious teacher probably came later. Kumárapála would have learned 
this for the first time from Vahada. Gradually Kumarapala came under 
the influence of Jainism through the preachings of Hemachandra and 

accepted the vows in stages. The almost contemporary allegorical drama 
Moharajtparajaya describes this conversion, which is called the marriage 
,of Kumarapala with Kripasundari. According to Jina-mandana_ this 
marriage, shat is conversion, took place in V.S. 1216 which is quite likely. 

In becoming a Jaina, Kumárapála did not neglect the faith of his 
ancestors. We learn from the Doyasraya, that Kumarapala restored the 
temples of Sivakedaranatha and Somanatha after he had passed the law 
forbidding the slaughter of animals. Hemachandra also states that 
Kumarapála built the temple of Kumare$vara, having been bidden to do 
so by Siva in a dream.!? Later records establish beyond any doubt that 
Kumarapala restored the temple of Somanatha and built the' temple of 
Kumaresvara. It is also curious, though it may not be significant, that 
whereas most of his inscriptions begin with an invocation to Siva, not a 
single inscription has yet been found in which any Jaina divinity is 
invoked. Even the Ratnapur stone inscription of his feudatory which 
forbids the slaughter of animals on certain days opens with an invocation 
to Siva. 'The other inscription which records the forbidding of the 
slaughter of animals on specified days is the Kiradu stone inscription 
also issued by a feudatory of Kumarapala; there Kumarapala is actually 
described as one “who has conquered all kings by the grace of Sankara, 
the lord of Parvati.” The Kiradu inscription is dated V.S. 1209 (A.D. 
1152), and it may be said that Kumarapala, was converted later. But 
in the inscription of Bhava Brihaspati of A.D. 1169, Kumarapala is 
described as ‘the leader of the princes who worship Maheévara’ 
(Mahesvar-nrip-agranith). But Kumarapala has been referred to as 
Paramárhala by Hemachandra and in several colophons and in the Jalor 
inscription. This epithet, according to some Chroniclers, was conferred 
on him by Hemachandra. It is also significant that Some$vara in the 
last canto of the Suratholtsava describes the cordial relations which existed 
between each Chaulukya king and his respective ancestors who were 
chaplains to the Chaulukyas from the time of Mularaja; the only signi- 
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ficant omission is found in the reign of Kumarapala. Some$vara does not 
say that Kumarapala was intimate with any of his (SomeSvara’s) ancestors 
as Kumarapala's predecessors and successors had been. This shows in- 
directly that though Kumarapala repaired temples and erected at least 
one, he did not favour his Brahmin chaplain. 

It has been suggested that Kumarapala’s leanings towards Jainism 
may have had “a material object in view, the winning of the support of 
the powerful and the wealthy Bania corporations, who were predominant- 
ly Jaina. The king’s numerous wars," continues Dr. Ray, “must have 
drained his treasury and may have made him increasingly dependent for 
financial assistance on the Jaina community, who appear to have formed, 
then as now, the backbone of industry, commerce, and banking in 
Gujarat. It may not be without significance that Hemachandra himself 
was a Modha Bania by caste, while Udayana, the prime minister, was 
also a rich merchant of the $rimala-varmiía."!' Regarding the relations 
between Udayana, his sons, Hemachandra, and Kumarapala it has already 
been shown that Udayana, probably died during the reign of Siddharàja; 
Udayana’s son Vahada was probably instrumental in introducing the 
monk to the king, but there is no justification for assuming that any of 
them had an ulterior motive. All the chronicles relate that Kumarapila 
abolished the law under which the state used to escheat the property 
of a deceased who left no son; if Kumarapala had really intended to 
improve his financial condition by becoming a Jaina, it is difficult to sce 
why he gave up such an important source of revenue. It may be said 
that the rich Jainas, who suffered most under this law, had made thc 
abolition of this law of escheat a condition precedent to their support, 
but such an assumption is not only baseless but too far fetched as well. 
Moreover, we cannot positively say that the rich community in Gujarat 
in Kumarapala's day was Jaina just as they are now; for it is likely that 
conversion became rapid after Kumarapála became a Jaina, before which 
conditions were entirely different. Indeed, it is most likely that due to 
the measures adopted by Kumarapila at the instance of Hemachandra 
Gujarat and Rajputana are to-day predominantly Jaina. 

The effects of Kumarapala’s conversion were far reaching, though 
probably they were not as apparent during his reign as later. The 
chronicles are unanimous in stating that he forbade the slaughter of 
animals, drinking, gambling, and adultery." To what extent these 
measures were effective cannot be estimated. None of his inscriptions so 
far discovered forbid slaughter. The two edicts of his feudatories which 
forbid slaughter restrict the scope of the measure to certain specified 
days of the month only. Kumarapala may have done the same. Regard- 
ing the prohibition of prostitution and gambling, it is noteworthy that 
not one single contemporary inscription has been found which prohi- 
bits these vices. In the Prakrit Dvydsraya, Hemachandra has left à 
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description of Kumarapila’s court and there we learn that a haelera 
used to sit by the side ef the king. 

Hemachandra in his Prakrit Dvyasraya and Somaprabha in his 
Kumarapalapratibodha have described Kumaárapala's daily routine. 
According to Hemachandra, the king, upon getting up in the morning 
finished his ablutions, was blessed by the Brahmins, accepted a Tilaka, 
heard the lithi, and then went to his mother's house, whence he went 
to the temples where he presented gems. Thereafter he went to a 
gymnasium (framagriha) and took some exercise. From there he went 
out on an elephant to his Jaina temple, which the commentator says 
was the Kumarapalavihara. There he worshipped Parsvanatha, and 
after making his obedience to his preceptor, left the temple.!!? 

According to Somaprabha, Kumarapala left his bed very early in the 
morning and recited the sacred Jaina mantras of five salutations (Paficha- 
namaskara), and meditated on the adorable gods and preceptor. Later 
he finished his bath, worshipped the Jaina images in the household 
temple, and if time permitted, proceeded on an elephant to the Kumara- 
vihara in the company of ministers. After performing eightfold worship 
there, he used to go to Hemachandra and having worshipped him 
listened to his religious teachings. The king then returned at midday 
to his palace, and after distributing food and alms to mendicants and 
having sent food offerings to Jaina deities took his meal. Then he 
attended an assembly of learned men, and discussed with them religious 
and philosophical topics. In the fourth prahara of the day (about 3 
P.M.) he took his seat on the throne in the court and attended to the 
business of state, heard the appeals of his subjects and passed judgment 
on them. Sometimes, purely as a royal duty, he attended wrestling 
tournaments, elephant fights and such other mundane shows. He took 
his evening meal forty-eight minutes before sunset, but ate only one meal 
on the eighth and the fourteenth day of every fortnight. After dinner 
he worshipped in the household temple and made the dancing girls 
wave lights before the deities. When worship was over, he listened to 
concerts of music and the songs of the bards. Having thus passed the 
day he retired to rest.1™* 

It will be apparent from the above that while Hemachandra records 
Kumarapala’s lingering attachment to Brahmanism, Somaprabha, who 
Was writing’ barely a decade after his death, denies it altogether. Though 
it is possible that Kumarapala during the last years of his reign, that 
is after Hemachandra finished his Prakrit Duyasraya or Kumarapala- 
charita, totally abstained from observing any Brahmanical custom, it 
seems. more likely that a concerted attempt was made by the Jaina 
Chroniclers after his death to prove that he was an out and out Jaina 
who had severed all connections with the Brahmanical religion. For 
example, Jina-mandana states that Kumarapala gave away all the 
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| mania idols which he had ceased to worship: "1° this statement | 
is not found in any earlier chronicle and is evidently baseless. It is only | 
fair to add that this sectarian feeling. was not confined to the Jainas, | 
The descendant of the Chaulukya chaplains, the Brahmin Someévara, | 
totally suppresses the fact of Kumarapala's conversion; he merely states 
that at the request of the kings and beasts of the forests Kumarapala 
vowed not to take any life."* But there is no doubt that Kumarapala 
became a Jaina, for Hemachandra not only says so in the Mahdviracha- 
tila, but in the Abhidhdnachinlamani speaks of Kumarapala as 
*"Kumarapala rajarshi "Chaulukya Paramarhata’. The evidence there- 
fore is conclusive that Kumarapala adopted the Jaina faith, and tried 
| to enforce its non-violent measures by trying to prevent the slaughter 
j of animals; but he does not seem to have totally forsaken the faith of 
I nis ancestors. Probably, like Harshavardhana, he adopted another creed 
Ì without ceasing to be a follower of the Brahmanical religion. 


i 


Death of Kumarapala 

Jayasimha Suri relates that one day Kumarapala told Hemchandra 
to advise him as to who should be his successor. “Shall I leave it," said 
the King, “to Ajayapala my nephew, or to my grandson (dauhilra) 
Pratapamalla". Hemchandra told Kumarapala that Ajayapala was a 
rascal and was not fit to be a king; and that if indeed he got the king- 
dom, he would destroy everything. As Pratapamalla was not as bad as 


j Ajayapala, Hemchandra advised Kumarapala to nominate Pratapamalla 
as his successor. Kumarapála said that he would do so in proper time 
and left. 


This conversation was overheard by Balachandra, a wicked disciple 
of Hemachandra, and a childhood friend of Ajayapala. Balachandra 
went to Ajayapala and told him everything that had passed between 
the king and Hemachandra. In return for this treachery, Balachandra 
received the thanks of Ajayapala and his promise that should he become 
king, he would appoint Balachandra as his preceptor as Hemachandra 
was Kumarapala's. 

In V.S. 1229, Hemachandra died. Kumiarapala was overtaken with 
grief; he was also an old man. He therefore thought of bequeathing his 
Kingdom to Pratapamalla, but before he could take any decisive step, 
he was overtaken by illness. Ajayapala, having learned of the intentions: 
of Kumarapala from Balachandra, harboured murderous thoughts, and 
when the Opportunity. presented itself, he mixed poison with"milk and 
administered it to Kumarapala. 

Immediately after taking the poison, Kumarapala felt its effects and 
asked that the shell which was an antidote should be brought from the 
treasury. But the treacherous Ajayapala had already hidden it. 
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Kumarapala thereafter banished all worldly thoughts from his mind and 
gradually passed away. He died in V.S. 1230.117 
Almost the same story is repeated by Rajasekhara and Jina-man- 
dana.!$ But for reasons which will be given later, it is difficult to 
p believe this version of the Jaina Chroniclers. 
Kumarapala's body was cremeated and his ashes immersed in the ) 
( holy water of the Ganges and Jumna. at Prayag by the Brahmin chap- s 
| lain of his successor, who probably also offered oblations for his depart- ( 
Led soul at Gaya.!!? Z: 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Ajayapala and Miilaraja 11 


Ajayapala (c.V.S. 1229-1232) 

The short reign of Ajayapala, after the glorious reigns of Siddha- 
raja and Kumarapala, comes as an anticlimax in the history of Gujarat. 
The reputation of this monarch also has suffered in the hands of the 
Chroniclers. We have seen that Jayasibha Suri, Rajasekhara, and Jina- 
mandana state that Kumarapala was poisoned by Ajayapála as he had 
accepted Hemachandra's advice to disinherit him. It is therefore neces- 
sary to note that the Chroniclers have always ascribed to Hemachandra 
a political role, but whereas his earliest biographer Prabhachatidra con- 
tended himself by limiting it to Hemachandra’s efforts on behalf of the 
fugitive Kumarapala, the later Chroniclers not only developed the role, 
but assumed that Hemachandra exercised considerable political power 
during the reign of Kumarapala, and also influenced him in nominating 
his successor. But ncither Prabhachandra nor Merutunga, who was by 
no means friendly to Ajayapala, apparently knew anything about the 
story of Kumarapala's murder by Ajayapala, or Hemachandra’s advice to 
the king regarding the succession to the throne. These stories are only 
recorded by late Chroniclers, and are not worthy of credit unless it can 
be corroborated by more trustworthy evidence. 

We shall now see that the Chroniclers knew little about Ajayapala 
and probaby cared to know even less. There is no doubt that Ajaya- 
pala Was a devout follower of the Brahmanical religion. Hence probably 
his reign was not studied with sufficient care by the Jaina Chroniclers; 


for, we shall show, that the Story that Ajayapala was the persecutor of the 
Jainas was started at a late date and that Probably he was the son and 
not the nephew of Kumarapála. A 


z un ll these misstatements about Ajaya- 
pala confirm the suspicion that the story of his poisoning Kumarapala 
Was an invention of the Chroniclers. 


Relation between Ajayapala and Kui 
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| 
| nranalas 2 
| and Kumarapala s nephew,? but seems to have contradicted himself in 
| a story which he has recorded in the Prabandhachintamani. According 
to this story when Ajayapala began to destroy the temples erected by his 
| predecessor (Ajayapala piirvaja-prasadan vidhvamsayali? an impudent 
| jester remarked to his son: “Even His Majesty king Ajayadeva did not 
| destroy his father's religious edifices until his father had gone to the next 
| world (Srimad-Ajayadevenapi pituh paralok-ānantaran tad dharma- 
sthanani vidhvamstiani). By father here clearly Kumārapāla is intend- 
ed. Similarly Jayasimiha Siri contradicts himself in his work; all along 
he has described Ajayapala as the nephew of Kumarapala, but when 
describing the feeling of the former after he came to learn that he was 
not to. succeed Kumarapala, Jayasimha Stiri states: “Since then the 
rascal Ajayapala began to cherish against the king (Kumarapšla) the 
sort of ‘murderous hatred which Konika had towards $renika.! Srenika 
| ~ and Konika here stands for Bimbisara and Ajàátasatru, and it is evident 
that the similie holds good if Ajayapala is taken to be the son of Kumára- 
pala. However as we have said, Jayasimha Stiri maintained that Ajaya- 
pala was Kumarapala’s nephew, but this example shows that the author 
was slightly confused, just as Merutunga had been. But Some$vara, the 
chaplain of Ajayapala’s son Bhima, and almost a contemporary of Ajaya- 
| pala states in the Suratholsava that his (Some$vara's) father Kumara was 
offered a large quantity of jewels on the occasion of the solar eclipse by 
Kumarapala's son who was the king; in the next verse Somesvara men- 
tions the name of Ajayapala and there is no doubt that he meant that 
Ajayapala was the son of Kumarapala.® Of all the Chroniclers, Somes- 
vara had the best opportunity to know the exact relationship between 
| Ajayapala and Kumarapála; moreover we have seen that the evidence 
| of at least two Chroniclers are contradictory. Hence until further 
evidence can be obtained, we shall be justified in concluding that Ajaya- 
pala was the son and not the nephew of Kumarapala. 


Ajayapala and the Chahamáanas of Sakambhart 


Little is known of the events of the reign of Ajayapala. Many 
copper-plates of his son Bhima II give him the epithet Karadikrila 
Sapadalaksha-kshmapala, which indicates that he had defeated the 
Chahamana king of Ajmere, who at this period was most probably 
Some$vara, the grandson of Siddharaja. Arisimha states qo the king 
of Sapadalaksha sent Ajayapala a silver pavilion.’ In the Kirtikaumudi 
it is stated that Ajayapala wrested from the king of Jangala, as a puni. 
and the Jangala king's furious elephants.5 Bala- 
that is the Chahamana King of 


| ment, a gold pavillion 
chandra also states that the Jangala king, 


| Ó a T 
| Ajmere, used to send presents to Ajayapala.? It is therefore evident that ] 
I Ajayapala had defeated the king of Ajmere, and forced him to pay some 

| tribute as a mark of submission. 
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Ajayapala and Samantasimha 

Another war in which Ajayapala was involved is recorded in a verse 
of the Abu-prasasti of V.S. 1287, where it is stated that Prahladana’s 
sword was “dexterous in defending the illustrious Gürjara King, 
when his power had been broken on the battle field by Samanta- 
simha."!" This Gurjara king has been identified with Ajayapala, and 
Samantasimha with the Guhilot king of that name. It was probably in 
this battle that he received the severe wound which was cured by 
Kumara, the father of the Chronicler Someéívara.' A verse in the 
Sukritakirtikallolini mentions that Ajayapala defeated his enemy’s army 
in a narrow defile, and the enemy king, who had promised to capture 
both Ajayapala and his queen, returned defeated. 

Probably the verse im the Sukritakirtikallolint also refers to the 
fight between Ajayapala and Samantasithha. This evidence along with 
that of the Abu-prasasii mentioned above, seems to indicate that Ajaya- 
pala was at first defeated by Samantasimha, but later with the help of 
Prahladana he was able to defeat Sàmantasiriha. There is however no 
evidence to show that the Guhilot Samantasimha had ever invaded 
Gujarat. Hence it seems likely that Samantasirhha, whose family was 
up to that time insignificant, took courage after the death of Kumaárapala 
and tried to rescue the Chitor region from the domination of the Chau- 
lukyas. How far Sámantasiha was successful is not known. It may 
be noted that in his inscriptions upto A.D. 1202, Samantaimha used the 
modest title of Maharaja, whereas after that date, he adopted the title of 
Maharajadhirája. This also indicates that he had been playing a sub- 
ordinate role till that date, which would be hard to explain if we suppose 
that he had been able to defeat the Chaulukyas, who were at this time 
ae most powerful dynasty in western India. It is also known from the 
Kumbhalgadh inscription that Kitu, the son of Chahamana Alhanadeva, 
Was driven by Sámantasimha's successor Kumarasimha from Mewad. 
The Ahada grant of Ajayapala's son Bhima also shows that Mewad was 
under Bhima. Aghatapura also continued to be under the Chaulukyas, 

gadh inscription records that Kumarasirhha obtained 
e favour of the Gürjara King who must 
h Mularaja Il or Bhima 17.13 . Hence it is evident 
simha, may have defeated Ajayapala in an en- 
d to any territorial loss for the Chaulukyas. 
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rious activities after hearing the sarcastic remarks of a jester. Merutunga 
also states that Amrabhata or Ambada, the conqueror of Mallikarjuna, 
refused to acknowledge Ajayapala as the king, and was killed by the 
king’s soldiers. Another instance of Ajayapala's criminal folly recorded 
by Merutunga, was, however, directed against Kapardin, who was a 
Brahmin. Merutuüga states that Ajayapala offered Kapardin the post 
of the chief minister which Kapardin accepted; but during the night 
following Kapardin’s installation to office, he was arrested, and subse- 
quently killed by the king’s order being roasted alive. Another purpose- 
less outrage, according to Merutunga, was committed against Rama- 
chandra, the celebrated pupil of Hemchandra, who was “placed by that 
low villain of a king on a heated plate of copper’. In that position 
Ramchandra uttered a couplet, bit through his tongue and died. We 
should add here that Kapardin also composed a verse immediateiy before 
he was thrown into the cauldron.14 

Beforg examining the anecdotes recorded by Merutunga, it is neces- 
sary to observe that there is no doubt that Ajayapala followed the 
Brahmanical religion with some zeal. In his own inscriptions, as well 
as in those of his sons, he is referred to as Parama-Mahe$vara, an epithet 
which is unusual in the Chaulukya inscriptions, though Kumarapila is 
usually referred to as Umapati-vara-labdha-brasdda. But what is of 
greater significance is that in Sridhara’s Devapattana-prasasti, Ajayapala 
is said to have.caused the tree of the Vedic religion to grow again.!* 
Moreover, we have already seen that Ajayapala had the ashes of Kumara- 
pala immersed in the sacred waters at Prayaga; and Some$vara records 
with some exultation that during this king's reign there was daily wor- 
ship of Siva, and that the Brahmin's were well rewarded. All these 
show that Ajayapalà strictly observed the Brahmanical religion, but the 
question remains whether he was really the persecutor of the Jainas as 
depicted by Merutunga. None of the Chaulukya kings, with the excep- 
tion of Kumarapala, was Jaina, but that religion flourished under their 
reigns with as much vigour as it did during the reign of Kumarapala. 
Merutunga’s account is all the more suspicious because the anti-Jaina 
activities of Ajayapala are not mentioned by any other Chronicler before 
Merutunga, and all these authors were Jainas, and some of them were 
contemporaries of the king. 15 = ; : 

Somaprabha, the author of the Kumarapalapratibodha, in another 
work called Satarihaka@vya has made laudatory references to sowe of his 
great contemporaries, including Hemachandra, Siddharāja, on 
and Ajayapāla."7 Yagahapala describes himself as a D e lotus 
like feet of Ajayadeva the great king , in his famous 3 ee a 
the Moharājaparājaya which describes the conversion o e SR 
Yafahapala was a famous Jaina, but the way he descri es himse indu 
cates that he was a minister of Ajayapála. Arisimha and Balachandra 
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praises Ajayapala in conventional verses, while Udayaprebha: compares 
him with Indra." The Vaslupala-Tejahapala-prasasti praises him for 
his self control." But the most striking testimony to the religious gorn 
tion of Ajayapāla is given by Manikyachandra, author of the Parsva- 
nathacharita (V.S. 1276). Manikyachandra states that one Vardhamána 
was the ornament of the courts of Kumarapala and Ajayapala, and 
brightened the courts of these two kings by his disquisitions on the Jaina 
doctrine.*! 

It is not possible to ignore all these evidence; none of the authors 
had any reason to overlook Ajayapala’s persecution of their religion. 
Most of these books, too, were written to describe some incidents of 
peculiar Jaina interest, and the Chaulukya kings are there only men- 
tioned incidentally. For example Yasahpala had no necessity to describe 
himself in the manner in which he has done. The stories depicting the 


i anti-Jaina activities of Ajayapala are first recorded by Merutunga who 
4 flourishd much later than the authors we: have cited above. Itis interest- 
Š ing to note that even Merutunga with his prejudice against Ajayapala did 
E not mention that he had poisoned Kumarapala. That incident is first 


described by Jayasimha Sari nearly half a century after Merutunga finish- 
ed his work. Since then many other Chroniclers recorded this story. 
The question therefore which confronts us is to determine which 
set of these Jaina chronicles is more reliable. The answer becomes com- 
° plicated as it is not possible to assume that a Scholar like Merutunga 
had not read the authorities we have quoted. Merutunga quoted freely 
from the Kirlikaumudi, and if he took the trouble to read the work of a 
Brahmin author before writing the Prabandhacl 
been most unusual for him not to have read the works written by his 
brothers-in-faith. Yet he chooses to disregard them all and emphatically 
denounces Ajayapala. It does not seem that he was inventing all these 
anecdotes; probably he was depending on some other authority, an oral 
tradition perhaps, which so appealed to his nature that he preferred that 


to the tame conventional verses composed by the sedate Jaina monks.?? 
Merutunga of course had the Satisfaction in th 
nowhere contradicted by his predecessors 


hinta@mani, it would have 


Estimate of Ajayapala's achievement 


z The reign of Ajayapala does not seem to h 
failure that it is generally said to have been. 
cription shows that Malava upto Bhilsa. was 
trol, and there 


ave been the unmitigated 
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lukya empire lost any territory. The army he left was strong enough to 
inflict a crushing defeat on the Muslim invaders even under the im- 
mature guidance of his son. The stable administration which could put 
up such a resistance does not seem to have been the legacy of a capricious 
king guilty of the worst outrages. 


Death of Ajayapüla 

According to Merutunga, Ajayapala was stabbed to death by one 
Vayajaladeva, a Pratihàra.? But because there are strong reasons to 
disbelieve his account of Ajayapala’s reign, it is difficult to believe his 
acount of the king's death. It is known that he died between "Tuesday, 
i 25th March and 6th or 7th April, A.D. 1175.7 


| Mularaja 11 (c.V.S. 1232-1235) 
Mūlərāja II, or Bala Mülaraja as he is affectionately called by the 


1 Chroniclers, ascended the throne of his father Ajayapala, while still a 
| boy. His mother was Naikidevi, the daughter of one Paramardin, who ez TIH 
| has been identified with the Goa Kadamba Mahdmandalesvara aden 


or Sivachitta (c. A.D. 1147-1188).2? But in a Chandella inscription issued 
| in V.S. 1261, it is stated that the donnce' father died at Kakadadaha 
I while fighting the Turushkas.2° Now, Merutunga states that Queen 
Naiki fought the Muslims at Gadararaghatta. Probably Gadararaghatta 
and Kakadadaha are identical, and it is likely. that Naiki was the 
daughter of the Chandella Paramardi (c. 1223-1258 V.S.) 

Milaraja ascended the throne in V.S. 1232. The earliest known ins- v" 
cription of his brother and successor Bhima II, is dated V.S. 1235. Hence =. £ 
Mülaraja's reign lasted for not more than three years. 
| The most important event in the short reign of this boy king was 
| the sanguinary defeat he inflicted.on-a-Muslim army. The inscriptions 
of his successors invariably describe him as: parabhiita-durjaya-Garjanak- 

adhiraja, or, Mlechchha-tamo-nichaya-chchhanna-mahi-valaya-pradyotana- 

valarka.?* i 

The Chroniclers rightly single out the defeat of the Muslims as the 

Only incident worthy of being remembered about Mularaja. Some$vara 

tates that Milaraja defeated the lord of the Turushkas, and vanquished 

the Mlechchha  army.?? Balachandra states that King Mularaja, 

though an infant, defeated the Mlechchha king?? From the SuAritakir- 

tikallolini we learn that his mother gave Mülaraja an army to play with 

out of curiosity, and with that army he defeated Hammira and his 

Turushka army which (in order to protect themselves from the intoler- 
| ^ able heat of the prowess of Malaraja) was dressed in robes that covered me 
| the soldiers from the head to foot.2° Arisimha also refers to Mularaja's 
| Victory over the Muslims, and an inscription of Bhima’s reign state that. 

a even a woman could defeat Hammira.** 


during the reign of Mularaj 
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A more detailed description of the battle is given by Merutunga who 


states that Mularaja’s mother Queen Naiki, the daughter of Paramardin, 
ought at a ghat called Gadararaghatta and conquered—thc- king-of the 
a. aid of a mass of rain clouds that came out of season 
attracted by her virtue?? Apparently, Merutunga could not check the 
temptation of improving his anecdote by introducing supernatural ele- 
ments in aid of human valour in order to impress his readers. 

However, it is evident that Mülaraja defeated a Muslim army; but, 
as none of the Chroniclers name the invader, there is some difficulty in 
identifying him. Forbes, Bühler, Jackson, Hodivala and Habibullah are 
of the opinion that the defeated Muslim army was led by Mu’izz ud-din 
Muhammad bin Sam, better known as Muhammad Ghori.?? But the 
Muslim historians are unanimous in stating that the victor of Mu‘izz 
ud-Din was Bhim Dev, king of Nahrwala, that is Bhima II, the brother 
and successor of Mülaraja II. An inscription at Kiradu which -nentions 
Bhima as the reigning monarch and records the repairs to a temple 
broken by the Turushkas is dated V.S. 1235 (A.D. 1178)?! As the inva- 
sion of Mu'izz ud-Din also took place in the same year (A.D. 1178), some 
scholars have assumed, on the authority of the Muslim sources alone, 
that Bhima defeated the Muslim army of Mu'izz ud-Din. But, if this 
assumption is accepted the difficulty would be to identify the Muslim 
army which was defeated by Milaraja, as between A.D. 1175-1178 the only 
recorded Muslim invasion was the one led by Mu‘izz ud-Din, in A.D. 
1178. Dr. Ray has therefore Suggested the following alternatives: “But 
as the Muhammedan chronicles unanimously give the name of the con- 
temporary Chaulukya king as Bhim Deo, it seems difficult to accept 
Jackson’s suggestion that they are wrong in mentioning Bhima instead 
Mülaraja. Jf Bühler's reading and interpretation of Garjanaka is ac- 
| cepted, one might suggest that the invador may have been one of the 
Ghaznavides of Lahore. But it is highly improbable that the mild and 
voluptuous Khusrau Malik Taj ud-Daulah (c. A.D. 1168-86), the last 
representative of the line, would have attempted so daring and distant 


an Eton As the Chaulukyas of Anahilavada were frequently in 
con/ict with the rulers of Sind the struggle in question may have been 


There is a third 


i lims at this period. More- 
» that the Chaulukyas Were often at war with 


€ statement of the chroniclers 


over, Dr. Ray’s conclusion 
the Sumras of Sind 
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that many Chaulukya kings defeated the Sindhuraja. But the same 
chronicles call Mülaraja's enemy ‘the Turushkas.’ The Kiradu inscrip- 
tion of Bhima also calls the invaders Turushkas. Hence it does not 
appear that the Chroniclers were referring to a king of Sind. The 
Sumras moreover were petty local rulers, and it does not seem probable 
that they invaded Gujarat during this period when their very existence 
was menaced by the rising power of the aggressive Ghoris. Moreover, 


/Mülaraja's epithet was ‘conqueror of Garjanaka’; and Bühler's opinion 
that ‘Garjanaka is a Sanskrit word coined to represent Ghazni, and 
^intended to give the latter an etymological meaning, viz. the roarer,36 
seems to be the correct explanation of the word. For, in the Prithvi- 
i rājavijaya, the rise of the Ghoris and their occupation of Ghazni is 


stated in a verse where the word Garjana is used for Ghazni; Jonaraja, 
the commentator of the Prithvirajavijaya explained the word as follows: 


Garjanükhyo desa-visesho Garjanam Garjitam cha.^* Hence one can be 
,sure that the Chroniclers and the inscriptions meant the defeat of a 


Ghaznivide army. à 

The possibility of an attack by Khusrau Malik has been discounted 
by Dr. Ray and need hardly be discussed. According to a Muslim 
historian, Khusrau Malik “abandoned himself wholly to pleasure while 
the servants of the state and governors of the country exercised indepen- 


! dent power.” Such a king cannot be supposed to have led a distant 
| expedition unless there is positive evidence to prove it. 


The third suggestion of Dr. Ray is more plausible. Indeed it might 
have provided the solution to the problem had there been a single 
reference in any Indian source that Bhima II had ever defeated the 
Muslims. The victory over Mu'izz ud-Din was one of the most brilliant 
victories of the age, and it would indeed be surprising had the victor 
not received any encomium from his contemporary poets and scribes. 
On the other hand the lavish praise bestowed on Mularaja in all thc 
Indian sources, for having destroyed a Muslim army can be explained 
only if we assume that he really defeated the main army of Mu'izz 
ud-Din. In this case we need not have to assume that the Muslim 
historians forgot to record an earlier invasion of Mu’izz ud-Din. : We 
again like to emphasise here that the inscriptions of Bhima invariably 
give Malaraja the epithet of conqueror of Garjanakas ctc., while never 
mentioning that Bhima ever defeated a Muslim army. It is more pro- 
bable that Muslim historians would be wrong about the name of the 
Hindu monarch who must have died shortly after the battle was fought, 
than thatsall the chronicles written during the reign of Bhima should 
overlook his splendid military achievement, Just as his inscription 
writers had done; such a conspiracy of silence is not probable. ` We must 
therefore conclude that Mülaraja defeated the army of Mu‘izz ud-Din 


when he attacked Gujarat in A.D. 1178. 
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fe History of the Ghoris 

In order to realise the full magnitude of Mülaraja's victory, it is 
necessary to trace in brief outline the rapid rise of the Ghoris. Towards 
the middle of the 12th century A.D., a clan of Afghans under their 
F Suri chiefs"? revolted against the Ghaznavid Sultan, the descendant of 
i Sultan Mahmud. These rebels are better known in history as the 
t 'Ghoris, a word derived from the name of their native place, Ghor, a 
mountainous tract which lies between Herat and Bamiyan. The first 
Ghor chief to come into prominence was 'Ala ud-Din Hussain, who, in 
revenge for his brothers death at the hands of the Ghaznavid Sultan 
Bahram, captured Ghazni, plundered the city, set fire to the buildings 
which were left burning for seven days, massacred the whole male popu- 
lation of the city, and carried away the women and children as slaves 
(A.D. 1150). This terrible deed earned for him the sobriquet of Jahan 
Soz, ‘the world burner,’ though ‘Ala ud-Din failed to occupy? Ghazni 
permanently. Soon after ‘Ala ud-Din was defeated by Seljuk Sanjar, but 
the foundation of the Ghaznavid empire of Sultan Mahmüd was shaken. 
In the year A.D. 1160 the craven hearted Ghaznivid Sultan retired 
for good to Lahore before an attack by the Ghuzz Turcomans, and since 
then the descendants of Sultan Mahmüd became for all practical pur- 
poses an Indian power. The Ghuzz Turcomans retained possession of 
Ghazni for twelve years after which period it fell into the hands of 
Ghiyas ud-Din, the nephew and second in succession to 'world-burner. 
Under Ghiyas ud-Din the power of the Ghoris reached its apogee; he 
conquered Garmsir, Zamin Dawar, Fars, Kaliyan, Garjistan, Bagshoor, 
Talkan, Balkh, and parts of Khorasan adjacent to Herat. This brought 
him into rivalry with the Khwarazm Shahs, which later on had some 
indirect influence on the history of India. Ghiyas ud-Din’s younger 
brother was placed by him in charge of the Indian campaigns; he was 
Mu'izz ud-Din Muhammad bin Sam better known as Muhammad Ghori. 
The Indian invasion of Mu'izz ud-Din therefore, was in reality an 
S ce band P dy = iper uncontaminated by the 
decem ae Salen VEM m jon. hey burst into Índia just as the 

t E as coming to its natural end. 
of an even the per Shanshabanis, as the dynasty 
former's expansion in Caneel Ae an cece Saks plodked ihe 
enjoyed the powerful support of tae as tke Khwarazm Siae 
ae Buddhist Kara Khitais. The 


I occupati : 
* upation of Ghazni also made the Shanshabanis cager to grasp the 


whole of the Ghaznavid empire. - i 
h pire, and Ghiyas -Di 
brother Mu‘izz ud-Din With this task M D 


Ce 


entrusted his 
, that is the conquest of India. 
us first expedition into India and 


heretics, and Uch from a Hindu 


rince. Th i : š 
P us he obtained two good bases in India and could now turn 
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towards Lahore had he wanted to do so. But it does not seem that at 
this date Mu'izz ud-Din was aiming to capture the Indian capital of the 
Yaminis. The shortest route that leads from Ghazni to Lahore is 
through the Khyber Pass, so that if Mu‘izz ud-Dm had wanted to capture 
Lahore he would have naturally occupied Peshawar first, and then 
marched on Lahore as he did later. Instead he entered through the 
Gomal Pass and after taking Multan and Uch turned sharply south 


towards southern Rajputana and Gujarat.” Had this invasion been 
jsuccessful the whole of southern Rajputana and Gujarat would have 
fallen to the Muslims, and Mu‘izz ud-Din could, after establishing secure 


bases in these countries and securing his line of communications with 
Ghazni, attack either the Ghaznavids or the Chahamanas of Sakambhari. 


His defeat by Mülarája in A.D. 1178 compelled him to change his plans 


entirely.» The next year he entered India through the Khyber Pass, 
captured Peshawar, and later occupied Lahore by a stratagem. Ultimate- 
ly he had +o face the Cháhamanas in a frontal attack. Whatever effect 
this might have had on the history of northern India, Mu'izz ud-Din 
never again in his life attacked Gujarat, and the next Muslim invasion 
of that country was provoked by Chaulukya aggression under Bhima II. 


Invasion of Gujarat by Mu'izz ud-Din 

Minhaj states that in the year 574 A.H. (A.D. 1178) Mu‘izz ud-Din 
“marched an army towards Nahrwala by way of Uchchha and Multan. 
The Rae of Nahrwala . . . . was young in years, but had numerous 
forces and many elephants, and when the battle took place, the army of 
Islam was defeated and put to rout, and the Sultan-i-Ghazi (Mu'izz 
ud-Din) returned again without accomplishing his designs. ' Nizam 
ud-Din states that “in the year 574 A.H. he (Mu'izz ud-Din) again came 
to Uch and Multan, and thence marched towards Gujarat through the 
desert . . . . the ruler of the country gave him battle, and after a severe 
struggle the Sultan was defeated, and after much trouble, he returned to 
Ghazni and rested there for a short time."""? Badauni states: “Then 
in the year 574 A.H. proceeding by way of Multan he brought an army 
against Gujarat and suffered defeats at the hands of . a the ruler of 
that country, and with great difficulty reached Ghaznin and obtained 
relief? According to Ferishta, “in the year 574 (A.H.) he (Mu izz 
ud-Din) again marched to Oocha and Multan and from. thence con- 
tinued his route through the sandy desert to Guzerat. "Thé prince (a 
lineal descendant from Brahma Dew of Guzerat, who opposed Mahmodd 
"Ghiznevy), advanced with an army to resist the Menorca and 
defeated them with great slaughter. They suffered many hardships: in 
their retreat before they reached Ghizny.' This defeat the Muslims 


Were to remember for a long time. 5 M RB 
Inehie maven againee Gujarat from Multan, Mu'izz ud-Din probably 
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captured  Naddula.^ The Sundha Hill inscription states that the 
Naddula Chahamana Kelhana “after destroying the Turushkas erected 
a golden Torana, like a diadem for the abode of the holy Somesa.” 
Kalhana’s brother Kirtipala is also said, in the same inscription, to have | 
routed an army of Turushkas at Kasahrada.’®° It is very often the case 

that the feudatories take the credit of winning a battle in which they 

fought under their overlord; it seems that Kelhana and Kirtipala too 

had really helped their sovereign, Mularaja, and as Mu‘izz-ud-Din pro- 

bably had occupied Naddula, they were compelled to help him out of 

self interest. The place Kasahrada has been identified with the village 
Kayadram which is at the foot of Mt. Abu and is probably the same as 
Merutunga’s Gadararaghatta. The place was very well chosen by the 
Gujarat generals, for, when during the next reign the Hindus and 
Muslims met again at the same place, the latter remembering «their pre- 

vious defeat did not dare to attack the Hindus. 


Expedition in Malava 


The other important event during the reign of Mülarája was the 
uprising in Malaya. This incident is only mentioned in Surathotsava 
by Some$vara whose father Kumara was given the command in Malava. 
According to Some$vara, Kumara was made the chief minister by 
Pratapamalla of the Rashtraküta family, who was apparently the regent; 
Kumara was entrusted with the charge of the army by the Chaulukya 

j king, and achieved victory by defeating the enemies. Kumara had to 
p fight with Vindhyavarman, the king of Dhàra, who had to leave the 
battlefield. Thereafter Kumara destroyed a town called Gogasthana, 
which belonged to Vindhyavarman, and sank a well where the palace 
of the Malava king once stood. Kumara then plundered the Malava 
country and took away all its wealth, though, his son complains, 
he did not find any góld or silver. Kumara is also said to have brought 
down an army of the Mlechchhas (Muslims) near the Queen's lake.!* 

š It is Known from the Udayapur stone inscription of the reign of 
Ajayapala that at least upto A.D. 1172 Malava upto Bhilsa was under 
the Chaulukyas; hence it may be concluded that the incident narrated 
above represents the first attempt by the Paramaras to regain their 
kingdom. The time was well chosen; a famine was raging in Gujarat 
E peu ee mere con and the same Kumara 
However, the necessity of e ieie ae age cae asc people: 
the commanding officer es i ih eva a ie rank g! 
generals being elsewhere ra A SERED b a ee 
Sarah) near which Kumara fou neue d 2 n E s 
probably he fought an isolated Aum E P c denied 
M ri HD d ER n against the remnants of the routed 

y . case the attempt of Vindhyavarman to 
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regain his throne may be said to have synchronised with the Muslim 
invasion of Gujarat in A.D. 1178, or slightly before that date. It scems 
that the Muslim invasion, the famine, and the inexperienced boy king 
brought new hopes to the Paramaras, and Vindhyavarman tried to avail 
of the long sought for chance to drive the Chaulukyas out of Malava. 
But the strong measures taken by Kumara produced the desired result 
` for the time being, so that he could disengage his troops and fight the 
Muslims. Therefore it may be concluded that Mālava remained a part 
of the Chaulukya empire during the reign of Milaraja. 


Death of Milaraja 
Soon after the battle with Mu‘izz ud-Din, Milaraja died, for the 
earliest known inscription of Bhima II is dated V.S. 1235 (A.D. 1178). 
All the Chroniclers of Gujarat have proudly mentioned this gallant boy 
. ?. ^ A 
with affection, and Someśvara laments that the Creator swiftly uprooted 
the shoot of the tree of paradise that was Milaraja.*® 
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Bhima II (c.V.S. 1235-1298) and Tribhuvanapala 


Accession of Bhima and the political situation 


Bhima II, at an early age, succeeded his brother Mülaraja after the 
latter's premature death. At the time of his accession (c.A.D. 1178) the 
extent of his kingdom was practically as Kumarapala had left it. In 
the north it included Mewad and Aghatapura;! in the south it included 
Lata upto Broach. In the north-east it included the Vagada region, 
that is the area occupied by Dungarpur and Banswara.? Part of Malava 
including Dhara probably still formed a part of the Chaulukya empire, 
for the Paramaras are not likely to have succeeded in frecing that part 
of Malava from the Chaulukyas soon after Vindhyavarman suffered the 
humiliating defeat at the hands of Kumara. Several inscriptions from 
Saurashtra testify that it was included within Bhima’s dominions. 

A part of this patrimony Bhima was to lose, but by the end of his 
long reign some of it was regained. For this loss partly his inexperienced 
youth, may be his incapacity and partly the changed political circums- 
tances were responsible. The political changes discernible a quarter of 
a century earlier became for the first time effective during the reign of 


Bhima. In the nort most momentous change was the replacement 
f weak Yaminis by the strong CGhoris T 


the strong Ghoris. „ Though they had ncen 


checked by Milaraja or the time being, their major victory—the 
second battle of Tarain—was yet to be fought with dire consequences 
for Gujarat. 


at royal dynasties of the Cholas and the 
amt came to an end liberating new political 


forces. The poxer-o£-the-Cholas-tad-besum s iy 
: NEAN d eg | to-weaken. seriously during 
2 reign of Rajaraja II (A.D. 1146-1173) and in consequence a number 


E < €^to the~forefront-—-Fhe P3 
a period of obscurity Occupied the southern part of the Chola empire, 


hi e in the region bey. e rı rose h oO I of the 
whil yond th Godava i Ko} t <i 
A c kingdo m - 


It was, however, the 
Kalyani who affected 
amongst these successor 
the Yadavas of Devagiri. 

: By the middle of the twelfth century A.D. 
ee m of the river Tungabhadra and the major part of 
ae DEO: oM ere they began to rule as independent kings. During 
t me period the northern part of the Western Chalukya kingdom 


š Successors of the Western Chalukyas of 
the fortunes of Gujarat; the more important 
Powers being the Hoysalas of Dorasamudra and 


» the Eloysalas occupied 
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was occupied by the Yadavas of Devagiri. But the coup de grace to the 
tottering Western Chalukya power was dealt by their Kalachuri com- 
mander-in-chief and viceroy, Bijjala, who had become all powerful after 
the successive defeats sustained by the Western Chalukya king Taila 
III; before long Bijjala usurped the throne? There was a temporary 
restoration of the Western Chalukya power in A.D. 1182 under Someé- 
vara IV, son of Taila III, but by A.D. 1200 the Western Chalukyas 
definitely passed away. It was the attack of their successors, namely the 
Hoysalas and particularly the Yadavas, that Bhima had to face. 

Rivalry between the Yadavas and the Hoysalas for the complete 
domination of the Western Chalukya kingdom was inevitable, and in 
the last decade of the 12th century A.D., the two rival armies met on 
the banks of the rivers Malaprabha and Krishna in the north of the 
Dharwar ,district. In the ensuing engagement Hoysala Ballala seems to 
have had the upper hand, and thereafter the river Malaprabha became 
the boundary between the Yadavas and the Hoysalas.° Checked in 
their expansion towards the south, the Yadavas turned towards the 
north and made repeated attacks on Gujarat. 

In Malava the Paramáàras gradually began to emerge after their long 
eclipse of power. Their first bid to free their country from the Chau- 
lukya domination took place in the reign of Mülaràja II Though 
checked by Kumara for the time being, they soon after managed to 
occupy Dhara, and then having freed their country turned to avenge 
their past defeat and humiliation by repeatedly attacking Gujarat as 
subsequent history will show. 

At his accession, Bhima was faced with the grave situation created 
by the defection of his Mandalikas, that is the provincial governors, 
who, trying to take advantage of his exreme youth, attempted to parcel 
out the kingdom amongst themselves, as had been successfully done in 
the neighbouring states. It was at this juncture that Arnoraja, who 
had served. under. K umárapála. as.a..sámanta, came to the rescue of 1 the 
throne, which he seems. to have saved at the cost of his life, for, the 
chronicles state that he died fighting with the rebels? This brave 
action, however, paved the way for the future greatness of his son and 
grandson, Lavanaprasada and Viradhavala, the real founders of the 
Vaghela dynasty. = 

It was all along the peculiar misfortune of Bhima that he had to 
face trouble from within and without almost at the same time. Pro- 
bably theeiternal disorganisation invited foreign invasion from which 


the throne emerged weaker and further shorn of glory, which again 
This vicious circle all but exhausted the 


rompted internal risings. 
kingdo aid he received from the three or four 


kingdom in spite of the energetic 
generations of the Vaghelas. 
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Bhima and the Hoysalas 


One of the earliest invaders were probably the Hoysalas who had 
attained great power under Vishnuvardhana and his grandson Vira 
Ballala II, who was crowned in A.D. 1173. Some of his inscriptions 
record that “when Ballala (II) mounted his horse for an expedition of 
victory Gurjara trembled, Malava gained the thickets of Vindhya, 
Cholika spent his time on the sea shore.’’® The Belgami stone inscrip- 
tion of A.D. 1192 states that “he wore out Malava by entering it with 
great force." !? Yet another of his inscriptions dated A.D. 1190 states 
that “the master of elephants the Malaya king, the warlike Lala (Lata) 
distinguished for his troops of horses, he Gürjara king with the Chola 
king, united came against him, but he by himself fought and subdued 
them in the field of battle having received the command from Ballala 
IL—this Narasimha.” ! Jt is, however, difficult to believe that the 
Malavas and the Gürjaras—that is the Paramaras and the Chaulukyas. 
—would have at this period united to attack the Hoysala king. More- 
over, Lata at this period formed a part of the Chaulukya dominion," 
and its separate mention is certainly a tautology; how far the other tall 
claims of Ballala II are of a similar nature or not can be left to con- 
jecture. On the strength of the available evidence, it does not appear 


that he was able to inflict much harm on the Gürjaras, though a raid 
into Lata is not improbable. 


Bhima and the Yadavas (First. phase) 


A much more formidable attack was opened by the Yadava king 
Bhillama. The Mutgi inscription of Bhillama (A.D. 1189) describes 
him as a source of terror to Malava, Varala, Kalinga, Gürjara, Chola, 
Gauda, Parchala, Anga, Vanga, and Nepala. The Malavas and the 
Gurjaras are then singled out in the concluding part of the same inscrip- 
ton as the enemies who were defeated by him.? That a clash took 
place between the Chaulukyas and Bhillama is also shown by the 


Sundha Hill inscription, which states that the Chahamana Kelhana 


defeated a southern king called Bhilima. Kilehorn identified this 


€ contemporaries. It has 
criptions, that Bhillama 
hern Marwad where his 


Bhima and the Chahamanas of Sakambhar; 


hr : š 
Ld t oe bes to have come Into conflict with the last Chaha- 
peror, Prithviraja III. According to. the current version of 
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‘the Prithviraja Ráso of Chand Bardai, Bhima desired to marry a girl 


betrothed to Prithviraja. This led to a war between the two kingdoms, 
and in the first encounter SomeSvara, the father of Prithviraja, lost his 
life. Prithviraja is said to have avenged his father’s death by killing 


“Bhima in a fight.'? This story has rightly been rejected by all scholars 


as Bhima is known to have survived Prithviraja by about half a century. 
But another recension of the Rüso, while omitting the blunders of the 
extant version, states that Bhima and Prithviraja fought two battles, one 
near Nagore and the other near Mt. Abu.16 

The fight between the Chahamanas and the Chaulukyas near Mt. 
Abu, is also referred to in the drama l’yayoga Parthapardkrama written 
by Prahlàdana,'* the younger brother of the Abu Paramara Dhara- 
varsha. The modified statement of the Rdso and the statement of 
;Prahlàdana are to some extent confirmed by a Kaharatara-gachchha 
‘Paltavali? completed probably in V.S. 1393, which incidentally refers to 


| Prithviraja’s conflict with Bhima. It states that in V.S. 1244 the pil- 


grim's caravan from Ajmere received the permission of Jagaddeva Prati- 
hara, Bhima's chief minister, to pass through the kingdom of Gujarat. 
When Dandanüyaka Abhayadeva of A$vala wanted to punish the Khara- 
tara sangha, he wrote to Jagaddeva Pratihara : “In our territory we 
have at present many extremely rich people from Sapadalaksha. If I 
receive your permission, I shall provide fodder for our state horses". 
Jagaddeva Pratthara was extremely angry and wrote back : “J have with 
great difficulty concluded just now a treaty with Prithviraja. If you 
interfere with the people from Sapadalaksha, I shall have you sewn in 
the belly of an ass". This brought the Danddanáyaka to his senses, and 
he permitted the sangha to proceed to Anahilapàtaka.!5 The frag- 
mentary part of the Veraval inscription also probably contains a 
reference to this fight between Jagaddeva and Prithviraja. Merutunga 
too mentions that Jagaddcva became involved in a war with Prithvi- 
raja of Sapadalaksha, in which the former was defeated. These state- 
ments show that the old enmity between the Chahamanas and the 
Chaulukyas had once again flared up some time after the accession of 
Bhima, but peaceful relations were restored before V.S. 1244 (A.D. 


1187). 


Muslim invasion of Gujarat 

Within five years Prithviraja met his doom in the second battle of 
Tarain, and soon after Bhima found himself confon a e me 
surging tide of Muslim invasion under Qutb RE the istory 
of the ensuing struggle between Bhima and Qutb u Tu ae 
authorities are the Taj ul-Ma’ thir of Hasan NIG which was wae 
during the reign of Qutb ud-Din, and T nos 
Ferishta has in many instances quoted Hasan Nizami as his authority, 
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there are some material discrepancies between the two narratives of 
which we shall have to take account. 
We find that in Ramdan 588 A.H., according to Nizàmi and 599 
A.H. according to Ferishta, news reached Qutb ud-Din, that a hostile 
army under one Jatwan, who was according to Ferishta alone a depen- 
dent of the Rai of Nahrwala, had appeared before Hansi. The siege 
of the fort being energetically pressed by the Hindus, Qutb ud-Din 
made a hurried march towards the place. The Hindus learning of the 
arrival of fresh reinforcements raised the Siege and decamped, but 
being closely pursued faced about and were overthrown. According to 
Nizami, the leader Jatwan was slain; but according to Ferishta, Jatwan 
was chased up to the frontiers of Gujarat.!? 
After this came the defeat of Jayachandra of Kanauj, which was 
followed by the defeat of Hariraja, the brother of Prithviraja III; 
thereafter Qutb ud-Din finally occupied Ajmere. According to Fcrishta 
alone, after disposing of the affairs of Ajmere, Qutb ud-Dm led his 
forces in 591 A.H. towards Nahrwala in Gujarat and encountered Jatwan 
the general of Bhima. Jatwan was encamped with his army under the 
walls of a city, the name of which is not given by Ferishta. On the 
appearance of Qutb ud-Din he retired but was pursued, and being hard 
pressed, faced about, made a stand, was defeated and slain. Bhima fled 
from his capital to the furthest quarter of his dominions, and Qutb 
ud-Din having acquired enormous booty in that territory returned to 
Delhi.7° 
While Qutb ud-Din was at Ajmere in 591 A.H., according to Hasan 
y. Nizami, and at Delhi in 592 A.H. according to Ferishta, information 
d was brought to him that a body of rebel Mairs?! had sent emissaries 
to the king of Nahrwala asking him to aid them in attacking the 
A Muslims who were but few in number, When he learnt of the inten- 
ton of the Mairs, Qutb ud-Din resolved to be beforehand with them, 
and although it was the height of summer, early one morning fell upon 
the Mairs, and kept up a conflict with them the whole of that day. 


a appeared upon the scene, and 
Oo retire into the fort of Ajmerc. 
ound which brought it to the ground, 
fficulty managed to mount him upon 


defeating the Muslims forced them t 


3 ith the army of Gujarat 
followed Qutb ud-Din and his force, pursued then to Ae Ed 


it, and for several months 
alls and carried on hostilities 
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army retired before its arrival and took up its position at the foot of 
Mt. Abu, exactly at the same place where it had inflicted in A.D. 1178 
a crushing defeat upon Mut‘izz ud-Din. 
Qutb ud-Din, gaining strength from the help sent from Ghazni, 
resolved upon avenging his defeat and in the beginning of the month of ^ 
Safar 593 A.H. (January, 1197) began his march towards Nahrwala. 
But Nizami and Ferishta differ as to the route followed by Qutb ud-Din 
on this occasion. Probably he passed through Pali and Nadol which 
he found deserted. At last on 13th of Rabiu-l-awwal 593 A.H. (3d. or 
i 4th February, 11972") Qutb ud-Din contacted the main army of Bhima 
| which was under the command of Rai Karan, Wallan, and Darabaras._ 
| when they had defeated Mu'izz ud-Din, it was deemed unpropitious to 
bring an action there Test the same should happen again. “Seeing 
their (Wfuslim’s) hesitation,” states Nizami, “the Hindus advanced to 
| encounter them;" but Ferishta states: “Qutb ud-Din entered those 
| defiles and broken ground and defeated them." But as Nizàmi was 
the contemporary historian his account is more reliable. According to 
Nizami after facing each other for some time a battle took place which 
was obstinately contested from dawn to mid-day and ended in the 
complete overthrow of the Hindus who are said to have lost nearly 
50,000 killed. Ferishta's figures are “nearly 15,000 killed and 20,000 
captives.”2! Rai Karan escaped leaving 20 elephants and a large booty 
behind. Nahrwala was captured, and according to Ferishta, a Muslim 
governor was left there; thereafter Qutb ud-Din returned to Delhi by 
way of Ajmere. Nizami also states that Qutb ud-Din returned to 
Delhi from Nahrwala by way of Ajmere, but does not mention any 
governor being left behind. 

The Kharatara-gachhha Pattdvali of Jinapala to which reference 
made is the only known Hindu source which refers 
to this struggle of Bhima with the Muslims. According to the 
Patt@vali in V.S. 1251 Jinapati Suri was at Ajmere. The two months 
that he spent there were of the greatest trou. zu p 

“The reference is obviously 


settled conditions created by the Muslims.^? | 
° l cal aja by Qutb ud-Dm. The 


to the final capture of Ajmere “from, Har r 
Stiri had to leave Ajmere on account of the wpadrava and go to 
In V.S. 1253 (c.A.D. 1197) Jinapati saw Anahilapataka 


Anahilapataka. 


being sacked by the Muslims.?* : 
The accounts of Hasan Nizami and Ferishta leave unsettled several 


| 

| 

| 

| Meee 

| points the most important amongst which is the identity of Jatwan. 

| Elliot thought him to have been “a mere leader of the Jat tribe whieh 
hbourhood of the scene of action."* 

hen he stated that it was “an army 

'28 as there seem to be no other 


| still maintains its position in the neig 
| Probably Haig was following Elliot w 
! of Jats under a leader named Jatwan, 
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authority to support this statement. It has also been suggested that 
Jatwan was a mistranscription for Chauhan or Chahamana.*? But 
Ferishta has twice stated that Jatwan was a general of Bhima, though 
he did not cite any authority for his statements. Ferishta's statements 
that Jatwan survived the first encounter with Qutb ud-Din also contra- 
dicts the statement of Nizami. It is evident, therefore, that Ferishta's 
information about Jatwan was faulty. Now, we know from the Khara- 
tara-gachchha Pattavali mentioned above, that one Bhrmasimha was the 
ruler or governor of Hansi in V.S. 1228 (c. A.D. 1171)?? The Jatwan of 
the Muslim historians was most probably a general of this prince, who 
came to recover the lost fort for his master. 

This initial mistake in identifying Jatwan seems to be responsible 
for the second mistake of Ferishta, namely, the statement that Gujarat 
was first sacked by Qutb ud-Din in 591 A.H. If Jatwan was the general 
of another Bhimasiniha whom Qutb ud-Din had defeated that year, 
Ferishta's mistake can be corrected by assuming that Qutb ud-Din, in 
Order to prevent any further attempt by the Hindus to recapture Hansi, 
laid a siege to the capital of Bhimasimha which, he captured; but the 
resemblance in the names of the two kings suggested to Ferishta: that 
Anahilapataka was meant. It is to show that there were two expeditions 
against Gujarat that Ferishta probably was obliged to differ from the 
dates given by Nizami, so that while Nizami says that at Ajmere in 591 
A.H. Qutb ud-Din heard the news of the impending action by the Mairs 
and Bhima, Ferishta states that Qutb ud-Din heard the same news in 
592 A.H. at Delhi. It was impossible for Ferishta to accept the earlier 
date, for according to him, in 591 A.H. Qutb ud-Din first captured Nahr- 
wala, It is therefore apparent that Ferishta was mistaken as to the 
identity of Jatwan, and that Bhima was only once defeated by Qutb ud- 
Din, and his capital fell to the Muslims only once.31 E 

Of the generals of Bhima mentioned by the Muslim historians Dara- 
baras is evidently a corruption of the name of the Paramara chief Dhara- 
varsha of Abu; Wallan is probably a mistranscription of Pahlan which 
in turn is a corrupt form of Prahladana, the brother of Dharavarsha. It 
has been suggested that Rai Karan is another mistranscription for Kirat, 
that 1s Kirtipala, brother of the Chahamana Kelhana, and founder of 

i per ES of the Chahamanas.*? But as the earliest known 
j Palas son, Samarasiraha is A.D. 1189. this identification is 
E Tis ate that the podha ill inscription speaks of a 
fieh WS pała over the Turushkas, but that probably refers to the 
ight against Mu‘izz ud-Din in A.D. 1178. As an inscription of Kelhana’s 
94-1195 A.D.), Karan cannot be 


son Jayantasimha is dated V.S. 1951 (c. 11 
identified with Kelhana either. For the present the identification of Rai 


Karan is not possible. 


Except i ° 
Exc Pt m a vague manner, none of the Muslim historians refer to 
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the fact or explain the retreat of the Muslim army of occupation from 

Gujarat. But for a few sporadic raids, for more than a century Gujarat 

remained unmolested by the Muslims. Probably they remembered for a ^ 
long time the defeat of Mu'izz ud-Din, the first defeat of Qutb ud-Din, / 
and then his hard won victory only to be followed by his ultimate cx / 
pulsion from Gujarat. The memory of these incidents were probably! 
sufficient to keep them at bay for such a long period. No other north 

Indian dynasty put up a more sustained or successful resistance against 

the Muslims for a longer period. 


When did the Muslims leave Gujarat ? 


'The Ahada grant of Bhima proves that he was controlling Mewad in 
A.D. 1207, and the Abu stone inscription (no. 1) of V.S. 1265 shows that 
the mountain passes of Abu were again under his control by the year 
A.D. 1209. Probably by this time Bhima gained control over the Bali 
| district of Godwad in south-eastern Jodhpur, though the Nana stone 
inscription which has been found there is dated much later. This re- 
| assertion of Bhima’s position in southern Rajputana shows that the 
| Muslims were forced to quit Gujarat at a much earlier date. Nizami 
| states that after capturing Nahrwala, Qutb ud-Din distributed robes of 
| honour to the chief nobles and after receiving proofs of kindness, that is 
| commendation from Mu'izz ud-Din, he returned to Ajmre. Ferishta 
| states that Qutb ud-Dm left at Nahrwala a srong garrison under an 
I officer. How and when this army of occupation was driven out of , 
| Gujarat is not mentioned. It does not seem possible that the Muslims 
had voluntarily left Gujarat after having conquered its capital. It is 
however certain that the army left by Qutb ud-Din, if not Qutb ud-Din 
himself, was forced to retreat and give up all territorial gains. It seems 
that there are two references to this heroic struggle of the Hindus to 
regain their independence. 

The first reference is contained in the Dabhoi prasasti composed by 
| Somešvara, the contemporary poet. Of Lavanaprasada, this fragmentary 
p prasasti states : 

“How many god-like kings 
all of them became troubled by 


are there not on this earth? But even 
the mere mention of the king of the 


| Turushkas. When that (Turushka king), excessively angry, approached 
| in order to fight, (it was Lavanaprasada) who placed....... 
| “By whom (Lavanaprasada) the king of. the Turushkas...... who 


had spattered the earth with the blood flowing from the severed heads 
of numereus kings—when he came in front with dry lips, full of doubt 
—was conquered at Stambha with his arm (strong) like a post (stambha) } 


and terrible through the sword. 
z: If he Lavanaprasada is a m 


933 


the lord of the Mlechchhas ?' 


ortal, how is it that he conquered 
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The second reference is contained in the Devapattana prasasti of 
$ridhara which states: ‘“‘Sridhara, the pride of the fort, (or “he whose 
pride was the fort”) made like so much grass the host of the heroic 
Hammira, that moved like the high rising waves of the ocean which on 
the dissolution of the world inundates the shores, that smashed the hills 
by the impetus of the mere movement of his feet and that split in twain 
the circle of the earth.” 

; These references indicate that the Muslim army after the departure 
of Qutb ud-Din tried to extend their area of occupation by conquering 
the ports of Cambay and the holy city of Somanath. The capital of the 
Chaulukyas was ill adapted for defence, so that the surviving generals 
probably shifted towards the sea with the remnants of the army. As the 
Muslims drunk with their victory attacked these fortified places, they 
were repulsed with great slaughter. Probably the Hindus regained 
confidence after these victories, and followed them with renewed vigour 

a without stopping till the Muslims were driven out of Gujarat. Bhima 
was again in Anhilapataka in V.S. 1258 (c.A.D. 1201) as we learn from the 
colophon of a manuscript.?: 


Paramara invasion 


i Hardly was the Muslim danger over than Gujarat was invaded by 
the Paramaras of Malava. During the interval 
Vindhyavarman's defeat and their fresh invasi 
maras had gained much strength. Soon after his defeat at the hands of 
Kumara, Vindhyavarman must have occupied Dhara.** The Mandhata 
plates of Devapala state that Vindhyavarman was eager to extirpate the 
Gurjaras and rescued Dhara by force of arms?* A similar statement is 
made in an inscription of Arjunavarman.’? This liberation of Dhara is 
also corroborated by Agadhara, a Jaina teacher, who states that he went 
to Dhara to the court of Vijayavarman (Vindhyavarman) when the 
Sapadalaksha country was conquered by the Mlechchha kine. This 
Mlechchha king was identified by his commentator as Nanging 
Turushkaraja”,38 undoubtedly a corrupt form of Shihab ud-Din, that is 
Mu'zz ud-Din bin Sam who was also known as Shihab ud-Din, fence 
the event alluded to must have been the second battle of Tarain, from 
which it follows that Vindhyavarman occupied Dhara before AD. 1192. 
Since then the Paramaras, left in peace, were able to consolidate their 
power, while the Chaulukyas became weaker having lost a part of their 
army in fighting the Muslims. "Therefore, Vindhyavarman’s son Subhata- 
varman (also known as Subhata or Sohada) was able to lead a successful 
expedition into Lata, and probably attacked Anhilapataka: for, the 
Mandhata plates of Devapala state that “the fire of dic ones of that 
ongueror of the quarters (Subhatavarman) whose OM was like 
the sun's, in the guise of a forest fire even to-day blazes in the pattana of 


that elapsed between 
on of Gujarat, the Para- 
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the blustering Girjara (garjjud Gürjara-patlane)” 2"  Subhatavarman 
probably attacked after the Muslims had left the capital. It was probably 
the anarchy which followed the marauding raid of Subhatavarman that 
helped the usurper Jayantasiwhha to occupy Anhilapataka about this 
time. In that case Subhatavarman’s attack must have taken place after 
V.S. 1261, as we know from the colophon of a manuscript that in that 
year Bhima was reigning in his capital." 

Merutunga, however, makes the Malava king turn from the frontier 
and states: “While this king (Bhima ID was reigning, the king of 
Malava, named Sohada, advanced to the border of Gujarat, with the in- 
tention of devastating the country, but the minister of Bhimadeva went 
to meet him and addressed this couplet to him,— 

Thy blaze of might, O sun of kings, gleams in the eastern quarter 
But it will be extinguished, when thou shalt descend into the 
: western region. 
When Sohada heard this disagrecable utterance of the minister, he turn- 
ed back again." But Merutunga was not only mistaken about the non- 
violent method which was successful in turing out Subhatavarman, he 
was also mistaken about the extent of his raid as well. We have seen 
that from the Paramára records it appears that Subhatavarman reached 
Anahilapataka, From the contemporary Gujarat chronicles, we learn 
that he conquered and occupied Dabhoi for some time. 

Arisiha states that the gold pitchers from the temple of Vaidya- 
natha in Darbhavati were removed by the lord of Malava, but Vastupala 
put them there again.” Though Arisimha does not mention the name 
of this Malava king, two other contemporary works, state that it was 
king Subhatavarman who removed the golden pitchers from the temple 
of Vaidyanatha in Darbhavati, and these pitchers were ultimately res- 
tored by Vastupala.? Thus Subhatavarman raided Dabhoi before V.S. 
1967. It was probably this Paramara pilferer of temples who destroyed 
the mosques and minarets as alleged by al'Awfi. It seems that the 
reference to the Malava invasion in the following passage of Sridhara’s 
Devapattana prasasti also refers to this invasion : “He (Sridhara) quickly 
again made stable by the power of his mantra (ie. his political advice, 
wisdom, or charm) the country, that had been shaken by the multitude 
of the (impetuous) war elephants of Malava resembling a forest of dak 
tamala trees, and he protected glorious Devapattana by his own power". 
Though it is not clear what $ridhara means by his mantra 1t seems that 
his fort withstood the siege of both the Muslims and of Subhatavarman 
hence he was very proud of it. As his fort was near Somnath, Subhata- 
varman must have proceeded as far as that place, though he Spp 
failed to occupy it. 


But it was probably 
driving away Subhatavarman. 


Lavanaprasada who really saved Gujarat by 
Someégvara states that the king of Dhara 
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came to invade his dominions but findig him firm in his opposition re- 
traced his steps. The Dabhoi prasasti also composed. by Somesyara 
records : ‘‘Lavanaprasada, who was a repository of medicine like valour, 
cured (his country) when the crowd of the princes of Dhara, of Dakshina 
and of Maru, who resembled diseases, (attacked it)'.'^ That this king of 
Dhara was Subhatavarman is proved by the following statements of 
Balachanda, who describes with the hlep of a mythic imagery the terrible 
struggle that took place between the two adversaries which resulted only 
in the good of their common enemy, the Yadavas. “Certainly this bhima 
(Sankha) caused to recede the kalakiita poison in the shape of the Yadava 
army, which arose from the ocean in the form of the war churned 
(violently agitated) by the son of Arnoraja (Lavanaprasada), who, having 
figures like those of gods, came and struck on one side, and on the other 
(side) by the powerful Sribhata alone who was thoroughly conversant 
with his duties, having a mountain in Malava in the middle”? This 
Snbhata is undoubtedly Subhatavarman, and this verse shows that the 
Yadavas did not come as the allies of the Paramaras. 

Merutunga calls Subhatavarman's son Arjunavarman ‘the destroyer 
of Gujarat and states that Arjunavarman ‘quite defeated the realm of 
Gurjara’.** Arjunavarman defeated one Jayantasimha or Jayasimha, who 
for some time had usurped the throne of Gujarat and occupied the 
capital Though Jayantasimha is not mentioned in any chronicle, one 
of his own grants issued from Anahilapataka proves his existence. Several 
Paramara records on the other hand refer to Arjunavarman’s victory over 
a Jayasimha, and the unusual Dhar-praíasti, which is a drama in four 
acts of which only two have survived, narrates the victory of Arjuna- 
varman over Gurjara-pati Jayasimha. The daughter of Jayasirnha is 
referred to as ‘Chaulukya-mahi-mahendra-duhita devi Jayasri, which 
shows clearly that a Chaulukya of Gujarat was meant. According to 
the Dhar-praíasti, Arjunavarman defeated Jayasimha in tht valley of the 
Parva mountain and captured his dughter Jayasri. The Parva mountain, 
which has not yet been identified, might have been the Pawagadh near 
Champaner. However, according to this drama, the king fell in love with 
the captured princess and probably married her. This seems to indicate 
that Jayantasirha. bought peace by marrying his daughter to Arjuna- 
varman. As the Piplianagar grant of Arjunavarman of A.D. 121059 refers 
to his victory over Jayantasirhha his invasion of Gujarat must have taken 


place earlier. A Bhopal grant of Arju av. "S 'ached 
Broach in A.D. 1213.51 g Junavarman shows that he reached 


It has been assumed on the basis 
Maras occupied Lata under Arjunavar 
colophon of a manuscript that in (V) 


| being governed by one Danda. 
of Bhima; the colophon of a 


m. 


of the Bhopal grant that«the Para- 
man. However, we learn from the 
Samvat 1947, Bhrigukachchha was 
Sobhanadeva during the prosperous reign 
nother manuscript shows that Lata was 
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included within Bhima’s territory in V.S. 125252 (A.D. 1195). Hence 
the Paramaras could only have conquered Lata between c.A.D. 1195-1213, 
that is either during the reign of Subhatavarman or that of Arjuna- 
varman. But their hold on Lata was precarious and resulted in the 
power passing into the hands of a Chàáhamana family headed by one 
Simha. The Chaulukyas regained the province of Lata probably by the 
end of the third dacade of the 13th century A.D., for, we know that by 
that time they defeated a Yadava army on the banks of the Narmada. 
The colophon of a manuscript dated V.S. 1298 (c.A.D. 1231-32) shows 
that Bhrigukachchha was at that time under Lavanaprasada’s grandson, 
Visaladeva.?? 


Political changes in Lata 

The history of Lata during this period is confusing. It seems that 
after the Paramaras, the Yadavas repeatedly attacked it; this provided 
the opportunity to some local families to assert their powers. The 
Chaulukyas also attempted to regain their lost province : thus the un- 
fortunate country was turned into a battle field for nearly four decades. 
The two contemporary Gujarat chronicles, namely the Kirtikaumudi of 
Somegvara (KK) and the Vasantavildsa of Balachandra (VV), and the 
contemporary historical drama Hammiramadamardana (HMM) record 
different incidents of this protracted struggle, and by reconciling the 
statements of all the three we learn that the country came under the 
possession of a Chahamana Simha.*t Siha enjoyed the friendly support 
of the Paramaras, but being left in the lurch when the Yadavas attacked 
him, he turned for support to the Chaulukyas.°? Some time later, Sithha’s 
nephew, Sankha, or Sangramasimha, came into prominence,°® by inflict- 
ing a disastrous defeat on the Yadavas.*’ It is probable that Arjuna- 
varman did not like that Sinha, an ally of the Chaulukyas, should remain 
at Broach; hence he might have gone there in A.D. 1213 to drive away 
Sünha, and to install Sankha in his place. More than a decade later, 
Lata was again invaded by the Yadavas—this time under Simhana aided 
by Sankha; and when Lavanaprasada and Viradhavala attempted to 
oppose the Yadavas, they were confronted by a rising of the kings of 
Marwad. So Lavanaprasada concluded a treaty with Simhana,?? and 
accompanied with his son Viradhavala, went north to Marwad. In their 
absence $ankha attacked Cambay, but was defeated by Vastupala.9? 
Sankha then induced Yadava Simihana to invade Gujarat again.” This 
time the combination against the Chaulukyas was even more formidable 
than before : the Marwad kings had again rebelled, the king of Malava, 
Paramara Devapala, was about to attack, and a Muslim invasion was 
apprehended.*? But a set of spies managed to effect a breach between 
Sankha and Simbana, after which the former submitted to Viradhavala.*? 
The kings of Marwad also submitted.“ The Muslim invasion was success- 
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fully repulsed.*® During this second phase of the war for Lata, Lavana- 
prasada was staying near the river Sabhramati,°° and is not stated to have 
taken any part in the struggle which was successfully faced by Viradha- 
vala. 

We shall now proceed to give a more detailed account of these pro- 
tracted warfare from which by the end of Bhima’s reign the Chaulukyas 
emerged victorious. 


Yadava Invasion 


The repeated Yadava attacks were even more dangerous than that 
of the Paramaras, as the former were at the time the strongest neighbour of 
the Chaulukyas. The attack of Yadava Bhillama, which has already been 
noted, seems to have opened the flood gate of invasion of Gujarat from 
that quarter. After Bhillama came his son Jaitugi, one of whose inscrip- 
tions of A.D. 1900 states that he conquered the Gürjaras. We have 
already seen that the VV states that while Subhatavarman was fighting 
Lavanaprasada, the Yadava army rose like a deadly poison and were 
driven back by Sankha. As both Jaitugi and Subhatavarman reigned 
upto A.D. 1210, the Yadavas mentioned in the VV seems to have been 
the army of Jaitugi. 

Jaitugi’s son Simhana carried with even greater vigour the policy 
of his father and grandfather. In an inscription at Ambem, a Brahmin 
chief called Kholesvara, who was a general of Sirnhana, claims to have 
humbled the pride of the Gürjaras. His son Rama succeeded him, and 
a large expedition under his command was again sent against Gujarat. 
Rama advanced upto the Narmada, where a battle was fought in which 
he slew numerous Gujarati soldiers but was himself killed in action.*? 
This indicates two invasions. Dr. H. C. Ray has identified the first in- 
vasion of Khole$vara with the one described in the KK, and which was 
probably brought to a halt by Lavanaprasida by means of a treaty. The 
second invasion by Rama according to Dr. Ray was the one repulsed by 


Viradhavala and formed part of the theme of the HMM.*? But as Visala- 
deya, the son of Viradhavala, also claims to h 


Simhana;! both R. G. Bhandarkar and Fleet 
though the invasion of Kholesvara might be the one decribed in the KK, 
the invasion of Rama ought to be identified with the one repulsed by 
Ne before he had ascended the throne, that is some time in 
Dt. AH We are inclined o accept the proposed identification of 

handarkor and Fleet, for the HMM far from describing any victory of 
Viradhavala over Simhana relates how a fight between tHe two was 
avoided by diverting the Yadava attack, Moreover, according to the 
HMM, Simhana had proceeded up to the river Tapti whence he was 
diverted towards Malava by the Spy Nipunaka;?? but the Ambem. inscrip- 
tion definitely states that Rama fought on the banks of the Narmada, 


ave defeated an army of 
were of the opinion that 
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which lies to the north of Tapti. It is also known that in V.S. 1298 
(c. A.D. 1242), Visaladeva was governing Broach,” hence it was quite 
likely for him to have fought Rama on the banks of Narmada a few 
years earlier. Thus the invasion which is said to have been averted by a 
clever stratagem could hardly have been the invasion led by Rama. 

An account of the first invasion of Gujarat by Sirhhana is given by 
the poet Somesvara in the KK. As it presents in detail a glaring picture 
of the effects of an invasion in those days written by a contemporary poet, 
it is worthy of being quoted here. Somesvara writes : “While peace was 
reigning all over the kingdom, Sirhhana, the king of Deccan (Dakshinen- 
dra), having heard of the prosperity of Gujarat, ordered his army to 
invade the country. The capital of Gujarat trembled with fear when 
the advance of Simhana’s amy was reported. Being afraid of this foreign 
invasion no one among the subjects of the Gürjara (king) began the 
construction of a new house or stored grains, and the minds of all were 
restless. Neglecting to secure the grain in their fields they showed a 
peculiar solicitude to procure carts, and as the army of the enemy 
approached nearer and nearer, the people with their fears greatly excited 
moved further and further. When Lavanaprasáda heard of the in- 
numerable host of the Yadava prince, he knit his brow in anger; and 
though he had a small army, proceeded with it to meet that of the 
enemy, which was vastly superior. When the forces of Simhana arrived 
on the banks of the Tapti, he rapidly advanced to Mahi. Seeing, on the 
one hand, the vast array of the enemy, and, on the other, the indomit- 
able power of the Chaulukya force, the people were full of doubt and 
could not foresee the result. The enemy burnt villages on their way, and 
the volume of smoke that rose up in the air, showed the position of their 
camp to the terrified people and enabled them to direct their movements 
accordingly. The Yadavas overran the country about Bhrigukachchha 
while the plentiful crops were still standing in the fields, but the king 
of Gürjara land did not think them unconquerable".** 

In the meanwhile four kings of Marwad (chaturbhir-Maru-bhupaih) 
rose against Lavanaprasada and his son Viradhavala. The chiefs of 
Godhra and Lata too, seceeded from Lavanaprasáda's army, left the 
camp, and allied themselves with the four Marwad kings. In these 
circumstances Lavanaprasada suddenly stopped his march and turned 
back to put down the Maru kings. According to the VV, the Maru kings 
were fighting king Lünasaka (a variant of Lavanaprasada), and Viradha- 
vala went to fight the Maru kings. The Yàdava army, however, did not 
advance further, because, as Some$vara puts it, *deer do not follow a 
lion's path even when he has left it.” = 

This last sentence of Somegvara was rightly criticised by R. G. 
Bhandarkar who pointed out : “Jf the invasion spread such terror over 
the country as Somegvara himself represents, and the army of Simhana 
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was so large, it is impossible to conceive how it could have ceased to 
advance when the Gürjara prince retreated, unless he had agreed to pay 
a tribute or satisfied the Yadava commander in some way." The answer 
to this problem seems to be contained in the specimen of A treaty with 
the names of Lavanaprasada and Simhana attached to it, from which it 
appears that a treaty of that nature must have actually been concluded 
between them.'* 

This treaty of alliance or Yamalapatra, as it is called, runs as follows: 
"On this day the 15th Sudi of Vaisakha, in the year Samvat 1288, in the 
camp of victory, (a treaty) between the MaAarajadhiraja-Srimat-Simhana 
and the Mahamandalesvara-Ranka $ri Lavanaprasáda. Simhana whose 
partimony is paramount sovereignty and the Mahamandaleívara | $ri 
Lavanaprasada should according to former usage confine themselves, 
each to his own country; neither should invade the country of the other, 
If a powerful enemy attacked either of them, they should jointly oppose 
him. If from the country of either any noble fled into the territory of 
the other taking with him anyhing of value, he should not be given asylum 
and all valuables removed by the refugees should be restored’’.’S 

This treaty is dated V.S. 1288; but as most of the documents in the 
Lekhapaddhati, from which the treaty is quoted, are dated in V.S. 1288, 
the date is of little worth except for showing the date of the compilation 
of the Lekhapaddhati. The HMM speaks of two attacks by Simhana, the 
second of which is described in the drama. 'The invasion, which is 
referred to as the past one in the HMM, is probably the one at the end 
of which this treaty was concluded. As one manuscript of the HMM is 


dated V.S. 1986, the first invasion of Simhana must have taken place 
earlier than V.S. 1286. 


This treaty does not confer on Simhana the advantages of a victor, 


from which it has been concluded that probably Lavanaprasada induced 
him to sign the treaty by paying him an indemnity. But there is another 
document in the Lekhapaddhati also dated V.S. 1288 which seems to 
reveal the reason behind Simhhana's willingness to come to terms. This 
document is a deed for the sale of a slave girl in the preamble to which 
It is stated that when Mahamandalesvara Ranaka Sri-Viradhavaladeva 
had attacked Maharashtra, a man had brought a fair looking girl as 
captive, —who Was now being sold. From the peculiar form used jn this 
deed it seems that many slave girls were brought from Maharashtra on 
this occasion.’ It appears therefore, that while Lavanaprasáda faced 
Simhana with a small army, he sent his son Viradhavala with another 
army to ravage the territory of the Yadavas. This task Viradhavala 
accomplished with so striking success, that Simhana was left with no 
other alternative than to conclude the treaty on equal terms. 

The treaty was of to Gujarat and shows Lavana- 


great advantage 
prasada to be a statesman; not only it relieved the country from the 
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Yadava attack, but the guarantee of Yadava help in case Gujarat was 
attacked by a third party, seemed to have had the effect of protecting the 
country against the Paramüra raids, while Lavanaprasada and Viradha- 
vala went north jour down the rebellion of the Marwad kings. The 
other clause which obliged both the contracting parties to “confine 
themselves each to his own country according to former usage” suggests 
that Lata remained a part of Gujarat. As the Paramaras are nowhere 
mentioned in this struggle which took place entirely in Lita, it seems 
evident that they had at this time no influence in that country. But, as 
we shall see, local rulers still continued to govern Lita. 

But the treaty did not prevent Simhana to attack Gujarat again, 
ostensibly at the instigation of Saükha.*? Probably Simhana did not feel 
bound to keep the terms of the treaty which circumstances forced him to 
accept, and as soon as he obtained promise of help from Sankha he 
marched? towards Gujarat again. This time the minister Vastupala 
i managed through the medium of a spy to have the Yàdava advances 

diverted towards Malava or at least stopped near the banks of Tapti near 
| a forest which seems to have been the boundary of the Malava kingdom.*! 
| The same spy then managed a forged letter to fall into the hands of 
| Sithhana, which, purporting to have come from the hands of Paramara 
| 
| 


Devapala, addressed Sankha as Mahamandalesvara and ordered him to 
obey certain instructions, and reminded him of the death of his father at 
the hands of the Yadavas. As the spy had already induced Sankha to 
| accept the stolen horse of Devapala,—which was mentioned in the letter 
as a gift from the Malava king,—Simhana naturally started enquiries; 
this frightened Saükha who immediately left the Yadava camp. As in 
the HMM it is taken for granted that with the desertion of šañkha the 
| Yadava menace was over, it may be presumed that Simhana went back 
and again sent another army under Ráma several years later (c. 1237 A.D.) 


to invade Gujarat. This army was defeated by Visaladeva and its com- 


mander killed. 


History of Sankha 

It was probably the repeated Yadava attacks which 
an otherwise unknown chieftain of Lata. In the 
as Saneramasimha, whereas the KK and 
was the 


raised into 


prominence Sankha, 

| HMM he is invariably referred to 
the VV call him Sankha, and all the three works agree that he vas 
| son of Sindhuraja; the Sukyitakirtikallolint definitely identifies Sankha 
| with Sangramasimha.*?. eae : MET efe 
In thesVV Sankha is called a Chihamana,** and in the KK it is statec 

| that the town of Cambay belonged to him by right oF d mos 
| a Jansot gra € Bhartrivaddha 
| ancestors had formerly held itat The Hansot grant o See 
Í issued. from Broach: in V.S. 813, reveals the existence of a line of six 


generations of Chahamanas who appear to have resided in the region of 
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Broach and held sway over Lata. As Broach according to the chronicles 
was the seat of Sankha’s government, he might have belonged to the line 
of the Ghahamanas mentioned above, but no precise identification of his 
ancestry is possible. 

Besides Simha, the uncle of Sankha, the HMM refers to another king 
of Lata named Sahajapala, who is spoken of in connection with a past 
event as well as with the events dealt with in the play.8° Sankha’s exact 
status is not mentioned in the HMM except in the forged letter where he 
is designated as the Mahamandalesvara of Devapala, the Paramara king 
of Malava5' Both the KK and the VV mention another king of Lata 
who is not named,®* hence S. R. Bhandarkar suggested that Sinha and 
Sahajapala were identical? As the HMM does not call Sankha the king 
of Lata, this is probably what is meant, but in view of the testimony 
of the VV and the KK it has to be admitted that in that case Làta was 
divided ‘into two parts: one was being ruled by Sankha froni Broach, 

m and the other by Sahajapala, who might have been Sankha’s uncle Simha, 
or his cousin, that is Sirha's son. í 


Identity of Sankha 


In the HMM, Sankha is said to be the nephew of Sirha king of 
Làta,'? but the KK and the VV does not mention Simha. The VV states 
that when Lavanaprasáda and Subhatavarman were fighting each other, 
s and the Yadavas took advantage of it and invaded Lata, it was Sankha 
who repulsed the Yadavas. This indicates that Sankha was wielding 
power as early as the first decade of the 13th century A.D., as Subhata- 
varman was succeeded by his son Arjunavarman by A.D. 1210. In that 
£ case Sankha must have come to power earlier. The HMM states that 
= Siraha was deserted by his friend the Malava king when attacked by the 
Yadavas as a result of which he came to terms with Viradhavala.?! Pro- 
bably it was in this conflict that Sankha came to the forefront by check- 
ing the advance of the Yadavas under Jaitugi. About Gankha’s father, 
pee none of the chronicles give any information, except stating 
ee an enemy of Viradhavala and lost his life at the hand of the 
E. the HMM, Vastupala praises Sankha very highly for his victory 
the army of Sirhana by which he put into shade the wonder which 
P RM Ren witnessed on the Reya (Narmada) when Ravana’s 
An had ee by Arjuna (Kartyavirya)."® "Probably during this time 
acting as a feudatory of the Parama t later he 
was defeated and captured b adav eae i 
is NG pu e a the Yadavas and spent some» time in a 
allegiance to the vadava and nean PP isonment Sarikha shifted his 
pre, ne Yi a and agreed to lead the army of Sirnhana into 
à asion of Gujarat by Simhana apparently ending 


Tadhavala left for Marwad, Taking 
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advantage of their absence, Sañkha decided to attack Cambay where 
Vastupala had been left in charge. According to Merutunga, a Muslim 
merchant named Saiida (Sayyad ?) had invited Sankha, the Mahda-Sadha- 
nika of Broach to help him against Vastupala.°* Both the VV and KK 
state that Sankha sent an emissary to Vastupala at Cambay demanding 
the surrender of the city. The emissary threatened Vastupala with dire 
consequences in case of refusal and promised him high offices under 
Sankha if he complied with the demand.  Vastupála disdainfully dis- 
missed the emissary; Sankha attacked Cambay and in a well contested 
battle was decisively beaten and retired. The Muslim merchant Saiida 
was killed by Vastupala.? 

It is probable that chagrined by this defeat, Sankha again joined the 
Yadavas, and it was due to his incitement that Simhana led another 
attack on Gujarat. How this attack was foiled and the alliance dissolved 
has already been narrated.5 Sankha after deserting Simhana collected 
his troops and proceeded towards Cambay. This rendered Vastupala 
uneasy and he threatened to destroy Sankha. Probably Sankha was 
coming with hostile intention, but he had maintained a representative at 
Cambay to allay suspicion. That dignitary, when accused by Vastupala 
of bad faith, assured the minister that Sankha was coming with his troops 
to help Viradhavala against the Turushkas. Vastupala appeared to be 
satisfied with this explanation, but made arrangements for the defence of 
Cambay.?? 

This is the last we hear of $ankha. Nothing more is known of him. 
As Broach is known to have been under Viradhavala’s son Visaladeva!?? 
in V.S. 1298, presumably Sankha was deprived of all power and position 
by that time. The last known date of Bhima is V.S. 1296; Broach might 
have once again come under the sway of the Chaulukyas during the reign 
of Bhima, for probably Sankha was finally removed from Broach by 
Visaladeva, whom we have supposed to have defeated the Yadava army 
under Rama in A.D. 1237 on the banks of the Narmada. 


Rebellion in Marwad 

During this period the feudatories of Marwad had rebelled twice, 
and had on both the occasions taken advantage of the Yadava attack. On 
the first occasion, there were four rebel princes who were finally subdued 
by Lavanaprasada and Viradhavala. On the second occasion there: woe 
three of them, namely, Udayasimha, Somasimha and Dharavarsha. 

Dhárávarsha is undoubtedly the Abu Paramara chief of that name, 
and is probably identical with the king of CGhandravati said to have heen 
defeated by Lavanaprasada’s father, Arnoraja.1°* This would show that 


ara i k aw kyas on the accession 
Dharavarsha tried to break away from the Chaulukyas e acc 
had to render valuable assistance 
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during the Muslim invasion, but again broke into rebellion and was 
again forced to submit. os. re 

Somasimha was probably the Maarajadhirája Somasimha, known 
from an inscription found near Nana in the Godvad district." 5 

Udaysimha is probably identical with the Javalipura Chāhāmāna 
king of that name, who was a grandson of Kirtipala, and of whom the 
Sundha Hill inscription states : “He (Udayaraja) curbed the pride of the 
Turushkas, was not conquered by the Gürjara king, and put an end to 
Sindhuraja”.?°* This Sindhuraja might have been the father of Sankha. 

Another prince mentioned in the HMM is Jayatala of Mewad, 
who had not joined Viradhavala and: against whom Hammira 
had marched. This prince has been identified with Jaitrasimha, the 
Guhilot king of Mewad (c. A.D. 1213-12567°°), whose grandfather, 
Kumarasimha, ousted from the country the enemy prince Fitu (ie. 
Chahamana Kirtipala whose grandson Udayasimha is mentioned above) 
and after pleasing the Gurjara king (Bhima) became king at Aghāta- 
pura.'* Two manuscripts written at Aghatapura in A.D. 1227 and 1256, 
show that Jaitrasirhha was ruling there at the time and had assumed the 
title of Maharajadhirája."* The Ahada grant of Bhima shows that in 
A.D. 1207 he was holding Sway over Mewad and Aghata; but the HMM 
and the two manuscripts indicate that some time between A.D. 1207-1227, 
the Guhilots had declared their independence and Mewad and 
were temporarily lost to the Chaulukyas. 


Aghata 


Bhimasimha 


The HMM mentions a Bhimasimha w 
of Saurashtra, and who has been identified 
the way he is mentioned in the HMM leav: 
tory status. He seems to be identical w 
Saurashtra, mentioned in the Sukritakirtik 
on Jaina temples for the religious merits o 
this Bhimasimha 500 drammas for the 
Bhimasimha may also be identical 
Luniga came from Marusthali to Saur 


Lord of Godraha 


In the KK a Godraha-natha is Stated t > 'ai ira- 
dno da he E bcd o have rebelled against Vira 


Rete us tical with Ghughula, the ruler of Godhra in 


ho is called the Szmantamani 
with Bhima himself.?? But 
es little doubt as to his feuda- 
ith Bhimasirhha, the lord of 
allolini, who gave up the tax 
f his parents. Tejahpala gave 
protection of Girnar.!!? This 
with Bhimasirhha whose father 
ashtra as a general.111 


An unidentified Muslim invasion of Gujarat 


It has been stated above that accordi i 
second attack of Simhana and Sankha mg to the HMM, during the 


s Viradhavala was faced with an 
sh ds x was faced wi a 
š pending Muslim invasion. The drama derives its name Hammira- 
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madamardana from the defeat of the leader of the Muslim general by 
Viradhavala, which it describes. 

In HMM a spy comes and describes to Viradhavala the ruthless 
massacre of men, women, and children by the Muslims in Mewad. The 
people through terror preferred committing suicide; some fell into wells, 
some set fire to their houses and burnt themselves, while others filled 
with rage fell upon the enemy, all of them crying for their dear ones.!!* 
This was the result of the attack of Milachchhrikára who had a Muslim 
rival called Kharpar Khan. Milachchhrikara was driven out of Mewad 
by a clever ruse and Vastupala sent a spy in the guise of a messenger of 
Kharpar Khan to Baghdad, where the spy lodged a complaint before the 
Khalipa, who is described as the overlord of all the Allechchha tribe, '— 
that Milachchhrikara did not obey the Khalipa’s order. The Khalipa 
thereupon, sent back the spy with an order to Kharpar Khan to send 
Milachchhrikara in chains to Baghdad. On receipt of the order, Kharpar 
Khan marched towards the territory of Milachchhrikara to whom this 
information was conveyed by another Gujarat spy. Yet another spy 
informed some Gürjara Mandalesvaras, such as Kurapála and Pratapa- 
simha,!!? that Viradhavala would give them the whole of the country 
of the Turushkas when they (the Turushkas) were killed in battle, and 
thus won them over. Milachchhrikàra had in the meantime sent his 
two spiritual preceptors, named Radi and Kadi, to Baghdad to intercede 
with the Khalipa. During their absence Viradhavala attacked him and 
he fled away without offering any resistance.'^ Later when Radi and 
Kadi returned from Baghdad after receiving from the Khalipa the autho- 
risation for Milachchhrikára to establish a kingdom, Vastupala had them 
captured on the high seas along with another Muslim called Vajradina 
and kept them confined at Cambay. Milachchhrikara since then often 
sent his ministers to Gujarat to intercede for the release of his preceptors 
whose continued captivity ensured a lifelong peace with the Muslims.!!* 

Merutunga partly corroborates the last part of the episode. Accord- 
ing to him, once Alima the preceptor of Suratrana, the king of the 
Mlechchhas, came to Gujarat on his way to Mecca, and it was Tejah- 
pala who dissuaded Lavanaprasada and Viradhavala,—who were set on 
for Alima as a couple of wolves for a goat,—from capturing Alima. 
When the Suratrina heard this he wrote to Vastupala (sic): “You are 
ruler in my kingdom, I am only your javelin bearer, so you must always 
favour me with orders directing me what to do.” Being thus pressed 
by the Suratrana every year, Vastupala asked for and obtained a statute 
of Rishavà, but for no apparent reason the god became so angry that he 
forthwith stopped granting Vastupala any further interview.** : 

From the Prabandhakoía of Rajasekhara, we learn that once spies 


from Delhi informed Vastupala that Suratrana Sri Mojadma of Delhi 


5 : di is army and lready com- 
Was advancing west [from that city with his army and had a y 
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pleted four stages of the march. “So be careful", the spy added, “I think 
he will enter Gürjaradhara through Abu.” The minister after thank- 
ing the spy took him to Viradhavala, who, having heard the story said: 
"Vastupala, Gardhavilla, though accomplished in Gardhavividya, was j 
conquered by the Mleehehhas. Siladitya also was put to difficulty by 
them. Jayantachandra, lord of the earth extending over 700 yojanas 
was also by them led to destruction. Prithviraja, who had released 
Suratrana Sahavadina after imprisoning him twenty times, was made 
a prisoner by them. So they are difficult to be defeated. What will 
you do?” Vastupala assured Viradhavala and departed with one lac of 
horses to meet the Suratrana. On his way Vastupala propitiated the 
goddess Mahanakadevi who appeared before him and said: “Son! 
Be not afraid. The Yavanas will enter by way of Mt. Abu. As soon 
as they cross the pass have it closed by one of your princes. Then 
when they will enter their abode, with a firm mind pounce on them 
with all your army. The goddess of victory will be yours.” Hearing 
this, Vastupala sent a man to Dhārāvarsha. the nayaka of Arbudagiri 
(Mt. Abu) and a servitor (sevaka) of Vastupala. This man told Dhàri- 
varsha that the Mlechchha troops were advancing, and that Dhara- 
varsha should allow the troops to enter and then close the pass. Dhara- 
varsha did as he was told. The Yavanas entered the pass. As soon as 
the Yavanas entered their camps, the dreaded Vastupala fell on them. 
Many Yavanas were killed; there arose the cry of ‘bumbā? Some 
Yavanas placed their fingers between their teeth, other did toba (tobam 
j kurvanti), but they were not spared.!? The decapitated heads of a lac 


of Muslims were sent by the minister Vastupala to Dhavalokka (Dholka) 
to show them to his master Viradhavala.120 


RajaSekhara then continues t 


astupala that pirates had 
robbed the Property of an old Muslim lady. On their disclosing her 


d her with Breat respect, and pretending to 
restored her property. He then showered on 


ery honour and kept her in great comfort. On 
her way back to Delhi, she insisted upon Vastupila’s accompanying her, 


which he did with Viradhayala's permission. Vastupala obtained from | 
s SE to Maintain friendly relations with Viradhavala | 
and five large pieces of marbles, with which he caused statues to be 
made.121 
Apparently the HMM, Prabandhachintamani, 
are referring to the same Muslim attack. Of the 
HMM is the only contemporary one. 


and PrabandhakoSsa 
se three works, the 
The story of hostages as given 
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in the HMM and the Prabandhachintàmani are practically the same, 
the difference being in the imagination of the two authors: Jayasimha 
Süri.wove around it a story of spies as unbelievable as Merutunga's 
story of divine displeasure. Rajasekhara’s story of Mojadin’s mother 
seems to have been based on the same original idea as the other two, 
namely, pleasing the Sultan of Delhi by Vastupála's adroit handling 
of the Sultan's relatives. The story of the hostages is difficult to believe, 
but the Mongols having at this time closed the overland route to 
Arabia, it is not surprising that the Sultan of Delhi would have liked 
to maintain amicable relations with the power that controlled the ports 
of Broach, Cambay, and Somanath. 

S. R. Bhandarkar proposed that Milachchhrikara should be identified 
with Iltutmish who had once held the post of z4mir-cshikar under Qutb 
ud-Din, as according to that scholar it was the only word from which 
Milachchührikara could have been derived. This identification is un- 
tenable, because, it has been shown, that the one word cannot be 
derived from. the other. But there are other grounds for identifying 
Milachchhrikara with Iltutmish, such as, the description in the HMM 
of his rivalry with Kharpar Khan. Though Kharpar Khan too cannot 
be identified, Iltutmish is known to have had to fight with rival .clai- 
mants to the throne of Delhi, of whom one was Taj ud-Din Yaldooz, 
the other being Nasir ud-Din.Qabacha. Moreover in A.D. 1229 (A.H. 
626), Iltutmish received from the Caliph al-Mustansir Billa a robe of 
honour, “accompanied by a diploma confirming him in the kingdom 
of Hindusthan with the title of great Sultan.” This resembles to great 
extent the message which Radi and Kadi were bringing from the 
Caliph. But as none of the Muslim historians mention the capture of 
the envoys and as Merutunga says that the Sultan’s preceptor’s were 
saved. by Vastupala, the story of their capture may be dismissed as part 
of the drama, though it was quite likely for the Caliph's envoys at this 
period to have gone through Gujarat, where the Muslim's were always 
treated very favourably. 

If Iltutmish attacked Gujarat 


histories contain no reference to it. c : 
to have based his plot on some of the incidents which might have taken 


place when Iltutmish captured Mandwar, probably modern Miengo: 
near Jodhpur in the Siwalik territory, in A.D. 1226 (624 AJRU) O when 
he invaded Mālava in A.D. 1234 (632 A.H.) captured Bhilsa, and 
sacked Ujjain, where he broke the famous temple of Mahākāla. If 
Jltutmish sent out a raiding party to Gujarat, It must have been gi a 
very minor nature which none of the Muslim historians REN recorded. 

The full name and titles of Iltutmish was Sultan Mu‘azzam Shams- 
ud-Duniya Wa ud-Din Abu-l Muzaffar Iltutmish; hence uc UM not 
have been the Mojadina of Rajasekhara. The only Mu‘izz ud-Din, 


during this period the Muslim 
But it was probable for Jayasimha 
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who could have been a contemporary of Vastupala, was Mu'izz ud-Din 
Bahram, the son of Iltutmish and successor of Raziyya; he reigned 
for only two years (April, 1240-May, 1242), by which time Viradhavala 
was dead. Moreover it does not seem possible that during the brief 
and inglorious reign of Bahram, an expedition to Gujarat was attempted. 
It seems far more probable for Rajasekhara to have added his fancy, 
in order to throw lustre to the name of Vastupala, to a traditional story 
of the defeat of Mu‘izz ud-Di bin Sam in A.D. 1178 by Mularaja II. 


Invasion of Cutch by Foreign Powers 

According to the Jagaducharita,^? Cutch was during this period 
attacked by Pithadeva of Para, who, having destroyed the whole country, 
occupied Bhadrevar for some time, and after demolishing the rampart 
of that city returned to his country. The merchant Jagadu, thereupon, 
went to Lavanaprasada at  Anahilapataka. Lavanaprasáda “sent an 
army with which Jagadu seems to have defeated Pithadeva, who shortly 
afterwards died. This Pithadeva was identified by Bühler with the 
Sumra chief whom the Muslim historians have variously called Pithu, 
Pahtu, or Phatu. Bühler also identified Para with the peninsula on 
the north-east side of Ran of Cutch called Parkar. If Bühler's identi- 
fications are accepted—there being hardly any reason to reject them, the 
Jagaducharita would be the earliest work to mention the Sumras, and 
the only Hindu chronicle in which the Sumras are mentioned. It would 
also show that the Sumras were Hindus at this period. 

The Jagaducharita then states that, “with an army of the Chaulukya 
king he (Jagadu) conquered the Mudgalas, and, making apparent his 
valour, gave peace to the world."?? Bühler identified the Mudgalas 
with the Mughals, but no Mughal or Mongol invasion is known to have 
taken place during this time. Hence it seems that the Jagaducharita 
contains a reference to the predatory raid sent by the fugitive Khwarazm 
ing Jalal ud-Din Mangbarani. It is stated in the Tarikh-i-Jahankushi 
at, Jalal ud-Din sent “Khas Khan with an army to pillage Nahrwala 
whence he brought back many captives."!?! This raid took place in 
A.D. 1224 when Jalal ud-Dm was near Multan. By Nahrwala the 
Muslims sometimes meant the whole of Gujarat, and as the raid was 
organised from Multan, probably the attack was launched against Cutch. 


Jayantasimha, the usurper 


This brings us almost to the end of the struggles that took place 
during Bhima's reign,}25 though yet another strife which this unfortunate 
monarch had to face remains t 
over in silence the disagreeable f i 
time Bhima lost his capital to an usurper called Jayantasirnha described 
as a Chaulukya in hie inscription. There the genealogy bes with 
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Mülaraja I and after mentioning Bhima II with his usual epithets 
states, “after him (Bhima) in (his) place" (Lad-anantaram.sthane); then 
follows the name of Jayantasimha who is called Chaulukya-hula-kalpa- 
valli-vistarana-dipta-abhinava-Siddharüja. From this statement and those 
in the grant which states that Jayantasirhha ruled over the Vardhi- 
pathaka and the dgambhuta—or the Gambhuta-pathaka, it is evident 
that he was an usurper who succeeded in occupying Bhima’s capital. 
As one of Bhima's grants is dated V.S. 1283 (A.D. 1226126), and issued 
from Anahilapataka, it follows that Jayantasimha, who issued his grant 
from the same city in V.S. 1280 (A.D. 1223) must have been driven 
out of the capital between A.D. 1223-1226. 

It has already been noted that Jayantasithha was defeated by 
Arjunavarman, and as the earliest Paramara record which mentions this 
victory of Arjunavarman is of A.D. 1210, Jayantasimha must have come 
into power on or before that year. From a manuscript written in 
V.S. 1261 (c.A.D. 1205), we learn that Bhima was in Anahilapataka at 
that date.'^* Hence, Jayantasithha captured the capital between c.A.D. 
1205 and 1210. Probably this usurpation is referred to in the follow- 
ing significant line of Somesvara where he describes Gürjararajalakshmi's 
complain to Lavanaprasada : “They (Bhima's ministers and governors)" 
said the goddess, "raise their eyes to me, though I am their lord's 
lawful wife."!?5 It is also possible that SomeSvara derived the idea of 
Surathotsava from the history of Bhima’s reign. For in that work he 
describes how king Suratha lost his kingdom to an usurper due to the 
treachery of his ministers and retired. The fugitive king was at last 
persuaded to worship the Mother Goddess and by pleasing Her got 
back his kingdom. 


Lavanaprasida and Viradhavala: the Vaghelas 


It has been seen that Lavanaprasida and his son  Viradhavala 
played a vital role in the history of Gujarat during the reign of Bhima. 
It is possible that they came into prominence by helping Bhima to 
recover his capital from the usurper, though different chronicles give 
different version, of the rise in power of the Vaghelas. 

According to Someévara, once the Gürjararajalakshmr in distress 
appeared in a dream to Lavanaprasada, and called upon him with the” 
aid of his son Viradhavala, to save the kingdom which had fallen into 
decay in the unskilled hands of Bhima. Somesvara further states that 
he himself was called before Lavanaprasada on the following morning, 
and asked. the meaning of the vision. He convinced Lavanaprasada 
that he (Lavanprasada) was appointed by Providence to save his mother- 
land and induced him to obey the command of the goddess. There- 
upon Lavanaprasada entrusted to his son the execution of the duty 
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laid upon him. Shortly afterwards Vastupala and Tejahpala were ap- 
pointed ministers by Lavanaprasada without any reference to Bhima.!?» 

Balachandra Süri wrote his work for the delectation of Vastupila’s 
son at the end of the 13th century of the Vikrama era. He praises 
Bhima for his charity but states that owing to his extreme youth, he 
was unable to control the Mandalikas who began to divide the country 
amongst themselves. Arnoraja, the father of Lavanaprasada, remained 
irue to the king, and annihilating the Mandalikas, protected the kingdom. 
His son was Lavanaprasada, who delighted in battles and before whom 
the kings of Chela, Kerala, Lata, Malava, Rada, Hüna, Andhra, Kafichi, 
Kounkana, Jangala, Pandya, Kuntala, Vanga, Kalinga, and  Chedr 
trembled. His son Viradhavala, who was also very valiant, shared the 
burden of administration with him. As Viradhavala was thinking of 
appointing an able minister, one night he had a dream in which the 
Rajyalakshmi appeared before him and asked him to appoint as 
ministers the two brothers, Vastupàla and Tejahpala. Next morning 
Viradhavala acted accordingly.!?? 

The other contemporary author Arisinha, writing in c.V.S. 1285, 
gives a different account of the rise of the Vaghelds into prominence. 
According to Arisimha, it was Bhima who dreamt; but in his case 
Kumarapala appeared and advised him to appoint Lavanaprasada as 
the Sarvesvara (the chief lord), his son Viradhavala as the Yuvarüja, and 
to help to spread the Jaina faith. Next day in the durbar, Bhima 
declared publicly that as it was through Arnoraja's help that he became 


king, so out of gratitude and in order to increase his decreasing pros- 
pem he would appoint Lavanaprasada as Sarvesvara a nd Viradhavala 
1 


ara an 
is his heir apparent. As Viradhavala humbly begged for an adviser, 
Bhima recommended the two brothers, Vastupala and Tejahpala.!?! 

According to the Vastupala-Tejahpala-praíastij?? Bhima was very 
charitable. He appointed Lavanaprasada to the task of reviving the 
fortunes of his kingdom. Viradhavala requested Bhima to give him 
some good ministers, whereupon Bhima recommended Vastupala and 
Tejahpala, who had been working as Bhima’s ministers.133 

According to Udayaprabha, the preceptor of Vastupala, Arnoraja 
was the king of Bhimapalli and recepient of favours from Kumarapala. 
Arnoraja defeated the kings of Medapata and Ghandrav 
the fact that Arnoraja made him king, Bhima in his turn entrusted his 
kingdom to Arnoraja’s son Lavanaprasada,34 

Of all these authors, Somesyara’s position as family chaplain to 
the Chaulukyas, his intimate association with contemporary affairs, and 


his statement that Lavanaprasada consulted him before taking any ac- 
tion, render his account the most im 


evidences. His description of the d 
pear as if Lavanprasada treacherous 


ati. In view of 


portant even amongst contemporary 
ream of Lavanprasada makes it ap- 
ly removed Bhima and usurped the 
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power, since these dreams were the favourite devices of the Sanskrit poets 
to shroud with vagueness the foul deeds of their patrons. Since the time 
of Milaraja I, Some$vara's ancestors had enjoyed the high office of the 
royal chaplain under the successive Chaulukya kings, and on his own 


wonders if it were not to cover his gross act of betrayal that Somesvara 
described Bhima in the following disparaging terms: “That prince 
(Bhima) was. never equal to Bhimasena, the destroyer of the demon 
(asura) Baka, (nor) able to tame the swan like kings (his enemies). The 
kingdom of that young (or foolish) ruler was gradually divided between 
the powerful ministers and provincial chiefs (mandaltkas)’’.1%° None of 
the other writers describe Bhima in such derogatory terms, and three 
contemporary works state that Bhima voluntarily transferred powers to 
the hands of Lavanaprasada and his son. Whether Bhima was obliged 
to surrender his power by some intrigue as hinted by Somesvara is not 
known, but it is possible that spurred by SomeSvara and Viradhavala, 
Lavanaprasáda forced Bhima to transfer power to his hands in a public 
durbar, and the Jaina poets being unaware of the backstairs intrigues 
naturally do not refer to any. In this connection specially significant 
is Arisimha's statement that Viradhavala was appointed the Yuvaraja 
or the heir apparent; this arrangement possibly meant that. Lavana- 
prasada agreed to allow Bhima to enjoy the dignity of royalty during 
his life, after which the crown was to devolve peacefully on the 
Vaghelas. But as Viradhavala probably died during the reign of Bhima, 
nothing came out of this arrangement except to give the Vaghelas a 
legal claim on the throne of Gujarat. 

This is, however, far from Some$vara's insinuation, said to be sup- 
ported by six Girnar and the Mt. Abu inscription, that Lavanaparsada 
became the king in name as well as in fact. The six Girnar inscrip- 
tions dated V.S. 1288 and 1289 state that in V.S. (12)76 Vastupala and 
Tejahpala were appointed in charge of the Mudra department. in 
Dhavalakka and other cities in the Gürjara-mandala by Maharaja Vira- 
dhavala son of Maharajadhivaja Lavanaprasada.'°° The six inscupuons 
were composed by five different persons, but all the six have sufficient 
in common to show that they were copying an original; particularly ie 
prose paragraph, in which the father and son are given voy ges are 
common to all the six inscriptions. The first and the third of these 
inscriptions were composed by Somesvara, and hare is a sa 
that his great reputation, as a poet and one COn ae wit the politica 
affairs of the time, led the four Jaina monks to copy him. ` Aa 

|” Another inscription composed by Some$vara is On M A 2 z ae 
gives the genealogy of the PRaramaras of Abu, of Vastupala and Tejah 
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pala, and of the Vaghelas from Arnoraja to Viradhavala calling the 
latter ‘the hero of the Chaulukya dynasty (vamsa)’. This prasasti was 
composed in V.S. 1287 by Some$vara and he does not mention in it 
the name of Bhima. But another inscription at Mt. Abu also dated 
V.S. 1287, mentions that in that year the Chaulukya king Bh(imadeva) 
was ruling at Anahilapataka. Later in the same inscription, Tejahpala 
“is described as ‘conducting the whole business of Mudra of the Maha- 
mandalesvara-Ranaka Lavanaprasadadeva, born in the Chaulukyakula, 
‘in the (Gurja)ratra-mandala (obtained) by favour of the aforesaid 
Maharajadhiraja Bhimadeva.’ These two inscriptions leave one in no 
doubt that Some$vara was deliberately suppressing facts. 

That Somesvara was wrong and the author of the other Abu inscrip- 
tion was right, is proved by the Kadi plates of Bhima of the years V.S. 
1287 and 1296 in both of which Lavanaprasada is mentioned as Solum. 
(Solanki) Rana(ka). The status of Lavanaprasada can also be seen 
in some of the documents of Lekhapaddhati dated V.S. 1288. As the 
date shows, these documents could not have been composed after V.S. 
1288, and they are therefore of value; for we may expect a legal or 
political document to describe faithfully the designation of the high 
officials of the state. There Lavanaprasada is described as a Maha- 
mandalesvara-Ranaka both in the draft of the treaty which he concluded 
with Simhana, and in the draft of the land grant where Bhima is 
described as Maharajadhiraja.** We may therefore believe that on 
the one hand by the year V.S. 1288 (i.e. practically when Somegvara was 
composing his Girnar and Abu-prasastis) Lavanaprasada was authorised 


to conclude treaties with foreign powers and consequently possessed to 
a high degree either the confidence of Bhima, or independence of action, 
or both. On the other hand, when Lavanaprasada made gifts of land, 
he employed the form usu ^ 


ally employed by the tributary princes and 
acknowledged the overlordship of Bhima. Hence there can be no ques- 
uon of the defection on the part of Lavanaprasáda, particularly as 
Bhima is known from several inscriptions and colophons to have definite- 
ly ruled upto V.S. 1296. Moreover, Bhima was not succeeded by Vira- 
dayak either, but by one Tribhuvanapila, a fact which was well 
known to Somesyara, who lived long enough to compose a fraáasti 
in the reign of the next king, the Vaghela Visaladeva. 

The other point to be considered in this connection is the appoint- 
ment of the ministers Vastupala and Tejahpala. We have seen that 
contradicting the Statements of Somoeívara and Balachandra, Arisirnha 


two brothers were 
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the continuous observance of religious festivals.!?? This statement 
of Vastupala moreover shows that the position of Bhima as the king 
of Gujarat was  unassailed while — Vastupala accepted service under 
Lavanaprasada and Viradhavala. 

It has been held that "the anxiety of the Jaina authors to white- 
wash the usurpation of Viradhavala and his father is evidently to be 
explained by the fact that after the violent measures of Ajayapala, the 
Jaina religion had found new patrons in the line of Vyaghrapalli. 
And, as in the case of Kumarapala, the substantial backing of this 
powerful mercantile community no doubt greatly facilitated the task 
of Viradhavalà. 1n consolidating his power Viradhavala we are told, 
was ably assisted by two Jain Bania ministers, Vastupala and Tejah- 
pala. Jayasimha in his Vastupala-Tejahpala-prasasti tells us that these 
two brothers were at first ministers of Bhima, and the latter at the 
request of Viradhavala gave them to the Vaghela prince ‘as a matter 
of friendship.’ This is probably intended to hide the fact that these 
two ministers deserted him and joined the party of Viradhavala.''!35 

This might indeed have been the case, but in view of Vastupala's 
statement, there can be no doubt that the Jaina monks were telling the 
truth. Probably at the time Bhima conferred on Lavanaprasada great 
powers of government he also obliged the Sarvesvara to accept his two 
ministers to serve as a check on the absolute powr of the Vaghelas. 
This also adequately explains how Bhima was able to reign as long as 
he lived, and was succeeded not by the Vaghelàs but by Tribhuvanapála. 

In the Girnar inscriptions it is stated that Vastupala and Tejahpala 
were appointed as ministers in V.S. (12)76. As all the Chroniclers agree 
that their appointment as ministers of Lavanaprasada synchronised with 
the rise of the Vaghelas to power, we may fix that event to have happened 
also during the same year. As the last known date of Bhima is V.S. 
1296 and the known date of Tribhuvanapála is V.S. 1299, Bhima at 
least ruled for twenty years sheltered by the strong arms of the Vaghelas, 
as the great Shivaji’s grandson Shahu in an almost similar predicament 
| about five centuries later found safety under the protection of his first 
| Peshwa Balaji Vi$vanatha and his son Bajirao. í 4 
| Or did the relation between the V aou mem god correspon ie 
| that between Nadir and the Safawi king of Persia, Shah Tahmasp? 
| It is said that after Nadir had driven the conquering Afghans from 
| Persia, the grateful king—probably forced by popular demand—granted 
| Nadir half the kingdom, with a richly jewelled crown and the right of 
stamping coins with his name. But during Nadir’s absence in the 
€astern provinces, the Shah miserably failed in the conduct of an Gadi 
tio in the west, and not only lost Nadir’s gains in that direction but 
concluded a humiliating peace. The national indignation was EN 
great. The officers of the army felt that if Shah Tahmasp were left 
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at the head of affairs; he would only undo all their recent works and | 
bring back national servitude. They with one voice asked Nadir to 
accept the crown. But though Tahmasp was deposed in 1732, Nadir 
refused the crown. Abbas, an eight month old son of Tahmasp was 
proclaimed king, and Nadir became his regent with full ‘authority, 
Four years later the infant died and Nadir became king.'?? 

On the analogy afforded by this historic example, it may be sug- 
gested that Bhima had granted to Lavanaprasada, for deservedly meri- 
torious service, the part of the country around Dholka. That would 
explain how Lavanaprasada, whose father began his life as a minor 
official, exercised the rights of a feudal prince. But he demanded no- 
thing more though instigated by Somesvara and others. Later when | 
Bhima s line came to an end with the death of Tribhuvanapala, the | 
Vaghela Visaladeva assumed the crown amidst universal approbation. 
But at the present state of our knowledge it is not possible to conclude 
definitely whether the relaion between Bhima and Lavanaprasada was 
similar to that between Shahu and his Peshwa, or to that between Shah 
Tahmasp and Nadir. 

The great power enjoyed by Lavanaprasada was rendered almost 
inevitable by the condition of Gujarat. Immediately after the death 
of Mularaja II, there was a revolt of the provincial governors, the in- 
evitable result of the succession of one boy king by another who was 
almost a child. The repeated aggression of his neighbouring powers, 
the Paramaras and the Yadavas, harassed Bhima all his life; even the 
Chahamana Prithviraja turned against him. Then there was the 
Muslim invasion and temporary occupation of his capital and his flight 

P: to a remote corner of his kingdom. Hardly had the Muslims left than 
i 
4 
d 
; 


the capital was again lost to him, this time to a usurper. His valiant 
counsellors such as the Rashtrakuta Pratapamalla and Pratihara Jagad- 
deva were dead. The repeated misadventures sunk so low 
and prestige of the monarchy that feudatories including Dharavarsha . ' 
4 ee mage of the situation more than once. Even Lata was lost. 
mi iscri i i td 
i oe all these miseries and defections, in an age which saw new 
J ae oms rising over the ashes of the old, only the Vaghelas are known 
o hav = cam AS 
/ ae poe Queste for the cause of Bhima. Arnoraja died fighting 
x rebel provincial: governors. Lavanaprasada saved Gujarat from the 
i 


the power 


Yadava and the Paramara attacks as well as from Muslim occupation, 
Suppressed a rebellion of the feudatories, and it was probably he who 


His son Viradhavala reoccupied 
y the attacks of the Yadavas and the 
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| only loyal to their benefactor but restored the kingdom again on a 
| strong foundation, drove out the invaders, and brought peace and 
tranquility to the harassed country. That in this ‘task they would be 
| heartily supported by the merchant community is not surprising, for 
nothing hampers trade and commerce so much as the uncertain condi- 
tions to which Gujarat was reduced during the greater part of Bhima’s 
reign. i t 
' Bhima had two wives; one was Liladevi, the daughter of the Chaha- 
mana prince Samarasimha, who has been identified with the Javalipura 


| 4 Chahamana king of that name; the other was Sumaladevi, who had the 
| distinction of signing a land grant jointly with her consort!!? The 
chronicles testify to his charitable disposition, and his assumption 


of the epithets such as 4bhinava-Siddharája, Saptama-Chakravarli, and 
Bala-Nardyana tend to show that though overshadowed by the abler 
Vaghelasche was not without the qualities that make a man fit to rule. 


Tribhuvanapala 


Bhima was succeeded by Tribhuvanapala who is known to have 
reigned at Anahilapataka from his inscription of V.S. 1299.4! He is 
not mentioned in any chronicle, though he is included in the list of the 
Chaulukya kings in some paliüvalis,"? and is mentioned as the king 
in the prologue of a drama. The faliávalis end the line of Mularaja 
with Tribhuvanapála and then start the genealogy of the Vaghelas. In 
his inscription, Tribhuvanapala describes himself as meditating on the 
feet of Bhima, which shows that his succession was legal. The writer 
and dütaka of Tribhuvanapala’s grant, Somasimha and Vayajaladeva, 
being the same as in some of Bhima's grants,!'? it appears that he retain- 
| ed in his service the officials of the previous reign. Moreover, a post- 
| script in Tribhuvanapala's grant states that the grant had been made 
over to Vedagarbharasi, the superior of the Saiva monastery at Mandali. 
Vedagarbharáéi was appointed trustee in three grants of Bhima, “4 
hence it appears that Tribhuvanapala was related to Bhima and was 
i his rightful heir, though the relation between the two cannot be deter- 


mined at present. E 
We are told in the prologue of the shadow play Dütangada, that it 


was composed by the order of the court (parishad) of Maharajadhiraja 


Tribhuvanapaladeva at the festival of spring at the procession of the 


divine and glorious Kumarapalesvara on the occasion of the dolaparva 


at Devapattana. It appears that the celebration was held on the occa- 


Sion of thé restoration of the Siva temple built by Kumarapala_at 
re me) Siva 


i ri it we learn from the 
| Somanath. Unfortunately the date is not ete i: M s a 
: anis king i at least : 
prologue that Tribhuvanapala’s kingdom inc A 2 E. pe 
Iri à i I f the ü 'ana-Ranaka 
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who fought and killed Bala, a general of Guhilot Jaitrasimha when the | 
latter was trying to recover Kottadaka (modern Kotrada).l46 | 

"Iribhuvanapala's reign was very short. With its end begins a new 
chapter in the history of Gujarat, the assumption of royalty by the | 
Vaghelas. This dynastic change and the short reign of Tribhuvanapāla 
has given rise to the suspicion that he was removed from the throne 
by the ambitious Visaladeva. But it seems more probable that with the 
death of Tribhuvanapala the line of Bhima becoming extinct, the 
Vaghelas became king in the absence of any legal heir. 
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VAGHELAS 
Origin 
The Vaghelas called themselves Chaulukyas, and even went so far 
as to trace the rise of their earliest ancestor to the same mythological 
person as the Chaulukyas did. The Cambay inscription of Visaladeva 
thus describes the beginning of the Vaghelás: “Who then will destroy 


| the sons of Diti? Once upon a time when Brahma was thus thinking, a 
| warrior suddenly came out of the Chuluka... From (this) Chaulukya... 
descended the fearless race of the Chaulukyas. In this line of glorious 
| fame floutished king Arņorāja”.!, But that the Vaghelas did not belong 
i to the dynasty established by Mülaraja L is made clear by their court 
| poet, Somesvara, who has stated that the Vāghelās arose from a 
I "different branch of the Chaulukyas".? 
| The earliest known member of the Vaghela dynasty was one 
Dhavala, who, according to Merutunga, married Kumárapálas mother’s 
| sister; Dhavala’s son by Kumarapala’s aunt was Arnoraja, mentioned in 
the Cambay inscription noted above. Arnoraja was the first member 
I of the family to gain any importance. The Muralidhar temple inscrip- 
| tion states that he conquered Saurashtra. We learn from Udayaprabha 
Siri that Arnoraja in return for services rendered, received from Kumiara- 
pala the village of Bhimapalli.+ It is possible that Kumarapala rewarded 
Arnorája, because he had led a successful campaign in Saurashtra. 
Probably Arnoraja acted as a subordinate commander, but later his role 
Was magnified by his descendants. The village Bhimapalli was probably 
identical with Vyaghrapalli—the tiger’s lair—a village ten miles south- 
west of Anahilapataka. It was from Vyaghrapalli that the dynasty took 
their name, Vyaghrapalliya or Vaghela.* 3 x 
| Arnoraja’s son Lavanaprasada was born during the reign of Kumiara- 
| pala, when according to Merutunga, Arnoraja was a samanta. We 
further learn that the news of Lavanaprasáda's birth reached Arnoraja 
when he was in attendance on Kumarapala in the palace. On learning 
the happy news, the great king is said to have predicted a brilliant future 
for the new born baby.” Arnoraja probably continued his career in the 
army after the death of Kumarapala, though we do not hear of him again 
till we reach the reign of Bhima. The reason probably was creg se had to 
remain content with a subordinate rank without any chance of promo- 
tion, after his patron Kumarapala’s death. But he had a an to ee 
his valour and loyalty to the throne after the accession o ae Y on 
the provincial governors revolted. Arnoraja not only proved his devo- | 
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tion, he also displayed other qualities as well, for the revolt was crushed, 
but Arnoraja died in the attempt to restore order. It was probably 
during this time that he defeated the kings of Medapata and Chandra- 
vat! Probably there were other loyal officers of Bhima like Pratapamalla 
and Jagaddeva who also helped in restoring order, but all the Chroniclers 
who relate his activities were the protégés of Arnoraja’s descendants or | 
of their ministers, so that the whole credit for suppressing the rebellion | 
is ascribed to him. However, there is hardly any doubt that Arnoraja 
played a leading part in rendering the throne safe for Bhima. 
Arnoraja's son was Lavanyaprasada or Lavanaprasada. He conti- 
nued to render faithful services to Bhima and: was promoted by the 
grateful king to the highest position in the land. We have already 
discussed the position of Lavanaprasada in the government of Bhima 
and have shown that he remained loyal to the king. But it appears that 
he enjoyed a feudatory status, and Dhavalkka or Dholka wa$ his fief. 
His official rank was that of a Mahamandales$vara and Rànaka. His son 
by his wife Madanarajni was Viradhavala. According to Merutunga,. 
Madanarajii left Lavanaprasada after the death of her sister, and began 
to live with her dead sister's husband, Devaraja. She took Viradhavala 
with her, but when the boy came of age, he became ashamed of the 
circumstances and went back to his father.? 
Viradhavala shared with his father the burden of government, and 
he took an active part in repelling the many foreign invasions which at 
this time threatened Gujarat. The careers of both the father and the 
son are, however, inextricably linked up with the reign of Bhima, and 
have already been narrated in that connection. | 
Tt is not known when Lavanaprasada died. Viradhavala probably | 
died during the reign of Bhima, for whereas the last known date of 
Bhima is V.S. 1296, the colophon of a manuscript describes Viradhavala’s 
son, Visaladeva, as Mahamandalesvara Ranaka in V.S. 1296.° 


Successors of Viradhavala 


Visaladeva was not the only son of Viradhavala, for, from the 
Vaghela records we learn that Viradhavala's elder son was Pratápa- 
malla. According. to Rajasekhara, however, Viradhavala had two sons, 
namely, Virama the elder and Visaladeva. Virama, according to the 
>=- „ same authority, was very wild and for having tortured a Bania, who had 

the presumption to dedicate a costlier present than Virama's at a Vaish- 

nava shrine, was banished by his father to Viramagrama. Visala there- 
c after became the favourite of Viradhavala and the minister. Vastupála. 
M E When Viradhavala fell ill beyond hopes of recovery, Virama came to 
$ Dholka with his men; but after the death of Viradhavala, Vastupála 

2 cleverly managed for Visala to succeed his father. This was followed by 
a fratricidal war, in which Virama was worsted and retired to the princi- 
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pality of his father-in-law, Udayasibha, at Javalipura. But Vastupala 
brought to bear pressure upon Udayasirhha, who murdered Virama at 
the behest of the minister.!! 

This story of Rajasekhara suffers from several defects, primarily 
because he had little knowledge of the early history of the Vaghelas. In 
his genealogy of the Chaulukya kings, he makes Arnoraja,—the con- 
temporary of Kumárapala,—succeed Bhima; apart from the incongruity 
| of a man who was in his prime in the middle of the twelfth century 
coming to the throne in the middle of the thireenth, we have the testi- 
mony of contemporary Chroniclers, all of whom state that Arnoraja died 
during the early part of the reign of Bhima. Next, according to Raja- 
$ckhara's genealogy, after Arnoraja, first Lavapaprasáda and then Vīra- 
| dhavala became kings)? Apparently he was following Someívara, whose 

great admirer he was, but we have already shown that Someívara's 
version of Lavanaprasada’s assuming the kingship is open to the gravest 
suspicion. Moreover, Rajasekhara omits Tribhuvanapala altogether. 
Further, it has already been shown that Viradhavala probably died during 
the reign of Bhima, so that Visaladeva could not have occupied the 
throne of Gujarat immediately after the death of his father. There is 
also a colophon of a manuscript which states that Mahamandalesvara 
Ranaka Virama was governing Vidyutapura in V.S. 1296 during the pros- 
perous reign of Bhima.'? Rajagekhara has also not mentioned Pratapa- 
malla whom we know from epigraphic evidence to have been a brother 
of Visaladeva. 


| Identity of Virama : 

| There are however reasons to believe that Virama was not the son, 
but the brother of Viradhavala. This identification rests on the identi- 
fication of Solum. Rana Ana U. Lünapasaka of the Kadi grants of Bhima. 
i According to Bühler, the expression meant ‘Solunki Rana Anao Luna- 
| pasaka’. Now, Solunki is the Prakrit form of Chaulukya, just as Luna- $ Š 
pasaka is the Prakrit form of Lavanaprasada; U. stands for Prakrit utta 

| or, perhaps, a half-Sanskritised utra, meaning son (Sk. putra) and in this te 
| form has been extensively used in many Mt. Abu inscriptions of the 

| same period. Hence the expression Solum. Rana Ana U. Lünapasaka à 

i means Solunki (Chaulukya)Ranaka Lavanaprasada son of Ana. Ana, 

| again was a Prakrit form of Arnoraja. We further learn from the same, 
| grants that Lünapasaka, that is Lavanaprasada, for the spiritual benefit | | 
| of his mother, Salakhanadevi, built temples at Salakhanapura. Sala 
| khanadevi» according to the unfinished Camhay inscription, was the 
j 

| 


mother of Lavanaprasada. Hence it is evident that the donee of the 


Kadi grants was the Vaghela Lavanaprasada, father of 1 : | 
In two ther Kadi grants of Bhima the donnee of the temple o d | 
.Virame&vara is Rana. Virama, son of Solum. Rana. Lunapasa, which ts | 
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also another Prakrit form of Lavanaprasáda. From the Kadi grant of 
Vraladeva,* we, of course, come across another Rana. Lünapasaja, who 
was the grandfather of Sangramasimiha, one of Visaladeva's feudatory, 
but as he is not called Solum it is apparent that he is a different person. 
Thus, if we are correct in identifying the Solum. Rana Ana U Lüna- 
fasüka with the Vaghela Lavanaprasada, it will follow that Virama was 
his son, and therefore a brother or half-brother of Viradhavala. 

The only positive evidence against the above conclusion is the testi- 
mony of Rajasekhara, who states that Virama and Visala were both sons 
of Viradhavala. But Rajasekhara’s knowledge of Viradhavala's sons was 
not accurate as he did not mention the name of Pratapamalla. Morc- 
over, Rajasekhara gives the date of Vastupala's death as V.S. 1298, 
but according to Balachandra who wrote at the request of Vastupala’s 
son Jaitrasimha, Vastupala died in V.S. 1296.17 As we know that Bhima 
was reigning in V.S. 1296 and Tribhuvanapala ruled at least upto V.S. 
1299, the question of Vastupala helping Visala to the throne of Gujarat 
xanmot arise. It may be said that Vastupala helped Visaladeva to gain 
the principality of Dholka; but for that we have no evidence. Raja- 
$ekhara definitely was describing how Visaladeva came to the throne of 
Gujarat, and in view of the string of inaccuracies that run through his 
narrative, it seems better to ignore his evidence altogether. How Visala- 
deva came to occupy the throne of Gujarat we do not know, but it seems 
almost certain that Rajasekhara too, was equally ignorant. 

We are inclined to believe that Viradhavala had two sons, . Pratapa- 
-malla and Visaladeva. Virama was probably a half-brother of Viradhavala 
which might have been the reason for the ommission of his 
name from contemporary chronicles, which were all written by the 
Supporters of Viradhavala or of Vastupala and Tejahpala, who in their 
turn were supporters of Viradhavala. Virama was probably a favourite 
of Bhima, who granted him villages for his temple of VirameSvara. 
Varama in return remained loyal to Bhima up to the end, for, in the 
colophon ‘of a manuscript written in V:S. 1296, Bhima’s name as reigning 
king is mentioned along with that of Virama, who is described as a 
Mahamandalesoara Ranaka. The same colophon tells us that Virama’s 
‘capital was at Vádyutapura.1* In the Sundha Hill inscription, Chachi- 
gadeva is described as “destroying ithe roaring Girjara lord Virama’ 
(Gürjaresvara Virama))" Jt was suggested by D. R. Bhandarkar, that 
perhaps Chachigadeva assassinated Virama during his father Udayasimha's 
tagn. This suggestion has the merit of reconciling Rajagekhara’s story, 
pee ened above, with epigraphic evidence; ‘but, as there is hardly any 
E MI rode in Rajasekhara’s uncorroborated ‘testimony, 
.. .. JusHuec m assuming ‘that Virama fell in a fair fight against the 
; avalipura ‘Chahamana King, who had by this time become too power- 
ful, so that a clash with the ‘Chaultikyas would not be in the least unlike- 
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ly. There is no reason to believe that Udayasimha was a craven hearted 
monster who would have his son-in-law assassinated merely because 
Vastupala had ordered him to do so. 


Successor of Viradhavala 


From the Cambay insrciption we learn that Pratàpamalla was the 
eldest son of Viradhavala. Probably Pratapamalla died during the reign 
of Tribhuvanapala or earlier, so that he never had the chance to occupy 
the throne of Gujarat. Other inscriptions which mention Pratapamalla 
are the records of his lineal descendants who succeeded Visaladeva; but 
the Dabhoi-prasasii which was composed by Some$vara during the reign 
of Visaladeva does not mention Pratapamalla, which could not have 
been possible had Pratapamalla preceeded Visaladeva to the throne of 
Gujarat. If there had been a struggle between Pratāpamalla and Vīsala- 
deva, we could at least have expected the former’s descendants to have 
mentioned it. But these records acknowledge gratefully that Visaladeva 
placed Pratapamalla’s son Arjuna on the throne.?° This might not have 
been literally true, and we may assume Arjuna to have succeeded Visala- 
deva after his death, but it shows unmistakably that Pratapamalla’s 
descendants had no grudge against Visaladeva. 


VISALADEVA 

Visaladeva, also known as Vīśvala or Vi$vamalla, was the younger 
son of Viradhavala. We learn from the colophon of a manuscript that 
in the year V.S. 1295 in the realm of Mahamandalesvara-Ranaka-Sri-Visala 
at Camhay, the Dandàdhipati $ri-Vijayasimha was appointed by Visala.?! 
The ommission of Bhima’s name from the colophon and the fact that 
formerly Dandadhipatis are known to have been appointed by Bhima,** 
indicate.that Visala was acting with some independence. Probably after 
the death of Bhima, Visala discarded the rank of Mahámandalesvara, for, 
in a colophon dated V.S. 1298 at Bhrigukachchha, he is referred to simply 
as Maharanahka2> It is therefore possible that after the death of Bhima, 
Visala asserted. his independence even more and came to grips with 
Tribhuvanapala, whom he defeated and ascended the throne of Gujarat 
as its first Vaghela sovereign. He might also have ascended the throne 
after the natural death of Tribhuvanapala, for, as a matter of fact, we 


do not know how Visaladeva actually came to occupy the throne of 


Gujarat. However, it is definitely known that he was on the throne of 


Gujarat about the year V.S. 1302.2" 


Reign aj asala dena - Visaladeva in Malava 

So far as foreign policy was concerned, Wadaka ae M 
policy laid down by his predecessors. Like other pes j n u a 
kings, Visaladeva attacked Malava, and sacked the city of Dhara. In his 
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Kadi grant, Visaladeva is described as that ‘destroyer of the pride of the 
king of Malava’. The Nanaka-prasasti states: “The heavens on high 
became terrifically dark by the rings of smoke rising from Malava set 
ablaze at the time of his (Visala’s) attack”. In the Muralidhar Temple 
inscription of Karna also Visaladeva is credited with having destroyed 
Dhara.*° Visala’s conquest of Malava formed the subject matter of a 


book named Dharadhvamsa, written by Ganapati Vyasa, the author of 


the second Nànaka-prasast1. 

The king of Malava at the time of Visaladeva's invasion was pro. 
bably Jaitugideva, the successor of Devapala. Already during the 
reign of Devapala, Malava had been ravaged by the Muslim invasion 
under Iltutmish, so that Visaladeva probably did not meet with any 
stiff resistance. 


Invasion of Mewad E 

Visaladeva also defeated a king of Mewad, for his Kadi grant calls 
him "(one) who resembled a hatchet on account of his cutting the roots 
of the creeperlike turbulent government of the Medàpata country." 
His adversary in Mewad was probably the Guhilot king Tejahsimha, 
‘who was his contemporary. 


Visaladeva and the Yadavas 


But the most important struggle during the reign of Visaladeva 
took place with the Yadavas. We have seen that there are reasons 
to believe that it was during the reign of Bhima, that Visaladeva 
defeated a Yadava army which had attacked Gujarat under a general 
called Rama.* Probably this victory is referred to in the Kadi grant, 
which calls him ‘a volcanic fire. to dry up the ocean of the army of 
Simhana” The Dabhoi-prasasti also refers to the victory of Visaladeva 
over the King of Deccan, by which presumably the Yadava Simhana is 
meant. Probably by his early successes against the Yadavas, Visala- 
deva helped in reconquering Lata, wherefore his power became prc- 
dominant there even before he became the king. 

But Visaladeva suffered rev 


M erses at the hands of Simhana’s suc- 
cessors, Krishna and Mahadeva. 


3 In one of his inscriptions, Krishna is 
called "the terror of the kings of Malaya, Gürjara, and Konkana, and 


in another he is described as “a goad to the elephant the Girjara.’?’ 
In Hemadri's Vratakhanda, Krishna is said to have destroyed the army 
of Visala,** and of Krishna’s brother, Mahadeva, who succeeded him, 
Hemadri states: “The prowess of his (Mahadeva's) arm was like a 
thunderbolt that Shattered the mountain in the shape of the pride of 
the swaggering Girjara.’22 The Gürjara defeated by Mahadeva also 


must have been Visala, for the Paithan late of Mahadeva’ cessor 
records that Mahadeva defeated Visala.50 ahadeva’s suc 
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The Hoysala alliance 


It is possible that in order to fortify himself against the Yadava 
menace, Visala entered into a matrimonial alliance with the Hoysalas. 
His Kadi plate states that Visala 'resembled Purushottama since he was 
chosen as husband by the daughter of the king of Karniata.’ This 
Karnáta king might have been the Hoysala Vira-Someévara, one of whose 
records states that he fought against the ‘famous’ Krishna-Kandhára, that 
is the Yadawa king Krishna. Hemadri mentions that Mahadeva defeated 
the Karnata king, who was probably the successor of Vira-Somesvara. 

Another king who was defeated by the Yadavas during this period | 
was Someévara, the $Silihára king of Konkan. The Yàdavas finally | 
annexed Konkan by A.D. 1270, and it has been suggested that Konkan 
formed the bone of contention between the Yadavas and Visaladeva.*! 

The evidence for such assumption is however not conclusive, though it 
might well be that Visaladeva found a ready ally in the Silahara king, 
whose existence was threatened by the Yddavas. 


Visaladeva and Vastupüla and Tejahpala 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
In some late chronicles, Visaladeva has been accused for being | 
ungrateful to his ministers, Vastupala and Tejahpala. According to | 
Rājaśekhara, after Virama_had been murdered, Visaladeva with the help | 
of Vastupala extended his kingdom practically to the limits it had | 
attained under Viradhavala. Then Visaladeva appointed a Vriddha- | 
[Nagariya Brahmana named Nagada as the Chancellor and relegated the | 
| two brothers to the superintendance of some minor offices (laghu-Sri- | 
Karana). At the instigation of some base intriguers, Visaladeva demand- | 
ed Vastupala and Tejahpala to undergo the ordeal of the ‘snake in the / 
pot’ (ghata-sarpa) in order to prove themselves innocent of peculation. | 
They were saved from this terrible predicament by the poet Somesyara 
who came to their rescue with a timely couplet which had the effect of 
bringing the king back to his senses. = 
On another occasion, Rajasekhara states, anot incident of an 
even more serious nature took place. One day while ‘Simha,) the maternal 
uncle of Visaladeva, was passing by a Jaina monastery-a-sefvant dropped, 
from one of the upper floors of the building, some sweepings, which 
chanced to fall on Simha. The infuriated Sinha then entered the 
sanctuary and gave vent to his wrath by whipping the servant. This 
news reached Vastupala as he sat down to his mid-day meal, aS the 
great minister, dropping the first morsel of food which he was about te 
take, exclaimed: “Is there any Kshatriya here -who can remove this: 
Sting of insult from my mind "Thereupon one s t s 
forward and undertook to obey his command. Vastupala (ook him s e 
and asked him to chop off the right palm of Simha and bring . = im. 
Bhünapala immediately went to Simha and under the pretext of deliver: 
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ing a secret message, took Simha aside till they were alone, and then 
taking out his knife severed the palm of Simha with a dexterous blow, 
Bhunapala then declared to Simha that he (Bhünapala) was the servant 
of Vastupala, and warning Simha never again to meddle with the 
Svetambaras, made his escape and brought the gory prize to Vastupila. 
The minister thanked Bhünapala and hung Simha’s palm from his house I 
top. But forseeing trouble, he then had his family removed to the 
house of a near relation and asked his retainers to depart, for death was 
sure and escape with life extremely difficult. All of them however refused 
to leave Vastupala, death with whom, they said, was preferable to life | 
without him. Then the minister collected arms, and put his house into 
a state of defence. ; 

' Simha in the meantime had gathered together his clansmen, the | 
Jethvas, who promised to kill the minister as well as his sons, friends | 
and chattel (sa-putra-pasu-bandhavam). As the Jethvas marched towards 
Vastupala’s residence, one of the elderly men amongst them, afraid lest 
their high handed act of revenge should incur the displeasure of the king, 
went and appraised him of the whole affair, on which the king said: | 
“Vastupala never hurts an innocent man. You must have committed | 
some great wrong. However, you wait, I shall take the proper steps.’’ | 
Then Visaladeva turned towards Someévara and said: “Tell me, O 
Preceptor! what should be done now." Someévara offered to investigate 
the matter personally, and with the king’s permission went and explained | 
to Vastupala how his rash act had infuriated the Jethvas. As the king j 
was, after all, their nephew, Someśvara counselled the minister to seck i 


peace. But Vastupala replied: “What horror can death have in store Š 
for me? 


/ 
| E the determina- 


Ç tion of Vastupala to fight till death. The poet then interceded 

for : the fallen Minister, and reminded the king of his past 
services and of his heroism and valour, hearing which the king asked 
him to bring Vastupala to him with due honour. Someévara did as was 
bid, and when Vastupala came, the king mindful of the past services 
rendered by the great minister, greeted him with as much respect as a 
son shows to his father. The king then begged him to look upon 
Nagada as his (Vastupala's) subordinate. The maternal uncles fell at the | 
minister's (Vastupála's) feet (matula mantri-padayorlagitah); presumably | 
they were excused, though Rajasekhara is silent as to their fate. How- | 
ever, he adds that one hundred villages were bestowed on Vastupala as i 
a gift in perpetuity. The severed palm of the unfortunate Simha was 
publicly exhibited, and the king declared: “He who will harm the 


| Victor I win the goddess Lakshmi, the celestial damsels if I die 
| Foo ephemeral is the body, why worry over death or fight.’’>? 
Some$vara returned and reported to Visaladeva 
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i minister's preceptor will be deprived of his life. In my realm the 
i minister will look after justice.” Thus did Vīsaladeva increase the glory 
of Jainism and that of the minister. The next incident described by 
Rajasekhara is Vastupāla’s death, which, according to him, occured in 
| V.S. 1298.3? 
Jina-harsha Gani, in his Vastupalacharita written exactly a century 
| after Rajasckhara, gives a different version of the affair, though here too 
Simha is the villain. Jina-harsha Gani states: “The extent of his 
| (Visaladeva’s) kingdom was (made) by degrees as great as that of Sri- 
Viradhavala, through the power of the minister. Alas! He (Visala) | 
| merely saw or considered even Vastupala as insignificant or of no moment, | 
| after the king had firmly established himself in the land. Again, there | 
i was a maternal uncle of the king, by name Simha, in office, at whose | 
instance the king was able to take the lead. That slandering wretch | 
moved the king, who taking the signet ring from the lotuslike hand of | 
Tejahpala placed it, conferring a high favour, in the hands of Nagada | 
| the minister, the Nàgara, who was like poison, the destroyer of the | 
| people.” Jina-harsha Gani then describes how ill the ring shone in the | 
| hands of the despised Nàgada.?! | 
| These are the stories related by the Chroniclers about the temporary | 
| fall of Vastupala and Tejahpala. But just as there are strong reasons | 
to disbelieve Rajasekhara’s account of Visaladeva’s coming to power, | 
| there are equally valid reasons for rejecting the author’s version of | 
i Visaladeva's subsequent behaviour towards Vastupala. It is true that | 
| Visaladeva had a minister called Nagada, but he seems to have come | 
| into power long after the death of Vastupala. | 
| It has already been shown that Vastupala died in V.S. 1296, and | 
| not in V.S. 1298 as stated by Rajasekhara. Vastupala seems to have 
| E been succeeded in his high office by his brother Tejahpala, for a Girnar 
! inscription of V.S.. 1296 calls Tejahpala, ‘Mahamatya.’*> Unfortunately, 
the Girnar inscription does not state the name of the monarch whose 
mahamatya Tejahpala was, but as Bhima was reigning IN VS: 1296; 
| Tejahpala could only have been his mahamatya. The only other alter- 
f native is that Tejahpala was serving the Vaghelas as the chief minister 
L of their principality at Dholka. Now, both Rajagekhara and Jina-harsha 
I 
1 


Gani state that Viradhavala died before Vastupala, hence Tejahpala could 


in V.S. 1296 only have served Visala before he ascended the throne. 


k But we learn from the colophon of a manuscript that in V.S. 1298, 

when Visala was at Broach, he was being served by Lünasiha, the son 

of Tejahpala and others, who formed the Rar kaki g . p i 

X totally preclude the possibility of Tejahpala's serving T pe 

^ mahaümáatya at the earlier date, but the only reference 2 ejahpala : 

the mahamatya of Visaladeva occurs In the colophon a a n. 
dated V.S. 1303, in which Visaladeva is called the Maharajadhiraja. 
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It may be presumed, therefore, that Tejahpala transferred his services 
to Visaladeva after the latter became the King, till which time, Visala 
had to remain content with the services of the minister’s favourite son. 
It is at least clear that Vastupala and after him Tejahpala continued | 
without interruption in the office of the chief minister till V.S. 1303. 
Rajasekhara’s story, that Vastupala was dismissed in favour of Nagada, 
but later superceded the Brahmin and was restored to his former glory 
after he had instigated the outrage on Simha, does not merit any serious 
consideration; Jina-harsha Gani’s version that Nagada succeeded Tejah- 
pala seems to be much nearer the truth. 

How long Tejahpala continued in office after V.S. 1303 is not 
known. But he probably died soon after, for, from an old paper manus- 
cript, we learn that Vastupala died in V.S. 1296 and Tejahpala in 
130425 As this records the correct year for Vastupala’s death, it seems | 
likely that the date given for Tejahpala’s death is also correct. As | 
Tejahpāla is known to have acted as the chief minister till V.S. 1303, | 
it does not appear too much to presume that he continued in office till | 
his death. | 

As for the much maligned Nagada, the earliest mention of his name | 
Occurs in the colophon of a manuscript dated V.S. 1310, in which he is | 
called Mahamatya $ri-Nagada, one of the Paiichakulas. In the colophon | 
of another manuscript dated V.S. 1313, Mahamitya Nagada is said to be | 
enjoying full powers.”” Nagada is also mentioned as mahamatya in the 
Porbandar inscription of V.S. 1315, and the Kadi grant of V.S. 1317.1? | 
It seems therefore that Nagada came to power after the death of Vastu- | 
pala and Tejahpala, and the Jainas took umbrage at a Brahmin being 

/ Biven the post of the chief minister in preference to the son of Tejahpala 
A who had served Visala before his accession. But it should be noted here, 
. that though Visaladeva was a strict observer of Brahmanical rites, and 
. Was a great supporter of Vedic learning, the Jaina chronicles do not accuse 
him of having had any anti-Jaina bias. The main accused is Simha, | 


: but there is no means of ascertaining his share in the appointment of 
Nagada as the chief minister. 


i Other activities of Visaladeva 


According to Jina-harsha Gani, Visaladeva extended his partiality 
towards the Nagara Brahmins beyond the appointment of one of them 
as his chief minister. Visaladeva, he states, once performed a religious 
sacrifice Qajfia) at Darbhavatipura, that is modern Dabhoi,—which 
place of Visaladeva's birth,—and 
the Nagara Brahmins, namely, 
a), Krishnapura (or Krishora) 
Snikas (or Prasnora) and had 
Onstructed for their use, The 


Visalanagara, Shatpadra (or Shathodr 
Chitrapuras (or Chitodras) and Pra 
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construction of Biahmapuris by Visaladeva is corroborated by the 
Nanaka-praéasti (II), which states that Visaladev 


à constructed a Brahma- 
puri at Somnath, where he gave Nànaka a place to live in. From the 


same. prasasti, we learn that Visaladeva was a devout follower of the 
| Brahmanical religion, and had once made a pilgrimage to Somnath, 
| where he had performed all the religious observances including a bath 
| in the river Sarasvati. It also appears from the same record, that 
Visaladeva had appointed Nanaka to perform funeral oblations for him 
after his (Visala’s) death, on every full moon and new moon day; this 
duty, we are told, Nanaka discharged most faithfully. | 

Visaladeva was a great patron of arts and letters. According to 
Rajasekhara, apart from the Nagara poets, namely the Mahanagariya 
Nanaka, the Krishnanagariya Kamaladitya, and the Visalanagariya | 
Nanaka (the hero of the praíasti), there resided in the court of Visala- | 
deva, Arisimha the author of the Sukyitasankirlana, and his disciple 
Amarachandra.'"  Ya$odhara, the famous author of the Jayamangala 
commentary on the Käāmasūira lived in the court of Visaladeva. 
Somesvara, the author of the Kirlikaumud?, was of course, 
one of the foremost amongst them, and his position, as the 
chaplain and confidant of Visaladeva’s father and grandfather, must 
have given him a pre-eminent place. It does not seem to have been | 
casy to join the galaxy of these literary men, for Nanaka states in his 
prasasti (II), that before receiving the royal favour he had to pass an 
examination on the Vedas, which was held at the court. This shows 
the high regard Visaladeva had for Vedic learning. This should, how- i 
ever, not be taken to mean that Visaladeva had any strong’ sectarian 
or anti-Jaina bias. The presence of Some$vara as a court poet should 
allay any suspicion on that account, for it is known that Somesvara 
though the King’s priest and a strict Brahmin, used to compose culogics, 
for the Jaina Vastupala and Tejahpala. We have also scen that I 
Arisimha, a Jaina poet, used to reside in Visaladeva s court. Jainism ! 
and the Brahmanical faiths continued to develope in amity during this 
period as before. Just as Vastupala and Tejahapala used to repair and 
build Brahmanical temples, we shall see that under Arjunadeva, the 
successor of Visaladeva, another Jaina of high rank, built temples for 
Brahmani I d goddesses. 

di NOT queen was Nagalladevi.? Visaladeva 
probably died without leaving any male issue, for be we ae by 
his nephew Arjunadeva, the son of his elder brother Pratapamalla. 


A Famine PME x 
: F ra? i: 1 Sat 
There was a famine during 5 Ak is E the 
to have lasted for three years, from V.S. Du ps ‘ie famine and 
. s agadu foresa a 
Jagaducharita, that the merchant Jaga 
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stored grains. During the famine therefore he was able to distribute 
welcome relief.“ 


ARJUNADEVA 

Arjunadeva, the successor of Visaladeva, was the son of Pratapa- 
malla, Visaladeva's elder brother. Both the Cintra-prasasti and the 
Muralidhar temple inscription‘ state that he was set on the throne 
by Visaladeva, from which it seems that before his death Visaladeva 
nominated Arjunadeva as his heir. 

Little is known about Arjuna's reign. but it seems that he had 
to fight against the Yadavas. The Paithan and the Purushottamapura 
plates of Yadava Ramachandra'/ state, that Simhana defeated one 
Arjuna. Fleet identifed this Arjuna with the Vaghelà king and was of 
the opinion that he might have held a command under Visaladeva.1* 
Bhandarkar on the other hand proposed to identify the Arjuisa of the 
Yadava inscriptions with Arjunavarmadeva, king of Malava.'? Bhan- 
darkar's identification, evidently, is the correct one, as in the Uddari 
stone inscription, Simhana is described as ‘a lion who curbed the pride 
of the rutting elephant namely Arjuna, the king of Málava.?? 

But Simhana's grandson, Ramachandra, probably defeated Arjuna, 
for the Thana plates of Ramachandra, dated Saka 1194 (A.D. 1272) 
State that Ramachandra defeated the Gürjaras?! As Ramachandra 
ascended the throne about A.D. 1271,°? the Gurjara king whom he 
defeated is likely to have been Arjuna. In the Purushottamapura 
plates, it is stated that Ramachandra defeated the Muslims and liberated 
Banaras, from which it appears that at the beginning of his reign he 
started with ambitious projects and before venturing north to fight the 
Muslims, defeated his rivals nearer home. 

Little more is known about the incidents of Arjuna's reign. His 
Chancellor was Maladeva, who is first mentioned in the Veraval inscrip- 
tion of A.D. 1264 (V.S. 1320), and then in the Rav inscription of A.D. 
1272 (V.S. 1328). He is also mentioned in the colophons of two manus- 
Cripts dated V.S. 1319 and 1320.55 As an inscription of Arjuna's suc- 
Cessors4 show that Maladeva continued to function in his high office in 
cc e HO ma that he occupied the post of 

T x ae D. td the end of Arjuna's reign. Of the other 
o mas oe 
pointed to that post by Vz à one Samantasirhha, who had been ap 
y Visaladeva.5* Later his governor in Saurashtra 


was one Palha, who was in charge of the administration of that country 
under the next king Sarangadeva. 56 


Arjuna's inscriptions show that h 
the territory from Anahila 
Kathiawad. In the north, 


° is kingdom included the whole of 
pataka “e Cutch, and included the whole of 
his territory extended as far as Idar. 
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‘The Veraval inscription of Arjuna records that permission was 
granted to a Muslim to build a mosque in Veraval, near Somnath. 
This shows that large number of Muslims, mostly sailors, lived honour- 
ably in his kingdom. 

Probably in his later days, Arjuna allowed his successor Saranga- 
deva to take an active part in the government. 


| 
| 
| 
is 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


RAMA 

Arjunadeva had two sons, Rama the elder, and Sarangadeva. The 
part of the Cambay stone inscription in which Ramas name is men- 
tioned is extremely fragmentary, and it cannot be discerned whether 
he reigned or not’? But the Muralidhar temple inscription states 
definitely that Rama occupied the throne, before Sarangadeva. Rama’s | 
name is, however, not recorded in the Cintra-praíasti of the reign of 
Sarangadéva. That ommission may be due to the fact, that unlike the 
Vadnagar-prasasti of Kumarapala or the Dabhoi-prasasti of Visaladeva, 
both of which were composed by court-poets with the single object 
of eulogising the royal family, the Cintra-prasasti was composed mainly 
to eulogise the PaSupata ascetic whose activities are recorded there. 
Probably Rama reigned for a short period of few months, so that his 
name was ommitted, just as the name of Vallabharaja is found 
ommitted in certain inscriptions. 

From the Muralidhar temple inscription we learn that Rama was 
very charitable, and his relations with his brother Sárangadeva were as 
amicable as that between Rama and Lakshmana.°® This statement, 
coming as it does from an inscription of the reign of Rama’s son, 
seems to be true. Probably at the time of Rama’s death his son Karna 
was too young to be able to safeguard the interests of the kingdom, so 
that Rama preferred Sarangadeva to succeed him, but later after 
Sarangadeva’s death the crown passed into the hands of Rama’s son. 


SARANGADEVA 


aran i š r Ram: ; ʻi his 1 
Sarangadeva succeeded his brother Ráma. At the time of I 


accession Gujarat seems to have been passing through some danger, 


which he probably warded off immediately after his accession; for, in 
an inscription of V.S. 1333, he is called ‘a boar (incarnation) in up- 


holding the country of Girjara.’™ 


Sarangadeva in Malava 


What, specific deed earne 
Mentioned above is not known, 


x 
| 
| 
x 
| 
x 
| 
x 


d for Sarangadeva the flattering epithet 
but the same inscription records that 

nu ? A 
Sarangadeva was a ‘comet to the Malava country. oe CI 
Prasasti also records that Sarangadeva “reduced in DAE th P m 
of the Yadava and the Malava lords, as Garuda formerly overcame 
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huge-bodied clephant and tortoise.” One Visaladeva assisted him in 
his Malava campaign, and later served him as the governor of 
Chandravati.® 

It is difficult to determine the name of the king of Malava 
defeated by Sarangadeva. H. C. Ray has suggested that the defeated 
Malava king was "perhaps the (Paramara?) Jayavarman II, for whom 
we seem to have inscriptions ranging from c. 1256-1260 A.D."*5 Jaya- 
varman IL however, seems to have been succeeded by Jayasimha II 
by A.D. 1269 (V.S. 1326), and we know that another Paramára king, 
namely Arjunavarman, was ruling in V.S. 1345. It is therefore apparent 
that adversary of Sarangadeva could not have been Jayavarman II, but 
either Jayasimha II or Arjunavarman IL. D. C. Ganguly is of the 
opinion that it was Arjunavarman who had to bear the brunt of 
Sarangadeva’s attack."! But in this connection we shall have to take 
into account the statement in the Muralidhar temple inscription, that 
Sarangadeva defeated one Goga. A late inscription (A.D. 1439) praises 
a Guhilot prince of Mewad named Lakshmasimha for having defeated 
Gogadeva the king of Málava.?  Ferishta also mentions that when 
Ain-ul-Mulk Multani was sent by “Ala ud-Din to reduce Malava, “he 
was opposed by Koka, the Raja of Malwa, with 40,000 Rajput horses, 
and 10,000 foot".95 This Koka is evidently 

Though Ferishta calls Koka or Goga the king of Malava, Amir 
"Khusrau, the courtpoet of “Ala ud-Din states that while Malava was 
invaded by the Khalji army, it was opposed by “Rai Mahlak Deo of 
Malwa and Koka his Pardhan who had under their command a select 
body of thirty or forty thousand cavalry’. Khusrau adds: “Koka the 
wazir commanded the army and he was stronger in the country of 
Malwa than the rai”. But they were defeated by the Muslims and 
“the accursed Koka was also slain, and his head was sent to the 
Sultan”. According to Wassaf, another Muslim writer, about the 
year A.D. 1270, a king of Malava died and dissension broke out between 
his son and minister. The result of their hostilities was that each 
acquired a part of that country. It js possible that Goga was the 
faithless minister referred to by Wassaf, who at’ the time of Muslim 
invasion made common cause with his Sovereign and opposed the 
Invaders, so that Amir Khusrau was not wrong when he called Koka 
the Pardhan of the Malaya king. Ferishta, who probably did not know 
the antecedents of Koka, or Goga, naturally supposed that he was the 
king of Malava, as Goga was probably controlling a part of that 
country. 
c ue Rp m coupe iek this Goga was defeated by Saranga- 
EE. Š cece alava king defeated by Sarangadeva is to be 
identified with Goga Or with a successor of Jayavarman, cannot be 
definitely ascertained at present. The Paramara power in «Malava had 


a mistranscription of Goga. 


m 
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at this time sunk into insignificance, and Sarañgadeva might have 
defeated both Goga and the Paramara king. 


Sarangadeva and the Yadavas 


We have seen that another victory of Sarangadeva referred to in 
the Cintra-prasast; is over a Yadava king. This Yadava king has been 
identified with Ramachandra, who ascended the throne in A.D, 1271 
and lived long enough to witness the downfall of Hindu Gujarat. The 
final day of the reckoning with the Muslims was drawing near, but 
oblivious of all dangers from that formidable foe, the Hindu kings 
went on fighting their petty wars, as if these were parts of a sacrosanct 
ritual handed down from their ancestors. The result was disunity, dis- 
ruption, and uscles waste of man-power. 


An unsuessful Turushhka invasion 


Fortunately, Sarangadeva was able to repel a Turushka invasion. The 
Patanarayana inscription states that Visala, the governor. of Saranga- 
deva, defeated the Turushkas. This Turushka invasion is also recorded 
in the Abu stone inscription of Guhilot Samarasimnha dated V.S. 1342 


“(c. 1286 A.D.) which states: ‘Samara the son of Tejasimha, the fore- 
‘most among the rulers of the earth, in a moment lifted the deeply sunk 


Gürjara land high out of the Turushka sca".*? The invasion must, 


therefore, be presumed to have taken place on or before A.D. 1285, and- 
‘it has been suggested that it took place during the reign of Ghiyas ud- 


Din Balban (1266-1278 A.D.).'^ This abortive expedition is, however, 
not only not mentioned by any Muslim historian, but Barani definitely 
states that when some courtiers urged Ghiyas ud-Din Balban to conquer 
Gujarat and Malaya and other provinces, the Sultan replied that he 
had the will to do more than this (that is conquest of Gujarat and 
Malava), but had no intention of exposing Delhi to the fate of Bagh- 
dad, referring undoubtedly to Hulagu’s capture of that city in A.D. 
1258. Well might Balban be anxious on account of the Mongols, for 
they had several times attempted to invade his kingdom, and in A.D. 
1285—the year in which Samara set up his Abu inscription—his eldest 
son Muhammad Khan died in an encounter with the Mongols. in 
Multan.? Though Muhammad Khan before his death had defeated 
the main Mongol army: under Tamar Khan, it 1s possible that imme- 
diately after his death, and before his son came from Delhi to take up 
the government of Multan, a mobile army of Mongols had penetrated 
as far as Abu, ‘This does not appear-to be improbable in view of the: 
fact that during the reign of ‘Ala ud-Din, the Mongols, etos m 
age of his absence in, Chitor, advanced as far as Delhi and even raide 

the streets of the city. 


Unfortunately the Hindus probably were unable to distinguish 
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between the Mongols, who were at this time mostly Buddhists,7* ang 
the Turkish Muslims of Delhi; to them all foreigners were Turushkas, 
as once they had been Yavanas and then Mlechchhas. Had they been 
able to exploit the difference between the Mongols and the Muslims, 
and had allied themselves with the former, they could have at that date 
easily defeated the Muslims. 

The Turushka was probably stopped near Abu, and Samarasimha's 
boast of having saved Gujarat from the Turushkas indicates nothing 
more than that Abu was considered at that time to be a part of Gujarat. 
The setting up of an inscription by Samarasinha shows that for some 
time in A.D. 1285 he was occupying Abu, which was probably the price 
he expected Sarangadeva to pay for his assistance in repulsing the 
invasion. But the Patnarayana inscription shows that in A.D. 1286, Abu 
was under Paramara Pratapasimha and Visala, the latter also having 
taken part in defeating the Turushkas. Visala held Abu up to at least 
A.D. 1293," that is practically to the end of Sárangadeva's reign. Hence 
it appears as if after defeating the Turushkas near Abu, Samarasimha 
continued to occupy the country till Sárangadeva managed with the 
help of Visala to install Pratapasimha on the throne of his ancestors. 
Visala might have had a large share in dispossessing Samarasimha of 
Abu, for the Patnarayana inscription describes Abu as the kingdom of 
Visala, and Pratapasimha almost as his feudatory, without any reference 

° to Sarangadeva. But later on Visala must have submitted to Saranga- 
deva, for he mentions him as the king in the Abu Vimala Vasahi ins- 
Cription. As Pratapasithha is not mentioned in the later inscription, 
it may be presumed that by that time Visala had rid himself of Pratapa- 
simha. E 

If the events happened as suggested above, Samarasitmha would be 
sure to suffer from a sense of having been deprived of his just reward. 
In that case we can understand his motive 
the Muslims when Uulgh Khan attacked Gujarat, as related by Jina- 
prabha.* The defection of Samarasimha had the most serious conse- 
quences for the successor of Sarangadeva. 


for coming to terms with 


Expedition against the Jethvas 
Sarangadeva had to send an ex 
Vanthali inscription informs us 
Vijayananda, a grandson of Virad 
devi, invaded Bhubhrit Palli and 
has been identified with Bhànu 


pedition against the Jethvas. The 
that his governor of Vamanasthali, 
havala through his daughter Primala- 
fought with one Bhanu. This Bhanu 
Jethva, the well known warrior.” 
Chancellors of Sarangadeva 

Little else is know 


: n about the political activities of Sarangadeva’s 
reign. From the inscr 


iptions and colophons of manuscripts, we learn 
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the names of some of his Chancellors. At the time of his accession 
Maladeva, the Chancellor of Arjunadeva, was probably still in Cites | 
and Saraügadeva allowed him to act in that capacity for some time. | 
I! But Maladeva must have been replaced very early in the reign, for in | 
V.S. 1332, we find Sri Kanha as the Chancellor,78 Kanha probably 
continued in his offire upto V.S. 1339, in which year he is mentioned 
in the colophon of a manuscript? He was then followed by one 
Madhustidana, whose name first appears in the colophon of a manus- 
cript dated V.S. 1343. ^ Madhusüdana must have continued in office 
upto V.S. 1348, when he is mentioned in the Anavada inscription?!, and 
it is possible that he continued to hold the office till the end of Saranga- 
deva's reign. Sarangadeva had a minister whose name was Vikrama.*2 
2 Another important officer of Sarangadeva was Sri Palha, who, with a 
Pafüchakula, was governing Saurashtra in V.S. 1333.3 As from an 
inscription of the reign of Arjunadeva, we learn that Palha was occupy: 
ing the same office in V.S. 1330,?! it is evident that like Maladeva, he 
too continued. to serve the new king. : 
Another information about Sárangadeva is given by Jayanta, who 
finished his Kavyaprakasadipikà in V.S. 1350 in the triumphant reign 
of Sarangadeva, while his victorious camp was pitched near Ašapalli. 
Jayanta bestows very extravagant praise on his father and informs us 
that Sarangadeva threw himself prostrate at his father's feet.55 
From the provenance of his inscriptions, we learn that Saranga- 
deva's kingdom included the whole of central and north Gujarat up to 
and including Abu, Kathiawad, and Cutch. In the south it probably 
lš included Lata, for he had defeated his possible rivals for this territory, 
namely, the Paramaras of Malava and the Yadavas. Dimishqi, writing 
in A.D. 1325, says that the coasts of the country of Lar (Lata) are a 


| continuation of the coasts of Jazrat (Gujarat) and. it comprises the 
7 kingdom of Somnath.’* From this statement also, it follows that Lata 
I was included within Sarangadeva's kingdom. 

| 

| 
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CHAPTER XI 
Civilisation is Mortal 


Karna, the son of Rama, succeeded Sarangadeva some time in 
c. AD. 1996. It has been shown that the kingdom of Sàrangadeva 
included the whole of modern Gujarat including Kathiawad and Cutch, 
and extended up to Abu. As Sarangadeva is not known to have suffered 
any reverse, it may be presumed that all this territory he bequeathed 
to his successor? But within three years of Karna’s accession, this 
kingdom was—if one might use a Sanskrit metaphor—submerged under 
Muslim invasion. That disaster seems to have passed away, affording 
the unfortunate Karna respite to return and retrieve the situation as 
best as he might. But another invasion followed within a decade end- 
ing the Hindu rule in Gujarat. After that, the last of the Chaulukyas 
vanishes from history. 

We may believe that in the year of his accession, few, if any, were 
able to foresee that the reign, which had opened as auspiciously as that 
of any of his predecessors, were to end in unrelieved disaster, for the 
king as well as for the country. ‘Ala ud-Din ascended the throne that 
very year, but only a bold prophet could predict that the young 
Sultan, who had just ascended the throne of Delhi over the corpse of 
his uncle, would be able to stabilise his power, repel some of the worst 
Mongol invasions, and, within little more than a decade, change com- 
pletely the political map of India. 

As a resourceful soldier with imagination, initiative, and luck, 
Garshasp Malik later known as ‘Ala ud-Din, had made a name for himself, 
even before he ascended the throne, by his audacious raid on the Yadava 
capital of Devagiri^ A huge ransom from Ramachandra induced him 
to return north. Quickly the Yadavas regained their power, for, though 
circumstances had compelled them to concede to Garshasp's rapacious 
demand, their army had not suffered any great defeat. 'Thus, the situa- 
tion at the beginning of Karna's reign was that though states of Raj- 
lindane Sou TM mana they sas 
other power had as yet been af m ae het = — = 

But within little more tl oue Muslim; 

; han a decade, 
pletely. The countries which had hitherto been invaded by tbe Muslims 
unsuccessfully, such as Gujarat, Malava, and arts of Raj were 
annexed to the Sultanate of Delhi 7 P ijoan, 

s of Delhi. The same fate overcame the Seuna 
kingdom of the Yadavas, and Muslim raiders d - «xdi 
ed the end of South India, EGP hi li Katur reach 


the situation changed com- 
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One can dimly discern in this series of conquests and raids a familiar 
pattern of advance of the Islamic power in India by well defined stages. 
The Arab invasion permanently detached Sind from the rest of India, 
but further advance was beyond the power of the Saracens. About three 
centuries passed by, and then came Sultan Mahmüd, whose icnoclastic 
raids penetrated into the heart of northern India. His actual conquest 
was limited to Afghanistan and parts of Punjab, but it shut off India 
completely from the western and central Asia. Nearly two centuries 
passed by: the degenerate Yaminis of Punjab ceased to be a menace 
to India. There was a chance for the Hindus to recover their lost terri- 
tory, but a fresh invasion under the Ghuris carried the day. With 
Qutb ud-Dm came a fresh series of expansion and annexation. But the 
unrelenting cruel raids on the neighbouring Hindu states were not 
slackened. Utuumish, busy as he was to consolidate his own position, 
found time to raid the Hindu states and open Malava, that is Central 
India, to the army of Islam. Each of these raids left the Hindus a little 
more apprehensive of the Muslims, a little more impoverished, a little 
more disorganised, the morale of the soldiers a little worse than what it 
had been before they failed to stop the raid. To this was added the 
deliberate Muslim policy of terrorising the people by their mass 
massacre, arson, loot, destruction and desecration of the temples. The 
cumulative result of these atrocious tactics was to instill in the mind 
of the people lack of faith in the temporal power of the king to protect 
the state, and in their gods to lead them to salvation. In modern 
language this may be described as 'tactics to soften the resistance of a 
nation". Since the days of Sultàn Mahmuüd, and even more so from the 
time of Mui'zz ud-Din, this softening of the Hindu resistance had been 
going on side by side with, and as preliminary to permanent annexa- 
tion. “Ala ud-Din reaped the benefit of the historic raids of his prede- 
cessors, and in his turn carried the arms of Islam south of the Vindhyas 
to open a new vista of operation for the succeeding generations of 
Muslims. 

Besides the cardinal fact of Karna’s reign, namely, his defeat and 
loss of kingdom, practically nothing is known about him. Most of Pe 
informations relating to the conquest of Gujarat are derived ron 
Muslim sources, which are conflicting and not always xe i 
these sources agree, however, that during the first two years es x CUM 
‘Ala ud-Din was occupied in suppressing refractory elements pr ae ae 
kingdom and repelling Mongol invasions. Je the S DER = 
reign, he sent a strong force under Ulugh Khan a ws 1 cone 
invade Gujarat. A contemporary Muslim historian has left a n 
description of the natural beauties of Gujarat” but one may o a 


that it was not the flora of the country that attracted m M ro 
Since the Mongol occupation of countries bordering India the 
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national trade of north-western India passed through Gujarat? The 
poris of Gujarat, where a large Muslim population lived, were most 
conveniently situated for the Muslim merchants of northern India 
desiring to trade with the western countries. Hence the conquest of 
Gujarat was more important than that of Malava or Rajputana, and 
Gujarat was selected by ‘Ala ud-Din as the first Hindu state to be 
attacked. The famed wealth of Gujarat, which ‘Ala ud-Din at this 
time needed badly, also probably played a part in determining her fate, 

The date of despatch of forces by ‘Ala ud-Din is given differently 
by different historians, but it is almost certain that they started either 
late in A.D. 1298, or, which is more likely, early in 1299.7 The Muslim 
army marched through Mewad, and after crossing the river Banas, cap- 
tured the fort of Radosa. We learn from Jinaprabha Siri, that Samara- 
simha was at this time the king of Mewad; but the verse in which Jina- 
prabha relates the conduct of the Guhilot king during the Muslim 
advance through his territory has been differently interpreted. Accord- 
ing to Biihler, the disputed passage means that Samarasimha protected 
Mewad from the Muslims by buying them off with money. MM. Ojha 
is however of the opinion that the passage means that Samarasimha 
protected Mewad by punishing the invaders, that is a portion of Mewad 
was unsuccessfully raided by the two Muslim general? MM. Ojha’s 
contention seems to be supported by the statement of the Ranpur ins- 
cription of A.D. 1489, which states that the Sesodia Guhilot, Bhuvana- 
simha was ‘the conqueror of Sri Allavadina Sultan’.1° According to this 
inscription, Bhuvanasirhha was the father of Lakshmasimha, the con- 
queror of Gogadeva already referred to and was the first Sesodia king of 
Mewad. As the Sesodias always served the main Guhilot dynasty as 
feudatories, Bhuvanasiriha probably came to the aid of Samarasimha 
when the Muslims attacked Mewad and defeated them. However, it is 
clear that Samarasirha did not come to the aid of Gujarat as he had 


done on a former occasion. The Muslim army also did not suffer any 
serious reverse at the hands of Sam 


arasimha, or they could not have 
proceeded through hostile countries, defeat Karna, and plunder the 


country. Probably intent on their main objective of invading Gujarat 
the Muslims let off Samarasithha after a light raid by a mobile column 
which met with strong resistance." But once assured of his safety, 
Samarasimha seems to have in no Way interfered with the passage of 
the Muslim army to Gujarat. > 

After passing through Mewad, the M 
any resistance till they reached Gujarat. The Muslim historians do not 
mention any fight with the Gujarat army. Only ‘Isami states that Karna 
shut himself in a fort where he was besieged for a long time after which 
he escaped.’ But though apparently unprepared to meet the invaders, 
the Hindus resisted. Jinaprabha Süri mentions an action having been 


uslim army did not meet with 
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fought near Asapalli, that is modern Ahmedabad, in which Karna was 
defeated by Ulugh Khan (Ullu Khana of Jinaprabha!?) That, according 
to the Süri, sealed the fate of Karna. The Muslim historians state that, 
after occupying Anahilapataka, the army of Ulugh Khan plundered 
Cambay, Somnath, and Surat. The temple of Somanatha was again 
demolished and the liniga carried to Delhi. But we know that Soma- 
natha was not given up without a struggle. From an inscription, it 
is learnt that two Vāja warriors, Mālasūta and Padamala, fell at the 
door of Somanatha temple on Saturday the 6th June, 1299 while fighting 
the Turushkas when they had invaded and destroyed the town.!^ Probably 
similar resistance was offered everywhere, but with no better success. 
Karna must have been taken absolutely unawares for the historic passes 
of Abu, where in the previous century two Muslim armies were defeated, 
was left uncontested.!? 

The question that now remains to be answered is that whether 
Karna lost his kingdom in A.D. 1299, or was a second campaign neces- 
sary before the Muslims could annex Gujarat? Hindu sources mention 
only one campaign; but, whereas Jinaprabha gives the date of Karna’s 
defeat as A.D. 1299, Merutunga, who lived during the fall of his country, 
states that Karna ruled upto A.D. 190435 after which the Muslims 
occupied the country. But the two authors do not contradict each 
other, for the statement of Jinaprabha does not preclude the possibility 
of Karna's returning and reoccupying his kingdom, which he lost again 
and forever in A.D. 1304. Some Muslim historians also have stated 
that Gujarat was annexed during the second campaign, and it is now 
necessary to examine them. š 

The earliest history of the conquest of Gujarat, the Khazainwl 
Futuh, was written by the celebrated court-poet of “Ala ud-Din, Amir 
Khusrau. There Khusrau gives a very short account of the conquest 
of Gujarat, and mentions one campaign only which took place in A.D. 
1299. But Khusrau was no historian and in the Khaza’inwl Futuh 
totally ignores three Mongol invasions which took place during "Ala 
ud-Din's reign. It would not be surprising, therefore, if the poet with 
little sense of history had tried to represent that one Invasion only was 
sufficient to conquer Gujarat.’ 

Khusrau is also the author of the better known love posm oa 
the ‘Ashiqa’ or the ‘Dewal Rani wa Khizr Khan, in m LAN 
depicting the love of Devalrani, the daughter of Karna, and. uc han, 
the son of ‘Ala ud-Din, Khusrau has left some additional pn o 
According to the Ashiga, there were two inya on A inse qe eee 
Khan merely went, plundered, broke Hindu shrines, and Cp fter 
Kawala Di whom ‘Ala ud-Dīn subsequently married. Eight years after 
nadat Kawala Di requested ‘Ala ud-Din to get her daughter by 
Karna, Dewal Di, and ‘Ala ud-Din sent a message to Karna asking him 
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to send the princes. Karna readily agreed and was preparing to send 
the girl with many presents when he took alarm at the large army, 
which had marched under Ulugh Khan and Panchami for conquering 
Gujarat. Karna thereupon fled with his daughter and private attendants 
to seek protection of the Rai of Deogir, named Sankh Deo, the son of 
Rai Rayan Ram Deo. Sankh Deo demanded Dewal Di to be married 
to his brother, which proposal Karna had to accept unwillingly. As 
Karna was preparing to send her to Deogir, he was attacked by the 
Muslims under Panchami, the commander of the Muslim van guard. 
Dewal Di’s horse was wounded and lamed by an arrow, and she fell 
into the hands of Panchami, who sent her to Delhi. There this girl 
of eight fell into love with Khizr Khan then aged ten. The pair was 
separated by Khizr's mother, but their passionate love overcame all obs- 
tacles and they were united in marriage! Needless to say, the poem 
may have literary merits, but from the beginning to the end, it is full 
of absurd situations described in the most exaggerated terms. But the 
second invasion may be true. 

The next historian was ‘Isami, who also speaks of two invasions, | 
but his accounts differ from that of Khusrau's. According to ‘Isami, | 
Karna shut himself in a fort during the first invasion of Gujarat but | 
ultimately fAled.!?” The Muslims thereafter plundered the country and 
returned to Dehli when Karna returned and occupied his capital. ‘Ala | 
ud-Din then sent another army to Gujarat under Malik Jhitam accom- 
panied by another officer called Panchmani. This time Karna was 
totally defeated and fled to Marhat, that is the Maharashtra country of 
the Yadavas. Receiving no hospitality there, he went to Tilang, that 
is the Kakatiya kingdom, and sought refuge under Luddar Dev (Rudra- | 
deva), the ruler of the country. In the meantime, Karna’s family includ- 
ing the famous Deyal and all the wives and daughters of Karna fell into 
the hands of the Muslims. Then a message came from ‘Ala ud-Din 
summoning Jhitam to Delhi, whither the general took the captured 
ladies. The Sultan then bestowed Gujarat as an ¿qta on Alap Khan, 


who was at that time in Multan, and ordered him to take possession of 
the district without delay.29 


The next historian, Barani, 


s wrote his celebrated Tartkh-i-Firoz Shahi 
eight years after ‘Isami had finished his work, Barani mentions only 


one invasion of Gujarat which according to him took place during the 
third year of ‘Ala ud-Din’s reign. Karna, according to this authority, | 
fled from Nahrwalla and went to Ram Deo at Deogir, leaving his | 
Wives, daughters as well as elephants to fall into the hands of the 


Muslims. Thereafter Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Khan returned to Delhi | 
laden with booty.?: | 


Later historians are diy 
follow Barani, except that b 


ided. Nizam ud-Din and Badauni generally 
oth mention the capture of Dewal by Ulugh 
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Khan.^ But whereas Badauni accepts as true the Ashiqa of Khusrau, 

so far as the later romance of Khizr Khàn and Dewal is concerned, the | 
| more prosaic Nizam ud-Din, like Barani, ignores the Ashiqa altogether. | 
Even Badauni, it may be noted, never mentions Kamala Di, nor her 
absurd behaviour in demanding her daughter to be forcibly brought 
from Gujarat. 

Ferishta as usual combines all the materials known to him, and adds 
probably some of his fancy to increase its story value. According to 
him, Kowla Devy was captured along with all the wives and daughters 
of Karna during the first invasion under Aluf Khan and Nusrat Khan. | 
Karna then took refuge with Ramachandra with whose aid he soon | 
returned at a place called Baglana in Gujarat, bordering on the Yadava | 
kingdom. Later, when ‘Ala ud-Dm was sending an expedition to | 
Deccan against Ramachandra in A.D. 1308, Kowla Devy requested the 
Sultan to have her daughter Deval Devy brought to Delhi, and orders 
were issued to the general Malik Kafur to that effect. 

Malik Kafur, according to Ferishta, marched up to the borders of | 
Deccan and demanded Karna to surrender his daughter. Karna refused l 
to surrender her, and hostilities broke out23 For two months Karna 1 
defeated every attempt of the Muslim general to force the mountain 
passes. In the meantime Karna reluctantly gave his daughter in marri- 
age to Shunkul Dew, tlie elder son of Ramachandra, who had been her 
suitor for a long time, and had been till then refused by the Rajput 
| Karna on the ground of the Yadava prince being a Maratha. 

Ferishta then continues that, one day as some Muslim soldiers went 
I to see the caves of Ellora, they came across a Hindu cavalcade which 
proved to be the retinue of Bhim Deo, who was escorting Dewul Devy 
to Shunkul Deo. The two parties immediately engaged in a fight, and 
the Hindus were put to flight, while an arrow having pierced the horse 
of Dewul, she fell and was left on the ground. Afraid, lest she should 
| be molested by the rough soldiers who were already quarrelling about 
| her, Dewul’s nurse divulged her identity. She was then taken to Aug 
Khan who sent her to Delhi, where she was married to Khizr Khan.” 
The story of the Ashiqa, from which Ferishta has drawn largely 


: Š ome ET ; 7 holars as 
for his materials, has been rightly criticised by many modern sc 


" possessing little historical value. But the rejection of all the episodes 


= uec DEC «D : : " t 
mentioned by Khusrau, because he interwove In it an impossible lov 
t Particularly the second 


Story, seems to be taking an extreme attitude. a s MM 
invasion of Gujarat does not seem to be an invention. Lat T Decus 
accepted Barani’s version that there was only one E UE ibo. 
Barani's uncle 'Ala-u-Mulk was the Kotwal of Deu e ee Dd 
Which added great weight to whatever Barani wrote à ot ae Gane 
reign?5 But Barani was a *northerner, whereas his contemporary 


f i his work and enjoyed an 
Spent many years at Deogir where he wrote JOY 
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excellent opportunity of verifying the history of the fugitive king of 
Gujarat. However, he has been accused of depending entirely on the 
Ashiga for his description of the love of Dewul and Khizr, and his ver- 
sion has been called an ‘abridgement of Khusrau’s description22° But 
if ‘Isami did depend on the poet for the account of the romance, he 
gave an independent version of the actions which led to the capture of 
the Vaghela princess. Amir Khusrau’s statement that Ulugh Khan was 
the officer sent to capture the princess was copied by Ferishta, but if the 
date given by Ferishta for the capture of Dewul' is accepted, Ulugh Khan 
could not have led this expedition having died earlier. ‘Isami, therefore, 
seems to be correct when he mentions Jhitam as the general who led the 
second expedition against Gujarat. Moreover, ‘Isami definitely entitles 
his chapter on the final overthrow of Karna as ‘the second Gujarat cam- 
paign’, and states that after the second invasion resulted in driving away 
Karna, the country was definitely annexed, and Alp Khan was appointed 
the governor.** Incidentally, Ferishta states that this Alp Khan was the 
actual captor of Dewul, and had taken part in the second campaign 
while acting as the governor of Gujarat. Thus he extricated himself 
from the chronological difficulties into which he would have been led 
had he accepted Khusrau’s version that Dewul was captured by Ulugh. 
But Ferishta has no authority for stating that Dewul was captured by 
Alp Khan. j 
Again, *Isami's statement, that Karna unable to find asylum in the 
Marath country—that is with Ramachandra—had to go to Tilang, is 
more in keeping with the known facts about the Yadava king, who was as 
vindictive as he was mean. He lead the Muslim army to the Hoysala 
country to score off against his ancient enemy. Such a man could not be 
expected to have received hospitably the defeated enemy of ‘Ala ud-Din 
to whom he was paying tribute in A.D. 1299.29 Moreover, the Yadavas 
and the Ghaulukyas were sworn enemies since the beginning of their 
rule. Hence ‘Isami’s version seems to be the correct one. Ulugh Khan's 
invasion did not produce any permanent result; either the Muslim army 
left Gujarat of its own will, or it was driven out. Karna then returned to 
his capital. Then came the second invasion under Jhitam and Panch- 
mani. This time the conquest was complete. The ex-king of Gujarat 
after being refused asylum by Ramachandra sought and found a resting 
place in Yelingana. Thereafter we lose his trace. 
trig o ae ee. eve of he Chou 
Madhava and Kee eee arna had two Nagara ministers, 
: na abducted the wife of the former, 
and slew Kesava. Madhava thereupon went to “Ala ud-Din and brought 
s: Muslim army.*° Whatever may be the truth in the story regarding 
linens ee betrayal of his country is recorded by 
: > » as been said, witnessed the conquest of his 
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country. Merutunga in his Vicharaíreni writes that Madhava, Nagara 
Brahmin, brought the Muslims.*! The same denunciation of Madhava 
is found in a Gutko or genealogical table of the kings of Gujarat written 
about A.D. 1533.°* Hence the tradition which associates Madhava with 
bringing the Muslim army seems to be based on real fact. Karna was 
probably betrayed and had to flee from his capital precipitately, so that 
he did not have the time to remove his women from the capital all of 
whom fell in the hands of the conquerors. Thereafter the fallen monarch 
having tasted the bitter cup of humility to its last dregs vanished from 
history. 


This was the end of the Chaulukyas. 
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Devaladevi 5 

The history of the Chaulukyas ends with the final defeat of Karna, 
but all historians have shown an unusual interest in the fate of his 
daughter Devaladevi, since Amir Khusrau wrote his Ashiqa. Notable 
modern scholars such as, Thomas, Dowson, and following him, Haig, have 
accepted the version of the Indo-Persion poet as truth, and as unfortu- 
nately Dowson hasarded several wrong conjectures, those mistakes also 
have passed into history. Some modern Indian scholars, on the other 

- hand, have totally rejected as mythical the subject matter of the Ashiqa, 
and some have gone to the extent of denying the existence of Devaladevi.! 
This seems to be moving to the other extreme, for the beginning of 
Ashiga, where Khusrau gives a list of “Ala ud-Din's conquests is certain- 
ly historical. The problem is to find out where history ends and ima- 
ginative poetry begins, for the last part of the Ashiqa is undoubtedly un- 
alloyed fancy. 

We have seen that every Muslim historian, including Barani, state 
that the wives and daughters of Karna fell into the hands of the Muslims. 
Only Barani does not mention the name of Devaladevi? But that by 
itself is not sufficient for denying her existence, as his contemporary 
*Isami specifically mentions her. Barani's silence may mean that he was 
not interested in her fate, but "Isami, a poet, was, and took some pains to 
ascertain how exactly she was captured. Thereafter ‘Isami, not unnatural- 
ly, follows the Ashiga and ceases to be reliable. The difference in tempara- 
ment between Barani and ‘Isami is also noticeable between Nizim 
ud-Din and Badauni. Nizim ud-Din after stating that among the cap- 
tured ladies of Karna’s household Devaladevi was included never men- 
Hons her again. But Badauni, who had poetical pretensions, quoted 
lengthy extracts from the Ashiqa, as if those were pieces of historical 
evidence. Between the two of them, Nizim ud-Din certainly had shown 
better historical sense, so far as Devaladevi's episode is concerned. For, 
like Barani, he probably did not like to pin his faith on the Ashiga, but 
Nizam ud-Din had the evidence of the Futuh-us-Salatin before him,’ an 
advantage which probably was denied to Barani; for though Barani and 
Tami were contemporaries, there is reason to believe that the two were 
dew. Only Ferishia was gullible ennnen es anything about Kamala 
incredible behaviour as EN ven E LC Pe n 2: e 
devi's episode from th te i S ne meee On: ai Heme - 

P € narrative of *gossipy Badauni’s’ narrtive is highly 
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significant; it shows that even Badauni, who had a high regard for the 
poetical and historical value of the Ashiga, could not go to the extent of 
believing the absurd story of a lecherous woman asking her paramour to 
snatch her daughter from her natural guardian into a life of infamy. 
Even Ferishta had the good sense not to repeat Khusrau’s statement, that 
Karna was preparing to send his daughter to ‘Ala ud-Din with many | 
presents, when he suddenly took fright and fled away with her. Amir | 
Khusrau scems to have been suffering from a delusion that the Hindus | 
had no sense of honour and their women no sense of chastity. 

| Hence we must reject the episode of Kamaladevr as narrated by 

i Khusrau: he probably intended it to give a logical sequence to his love 

i poem. Of the wives of Karna captured by the Muslims, there might have 

been an unfortunate lady named Kamaladevi, but there is no reason to 

suppose that she willingly shared ‘Ala ud-Din’s bed. The same is true : I 
of Devaladevi. She might have been, and in view of the testimony of the | 
Muslim historians, probably was, married to Khizr Khan; but to assume | 
that she fell in love with the son of her father’s worst enemy would be 
caluminating her memory. 

The next chapter in Devaladevi's life is supposed to open with the 

murder of Khizr Khan by the order of Qutb ud-Din Mubarak Shah. As 

x part of the myth about Devaladevi was started by Dowson, it worth while 

if 

1. 

t 

| 

1 

| 

I 

1 

| 

| 


DEVALADEVI | 
| 
i 
| 
k 


to quote him: “When Qutb ud-Din Mubarak Shah had ascended the 
throne, to secure his own position, he had Khizr Khan and o:her of his 
own brothers murdered, The fate of Dewul Rani is doubtful. Khusrau 
says that her hands were cut off while she was clinging to her husband’s 
body, and implies that she was left among the slain though he says not 
so distinctly, Ferishta asserts that she was taken into Qutb ud-Din’s 
harem, and that she was also taken after his death by the villian, Khusrau 
Khan. Barani, who was intimately acquainted with the facts, is silent 


upon the subject, so that it may be hoped that the high born damsel 
ari”, which would have been 


escaped that union with ''the foul Parw 


worse than death"'.5 š 
Hodivala has shown that there is no such statement m the current text 


of the Ashiga to indicate that Devaladevi's hands were severed.’ About 
entering the harem of Qutb ud-Dīn, the information is given only by 
Badauni and Ferishta.? Amir Khusrau ends his poem with the death of 
Khizr Khan. It is true that Khusrau says that Khizr Khan was murdered : 


—— ——— ma = a e- 


| 


Ë a Se 
|! because Qutb ud-Din wanted to possess Devaladevi. Bur Sm ud 2 | 
|: had many of his brothers murdered in order to es riva MA f 

: i reas at the same desire di 
I to the throne, and there is no reason to suppose thi 


2 = : atic 
not prompt him to remove Khizr Khan. But one ie = Dd - 
about what happened to Devaladevi after the death o p : ee 
tona ded meno fare was a recognised practice amongs 1 
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kings. Probably Devaladevi had to share the fate of other 
Khizr Khan. 

Next, we have seen that on the authority of Ferishta, it has been 
concluded that Devaladevi was taken after Qutb ud-Din’s death by the 
Hindu convert, Khusrau Khan. But where Dowson expresses some 
doubt, Haig is positive and states: ‘‘Khusrau possessed himself of the 
person of the unfortunate princess Deval Devi, who had been successively 
the wife of Khizr Khan and of his brother and murderer Mubarak, 
Against the union with the foul outcaste who became her third husband 
‘her proud Rajput blood must indeed have risen'."19 One wonders if 
Sir Wolseley Haig, the great Persian scholar that he was, was not relying 
too much on the translation by Briggs, for Ferishta “does not say any 
such thing at all either in the Bombay text or Cawnpore Lithograph. 
The statement is one of the many unwarranted and misleading interpola- 
uons in the translation of Briggs. All that he, Barani, Nizar ud-Din, 
and Badauni state, is that Khusrau married ‘‘a wife’, or the “most 
honoured wife’, of Qutb ud-Din, and that Sultan Tughlak afterwards 
severely punished the individuals who had taken active part in or abetted 
the illegal Nikah or ceremony of marriage. But we know that Qutb ud- 
Din had several wives and neither Ferishta nor any other author declares 
that the wife of Qutb ud-Din with whom Khusrau went through the cere- 
mony of a marriage was Devaladevi. It is not unlikely that she was, as he 
asserts, forcibly taken into Qutb ud-Din’s harem after Khizr Khan's assas- 
sination, but Amir Khusrau, the only contemporary author who mentions 
Devaladevi, says nothing at all of her subsequent fate and there does not 
seem to be any warrant for indulging in these melancholy speculations and 
imaginings about her union with the ‘foul Parwari. Dowson was merely 
repeating the words of "Thomas, whose lamentations on her ‘after fate’ of 
becoming ‘the enforced wife of two succeeding Sultans’, and his senti- 
mental surmises about her “proud Rajput blood' which must have “risen 
against her union with the foul Pariah’, have more of the tragic glamour 
of the romance than that of the dry light of history’?.1! 

: Therefore, all that can be said about the fate of this unfortunate 
Princess, is that we know no more about her end than that of her father. 


Wives of 
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EPILOGUE - ^ 
11 
Later History of The Vaghelas š 3 
No definite information about the descendants of Karna Il is & 


known. According to Indraji, ‘though the main cities and all central - 
Gujarat passed under Mussalman rule a branch of the Vaghelas continued 
$ ` to hold much of the country to the west of Sabarmati, while other 
branches maintained their independence in the rugged land beyond 
Amba Bhawani between Virpur on the Mahi and Posina at the north- 
1 most verga of Gujarat’. 
An inscription of V.S. 1555 shows that a family of Vaghelds was 
ruling at a place called Dandahi, as feudatories of Mahmud Bigarha.? 
The Vaghela ruling family of the Rewa state have traditionally 
i claimed descent from the Vaghelas of Gujarat. In a manuscript of the 
Kathasaritsagara, transcribed in A.D. 1678 by one Rupani Sarma for 
I Maharaja Bhavasirnha of Rewa, Rupani added 99 verses at the end of the 
l; manuscript, giving the genealogy of his royal master? The genealogy 
begins with Karnadeva, of Gujarat, whose son was Sohagadeva. To Sohaga- = 
deva was born Sarangadeva, whose son Visladeva rose to prominence aK 
under the Bhars of Kalinjar.' His son was Bhimamalladeva, whose name 
we also obtain from the historical kavya, Virabhanudaya, where it is 
stated that Bhimadeva was the ancestor of the Vaghelas of Rewa. But 
whereas the Virabhanudaya begins the genealogy of the family with 
Bhimadeva, we have seen that Rupani carries it back to Karna. 
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CHAPTER XIÍ 
Chronology 


The principal sources for reconstructing the chronology of the 
Chaulukya kings of Gujarat are the inscriptions, the dated colophons of 
manuscripts, and the literary works. The literary sources consist of the 
two works by Merutunga, namely the Prabandhachintüámani and the 
Vicharasrent or the T'heravali! and several genealogical tables. Of the 
genealogical tables, two were discovered by R. G. Bhandarkar,? which 
mention the dates of the accession of each king, while two other discover- 
ed by Sri Sharma? and Bhau Daji’ give the duration of the reigns of cach 
king. Abul Fazl, in his Ain-î-Akbari, gives a genealogical list of Chau- | 
lukya kings.” | 

Before proceeding further, it will be necessary to consider the merits | 
and defects of the literary sources mentioned above, and we shall begin | 
Witt a critical analysis of the dates given in the Prabandhachintamani | 
(PC). | 

As most of the dates mentioned in the PC were thoroughly examined 
by R. Sewell, we cannot do better than quote his valuable observations | 
at some length. Sewell wrote: “There are several ways of writing history. | 
A conscientious historian does not invent details in the hope that their 
inaccuracy will remain undiscovered; but there have been authors who 
seek to present to their readers a false appearance of accuracy by men- 
tioning as facts minute details which have no existence except in their 
own brains Merutunga, the author of Prabandha Chintémani, an 
historical work of the early fourteenth century A.D., so far at least 
as regards the dates which he gives for the accession, etc. of the kings 
of Anahilavada during the period of about 400 years, appears to belong 
to the latter class. ......... it is desirable that students of history should | 
be warned against putting too much trust in his chronological asser- | 
tions. Parts at least of most of his dates appear to be mere blind shots | 
made at random, and to have been entered in order to give an appear- | 
ance of versimilitude to his Story. And if this is so, we have to be | 


cautious 1n our acceptance of the whole. Contemporary records are far 
better guides 


| "Merutunga generally gives us in his dates the following details: 
(i) the number of years of the Vikrama era, (ii) the lunar month and | 
tithi (1/30 of a lunation), (ii) the weekday, (iv) the nakshatra (the 
moon's place in the heaven), (v) the lagna (the zodiacal sign in the 
ascendant at the moment of the action recorded vitio. [ives within 
two hours the exact time of the day). All these elements of a date were 
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undoubtedly known to the framers of almanac of Merutunga’s time, 
but they were not generally in use during the earlier years of the period 
comprised in the book. The earliest mention of the lagna, for instance, 
in inscriptions known to the late Professor Kielhorn, is one of A.D. 945 
(IA, XXV, 281), but Merutuñga notes it as part of his earliest date, two 
hundred years before that time. Suspicion is therefore at once aroused. 
The nakshatra is stated in fifteen of Merutunga's dates, but not a single 
one is correct, most of them being quite impossible on the given lunar 
| day (tithi) of the month, and some of them absurdly so. He apparently 
did not understand the theory of the nakshatras, and wrote down their 
i names at haphazard......... 
“Let it be remembered that if a writer makes up his mind to make 
| a bold shot at the weekday corresponding to a lunar month and tithi in 
a year long gone by, he stands a fair chance of hitting either on the right 
day or on the day next to it. His chances are two in seven. As regards 
the lagna his chance of failure is very small, since in twenty-four hours 
the meridian passes through all the zodiacal signs. (Nevertheless Meru- 
tufiga is wrong in six cases out of eleven). But in the matter of the 
nakshatra be must choose one out of twenty-seven, and here Merutunga 
altogether breaks down. So that we are left with practically nothing 
but the weekday by which to judge of the accuracy of the given date...°” 
Sewell then examined all the dates of accession of kings furnished 
by Merutunga in the PC, and found that most of the dates given in 
that work cannot be reconciled with the weekdays. He therefore con- 
| cluded: ‘‘The true history of the kings of Anahilavada must be thresh- 
f ed out from a careful study of contemporary records, and no reliance 
can be placed on the chronology of Prabandha Chintdmani.” Though 
| there are manuscripts of the PC which do not contain all the mistakes 
| noted by Sewell, his contention is on the whole correct, and the ommis- 
| sion of nakshatra, and lagna etc., in one or two manuscripts, was probably 
| an attempt by later copyists to pass over the mistakes of Merutunga. 
| Merutunga was also the author of another work called the Vichara- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


$reni (VS) or the Theravalt, which is a work on chronology from very 


early times, and includes a chronology of the Chaulukyas of Gujarat. 


Not only the dates given in this work differ from those given in the PC, 


but an examination shows the VS to be yet less reliable than the BO, 
so that R. G. Bhandarkar was constrained to write about it as ae 
“The Vicharaíreni appears to me to be a curious composition. It p = 
the foundation of Patan in 821 Samvat instead of 802, the accession o 
at instead of 998, omits the reign of hamung, 
allabharaja instead of 6 months, represents 
adhavala instead of a son, and contains 
titled to our confidence at 


Mülaraja in 1017 Samv 
assigns fourteen years to V 
Visaladeva to be a brother of Vir 
several other mistakes. It is therefore not en 
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all, though Dr. Bühler follows it in giving the dates of the Vaghela 
princes". In reply to this criticism Bühler wrote: ''......., for my 
reliance on which (Vicharasreni) Dr. Bhandarkar blames me. The text 
of the latter work no doubt contains mistakes which are due to clerical 
errors in the original of the bad copies of the Government and Bhau 
Daji’s collection. Thirteen or fourteen years ago, I really saw a good 
copy at Baroda, but could not obtain it......... But I would not now pin 
my faith on any fatiavali or Prabandha, whose assertions, like those of 
the Puranas, can only be accepted provisionally in the absence of really 
historical information from contemporary works, inscriptions and 
manuscripts”’.§ 

The last conclusion of the great Indologist stands to-day as valid as 
it was the day it was written, and we shall try to reconstruct the chrono- 
logy of the Chaulukyas on the lines indicated by Bühler; ut before 
proceeding further, we shall mention a few other literary sources which 
would be utilised in the present work. These include the two genea- 
logical tables or patiavalis discovered by Bhandarkar, which have been 
designated hereafter as Bhl and Bh2. Bühler, however, had as little 
faith in Bh] and Bh2,° as Bhandarkar had in the VS, but as we shall 
see, Bhl and Bh2, though not free from errors, are more accurate than 
Merutunga’s works. Another chronological table? a more recent dis- 
covery, is full of blunders, and we would not have noticed it here but 
for the fact that it is the only work hitherto discovered which mentions 
the name of the usurper Jayantasirhha also known as Jayasimha. In the 
chronological table he is called Laghu Jayasithha. Probably perplexed 
at not knowing the history of the period, this work (hereafter referred 
to as GS) places the reign of the usurper after the end of 65 years of 
Bhima's reign. This shows that the tradition of Jayantasimha existed 
though the Chroniclers—whose works have been discovered,—tried to 
conceal the usurpation. š A 

‘Abul Fazl, the great historian of Akbar’s reign, in his celebrated 
work, the Ain-i-Akbari, gives a genealogical table of the Chaulukya kings 
and the number of years they ruled, but this table, also, is full errors.!! 

We shall, therefore, try to reconstruct the chronology of the Chau- 
lukyas fom inscriptions and dated colophons, but in the absence of 


such. sources it will be necessary to have récourse to the literary sources 
bearing in mind their limitations. 


From the Sambhar inscri 


j ption of Jayasimha, we learn that Müla- 
raja ascended the throne in V 5 


š | : :S. 998 (A.D. 941-42)? and his last known 
` date, given in his Balera plate, is V.S. 1051 (A.D. 995).15 “Thus from 
epigraphic evidences, we find that he reigned at least for 53 years 
According to PC, Mularaja enjoyed a rei 
V.S. 993 (though in two MSS. the dat 
as V.S. 998)! Bhl and Bh? give V. 
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accession, and state that he reigned upto V.S. 1053, while ‘according. to 
the VS, Mularaja reigned from V.S. 1017 to 1053. As the year V.S. 1053 
is common to most of the literary sources and does not mitilate against 
any known date, Mularaja may be said to have reigned from V.S. 998 
to 1053. 
For determining the regnal periods of the next three monarchs no 
epigraphic record is available. According to the PC, Bhl, and Bh2, 
Chamunda came to the throne in V.S. 1053 (997-98 A.D.), and ruled till 
V.S. 1066. VS and GS place Chamunda in the Chapotkata list, while 
‘Abul Fazl rightly places him amongst the Chaulukyas as the son of 
Milaraja and credits him, apparently correctly, with a reign of thirteen 
years. Hence it may be assumed that Chamunda reigned from V.S. 
1053-1066.'° 
According to the PC, Bhl, and Bh2, Vallabha came to the throne 
in V.S. 1066 and died six months later. ‘Abul Fazl and GS also assign 
to him a reign period of only six months.!° The VS alone state that 
Vallabha came to the throne in V.S. 1052 and reigned for fourteen years; 
undoubtedly Merutunga was adding thirteen years of Chamunda’s reign 
to that of his son, to cover his misplacement of the former in the 
Chapotkata list. It is also apparent from the Dvyasraya, that Vallabha 
had enjoyed a very short reign, which probably explains the ommission 
of his name from the genealogy of the Chaulukya kings in certain 
Chaulukya records. One is therefore justified in assigning to Vallabha 
a reign of only six months. š 
Durlabha, therefore, came to the throne in V.S. 1066, as stated in 
the PC, Bhl, and Bh2; and according to all these sources, Durlabha’s 
reign came to an end V.S. 1078. But according to several Kharatara- 
gachchha-pattüvalis, Durlabha was reiging in VS. 1080 (A.D. 1023-24), 
when the Kharataragachchha was established. The date of the incep- 
tion being of very great importance to the gachchha, it is less likely to 
have committed any mistake about it, than the sources mentioned 
above, about the date of the death of Durlabha. We may assume there- 
fore that Durlabha reigned at least upto V.S. 1080. But his reign must 
` - when Sultan Mahmüd attacked 
have come to an end soon after, for, when m 4 
Gujarat in A.D. 1025, Bhima I was on the throne. M Ed rd 
Anahilapataka by the end of December 1025, and Id : B 2 
6th January, 1026. Hence we may assume. Durlabha LONG puse 
from V.S. 1066 to 1080 (c. 1010:1024 A-D) — ^... V.S. 1080. The 
Bhima I therefore succeeded Durlabha some t me e cc 
first epigraphical date for Bhima, known from his Kadi an and 
: Q N m. epieraphical date is: V.S. 
grants, is V.S. 1086,!® while his last known , Pe NS) AU iun 
1120.19 According to Merutunga, (both PC = A IS x 
ended in V.S. 1120, while according to Bhl, Mee eee. 
On qo. > earliest recorded date of Bhima’s 
date being missing in Bh2. As the ea 
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successor Karna is V.S. 1131?° (A.D. 1074), Bhima must have died some 
time between V.S. 1120 to 1131, but in. the absence of any definite 
information, we are inclined to believe that he died nearer V.S. 1190 
than 1130. Though a reign of fifty years is by no means unusual, we 
might for the present accept the PC's version, that Bhima reigned for 
42 years. Hence if Bhima ascended the throne in V.S. 1080, he probably 
reigned up to V.S. 1122. 

Karna therefore succeeded Bhima some time in V.S. 1199. We 
have seen that the earliest known inscription of this king is dated V.S 
1131; his last known recorded date is supplied by his Sunak grant dated 
V.S. 1148 (A.D. 1091)?! He probably reigned up to V.S. 1150, as his son 
is said to have been crowned in that year. 

The coronation of Siddharaja, according to the PC, took place on 
Saturday, the third day of the dark fortnight of Pausa, in the nakshatra 
of Sravana, in the lagna of Taurus, V.S. 1150. . Now, this happens to be 
one of the few dates in the PC which has been-found to be regular-and 
works out to 7th January, 1094. We shall, however, presently see, in 
the case of the date of Kumarapala's accession as given in the PC, that 
even if a given date of the PC agrees with the given weekday, that does 
mot constitute a proof of that date’s historical accuracy. But in the case 
of Kumarapala, the mistake is of one year only, and in the present 
instance, Bhl, Bh2, and the VS, all mention V.S. 1150 as the year of the 
ce i Esos The earliest known inscription of this monarch 

ed V.S. ;- and from the colophon of a ci Nisitha- 
churnt, we learn that Siddharaja was 2 the Ano M ag 
ae 5 these poet therefore, it seems that one may accept V.S. 
as the year of Siddharaja' accession. Hi «now . 
1200, found in his Bali stone eee ns o E one 
ae Siddharaja, thus, reigned from V.S. 1150 to 1200 
Sumarapala evidently could not hav He: 
VS. ¥200, but all the literary sources Nes dics AE n 
WANI This was probably due to-the misc ders e throne 
E redi a thai m 2 o the misunderstanding of a 
DOSE apala would ascend the throne after 
years were completed from Vikrama25 
Siddharaja is V.S. 1900, ; Rut Encwn due oe 
EHE -. 1200, it may be concluded that he died in that year 
as succeeded by Kumarapala The 1 
Kumárapála is V.S, 1998 a ae - the last known recorded date of 
ro a the eslophon y ich we obtain from the Nadlai stone inscrip- 
that this reign ended in VS sean IPE” Meruturiga in the PC states 
ended in V.S 1 >. 1230, whereas in the VS he says that it 
n V.S. 1229. Both Bh] and Bh2 gi 
We E cf Kumba pala give V.S. 1230 as the year of 
Peel date for Na : UL i the earliest known epi- 
ave died > V9. 122955, so that Kumarapala must 
-on or before that year, but: T ss 
Bete e the ano ut. not. earlier than V.S. 1228. We 
i awn year of Kumnrapala.is;V.S. 1228, it 
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will not be rash to assume that he died the next year, 
period extended from V.S. 1200 to 1229, 

Ajayapala, we have seen, must have succeeded Kumarapála in V.S. 
1229 (if not in V.S. 1228). The last known date of this king is found 
in the colophon of a manuscript which is dated: Tuesday, the Ist day 
of the bright half of Chaitra, V.S. 1232, and is equivalent to Tuesday, 
25th March, A.D. 11752" Only the VS gives V.S. 1232 as the closing 
year of Ajayapala's reign, but according to the PC, Bhl, and Bh2, Ajaya- 
pala's reign ended in V.S. 1233. But from the Brahmanwada plate, we 
learn that Ajayapala’s successor, Mülaraja II, was on the throne on 
Monday, llth of the bright half of Chaitra, V.S. 1232, which is equi- 
valent to 6th April, 1175.? Thus Ajayapala’s reign must have come 
to an end between 25th March and 6th April, 1175. 

Müularaja II, evidently ascended the throne in V.S. 1282. Accord- 
ing to the PC, Bhl and Bh2, Mülarája's reign ended in V.S. 1235, while 
the VS places the same event in V.S. 1234. We have already shown that 
there are reasons to believe that Mülaraja defeated Mutizz ud-Din in 
V.S. 1235 (A.D. 1178). The earliest known year of Malaraja’s successor, 
Bhima II, is V.S. 1235.5! Mularaja, therefore, may be presumed to have 
died in that ycar, so that his reign probably extended from V.S. 1232 
to 1235. 

Bhima Il, who was on. the throne in V.S. 1235, enjoyed the longest 
reign of all the kings of the dynasty. The last known epigraphic date 
of Bhima is V.S. 1296,?? and the only known date of his successor, 
Tribhuvanapala, is V.S. 1299? Hence Bhima's reign must have come 
to an end between V.S. 1296 and 1299. Merutunga does not notice 
Tribhuvanapala at all, but states in the PC that Bhima reigned for 
63 years beginning from V.S. 1235. Thereafter the PG relates the 
exploits of the Vaghelàs and their ministers, and though it mentions 
the coronation of Visaladeva, it does not mention the date of that event. 
In the VS, Merutunga merely notices Bhima's accession in VS. 1235, 
and adds drily, ‘tato Gajjanakarajyam’, (then began the reign of s 
Ghaznivides) after which he begins the chronology of the AER 
But Tribhuvanapala’s reign is recorded in Bhl, Bh2, and the od | 
and Bh2 stating further that Tribhuvanapala (or Tihunapala as he is 
called in all the three works) came to the throne in V.S. 1298. We may, 
therefore, conclude that Bhima’s reign came to an end in va 1298, a 
that his reign extended from V.S. 1285 to 1298, which covers'a perio 
of 63 years as stated in the PC. i 

Tribhavanapala, therefore, came to the throne in s D E 
only record of his reign so far discovered is dated ve ee = nee 
to GS, he reigned for 2 years and 12 deyes ERE en > 152. Jayasimha 
II a reign period of 65 years and has as his sucesor e He p 
its details are of little value. According to Bhl and Bh2, Tri 


, SO that his reign 
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pala’s reign came to an end in V.S. 1802, which was also the year of 
Visaladeva's accession; but according to the VS, Visaladeva ascended the 
throne in V.S. 1300. But as Merutunga does not mention Tribhuva- 
napala, his date for the beginning of the Vaghela rule can have no 
independent value. and must be rejected untill it is corroborated by 
better evidence. For the present, therefore, we have to accept the date 
given in Bhl and Bh2, and fix V.S. 1302 as marking the end of 
"Inbhuvanapàla's reign. 

Visaladeva, the first king of the Vaghela dynasty, therefore, ascended 
the throne in V.S. 1302. 'The earliest known inscription of his 
reign is dated V.S. 1308," and his last known inscription is 
dated V.S. 1317 (A.D. 1266).°° But the earliest mention of Visaladeva as 
Maharajadhiraja is found in the colophon of a manuscript dated V.S. 
1503.75 As the earliest known date of Visaladeva's successor, Arjunadeva, 
is found in the colophon of a manuscript dated V.S. 1319,°7 it is apparent 
that Visaladeva's reign must have come to an end on or before that 
year. According to Bh] and Bh2, Visaladeva's reign ended in V.S. 1390, 
while the VS states that his reign ended in V.S. 1818. Bhl and Bh? are 
obviously wrong, and probably the VS is correct in this particuliar 
instance. Hence it may be concluded that Visaladeva's reign extended 
from V.S. 1302 to 1318. 

Arjunadeva, therefore, came to the throne in V.S. 1818, and wc 
learn from his Girnar inscription that he reigned at least up to V.S. 
1530.?* According to Bhl and Bh2, Arjunadeva reigned up to V. S. 1333, 
and according to the VS, Arjunadeva was succeeded by Sarangadeva in 
V.S. 1381, which may be accepted, because the earliest known date of 
the latter is V.S. 1332.59 But Rama the elder son of Arjunadeva prob- 
ably ruled for a short period, which is not recorded in any literary source 
yet discovered. Probably he was on the throne for a few months only 
during V.S. 1331, so that we may conclude that Arjunadeva’s reign 
extended from V.S. 1318 to 1331. 

As we have assumed above, Rama ruled only for a few months in 
V.S. 1381, so that Sarangadeva probably ascended the throne in V.S. 1331 
as stated in the V.S. The last known date’ of Sarangadeva is found in 
the Abu Vimala Vasahi inscription,!? dated V.S. 1350, so we must reject 
the statement in the VS, that he was succeeded by Karna II in V.S. 
1335.0 According to Bhl and Bh2, Karna II ascended the throne in 
V.S. 1353, which seems to be more likely. Sarangadeva’s reign, therc- 
fore, may be said to have extended from V.S. 1331 to 1853. o 

"Karna, therefore, came to the throne in VS. 1353. One of his 
inscriptions is probably dated V.S. 135(3) and another V.S., 1854. 
According to'GS, the reign of Karna ‘came to an end when the Muslims 
came to Gujarat in V.S. 1351 (A.D. 1293-94). This date cannot be 
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correct, as ‘Ala ud-Din ascended the throne in A.D. 1296. According to 
the VS, Bhl, and Bh2, Karna’s reign ended in V.S. 1360 (A.D. 1803-04), 
and until further materials are discovered, this date should be accepted 
as the year which saw the fall of the last Hindu ruler of Gujarat. 
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Raji m. Liladevi 
| 
Malaraja m. Madhavi 
(c. 998-1053) 
| 2 
Chāmundarāja 
(c. 1053-1066: 


| | 
Vallabharaja Durlabharája 7 iud m. Lakshmi 
(c. 1066) (c. 1066-1080) | 
reigned for about 
6 months only) 


| (c. 1080-1122) | 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE (X) 
All the dates refer to the Vikrama Samvat. 
Names in italics are of persons who did not reign. 


Udayamati m. Bhima—Bakuladevi 


Karna m. Mayanalladevi Kshemaràja 


(c. 1122-1150) | 


Jayasimha Siddharaja Devaprasada 


(c. 1150-1200; | 


| | 


daughter Káüchanadevi m, Arnoraja  Tribhuvanapêla m. Kašhmiradevi 


(c. 1200-1229) 


| 


Ajayapila m. Naiki 


Someávara (Sakambhari 3 -1922 
Chāhamäna king) (e E ) 


| | | | 


opaladevi m. Kumiirapiila Mahipala — Kirtipüla  Premaladevi ^ Devaladevi 


m. m. 
Krishnadeva  Arnorája 


Milaraja IT Bhima II m. Sumaladevi 


(c. 1232-1235) 


(c. 1235-1298) 


| 


(Relation unknown) 


Pribhuvanapala 
(c. 1298-1502) 


p- 
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| All the dates refer to the Vikrama Samvat. 
| Names in italics are of persons who did not reign. 


3 
| 
| VAGHELAS 
| Ë Dhavala m. Kumarapila’s mother's sister 
| 
| Arnorája m. Salakhanadevi 
| Lovanaprasüda m, Madanarajñi 
| a A Blt Gua 
| 
| Viradhavala Virama 
Pratápamallu Visaladeva 
| (c. 1502-1518) 
Arjunadeva 
| (c. 1518-1931) 
| i e 
| 
Rama Sarangadeva 


(c. 1331. Reigned for (c. 1851-1353) 
a.few months only) 


Karna II 
(e. 1853-1360) 
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CHAPTER XIII 
Administration and Revenue 


It has been related in the previous pages how the small principality 
established by Mularaja I was gradually developed by his successors into 
an extensive kingdom. In the days of its largest expansion, that js 
roughly between A.D. 1140-1180, this kingdom included the territory 
now called southern Rajputana, including Kiradu and Mewad in the 
north, western part of Malava upto Bhilsa in the east, and the whole of 
Lata in the south, whiJe in the west it was bounded by the Arabian sea 
and included Cutch and Saurashtra. Part of this territory belonged to 
feudatory princes, and the rest was divided for administrative purposes 
into various units, called Mandalas, Vishayas, Pathakas and unions of 
villages in descending order of sizes. The villages formed the basic unit 
of administration. 

A mandala was the largest administrative division, but two such 
mandalas, namely Lata and Saurashtra, have also been called deía! and 
we find a reference to (la) Latadesamandalam in a manuscript of Pañcha- 
vastuka.“ It is known that during the Gupta period ‘defa’ denoted 
a technical territorial division ; for example we learn from an inscrip- 
tion of Chandragupta IL? that the town of Nashti was situated. within 
the Sukuli desa; again from the Junagadh rock inscription we learn that 
Skandagupta had sent goptrin to every deía.! Later, however, deša was 
sometimes used as a synonym of mandala. Thus in two grants of 
Amma II5 the kingdom of the Eastern Chalukyas is called Vengi-desa, 
while in a grant of Amma I° and of Bhima Il,’ it is called Vengi- 
mandala. Evidently during the period under review also deía and 


mandala were used as Synonymous terms, though mandala was more 
frequently used. 


From the Chaulukya inscriptions we get the names of the following 


mandalas: — 
1. Ashtadasasata-mandala PO, III, 71 
2. Avanti-mandala IA, XLII, 258 
3. Bhaillasvami-maha-dvddasaka-mandala IA, XVIII, 347 
4. Dadhipadra or Godrahaka-mandala TA, X, 159. 
5. Gürjara-mandala or Gürjaratrà-mandala do, EI, VIII, 219. 
6. Lata-mandala = a 
7. Kachchha-mandala IA, VI, 193. 
8. Medapata-mandala AIOC. VII, 643. 
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| 9, Narmadatata-mandala IA, XVIII, 83. 

| 10. Satyapura-mandala EI, X, 76. 

| ll. Sarasvata-mandala IA, VI, 191. 

| 12. Saurashtra-mandala IA, XVIII, 113. 
13. Timvanaka-mandala IA, XI, 337. 
14. Ghritapadi-mandala* PO, III, 90. 


Dr. H. D. Sankalia suggests that Khetaka-mandala so frequently 
mentioned in the Rashtraküta records continued to exist during this 
period though no reference to it is found in any Chaulukya inscrip- 
tion.) However, we find in the colophon of a MS. and the Lekhapad- 


ü; dhali mention of a Khetakadhara-mandala, included within which was 
i Chaturuttara-chaulurasika'’® (a group of villages) which is probably 
i identical with Cahtuśchaturottara, mentioned in a manuscript written’ 
[ during the,reign of Sarangadeva.'! Chaturottara has been identified 
with modern Charotara, a portion of Gujarat north of Baroda, while 


Chaturasika was modern Chorasi, also in Gujarat east of Baroda.'* The 
Khetaka-mandala and the Khetakadhara-mandala might have been 
identical, but elsewhere in the Lekhapaddhati, Khetakadhara is described 
as a pathaka.'? 

Tha Ashtadasa$ata-mandala was near Chandrávati and included 
Abu. It is mentioned only once in an inscription of Sarangadeva, and 


probably was formed out of the territories of the Paramaras of Abu 
after they had ceased to reign. 
| The Avanti and the Bhaillasvami-mahádvadasaka-mandala com- 
I prised the western Malava, Bhaillasvāmī being modern Bhilsa. 
| The Dadhipadra and Godrahaka mandalas included most of the Gocthna 
| Pafichmahal district and probably also parts of Jhabua, Ratlan and 
| other states. 
| The Lata-mandala was formed Dy the southern half of Broach 
district, Surat district and the northern part of Thana district. 
1 Kachchha-mandala included most of the modern territory of Cutch. 
| The Narmadatata-mandala was formed by the eastern part of the 
| Broach district, the territory on either side of Narmada, comprising 
| parts of Rajpipla state, and Sankheda taluka. = Sanak ema 
| The Jodhpur state formed the Satyapura-mandala. Cc MEI 
| Saurashtra-mandala comprised either the whole or most i the terri 
| tory included within the Kathiawad peninsula, modern Saurashtra. 
| The Sarasvata-mandala, which was the cradle of Chaulukya Powe 
| was formed by the sarar AA Mehsana prant, Radhanpura and Palanpur 
States minus Dehgam taluka. f 
| o is a Kathiawad near Bhavnagar. There is some 
doubt as to its proper classification. The only inscription in which RC 
Mehr king Jagamalla as king ə 


place is mentioned seems to refer to one 
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of Timvanaka, but later in the same Inscription’ reference is ; 
Timvanaka-mandala. (Timvanake-mandale- karaniya-pujamaátya). 
: Ghritapadi-mandala was in Cutch and included the village of Rays 
It has already been stated that next to mandala, the territorial unit 
of administration was a vishaya, but in the whole range of Chaulukya 
records we find the mention of three vishayas only, namely, Vardhi. 
vishaya, Gambhuta-vishaya, and Nagasarika-vishaya. Vardhi-vishaya is 
mentioned in an inscription of Mülaraja I of A.D. 974 and in another 
inscription of Bhima I of A.D. 1034.15 Gambhuta-vishaya is mentioned 
in an inscription of Mülaraja, Karna I and Jayasimha.!? In subsequent 
records, however, we find mention of Vardhi-pathaka and Gambhuta- 
pathaka.!* Nagasarika-vishaya in Lata is mentioned in one inscription 
of Karna I only.'? In a document dated V.S. 1288 quoted in the Lekha- 
paddhatr, there is mention of a Nusari-pathaka.?* Probably Mülaràja 
had inherited a system in which the division of mandala into vishayas 
Was the normal practice, but later it having been experienced that group- 
ing of pathakas into a mandala offered greater advantages, the earlier 
System was discarded and vishayas were transformed into pathakas. 
Similarly in the newly conquered territory of Lata, Karna I had to accept 
the administration as he found it, but later Nagasarika-vishaya was 
transformed into Nusari-pathaka. 


nade to 


The pathakas were composed of villages, unions of villages and: 


towns. From the inscriptions we learn the names of the following 


pathakas: — 
i Bhringarika-chatuhshashthi-pathaka IA, XVIII, 344, 347 
2. Chalisa-pathaka IA, VI, 200 
3. Danddahi-pathaka IA, VI, 210; IA, XI, 71 
4, Dhanadahara-pathaka EI, XXI, 172 
5. Gambhuta-pathaka TA, VI, 195, 198 
6. Lathivadra-pathaka BH.Ins, 159 
7. Pürnna-pathaka IA, XVIII, 83 
8. Talabhadrika-shaltriméal-pathaka JBBRAS, XXVI, 257 
9. Urbhaloda-pathaka IA, X, 159 
10. Vishaya-pathaka TA, VI, 210 
ll. Vardhi-pathaka IA, VI, 198, 202, 205, 207 
12 Valauya-pathaka IA, VI, 204 


~ The Bhringarika-chatuhs 
Bhaillasvami-mahadvadataka.n 
probably included in this pat 
Was composed of 64 villages. 
The Chalisa-pathaka w 
mahals. 
The Dandahi-pathaka 
Mehasena and perhaps Kh 


hashthi-pathaka was included within the 
Mandala, and the city of Udayapur was 
haka. The name implies that the pathaka 


as composed of parts of Kadi and Kalol 


Was composed of parts -of Sidhpur, Visnagar, 
eralu mahals. 
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The Gambhuta-palhaka was composed of parts of Chansma, Patan 
and Sidhpur mahals. 

The Purnna-pathaka was situated within Narmadatata-mandala. 
The Talabhadrika-shallrimsat-pathaka was situated in A 

The Urbhaloda-pathaka comprised the territory near modern 


Dohad. 
The  Vishaya-pathaka was probably. partly situated within the 
il modern Kadi mahal and included parts of Vijapur and Mehasana 


mahals in the north and Sabarmati in the south. 
Lathivadra palhaka was in Saurashtra. 
Vardhi-pathaka was composed of Viramgam-laluka and parts of 
Chansama-mahal and perhaps of Harij.” : 
From inscriptions we get the names of the following union of 


villages: 
j > 
| l. Srimad-Ananadapura-pratibaddha- 
shadvimsaly-Gdhika-grama-salam E.I., I, 317 
2: ; Ghadahadika-dvadasaka IA, VI, 193 
9r Makhulagamva-grama-dvichatvarunsal IA, XVIII, 83 
4. Ratnapura-chaturasika Bh. Ins., 206 
5. Gambhuta-pralibaddha-chatus-chatvarimsat- ; 
adhika-grama-satam journal of the Oriental 


Institute, Baroda Il, 
(1953) 369. 


There have been difference of opinion amongst scholars regarding 
the significance of these numbers, but in our case the use of the word 
I ‘pratibaddha’ in connection with Anandapura and Gambhuta distinct- 
| ly shows that the figures following the place names indicated the num- 
| bers of villages included within the unit. This point is made absolute- 
| ly clear by Abhayatilaka Gani, when in explaining a verse of the 
| Doyasraya he states that Siddharaja donated many villages under Sinha- 
pura: Simhapura-pratibaddhan-anekan graman.”” Practically in the 
same sense the word ‘pralibaddha’ has been used by Sandhyākaranan- 
din who describes his native village ‘as: $ri-Paundravardhanapura- 
pralibaddhah punyabhi Brihadvatuh.”* The commentator of ae 
Ramacharita explains that pratibaddha means samlagna, that is closely 
Situated or attached. Hence for cxample, $rimad-Anandapura-pratibad: 
dha-shadviisaty-adhika-grama-satam would therefore, mean 126 villages 
| Situated close to or attached to the city of Anandapura, which. 1s 
| represented by modern Vadnagar. Similarly, Gambhuta must have 
| consisted of 144 villages. ndo 
| Makhulagamva-grama-dvichatvarimsal, also must have consiste 2 
| 
| 
| 


villages. It was situated within Purnna-pathaka. Though the word 


= 2 : Lic or mn apura- 
grama is not mentioned with Ghadabadika-dvadasaka and Ratnapura 5 
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chaturasika, it is evident that these too were unions of Villages wi 
two cities Ghadahadika and Ratnapura as the head-quarters, 
hadika was situated in Cutch and Ratnapura probably in 
Baroda. 

Besides these we get the names of several territorial units fr 
work called Lekhapaddhati (LP) which is a collection of 
ments. These divisions are the following : — 


th the 
Ghada. 
northern 


om the 
model docu. 


l. Khetakadhara-mandala LP. 17 
2. -do- -pathaka ERS 5 
3. Dandahi-pathaka LP. 24 
4. Dandahiya-pathaka LP. 34 
5. Nusari-pathaka LP. 54 
6. Mandali-pathaka_, LP. 24 
7. Chaturuttara-chaturasika EP 17 


Of the above mentioned units, we have already discussel the situa- 
tion of nos. |, 2 and 7. Dandahi and Dandahiya pathakas seem to be 
the same as Dandahi-pathaka mentioned above. Nusari-pathaka is said 
to have been situated in Lata, and is evidently the Nagasarika-vishaya 
in Lata, that is modern Naosari. Mandali-pathaka probably derived 
its name from Mandali, a modern place of the same name in north 


Gujarat 21 miles south of Delmal, and mentioned -in Kadi 
Ajayapala. 


grant of 


GOVERNMENT 


Succession. The king was at the head of the administration. ‘The 
power, if any, exercised by the Yuvaraja or the heir-apparent is not 
known. There is only one grant issued by a Yuvardja, but that was 
issued by Chamundaraja while his father Mularaja had hardly establish- 
cd himself?! Hence it may not be taken as a general rule. The king 
Was succeeded by his eldest son, failing whom thc younger son succeed- 
cd. In case the king died without any son he was succeeded by his 
brother or nephew or nephew's son. 
Departments 

For the purpose of administration the 
been divided into several ‘karanas’ or 
The work Lekhapaddhati, whic 
begins with a verse25 
found: — 


l. $rrkarana: Chief Secretariat. 
lukya records which show that it was under a Mahamalya. The Nil- 
gunda plates of Vikramaditya VI mention a Srt-haran-adhikari-sarow- 


adhyaksha (EI, XII, 154), who seems to be identical with the Maha 
matya of the Sri-karana, 


2. Vyaya-karana: 


government scems to have 
'secretariats! that is departments. 
hich is a collection of model documents, 
in which the names of the following karanas are 


It is mentioned in many Chau- 


The accounts department. It is mentioned 1 
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the Gala inscription of Jayasimha, from which we learn that it was 
under a mahdmdalya (JBBRAS, XXV, 322) Durlabharaja is said to 
have buillt a house for Pyaya-karana. (PCJ. 20). 

3. Dharmüdhikarana: Department of justice. 

4. Mamndapika-karama: Department for collecting ‘Sulka’; that 
is various taxes, hence may be called the department in charge of excise, 
customs and octroi. Mandapiké in the sense of ‘Sulka-mandapika 
has been used in the Nadol inscription of Kumarapala and the Cintra- 
prasasti of Sarangadeva.?* Both Bhandarkar and Bühler translated 
"mandapikà as customs house. 

5. Velükula-karaga: Department in charge of harbour. From the 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea,” we learn that the mouth of the river at 
Broach was found with difficulty, because the shore of the river was very 
low, and even when one found the passage, navigation was still difficult 
becaus? of the shoals at the mouth of the river. “Because of this”, we 
learn from the Periplus, “native fisherman in the King’s ervice, station- 
ed at the very entrance in well-manned large boats called trappaga . . .. - 
go up the coast as far as Syrastrene (Saurashtra), from which they pilot 
vessels to Barygaza." Further details of navigational difficulties are also 
given in the Periplus. It is clear therefore that during the Ist century 
A.D. there was at Broach arrangements for piloting ships into the har- 
bour. Now, the Chaulukyas controlled Broach for a very long time and 
it is quite likely that such arrangements for piloting ships continued 
during their period, and that the Velakula-karana was the department 
which controlled the pilots. Besides piloting there are other works in 
connection with a harbour, and the VFelakula-karaua might have been 
in charge of those works as well. The Chaulukyas also controlled the 
important ports of Cambay and Somnath, which in those days were porls 
of some importance. Hence it is quite likely that the work of the Vela 
hula-karana was not confined to Broach only, but was extended over all 
the ports in the Chaulukya kingdom. 

6. Jala-Patha-karama: Department in charge of roads and water 
ways. We shall see later that a document in LP shows that a lessee of a 
village was obliged to maintain the roads. These roads werc probably 

the Rāja-mārga, mentioned in the Royal Asiatic Socicty grant of Bhus 
IL?* Margapati or, guardian of the roads, is mentioned in an ea on 
of Yasovarmadeva (EL, XX, 41) but from similar expressions genes 
in the Rajatarangint, marga pali was taken to mean guardian of ine pase 
or frontiers. But this margapati is also called a mantrin, which S e 
indicate that he was the minister in charge of the roads. Os 2D 
officer with similar duties was employed by the Chaulukya kings to look 
after the king's highway. 

7. Ghalikagriha-karana: 
meni is not clear. We learn 


The exact significance of this depart- 
from the Cintra-prasasti that there was a 
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jirna-ghalikalaya! near the temple of Somanatha; this jo ha-ghalikdlaya 
was translated by Buhler as ‘old water clock’ on the analogy of the 
modern Gujarati word ‘Ghadial’ which means any kind of time piece, 
which Bühler believed was derived from the word ‘ghalikalaya’. But it 
seems that a building was intended by *jornma-ghatikalaya! as the term Was 
used to denote a boundary. Fortunately, from two illustrations from a 
manuscript which shows a building with the caption 'ghatikagriha 2», it 
is now clear that the term meant a building. 

A reference to *ghalikagriha is found in the Prabandhachintàmagi, 
where it is stated that Durlabharaja built a vyaya-karaga, an elephant’s 
stable along with a ghalikagriha (wyaya-harana-hasti-sala-ghajiké-griha 
Sahitam kavitam). Tawney translated this ghalikagriha as clock tower,” 
But it is difficult to believe that in those days when sand clocks or water 
clocks were the usual instruments for measuring time, anyone would 
build a tower to house these instruments, Moreover, from the illustra- 
tions mentioned above, it appears that though the front portion of the 
ghatikagriha was shaped like a tower, it was mainly an open hall, with 
high wall on one side. As for Bühler's assumption that ghalika was 
derived from ghadial, we find in Hemachandra's DeSsinadmamala (IL v. 
105) the words ghadi and ghadiaghada (i.e. ghatikaghala or ghalikaghaja 
Kielhorn) for both of which the Sanskrit equivalent has been given by 
Hemachandra as “goshih?. Goshthi during this period meant a board of 
trustees, as we learn from several inscriptions, and as in the manuscript 
the illustrations shows the ghatikagriha just in front of a temple it might 
have been the place where the trustees used to meet. On the other hand, 
if we suppose that in the illustration the ghalikagriha was placed near a 
temple due to fortuitous circumstances, it may be contended that ghaliha 
Was really derived from ghadial and the hall was the office of the Mana- 
dhyaksha who according to the Arthasastra (IL, 20) was employed to 
measures time and distance. 

The word ghatika is however found in several Pallava inscriptions 
and was translated by Kielhorn as “an establishment (probably found in 
most cases by a king) for holy and learned men, such as is often men- 
tioned in Other inscriptions under the name Brahmapuri." (EI, VIII, 26). 

ua therefore, may mean either a clock, a board of trustees or 
an educational institution. Of these three explanations the last one 
scems to be the best, as we know from the fragmentary Kirtistambha ins- 
cription of Siddharāja that a teaching house for teachers (upadhyaya- 
Siksha-griham) stood on the Sahasralinga lake. We also learn from the 


Duyasraya that there were educational institutions by the side of the 


Sahasralinga lake.?! The buildings must have been erected bv Siddharaja 
himself. Thus, as steps w š 


ere taken to instruct the teachers it may be pre- 
sumed that the state wa 


U s taking a keen interest in the education of the 
people, We have also seen that from the Pallava inscriptions it appears 
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as if the ‘ghalika’ or the educational institutions were built by the king. 
Ghatika-griha-karana therefore seems to mean ‘department n charge of 
the educational institutes’ or in a more restricted sense the buildings of 
such institutes. Fort it is quite likely that in those days the king discharged 
his duties by constructing buildings and maintaining them, while the 
actual education remained the particular province of the Brahmana. 

8. Tanka$ala-karana: Department in charge of mint. We learn 
from the Lekhapaddhaii that there was a mint at Srimala.*? 

9. Am$uka-karama: Department in charge of weaving fine clothes. 
This department corresponded to the department under the *Sütra- 
dhyaksha’ mentioned in the Arthasastra (II. 39). 

10. Dravya-karana: Department in charge of s:ores. 

ll. Bhanddgara-karana: Department in charge of royal granary. 
In this sense ‘bhandagara’ has been used by Merutunga. (PCJ, 53). This 
karana reminds one of the rana-bhainddgar-ddhikarana of Chandragupta 
II known from his Basārh seal, and which has been translated as ‘office 
of the chief treasurer of the war department." It should be noted that 
bhandagara meant a store, and we come across the term Bharati bhanda- 
gara, that is a library, which apparently existed during the reign of 
Visaladeva. (S. R. Bhandarkar Report, IL, 48). 

19. Varigriha-karama: Department in charge of irrigation. The 
history of lake Sudargana near Junagadh shows that from very early times, 
at least in that part of Gujarat, the state took upon itself the responsi- 
bility of irrigating the country. The lake Sudaríana near Girnar, we 
learn from the Junagadh inscription of Mahakshatrapa Rudradaman, 
was first built by the Maurya Emperor Chandragupta and was perfected 
under A£oka. It was destroyed by a storm during the reign of Rudra- 
dāman and all the water having escaped, the lake became ‘dudarsana’: 
but Rudradaman reconstructed the lake. The same lake again burst 
its dams during the reign of the Gupta Emperor Skandagupta and was 
repaired by his governor Parnadatta.” ; š 

During the period under review excavation of big lakes was under- 
taken by the kings and queens. Thus we learn that Queen Udayamati 
built a large reservoir which surupassed even Sahasralinga. Her no. 
Karna is said by Merutunga to have buit the lake called Kargasagara. $ 
According to Forbes this lake was made by damming up thie DNE 
Roopeyn and the skill of the Chaulukya engineers stood the test of timg 
till 1814 when that river broke through its embankment, s nd the o 
oÍ the king became in a moment an uncared for waste i Bur ee 
famous mke built by any Chaulukya king was the p. > n 
Siddharaja. Recent excavations have shown that a e. e ae 
feet in length connected the lake with the river su ees x oder 
ly provided the lake with its abundant supply DEOS d = 
arrangements of introducing water into the lake by stone siusces’ Si6s 
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show the high degree of technical skill with which the irrigation 
engineers of the Chaulukyas were gifted? The kings not only ex- 
cavated big tanks but also had small wells dug for the benefit of their 
subjects, as we learn from the Ahada grant that Bhima II granted an 
arghatta that is a well with a Persian wheel to a Brahmin.*® We learn 
from Sridhara’s Devapattana-prasasti!' that one of his ancestors was 
commissioned by Mülaraja I to dig square and round wells and tanks 
(vapi-kupa-tadaga), which shows clearly that from the beginning of the 
Chaulukya rule officers were employed to look after the irrigation of the 
country. Evidently it was this kind of work,—construction and main- 
tenance of water reservoirs -—which were under the charge of the Vari- 
griha-karana. 

15. Devavesma-karama: Department in charge of palaces. Deva- 
vesma may also mean temples, but there is a Deva-karama mentioned 
later, which was probably the department in charge of temples, so that 
Devavesma-karana may be taken to mean the department which was in 
charge of palaces. 

14. Gantkd-karana: Department in charge of prostitutes. The 
existence of such a department is known from very early texts such as 
the Arthasasira. We also learn from a Chahamana inscription dated V.S. 
1147™ that there was an officer called Silapala whose duty it was appa- 
rently to control the courtesans attached to temples though according to 
lexicographers the word means 'the keeper of a brothel’. It is possible 
that officers corresponding to the $ülapala were employed by the Chau- 
lukyas to supervise the brothels. 

15. Hastisala-karana: Department in charge of elephant’s stable. 

16. 4$vasala-karana: Department in charge of horse's stable. 

17. Kalabhasala-karana: Department in charge of camel's stable. 

18. Sremrkarana: Department in charge of guilds. We learn from 
the Cintra-prasasti that there existed a $reni or guild of gardeners during 
this period. The institution of guilds flourished in Lata from quite an 


early period as we learn from the Mandasor inscription of Kumaragupta 
that there was a rem; or guild of silk w 
Lata.*? 

19. Fyapara-karana: In the colophon of a manuscript of the 
Jnanaparichami, Visaladeva's minister Nagada is said to have been in 
charge of samasta-oyapara.? Elsewhere this Nagada is said to have been 
in charge of the mudra-vyápara, so that vyapara may be contraction of 
mudra-vyapara. This mudra mentioned in the records has generally 
been taken to mean ‘seals’, and the minister in charge of madra has 
been called ‘the minister in charge of seals’. But no the Arthasastra 
we learn that mudradhyaksha was the passport officer who issued a pass 
or mudra on receiving certain payment. Taken in this sense mudra- 
vyapara would mean the department that issued passports and probably 


cavers who originally came from 
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also collected import duties. As we shall see vyapara has been used in a 
similar sense in some Bengal inscriptions. 

Merutunga however calls a class of officers *vyüparis who were em- 
ployed by the king to bring to Anahilapataka all the farmers who had 
failed to pay the king’s share of the produce.'* Iv is not stated whether 
the vyaparis were collectors of taxes as well. . Curiously enough the word 
‘vyapdra* indicating a class of officials is found in three copper plates 
of the 6th century A.D. found at Faridpur (East Bengal) Pargiter who 
edited the three inscriptions discussed the probable meaning of the word 
‘vyapara’ in the context of a royal officer, and stated: ‘‘Vyapara in 
ordinary Sanskrit means ‘occupation, business, trade, or professions’ with 
reference to persons, but here it certainly seems to have the more special 
meaning of ‘trade, traffic; commerce’ with reference to merchandize. It 
has this special meaning in Bengali, where bepart (Skt, Vyaparin) means 
‘merchant, trader’, and more particularly ‘a trader who carries his goods 
about to different marts, an intinerant trader’...... 

“The two words ‘vyapdra-karandaya’ and ‘vyaparandya’ therefore 
refer to the same thing, and show that there was an official who was 
charged with the duty of looking after trade, a minister of commerce in 
fact; and this is clearly what the third expression ‘vyaparaya viniyukta? 
implies. 

“The large rivers in this province and the proximity of the Orissa 
and Chittagong coasts afforded great facilities for riverine and coastal 
trade and the people were largely occupied in boating and shipping.... 
There can be little doubt that they engaged in shipping. Trade must 
have been very brisk in the province, and such a department of com- 
merce must have been a most important source of revenue. Its duties 
would have been to levy customs-dues on foreign trade, and otcroi on 
internal trade and it would no doubt have been expected to look after 
harbours and marts in order to maintain trade, and probably to exercise 
some kind of maritime jurisdiction. It must have been a most lucrative 
| office. At the date of the latest of these grants, plate C, the Uparika him- 
I self had the charge of this department. k : 
| “The management of this department obviously required that there 
I should be one or more officials in each vishaya or district, localeustoris 
| officers in fact; and the descriptions of Vasudeva and Vastupala in plates 
|| 
] 


| 


D 
B and C show that such was the arrangement . 


All the arguments advanced by Pargiter to show that there ae ae 
trade in East Bengal, may with greater relevancy be appa E 
under the" Chaulukyas. In.fact, the Muslim travellers and : = He 
testify to the great volume of trade that passed through Broach and Car 


š JE Ry n 
bay at this period. It is therefore interesting to learn ‘from the colopho 


: MT reio “ma II there was an efficer 
of a manuscript that during the reign of Bhima MU ; 
charge of mudra-uyapaüra o 


working under the governor of Lata, m 
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Broach." We may hold therefore that vyapara-karama was concerned 
mainly wi:h the general supervision of trade, and the collection of import 
and export duties; the harbour management and maritime jurisdiction 
no doubt belonged to the velakula-karana. The statement of Meratunga 
mentioned above shows that the district officers of this karana, namely 
the vyaparis were sometimes employed to arrest villagers for non-payment 
of kings dues. These vyaparins employed in the district may be ana- 
logous to the vishaya-vyavahürins mentioned in the Khalimpur grant of 
Dharmapala. (EI, IV, 250). 

20. Tantra-karana: Political department, in the same sense as the 
word was used in British India, that is a department which dealt with the 
feudatories. The word ‘tantrapala’ is found in the Partabgadh inscrip- 
tion of Pratihara Mahendrapala II (EI, XIV, 176). The Sudi plate of 
Chaulukya Someávara I (EI, XV, 77) also mentions two lantrapálas. An 
officer called mahd-tantradhikrita is mentioned in the Ramganje plate of 
Isvaraghosha.** Tantrapala has been rendered as a “political officer’ like 
a charge d'affaire, but the position of Tantrapala Madhava of Mahen- 
drapala II shows that he was evidently posted to watch over the feuda- 
tories. To conduct the foreign relations with independent states the 
sandhtvigraha department and its officers namely the dütas were employed. 

21. Koshthagara-karama: The department in charge of treasury. 

22. Upakrama-karana: Department for examining ministers; may 
be analogous to modern public services commission. In his commentary 
on the Amarakosha, Kshirasvàmi has explained that upakrama—defined 
in the dictionary as wpadhü— was upadh-amatya-parthsha, that is 
examination of ministers by means of whadha, which must have been 
here used in the same sense in which it is used it in the Arthasastra 
(I, 10) where Kautilya laid down that the amatyas are to be tested as to 
dharma, artha, kama, and bhaya by means of wpadhas, that is deceitful 
means. Kautilya recommended that a minister was to be appointed if he 
passed the four tests. Similarly Manu also recommended that ministers 
be appointed after being examined. That these tests were sometimes 
applied before appointing an high officer is learnt from the Junagadh 
rock inscription of Skandagupta, where it is stated that his governor of 
Saurashtra, Parnadatta, had been Found to be pure by all tests of honesty: 
sarvv-opadhibhis-cha oisuddha-buddhih. (CH, III, 59). The practise of 
appointing ministers by testing them had not fallen into disuse in the 
mediaeval period, as we learn from an inscription of an Eastern Chalukya 
prince where it is stated that one Mahasimantamatya Kuppanayya had 
successfully stood the tests of four kinds of honesty; chatur-upadha-sudhya- 


sya. (EI, XIX, 153). These tests were evidently conducted by the upa- 
krama-karana. ; 


23. Karma-karana: 'The word 


: La ‘harma-sachiva’ occurring in the 
Junagadh inscription (ELVIII, 44) was 


translated by Kielhorn as 'execu- 
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uve officer’. - In his Abhidhanachintamani, Hemachandra gives several 
synonyms of Karma-sachiva, namely: niyogi karma-sachiva ayukta vyapri- 
tas-chasah. Of these synonyms dyukla occurs in several inscriptions but 
its exact significance is not known, though it may mean 'an executive 
officer’. Following Kielhorn therefore we may translate Karina-karana 
as the executive department. 

94. Sthana-karana: According to the Arthasastra (1, 36) an officer 
called sthünika was to be appointed in charge of one fourth of a city or 
a fort. Sthünika was also required to superintend the work of the gopa 
in gathering certain statistical data from the village. According to 
Manu (VII, 56) among the subjects which a king daily should consider 
with his ministers was sihana, a word which according to some of his 
commentators meant the army, the treasury, the town and the kingdom. 
Yàájüavalkya: (II, 173) mentions an officer called sihanapala in connec- 
tion with) the finding of lost goods, who appear to be the same as 
sthànika. As Yajnavalkya wrote much later than Manu or Kautilya, it 
seems that his interpretation of the word should be accepted, so that we 
may conclude that the s!hanika was an officer whose main duty was to 
look after the city but they had possibly to superintend some rural 
affairs as well. But the Abhidhanachintamani gives sthanddhyaksha as 
a synonym of sthánika, and we learn from the Kadi grants of Bhima II 
(IA, VI, 201, 203) and the Cintra-prasastt that the head of a monastery 
was called a sthdnapati and a sthadnadhipa; evidently all these terms were 
synonyms of sthdnika. Now, from Sridhara’s Devapattana-prasasti we 
learn that some of his ancestors were appointed by Mülaràja to look after 
the erection of halls, monasteries, alms houses, gilt flag staffs, arches, 
towns, and villages (kutlima-matha-prasada-satralayan sauvarnadhvaya- 
loran-apana-pura-grama-prapa-mandapan). We shall see later that alms 
houses were looked after by a different department, but monasteries and 
the towns and the villages were probably looked after by the officers of 
the sthàna-karama, though it may be considered doubtful as to whether 
the head of a monastery would be a royal officer. But from the Veraval 
inscription of Arjunadeva (IA, XI, 241) it appears that the permission 
of the chief priest of Somanatha temple was necessary before land could 
be transferred; again from the Girnar inscription of the same king (PO, 
III, 21) we learn that when a man was given the exclusive right of x 
graving inscriptions in all the temples of Girnar, permission of me TOS 
Officers as well as that of several religious teachers was necessary, which 
show that the latter had some administrative duty attached to their 
office. Hence probbly they were called sthánapatt. BD A 

25. Deva-karana: Department in charge of UD ie F 1 
is mentioned in the Bali inscription of Kumarapala™ . C y ae 
Maham (atya) in charge of the department acted as the Ge ta, e 
it was a religious grant. In the Timana grant of Bhima LL we 6 
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name of one fujamalya of Timvanaka-mandala. He was probably 
provincial officer, the central department being under a mahamatya, 

20. Sandhi-karana: The abbreviation MaAasaándhi in the sense of 
a Mahasandhivigrahika is used in the Anavada inscription of Saratiga- 
deva. It is clear that in the present instance also sandhi-karana meant 
the department of peace and war, that is the foreign office, which Was 
under the mahasandhivigrahika. 

27. Mahakshapatala-karna: It is learnt from many Chaulukya 
grants that the mahakshapatala had to act as the dütaka of the royal 
grants. His department was probably the department of conveyance, 
registration, accounts, and record. (cf. Arthasastra, II, 7) The Madhu- 
ban inscription of Harshavardhana (EI, VII, 158) mentions a mahaksha- 
patal-adhikrit-adhikavana which evidently meant the same department. 

28. Mahanasa-karana: The department in charge of kitchen. 
Kautilya (Arthašastra, Il, 4) and Merutunga (PCJ, 117) call a royal 
kitchen *mahanasa'. 

29. Jayanasaia-karana: The meaning of ‘jayana’ is not known. 
It has been suggested that the department was in charge of armour.?! 
Merutunga (PCJ 79) mentions Jyayana-pradhana in the sense of a chief 
councillor. 

30. Satragara-karana: Department in charge of poor houses. We 
have already seen that Mularaja I appointed officers to superintend poor 
houses. Siddharaja is also known to have opened poor houses. These 
were evidently looked after by this department. 

31. Anlahpura-karana: Department in charge of the interior of 
the palace. 

32. Koshthika-karana: It was probably a department in charge of 
Store house or granaries. 

As has been said the names of the departments enumerated above 
are found in the opening verse of the Lekhapaddhati (LP), though un- 
fortunately it does not state when that verse was composed, nor does it 


refer to any particular government to which it w 
following considerations, however, 
applicable for the government of 
under review. 

A more detailed discus 
documents of the Lek 


a 


as applicable. ‘The 
lead us to believe that the verse is 
the Chaulukyas during the period 


sion of the historical character of some of the 
hapaddhati will be found in the following pages, 
for our present purpose it is sufficient to point out that in the dated 
documents in the work, the dates range from V.S. 802 to V.S. 1433 and 
the manuscript at present available was copied in the 16th century A.D. 
But, by far the largest number of documents are dated V.S. 1288, only a 
few are dated later than the Chaulukya period, and all the documents 
are related to Gujarat. It is highly improbable that the verse giving the 
names of the karanas was composed during the Muslim period, hence 
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it must have been composed during the Chaulukya or any other earlier 
period. Even if the verse was composed at an earlier period it may be 
regarded as generally applicable to the Chaulukya administration, for of 
the karanas mentioned we come across at least three and possibly a few 
more in the Chaulukya inscriptions. Thus for example $ri-karama is so 
familiar a term both in the inscriptions and colophons of manuscripts of 
the period that no reference is necessary. As to the other haranas we 
have specific mention of vyaya-karana in the Gala inscription of Jaya- 
simha while the colophon of a manuscript states that Mahamatya 
Nagada was in charge of all the vyéparas, from which it appears that 
‘vyapara’ was a karana. Deva-karana is mentioned in the Bali inscrip- 
tion of Kumarapala. Another karana mentioned in the Lekhapaddhati 
is the mandapika-karana, and both the Nadol inscription of Kumara- 
pala and the Cintra-prasasti of Sarangadeva have referred to the $ulka- 
mandapirad as mandapiká; as collection of Sulka was an important 
activity of the state it is quite likely that there should be a separate 
ministry in charge of the department. Among other karanas, maha- 
kshapatala-karana and sandhi-karama are also most likely to have exist- 
ed, for we have many epigraphic reference to mahakshapatala and maha- 
sandhivigrahika, the last mentioned officer in one inscription being 
actually called maü-sandhi. The existence of Sreni or guild is also 
known from an inscription, hence a Sreni-karaya may be presumed to 
have existed. Thus we have some sort of evidence for the existence of 
nine Aaranas. For the existence of the rest it is true that there is no 
evidence but it seems that such #aranas as that of justice (Dharmadhi) 
mint, elephant, horses and camel’s stable, palace, (devavesma), prosti- 
tutes, and political affairs (antra) must have existed to ensure a stable 
government while the great sea trade carried at Broach and Cambay 
must have necessitated a ministry of harbour (velákula-karana). Similar- 
ly, departments in charge of roads, stores and grains were equally neces- 
sary and there is no doubt of their existence. Tha existence of a few 
karünas such as upakrama, karma, and ghalikagriha may be accepted 
with some reserve but from the huge irrigational projects executed 
during this period the existence of the varigriha-karaya seems to be 
evident. 

Thus we see that apart from the few 
which we have proof, the necessity of the others can not o peers 
ally explained but most if not all of them would be necessary m at 
organised governinent. Jü must be remembered that the Crang yas 
gave the country a stable government for about three cn E 
half, and it is hardly likely that they could have been as ner u ET 
they actually were had the government not been pue ute a 
marked departments. It is most likely that counties other than T 
had their administration carried on by similar departments, but as has 


karaņas for the existence of 
nly be ration- 
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already been pointed out, all the documents in the Lekhapaddhati relate 
to Gujarat, from which it seems obvious that the compiler was sure of 
the applicability of the verse to that counry. Hence it may be concluded 
that during our period the administration in Gujarat was carried on by 
the departments mentioned in the Lekhapaddhati. 

Of the karanas mentioned above, those relating to Aniahpura, 
Mahanasa, Amsuka, and the Deva-vesma, cannot be called real depart- 
ments of state. These departments were wholly concerned with the 
personal affairs of the king, and grouping them together with Important 
departments shows that no distinction was made between the person of 
the king and the state. In short, the king was the state. The affairs of 
the chancellory or the mint were as much his private affair or business 
as those relating to his daily food or the internal arrangement of his 
palace. The ministers were his servants appointed by him to carry on 
his work. The frequent expression in the inscriptions that the^ministers 
were at his lotus like feet (tat-bada-padm-opajivi) was not exactly an 
empty formula. This however is not at all surprising since the idea of 
sovereignty as an attribute of the state is a modern democratic one. 
Originally, in every country both in Europe and Asia, sovereignty was 
viewed as an attribute not of the state but of the king, which was natural 
since the struggle that gave rise to the conception of the sovereignty was 
carried on by the king in order to establish his personal independence 
and supremacy. As he triumphed over his rivals, sovereignty was as- 
cribed to him. 


Ministers 


Each department was under a Maham 
Was in charge of the Sri-karana 
trade also (Sri-karanadi samasta 


diya, but the Mahamalya who 
and usually the passport and foreign 
mudra vyapara) was the chief among 
them, which is shown by the frequent references only to this particular 
minister in the Chaulukya records (both inscriptions and colophons of 
MSS.) to the exclusion of all others. Hence he has often been called 
the Prime-Minister, but we think that ‘Chancellor’ would be a better 
term to describe his Office, and the ‘Chancellory’ to describe the §17-karana. 

Little except the names of the Chancellors are available, but it 
seems that before being appointed to that post a man had to prove his 
ability and worth. Thus we find from the Ujjain inscription of Jaya- 
simha,®” that one Mahadeva was the governor of Malava under Siddha- 
raja, and apparently the same Mahadeva is found mentioned in three 
inscriptions of Kumarapala (Kiradu, Bali, Gala) being referred to as 
Chancellor. Another example is afforded by Nagada, the Chancellor 
of Visaladeva. Two colophons, dated V.S. 1310,53 siendo Nagada as 
the Mahamatya, but does not State the name of the department over 
which he presided. A third colophon dated V.S. 1313 mentions Nagada 
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in charge of all the vyaparas or the vyápara-karana while onc inscription 
dated V.S. 1315 and another dated 13175* describe Nagada as Mahamátya 
in charge of the mudra, vyapara and $rrkarana and mudra-vyapara 
respectively. We have also the testimony of Rajasekhara and Harsha 
Gani, that Nagada succeeded Tejahpala as the Chancellor. Thus we sec 
that if Nagada became the Chancellor in about V.S. 1817, prior to that 
date- he had to content«himself by holding some minor ministry. What 
ministry he was actually occupying in V.S. 1310 cannot be ascertained, 
but that was not probably that of the Chancellor. 

Sometimes Chancellors appointed by one monarch continued to serve 
his successor, like Maladeva who was appointed by Arjunadeva and 
continued in his office under Sarangadeva.*° 

The two other departments which are known from inscriptions are 
the Vyaya-karana and the deva-karana. The Gala inscription of 
Jayasithha** mentions one Ambaprasada as the Vyaya-harana-mahamalya. 
In the Gala inscription of Kumārapālař? however, apparently the same 
Ambaprasada is mentioned as a mahümatya along with another maha- 
matya Chahadadeva and the Chancellor Mahadeva, but whereas it is 
specifically mentioned that Mahadeva was in charge of $rī-karaņa, the 
exact department to which maha@méatyas Ambaprasada and Chahada- 
deva belonged during the reign of Kumarapala is not mentioned. How- 
ever, from the same inscription it appears that Ambaprasada and 
Chahadadeva appointed a number of men to do certain work, and 
it is possible that the inscription which is now in a mutilated 
condition was set up to record these appointments and their 
purpose; Ambaprasada and Chahadadeva therefore might have 
been the ministers in charge of the Upakrama and the Karma- 
haranas which we have shown were in charge of appointment 
and execution respectively. Mahadeva apparently had no share in the 
business recorded in the inscription, still his name was put in, probably 
because such usage was sanctioned by custom. Even the feudatories are 
known to have inscribed in their own grants and inscriptions?* the names 
of the Mahamályas in power. But the practice was not always Figidiy 
adhered to, as is shown in the Gala inscription of Jayasimha, where 
Ambaprasada is mentioned as Vyaya-karaga-mahamatya the name of the 
then Chancellor is not mentioned. But it should be remembered that 
the mentioning of the name of the mahamdtya, after ek of the ae 
as part of the recital is probably a late custom and we first come acros 
it in the inscriptions of the reign of Kumarapala. 


Other officers of the central government 
there were other officers called mahda- 


Besides mahamatyas, < 
= formation about their status 


mantrins, mantrins, and sachivas, but our m 
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is very meagre as they are only casually mentioned in one or two inscrip- 
tions. 


Mahamantrin 


The names of only three mahdadmanirins are known. One was 
Lahadha father of the famous Vimala, known from the latter’s Mount 
Abu inscription.*® The other was mahamantrin: Mahadeva, known from 
Sridhara’s Devapattana prasasti.°° What their exact status was cannot 
be determined. Jambuka was the Mahamantrin of Mülaraja. (Com. 
mentary on DV. II, v. 56). 


Mantrin and Sachiva 


Sridhara’s Devapattana prasasti also mentions one Sachiva Valla, 
without giving any further information about him. Sachiaa is also 
mentioned in the Kantela inscription of Arjunadeva; but there Sámanta- 
simha who is described as a Sachiva in verse 9 is called a mantrī in the 
next verse." It might have been a case of promotion, but it is more 
likely that no distinction was made between these two terms both being 
employed to mean a high royal officer as Hemachandra says that the 
two words are synonyms."2 In the texts both sachiva and mantri are 
often mentioned without revealing their exact status. The great Vastu- 
pala was himself described by one of his contemporary poet as the 
kelivesma-sachiva, that is minister-in-charge of the house of sports. 

We learn from the colophon of a manuscript that during the reign 
of Kumarapála'a mant? was in charge of Valapadra-pathaka.? The 
Dohad inscription of Jayasirha also speaks of the appointment of a 
mantrin at Dadhipadra.? It is difficult to say whether these officers 
belonged to the provincial or central administration. 


Mahamauhurtika, Mahakshapatalika, Mahasandhivigrahika 


The name shows Mahamauhurlika was a royal astrologer. From Sir 
dhara's Deyapattana-prasasti we learn that one of his ancestors was an 
astrologer of Mularaja I and was probably employed by him as the royal 
astrologer. In an unpublished manuscript however we come across the 
name of one person who was the Mahamauhurtika of Kumarapala.™ 
Kautilya mentions that the king should at an appointed time consult his 
mauhurtika Mahakshapatalika and Mahasandhivigrahika.®* 

The two officers most frequently. mentioned in the grants are the 
mahakshapatalika and the mahasandhivigrahika. Of these maha 
sandhivigrahika was the minister of peace and war as his designation 
implies, but his duties included that of dütaka or conveyor of a grant 
The mahasandhivigrahika is also known to have performed other duties 
as.we know from the Anavada grant of Sarangadeva from which it 
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| appears that Mahamatya Mahasandhi (vigrahika) Madhusüdana was in 
| charge of the Sri-karana and mudra-vyüpára.* Probably in aaa to 
his duties as the mahasandhivigrahika Madhusüdana was in charge of 
the Chancellory and the mudra department. H 

The mahakshapatalika was evidently the head of the akshapatalika 
department which has been translated both as ‘account office” and 
‘record office; From the description of the akshapatala given by 
Kautilya it appears that records of miscellaneous types of accounts were 
kept there.” 


Anganiguhaka 


He was a royal bodyguard mentioned in one Chaulukya inscription 
only.55 


Provincias Administration 


At the head of the province or the mandala was the mahamandat- 
esvara, but it appears that sometimes a province was governed by a 
dandanéyaka, Curiously enough however, in the Kadi plate of Visala- 
deya? it is stated that one Mah@mandalesvara Ranaka was governing 
the place called Mandali situated in Vardhi-pathaka. Evidently what- 
ever type of administrative unit this Mandali might have been, it was 
smaller that a pathaka. Similarly in the Unjha grant” we find that a 
Dandanáyaka was in charge of a village. The government of these 
small administrative units by high ranking officials is difficult to explain 
unless we assume that the places mentioned in connection with the two 
officers were either their personal property or were bestowed upon them 
as gifts by the king. 

Between the mahamandalesvara and damdanayaka, the rank of the 
former was the higher, for even Làvanyaprasada and Viradhavala are 
called mahamandalesvaras in the Abu inscription”! which show that this 
was the highest rank in the country. From the colophon of a manus- 
cript we also learn that Visaladeva was a mahamandalesvara when he 
| appointed a dandadhipati, which is the same as a dandanayaka, and 
| from an inscription of Ajayapala’s reign we find a mahamandalesvara 
issuing orders to all the dandanayakas,”” which shows that the former 
was the superior officer. Usually these high officers were appointed by 
the king, and Visaladeva, at the time when he appointed a dandanayaka, 
was enjoying very extensive powers. i š 

There is an example of a dandandyaka being p num 
of a mah@mandalesvara. He is Dandanáyaka Vaijalladeva vio osi REG 


z SEK EA 9 
mentioned in the Bhatunda stone inscription of Kumarapala (V.S. 1210) 
as Dandandyaka Vaijaka of Naddula. 


In two other inscriptions of V.S. 
: z TAA TITO: 
1213 apparently the same man 1s referred to as Danda. Vaija governing 
AS de De 
Naddula;? From the Bali inscription of Ku 


promoted to the rank 


màrapala*! we learn that in 5 
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V.S. 1216 Danda. Vayajaladeva was in charge of Nadula. But in the 
Bombay Secretariat grant of Ajayapala, we get the name of Maha- 
mandalesvara Vaijalladeva who had attained the Pañchamahašabda and 
was governing the Narmadatata-mandala. The names Vaijaka, Vaija, 
Vayajaladeva, and Vaijalladeva have been taken to refer to the same 
individual”? and we cite this example to show how an officer was 
promoted in rank and transferred from one province to another, 
Incidentally Vaijalladeva is one of the two Chaulukya officers known to 
us to have attained the pafichamahasabda.** 

There is another example of a governor being transferred from one 
province to another, which shows that this practice was probably quite 
common. Salaksha was the governor of Saurashtra but later was trans- 
ferred by Visaladeva to Lata where he died. This information is sup- 
plied by the Kantela inscription of Arjunadeva from which we further 
learn that Samantasimha, the brother of the deceased Salaksha, was 
appointed by Visaladeva as the governor of Saurashtra and was confirmed 
in his post by Arjunadeva. The last information is interesting, as it 
shows that these high officials were probably confirmed or removed from 
their posts at the accession of every king. It is this Samantasiiiha who 
has been referred to as ‘manh? and ‘sachiva’ earlier in the same inscrip- 
tion as stated above. Probably he was a provincial officer who was 
promoted to the rank of a governor after his brother's death. 


Were the governors civilian officers 


At least in some cases the mahümandale$varas seem to have been 
civil officials, for, from the Dohad inscription of Siddharaja we learn that 
apart from the Mahamandale$vara-$rt-Vapanadeva, Siddharaja had ap- 
pointed a senāpali or vahinrpati called Kegava, undoubtedly as the com- 
mander of Dadhipadra-mandala. This indicates that Vapanadeva was 
not altogether free, and had no control over the army which was under 
Ke$ava who was directly under the king. The object of this arrange- 
ment will be clear if it is remembered that one of the great routes from 
Gujarat into Malaya passes through the Pafichmahals, where Dadhipadra 
was situated; its situation on the frontiers of Malava and the continued 
hostility between the two countries rendered Dadhipadra a place of 

-strategical importance. A similar example is afforded by the Prachi 
inscription from which we learn that Kumarapala sent one Gümadeva, 
whose designation is not given, to control Somanatha area. As the 
Inscription states that the Abhiras being afraid of Gümadeva kept peace, 
it Is apparent that Kumarapala had sent Gumadeva to put.a stop to 
Abhira depredations, probably because the situation had become such 
that it was beyond the control of the local authorities. As Gümadeva 
does not mention the name of the local governor, it is apparent that he 
Was serving directly under the King. Thus we find that both in difficult 
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periods and in the districts, the administration had to rely on the centre 
for armed support, and the fact that in neither of the two instances 
known to us the army was placed under the mahamandalesvara indicates 
that he was a civilian official, though sometimes he was a soldier like 
Lavanyaprasada and Viradhavala, who probably owed their elevation to 
the high office to their martial abilities. 

With dandandyakas however the position was different, for though 
they might have acted as civilian administrators, we have it'on the 
authority of Hemachandra that they were army officers; Hemachandra 
calls them generals: chaluranga-valadhyaksha-senani-dandandayaka.’® We 
have already seen that a dandanayaka was some times promoted to be a 
mahamandalesvara; such a promoted mahdmandalesvara may be con- 
sidered as a retired army man. It seems also that a dandanáyaka might 
aspire to the highest office in the land. This is learnt from the colo- 
phon of a manuscript where we find a Chancellor is called a Danda: 
Mahamatya-Danda-Sri-Tale Sri-karanadi-paripanthayati.? ^ Probably be- 
fore his promotion Tata held the rank of a dandanáyaka which he 
retained after his promotion. 


Other Provincial Officers 

The provincial officers mentioned above were appointed by the king, 
though we know of one instance where Visaladeva while still a maha- 
mandalesvara appointed a dandanayaka. But Visaladeva was enjoying 
unusual powers even before his accession, hence this should not be taken 
as a precedent. There are however, other instances of a provincial officer 
being appointed by the provincial governor. Thus we find from the 
colophon of a manuscript that during the reign of Bhima II, the 
dandandyaka of Lata, himself appointed by the king, had appointed one 
Ratnastha to superintend the passport department at Broach (Srimad- 
Bhumadeua............... prasadadavapta $ri-Latadeso nirupita-danda.—$ri- 
Sobhanadeve asya nirupanaya mudra-vyapare Ratnastha pratipatiau tha 
Bhrigukachchhe).2° The Dohad inscription of Siddharaja also yee oF 
the appointment of a mantri, who was most probably appointed either 
by the governor or by the local commander of the army. The reason 
why the evidence of a similar nature is so few, is that in the E š 
inscriptions, with one exception, barring the Chancellor, only es 
Officials were mentioned who were directly concerned with the issue o 
the record, or were in some way implicated with the EU = ie 
tasks specified in the records. Therefore, names of comparatively fewer 
officials are found in the Chaulukya records. 


Provincial Officers 
B De rs, though 
We give below the designations of several provincial e e 
it is by no means certain that they belonged to the provinci , for, 
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as will be apparent, our knowledge of their nature of duties is based on 
inference and surmise. 


Mahasadhanika 


We get the name of Mahasadhanika from the Udayapur inscription 
of Kumarapala where it appears that the mahdasadhanika was in charge 
of Udayapur city. Mahasadhanika is also mentioned in the Vanthali 
inscription of Sarangadeva, and Merutunga mentions a Mahdsaidhanika 
of Broach. (PCJ, 102, 189). The same designation is also found in the f 
Ujjain grant of Paramāra VakpatirajaS! who issued the grant at the | 
request of Asini, the wife of Mahdsadhanika Mahāika who was apparent- 
ly the governor of Bhagavatpura where Muñja was residing at the time. ! 
Mahasadhanika is also mentioned in an inscription of Kalachuri Sodha- | 
deva of V.S. 1134 and in an inscription of Saügramagupta.? | 

It is interesting to note that the term ‘sddhanika’ signifying a royal 
official of importance occurs in the three Faridpur grants which mentions 
the zyapari. Pargiter, who edited the inscriptions, wrote about the 
sadhanika as follows: “The word sadhanika does not occur in the dic 
tionaries. It is a noun of agency formed from sádhana, and would seem 


mentioned in the Banskhera plate of Harshavardhana, and a Chahamana 
record of V.S. 1176 mentions a duhsidha-sddhanika** The word 
duhsadhya-sadhanika and the allied terms have been taken to mean a 
high police officer. We have already suggested that the mahasadhanika 
was in charge of a city; he might have been actually in charge of the 
police of a city, which he controlled by means of the sadhanikas. 


Mahapradhanas 


Another class of officials w 


š r ere the mahapradhanas, two of whom are 
mentioned in the- Ahmedaba 


1 d inscription of Visaladeva's reign. AS 
both the mahapradhanas mentioned in the inscription were appointed 
by the king and held the Personal rank of Ranakas, they must have held 
XS y important posts. Though the nature of their duties is not clear, it is | 


Soy parent that they were appointed by Visaladeva to do certain work at 
«tU >a place called Mahirnsaka. Sara 


From the Doyasraya it is learnt that Jehula was the mahapradhana 


SAN 
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of Mülarája 1, and that he was the Ranaka of Khairalu. (DV, IL, v. 56 
p: 167). Let is possible, therefore that the mahapradhanas were asia 
Ranakas, that is appointed from amongst the feudatory princes. 

An inscription of Kalachurya Sankara (A.D. 11785") mentions one 
Mahàprad hana Dandanayaka Brahmadeva, and a Yadava inscription of 


A.D. 1179, and some Western Chalukya inscriptions?" mention Mahda- 


inferior to that of a provincial governor, and may have been 
ncial officials. 


Mahapratthara 

A mahapratihara means the Lord High Chamberlain, but we learn 
from the Royal Asiatic Societys grant of Bhima II, that Mahapratt 
(hara) Somarajadeva was carrying the administration of Saurashtra. 
From the Timana grant of the reign of the same king we learn that at 
that time the vyápára department of Timvanaka was under the adminis- 
tration of Pratt (hara) Sakhada. In a land grant issued by the Maha- 
mandalesvara Vaijalladeva, we find a Pratihara acting as the Du (taka). 
From these it appears that praliharas and mahapraliharas were pro- 
vingal officials though sometimes they might have acted as chamberlains. 

From the following sentence of an inscription of Ajayapala's reign"? 
we get the names of several officials: samasta-dandanayaka-desathakura- 
ddhishthanaka-haranapurusha-sayyapalasbhatlaputra-prabhyiti-niyuktaraja 
purushan Brahman-oltaran pratinivasi-vishayika-pallakila-janapadadimns- 
cha. All these officials were being addressed by the mahamandalesvara, 
so that it is evident that they were serving under him. 


Dandandyaka 


We have already considered the position of the dandanayaka but it 


is evident that in this particular instance, the dagdanayaka was either an 
army commander or head of a pathaka. A dandanayaka has been some- 
times translated as judicial officer, but the unambiguous definition of 
Hemachandra, that a dandanayaka, chaturanga-baladhyaksha ane oe 
were synonymous terms, show that in Gujarat at any rate he was a 2 i- 
tary officer, though as we have seen, he sometimes filled the civilian office 


of a proviacial governor. 
Desathakura 


) "Thükura-is a very common term al 
“honorific title. But from the present m 


ad is usually taken to mean an 
scription it is clear that a desa- 
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thakura was a royal officer. It has been pointed out above that mandala 
was sometimes referred to as desa, hence it seems that a desa-(hakura was 
an officer who was in charge of particular department of the mandala, or 
he might have been the chief thakura of the mandala. A document in 
the Lekhapaddhati also mentions a desa-thakura (LP, 8) where distinc- 
tion is made between deSa-laléra and grama-talüra. It is therefore evident 
that the prefix desa was used to denote high provinsial rank. 


Adhishthanaka 


Adhishthana means a city, while Kautilya has used it in the more 
restricted sense of a royal capital. (Arthasastra, I, XVD. But as the 
present inscription was issued by a mahamandalesvara, adhishihanaka 
cannot mean an officer connected with the royal capital. In the Damodar- 
pur copper plate of Budhagupta?! adhishthana has been used in the 
sense of the headquarters of a vishaya, which seems to be applicable in 
the present instance. Adhishthanaka therefore probably meant an officer 
in charge of the headquarters of a vishaya or pathaka. 


Karana-purusha 


Karana-purusha evidently meant officers or clerks connected with 
the secretariat, in the present instance provincial secretariat. 


Sayyapala 

The word sayyapala as well as $ayyügrühaka also occur in the 
Brahmanwada grant of Mularaja II; the editor of Brahmanwada grant 
took the term to mean a guardian of the bed chamber. But it is evident 
from the inscription of Ajayapala that the Sayyapala was an officer who 
served under a mahamandalesvara; therefore either a provincial governor 
was provided by the state with guardian’s of the bed chamber, or what is 
more likely, Sayyapala inspite of its etymological meaning had nothing 
to do with beds. 


Bhattaputra 


Bhalta is a title of respect usually used in addressing princes and 
learned Brahmins. But it also means a mixed caste whose occupation 
is that of bards and Panegyrists, but as bhatiapulra is mentioned along 
with bhala, dauvarika and others in a Nadol inscription (EI, XI, 37) it 
probably did not denote a bard, who was usually called a bhala. In the 
Lekhapaddhati (LP, 15, 20) the term has been used apparently to mean 


soldiers, in which sense, too, the word bhattaputra might have been used 
in the present inscription. 
Vishayika and Pattakila 


It wil be observed that vishayika and patiakila mentioned in the 
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present inscription, are not included in the list of royal officers: but 
amongst the Brahmins and neighbours. It appears therefore that the 
were not royal officers though it is difficult to determine their an 
Patlakila was translated by Tawney as patel, but the context in which 
Merutunga uses the word shows that he did not mean by patlakila an 
ordinary village dignitary like patel: the mother of Viradhavala left 
Lavanyaprasada to live with her brother-in-law who was a pallakila. 
From the Jhalrapatan inscription of Paramara Udayaditya we learn that 
there was a pallakila who belonged to a oilman's family but was rich 
enough to build a temple. Evidently paftakila was a man of high status, 
and if he was not a royal officer, he must have been a landholder owning 
rather large area. The word patel might have been derived from patta- 
kila, just as subadar which under the Mughals meant a provincial gover- 
nor, to-day means a Junior Commissioned Officer in the Indian Army. 


“a A E AE 


Uparori 

This inscription of Ajayapala’s reign which gives the list of officers 
mentioned above, ends with the words ‘Uparori Vamadeva’. This upa- 
rori was not the dülaka who is mentioned separately; probably uparori 
was a tadbhava form of uparika which denoted a very high officer under 
the Guptas and Harsha, when an uparika was sometimes plced in charge 
of a vishaya; and the same office might have been filled by Vàmadeva. 


Desadhikari à 

The defadhikari occurs in several Chaulukya inscriptions and has 
been taken to mean a viceroy. But as will be shown later, adhtkari pro- 
bably meant a revenue officer of a village and was probbly analogous to 
the term adhikárika, an officer mentioned in a grant of Rashtrakuta 
Dantivarman of Gujarat. (EL, VI, 288). Desadhikari should therefore 
mean the chief revenue officer of a desa, that is a mandala. We learn 
from an inscription that he was helped by a pafichakula.** 


Nayaka 


The term nayaka is used once only in the Mangrol ice oF 
Kumarapala??a where it might have been used as an apu orn 
of daņndanäyaka. According to Kautilya (Arthasastra, I, 12) pue m. 
one of the 18 mahamatyas important enough to be spied uon e 
ing to the Sukranīti however, nayaka was the lord of ten vi p oe 
most probably it is in this sense that nayaka has been used n 


Mangrol inscription. 


Baladhi 


Baladhi is mentioned in t i 
editor is of the opinion that baladhi w 


8) and though its 


paddhati (LP, 
he Lekhapaddn ( P d 


as a revenue officer, 
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it was an abbreviation of baladhikrita, that is a high military officer; that 
baladhi was an officer of high status is indicated by the fact that in the 
document in which he is mentioned he is found Issuing orders to all 


desa-thakuras, desa-talaras, grama-talaras, hindipakas, and volapikas, 
Pujamatya 
From the Timana grant we get the name of another officer, namely 


the pujamatya of Timvanaka-mandala. Evidently this officer was in 
charge of the places of worship within the mandala. 


Provincial Administration 


Besides the designations of the officers as given above, who carried 
on the provincial administration, hardly any information is available 
regarding the actual working of the machinery of administration. We 
only learn from the Royal Asiatic Society’s grant of Bhima II, ‘that there 
was a Sri-karana at Vamanasthali, and from another inscription that there 
was a karana—probably a Sri-karana—at Ghritapadi-mandala. These 
karanas were probably the chief secretariat of the mandalas, Vamanas- 
thali being most probably the head-quarters of Sauràashtra-mandala. 
‘Though it is not known whether there were any other karanas, we shall 
probably be not far from truth if we imagine the provincial administra- 
tion to be modelled after the central. Indeed there was an officer in 
charge of vyapaüra both at Broach and Timvanaka as we have already 
shown which indicates that this department existed in the provinces. 
Probably these departments were in charge of amatyas—as distinguished 
from the mahamatyas of the central government—and we know the name 


of only one of them, namely the pujamatya of Timvanaka-mandala. 


City Administration 


In the Veraval inscription of Arjuna, we find that when a Muslim 
wanted to purchase some land he had to take the permission of the 
panchakula and of the two religious teachers. The probable reasons 


which made the permission of the religious teachers necessary in this case 
has already been discussed. 


A much more detailed and 
administration of a cit 


reign of Sarangadeva.?? 


interesting information about the 
y is provided by the Anavada inscription of the 
It states that a panchakula composed of Pethada 
and others had been appointed by the king in charge of mudra-at Palhan- 
pur, and as this payichakula with the consent of the leading merchants 
of the town imposed several taxes, it is apparent that the administration 


of the city was entrusted to this body, that, is the pañchakula by Saranga- 
deva. : 


The same inscri 


sions, gifts were made for the worship, offering, and theatricals (preksha- 
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naka) before the god Krishna, and the local karana, that is the city 
administration and the customs-house had granted in perpetuity a contri- 
bution of 180 drammas and 72 drammas respectively. Thus we learn that 
there was a karana in Palhanpur, and as Palhanpur is not known to 
have been the head-quarter of a mandala or pathaka, it has to be pre- 
sumed that the city had its own secretariat to look after the city adminis- 
tration; this karana had the right to grant money to religious estab- 
lishments. 

Besides the money granted by the karana and the customs house, 
there were some private donations and contributions, but all these having 
proved insufficient for fulfilling the original purpose of the grants, the 
paficha-mukha-nagara of Palhanpur met together and imposed certain 
taxes. We learn from the inscription that the pavicha-mukha-nagara was 
composed of the following: (1) the pasichakula, (2) the purohitas; D. R. 
Bhandarkar suggested that purohitas probably included all the Brahmins 
of the city, but it seems that only the priests were meant. (3) The maha- 
janas, that is merchants, including Sadhu (Sahwkar), Sresthi (Seth) 
Thakura, Soni (goldsmith), Kamsara (brazier), (4) the vanijyarakas (vanj- 
ras), and (5) the nau-vitlakas (ship-owners). Thus we see that the pancha- 
mukha-nagara included apart from the pafchakula, the priests, the 
merchants, and the industrialists; the separate mention of ship owners is 
interesting but hard to explain. This system may be called a primitive 
type of functional representation with some reservations, for the bankers 
and the braziers and the goldsmiths were put into the same category. 
Many of them are however named in the inscription and it is not possible 
to ascertain the principle underlying their sclection or the persons who 
selected them, if indeed they were nominated to serve as a member of 
the paücha-mukha-magara. But for all we know these men might have 
been elected by their guilds, or there might have been a convention by 
which only the richest members of the profession were asked by the 
patichakula to serve as paticha-mukha-nagara. 

The pafcha-mukha-nagara met and impo 
and purchase of commodities for the upkeep o 
ance of the show. The taxes were as follows: ae AGIR 
be paid by the seller on one dhadi of madder (ma a Os 
dramma to be paid by both the seller and the buyer on on E m 
num melongena (Ahingudi), (3) some portion from cadh Bas Be ae 
grain the nature of which is not clear, (4) one pali from a ghada ol 6 
to be given by the seller. E | ° the taxes to be paid by 

Though rigid distinction 1s made between 5 Ka 
the seller and the buyer, what ENE Dn ü n on the buyer 
preventing the seller from passing the incidence of fan tion AP 
is not mentioned. However, we learn from the T that there 
grant of Bhima IL, which records many taxes on comme WES 


sed several taxes on sales 
f the temple and perform- 
(1) half of one dramma to 
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was a halla-karana-Sulka-mandpika. The officer in charge of the markets, 
mentioned in Sridhara’s prasasti might have been in charge of this hatta- 
karana and enforced these taxes. Probably his duties corresponded (is) 
that of the panyadhyaksha mentioned by Kautilya?', which was to fix the 
price of commodities and the rate of profit thercon, any infringement 
being punished with fines. 

Thus we find that a town enjoyed certain amount of fiscal autonomy 
so far as it related to raising funds for the upkeep of a temple. Un- 
fortunately no information is available as to whether the paricha-mukha- 
nagara could tax the citizens to meet civic needs. 

The paricha-mukhanagara is also mentioned in several documents 
of the Lekhapaddhati which were intended to serve as models for the 
sales of houses and female slaves, from which we learn that it was neces- 
sary to inform the paticha-mukha-nagara before those transactions could 
take place?5 In another document in the same work—called dharma- 
chirika (LP, 16) which appears to be an affirmation on oath not unlike 
a modern affidavit, the accused declares that he has shown himself as 
guiltless as the moon to the pancha-mukha-nagara, which probably means 
that that body which included the priests, was competent to administer 
an oath and in this respect fulfilled the functions of a modern notary, 


Other City Officers 


The Anavada inscription only mentions the pafchakula amongst the 
pancha-mukha-nagara, but there must have been other officers also 10 


carry on the administration of the city. Probably mahasadhanika, talàra, 
and the adhishthanaka were city officers. 


Village 


"The villages were the smallest units of administrative division. From 
inscriptions and from the documents in the Lekhapaddhali we learn the 
names of several village officers, who were most probably appointed by 
the authorities of the pathaka or mandala to administer to the needs of 
the village, maintain peace and collect the revenue. 

The village had definite boundaries (aghata) on every side which 
marked it off from neighbouring villages. From two documents in the 
LP—both dated V.S. 1288— which makes provisions for a breach of peace, 
we find that occasional cause of quarrel between two villages was disputed 
boundary. In such cases of dispute the parties to it could approach and 
receive from revenue officer, his subordinate officer in charge of land 
(land registrar) and pañchakula (adhikari-kshetamantri-parichakula) a 
Silapatra (LP, 50) or certificate which bound the two parties to keep 
peace and remain satisfied with their actual possessions. In case of 2 
breach of peace, both the disputants were liable to be prosecuted and 
punished. These two documents of the LP are of interest as showing that 
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Y 16 sc f. ~ thir 7 s a A, A 
boundary dipun B oe the Sinritis prescribed elaborate regulations, 
probably continued to be a common cause of village litigation as of old.% 


Village Administration 

The actual process of administering a village is not known but the 
function of the following list of officers may provide a rough idea of it. 
The names of some of the officers are found in Chaulukya inscriptions, 
some in documents of the LP, while others are common to both. 

l. Selahasto: (EL XI, 58; PO. UI, 69). Probably a revenue officer. 

2. Talara: (IA, LVI, 10; PO, III, 69, LP, 8), Sri R. B. Halder 
suggested that lalara meant a night watchman who watched over the 
crops (IA, LVI, 10) but it appears that Bhandarkar correctly translated 
lalara as kotwal (El, XI, 47) as Hemachandra in his Desindmamala has 
translated lalara as nagara-rakshaka (DN, V, v. 3). Talara might have 
een derived from talavara,—an_ officer mentioned in the Basarh seals, 
and Mahdlalavara mentioned in the Nagarjunikonda inscription (EI, 
XX, 32). The falaras used to receive a gratification called talara-bhavya 
(BH. Ins. 158; WZKM, 1907, 43; EI, XL 47; LP, 8). It must have been 
a perquisite attached to the office of the taldra, for, though nonc of the 
inscriptions explains the term, the document of the LP makes it clear that 
talāra-bhāūvya was not part of any regular salary. The LP also mentions 
a gráma-Lalàra who was evidently the village kotwal. 

3. Hindipaka?'. (LP, 8). A tax collector. In the postscript of a 
Kadi grant of Bhima II (No. 6, IA, VI, 202) Bühler read the name of an 
officer as ‘hithipaka’, who along with the pratisdraka was apparently 
responsible for collecting certain taxes. But as this part of the inscrip- 
tion is very mutilated and full of too many terms in ancient Gujarati, 
Bühler confessed that he could not ascertain their meanings. We think 
that hithipaka is a misreading for hindipaka, which in view of the muti- 
lated condition of the postscript is not unlikely, notwithstanding the fact 
that the inscription was edited by Biihler. Unfortunately the facsimile 
of the inscription is not reproduced and the plate is now lost. 

4. Pratisaraka (IA, VI, 902; LP, 8). A collector of road cess or 
octrois who allowed the carts to go out of a piece of low ground, where 
the carts were detained while the owners obtained a permit to travel 
called Desoltaro. 

5. Baladhi (LP, 8). This is probably an abbre 
krila, which means an army officer. RO ina Insee 

6. Adhikari (LP, 50). A revenue officer. n u em 
tioned in a document which settled a village boundary oe x 
mentioned along with other officers, namely eae lived 
hula (Adhiküri-Kshetamantri-pafichakula) and it is state ee a aes 
in a city. In the Sanjan plate of Buddhavarts Wy es i is spoken of 
Of adhikari, who was undoubtedly a village official tor 


viation of Baladhi- 
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thus: vishayapati-rashtra-grámaküta-kula-mahattar-àd hikarinah (EL XIV, 
150) As the Sanjan plates were found in the Thana district, it is evident 
that Adhikari mentioned in the LP and the Sanjan plates were the same 
type of officers. 

7. Volapika (LP, 8). It seems that formerly a volapika or nen 
under hin: accompanied merchants in their journey for the safety of 
their goods. A tax was collected for giving them this protection on the 
road which was called ‘dana-volapana’. 

8. Mandavi (LP, 54). Collector of market taxes in charge of a 
pathaka. 

9. Pathakiyaka (LP, 54). Collector of road taxes. 

10. Uparahindiya (LP, 54). Inspectors. 

ll. Grama-Thakura (PO, HI, 69). A village landlord or headman, 
Abhayatilaka Gani gives it as a synonym of Gramapati. (DV, Il, v. 3). 

12. Dokara (PO, III, 69) A village official. 

Parichakula 


Having presented briefly an account of the administrative system in 
Gujarat under the Chaulukyas, it now remains to discuss the function 
and position of the most important administrative institution of thc 
period, namely, the pafichakula. Pafichakulas are mentioned in the ins- 
criptions of other dynasties, but we shall begin our survey of this institu- 
tion by quoting from the Chaulukya records. 


Panchakulas associated with Mahamatyas. 


The first epigraphic reference to this administrative arrangement 15 
found in the Gala inscription of Siddharaja where along with the vyaya- 
karana a panchakula is mentioned; though the fragmentary nature of the 
mscupuion prevents us from learning much else, the patichakulas may be 
presumed to have been helping the mahamalya in charge of the vyaya- 
karana in the discharge of his duties. During the reign of Bhima IL 
we find from his Abu inscription of V.S. 196595 that the affairs'of the 
mudra and the chancellory were being carried on by Amáàtya-Maham. 
Thabhu and all the other pafchakulas: $rikarne maha-mudr-amalya- 
Mahar-Thabhu prabhriti samasta-pafichkule paripanthayati. Most pro- 
bably Thabhu was the mahamatya. During the reign of Visaladeva we 
find his minister Nagada sometimes associated with a pafichakula and 
Sometimes apparently working independently of that body. For example. 
of two colophons both dated V.S. 1310°° mentioning Nagada as a maha- 
matya, only one describes him as being noei vh a panchakula. 


Pafichakula in the provincial administration 


Though the evidence for showing that pafichakula was associated 
normally with a mahamatya in charge of a department in the central 
government is scanty and inconclusive, so far as the association of the 
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parichakulas with the provincial government is concerned, our evidence 
js more numerous, though most of it relates to Saurashtra-mandala. Thus 
we learn from an inscription of Bhima II!" that when Maháüprati (hara) 
Somarajadeva was carrying on the administration of Saurashtra-mandala, 
he with the consent of Maham. Sobhanadeva and other paüchakulas of 
Vamanasthali Sri-harana granted a pieces of land. From the Porbandar 
inscription of Visaladeva it is learnt that pañchakula was appointed to 
administer Saurashtra'®’; the name of one member of the parchakula 
was given as usual but it is now lost. From two other inscriptions!?? 
we learn that in V.S. 1330 Saurashtra was being governed by one Tha. 
Palha and a panchakula composed o Dhandha and others. This Palha 
continued to serve under Sarangadeva, for we learn from one of his 
inscriptions that in V.S. 1333 a pañchakula composed of Desadhikant 
Maham. $riPalha and others were carrying on the administration of 
Saurashtra. But from the Vanthali inscription of Sarangadeva we learn 
that in V.S. 1346 Mahámandalesvara Vijayananda was governing Vamana- 
sthali. As most probably the seat of the governor of Saurashtra was 
Vanthali, the inscription evidently means that Vijayananda was governing 
the whole province, but the interesting part of it is the ommission of the 
mention of pafchakula. It is most likely that Desüdhikari Palha was not 
governing the whole province, but was in charge of the revenue depart- 
ment only, so that his being helped by a pañchakula does not indicate 
that a governor was also helped by a similar body, still it is necessary 
to examine whether a pafichakula was associated with a provincial 
governor when it was being administered by a mahamandalesvara. 

Again the evidence at our disposal is not sufficient to warrant a 
definite answer. We have already seen that one Vaijalladeva was once 
the dandanayaka of Naddula and later became the mahamandalesvara of 
Narmada-tata-mandala. The inscriptions show that while he was a 
dandandyaka he was assisted by a parichakula but apparently he was 
acting on his own authority without its aid when he became a maha- 
mandalesvara. On the other hand we learn from the colophon of a 
manuscript copied at Cambay'” that in V.S. 1295 Ranaka Visaladeva 
was the mahdmandalesvara of Lata, while the colophon of another 
manuscript copied. at Broach in V.S. 12991 states that Maha d 
Visaladeva and a pafichakula composed of Lunasiha, the son x nS 
pàla (the same son for increasing whose merit Tejahpala ee s 
famous temple at Abu) and others were ME oo UR Pavo 
Lata. It is apparent from these two colophons that \ Re < P TUS 
Continued to govern Lata as mahamandalesvara Dor iet it follows 
title of maharanaka does not convey any official status, Se ae een 
that Visaladeva, a mahdamandalesvara, was GONG DH ru um SOnE Was 
Of a pafichakula, and the statement that Tejahpala s T MS 
One of its members shows that the office of the provincial pa 
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of great importance. Of course, Visaladeva's being the mahdmandales. 
vara might have induced Tejahpala’s son to accept the post, 
that case it must have carried with it a sufficiently high statu 

It has been shown that the pafichakula is mentioned in s 
tions and not in all. One possible explanation of this 
that they were mentioned only when necessary. In a royal grant the con- 
sent of any other authority than that of the king being evidently unneces- 
sary, in not a single one of them is a panchakula ever mentioned. But 
there are examples which show that not only pafichakulas but others, 
who were not connected with the administration at all, were mentioned 
in the Chaulukya grants when necessary. Thus in the Girnar inscription 
of Arjunadeva (PO, III, 21) we find that besides thc administrator and 
his panchakula several Jaina monks jointly conferred on an individual 
the unique right of monopoly of engraving on the Girnar hills. Evident- 
ly the Jaina monks had some sort of undefinable right over the Girnar 
hill—a place of Jaina pilgrimage— and their name was recorded to 
signify their assent to this novel arrangement. Similarly in the Veraval 
inscription of Arjunadeva (IA, XI, 241) we find that it was with the 
permission of the pañchakula and two acharyas that a Muslim purchased 


land. near Somanatha-pattana. This shows that as the custodian of the 
famous temple the acharyas mu 


but even in 
15. 

ome inscrip- 
anomaly may be 


st have had some say over the alienation 
of land in that holy city and its adjacent territory. Similarly it seems 
that the name of the panchakula w 


as recorded when their permission was 
necessary to render 


valid some transactions of the governor. Thus of the 
five inscriptions of Vaijalladeva mentioned above, all of which were 
issued from Naddula, the Bali inscription, which alone among these five 
records a grant by the governor, mentions the pafichakula. The Bombay 
Secretariat grant, however, issued presumably by the same Vaijalladeva 
when he had become a mahamandalesvara does not mention a paricha- 
kula, but this Brant is unique as it is signed by the governor himself as: 
Sue hasto-yam-mahamandalesvara-s17-Vaijalladevasya’ 105 which shows that 
either Vaijalladeva was at that time enjoying extraordinary powers, or 
took the whole responsibility of issuing the grant, or was donating 2 
personal property. Similarly the Udayapur grant of the reign of Ajaya- 
pala'** records a grant by a provincial governor but does no: mention 
the bañchakula. 


ç be noted that provincial officers sometimes 
donated their personal Property as is known from the Dohad inscription 
h records the establishment of a temple 
& Part of the same epigraph, dated V.S. 
er serving under the mahdmandalesvara 
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therefore further evidence is forthcoming, it may be concluded tentativel 
on the basis of the conflicting evidences noted above regarding the . | 
tion of a parichakula with a provincial governor, that the pafichakula 
was normally associated with a provincial governor—both dandanàyaka 
and mahdmandalesvara—and it was obligatory to receive the: assent of 
the pafichakula before the governor could donate a state property, so 
that those provincial grants in which the pafichakula is not mentioned 
may be presumed to be grants of personal property by the governor. 


What was a panchakula 


One of the earliest epigraphic mention of pafchakula occurs in a 
Sarada inscription from Hund (ancient Udbhandapura) which has been 
assigned to the last quarter of the 8th century A.D.!°? The term paficha- 
kula next, occurs in the Siyadoni inscriptions of the Gurjara-Pratihara 
kings, where it is mentioned five times. A Chahamiana inscription of 
V.S. 1906199 and a Bhinmal inscription of V.S. 1336119 prove the existence 
of parichakulas at Bhinmal, and both the inscriptions state that they 
were appointed by the king. Pafichakula is again mentioned in another 
Chahamana inscription of V.S. 1345!!! while yet another inscription of 
the same dynasty mentions a grüma-pafchakula,"? and an inscription 
of Chachigadeva mentions that the pafichakula was associated with the 
mahamatya!!3 | (mahamatya-prab hyiti-pafichakula). 

A Chapa inscription from Saurashtra of the Saka year 859 mentions 
a panchakulika which probably meant one of the members of the board 
which constituted a pafchakula,* and an inscription of Sangrama- 
gupta mentions a maha-panchakultha, apparently the designation of a 
high officer of the state.15 These terms—pafichakulika and maha- 
paüchakulika—natural remind one of the prathama-kulika of the 
Damodarpur plates of the Gupta emperors,!!% but in view of the ie: 
j animous opinion of the scholars that prathama-kulika was the chief Q: 
| foreman of the artisans, we would not venture to suggest that all these 
| three offices had their common origin in the pafichakula, though it 1s 
| 
1 


ii; ee 


pan akan NA aran T 


ee 


clear that the duty performed by that body was of a nature which would 
to-day be called desk-work as opposed to the manual labour m p 
It may be noted however, that the system of engaging a body oe id 
to perform the same task was not unknown in the Gupta = E po 
each of four Damodarpur plates we find three pustapalas engage 


e plate only one st bala 1 ention d. Bu the Pahar pur plate 
1 ment e t 
pu at a S ; ; 


of Gupta year 159 mentions one DET A on ie Ge” 
Pustapalas working under the prahara biba he inscriptions men- 
Tt is possible therefore, on the analogy afforded : ) añchakula meant a 
tioned above, to assume that originally the term 4 añchakulika their 
board of five members, each of whom was called a f 


i : here custom of 
chief being called mahd-parichakultka: in Gujarat where the 
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five members working jointly persisted, only the term barchakula 
used, though the name of one member was recorded who w 
the head of the committee. 

So far as the mention of pafichakula in the Chaulukya records js 
concerned, we have already cited examples from inscriptions and colo- 
phons of manuscripts which show that they were actively connected with 
the ministers and governors, and were sometimes placed in charge of 4 
city as we find them in charge of Palhanpur from the Anavada inscrip- 
tion. Kielhorn, who edited the Siyadoni inscriptions was also of the 
opinion that pazichakulas mentioned in those inscriptions wcre groups 
of five men in charge of a city. But we shall see that the diverse duties 
assigned to them by contemporary authors prove that their activities 


were not confined within any particular field, such as town, village, or 
ministry. 


Was 
as probably 


Literary references to panchakula 


In the drama Moharajaparajaya, we find a merchant bringing the 
news of the death of another rich merchant called Kuverasvami who had 
died without leaving any male issue, and the first merchant requesting 
the king to send a pafichakula to go and seize the deceased’s property as 
he had died without leaving a son. Kumarapala, however, refused to 
send the parichakula.1'8 

In the Prabandhachintamani, panchakulas are mentioned several 
times so that we get an idea of the various tasks which they had to per- 
form. First we hear of a pafichakula who came from Kanyakubja to 
collect the revenue during the time of Vanaraja.!!? Next we find Mila- 
raja employing a pañchakula to summon verbally to his aid his loyal 
soldiers, when he was attacked by the king of Sapadalaksha.'?? During 
the reign of Siddharaja the pilgrim tax at Bahuloda was collected by a 
panchakula 121 Again when Kumarapala wanted to restore the temple 
of Somanatha he appointed a panchakula to supervise the building, and 
this pafichakula kept him informed of the progress of the work.122 Next 
Merutunga confirms the statement of the Moharajaparájaya and informs 
us that the department which seized the Property of a man dying sonless 
was presided over by a pañchakula (tad-adhikritam-paftchakulam).^* 
Kumarapala also appointed a pañchakula to watch that living creatures 
were not killed (amarikari-pasichakula) in order to enforce his non- 


slaughter measure!?* The kitchen of Prithviraja, the Chahamana 
Emperor, was, according to Merutuñga, looked after by a pafichakula 
appropriately called mahanas. 


priate adhikrita-pafichakula.125 s 
5 Historical accuracy of course cannot be claimed for the incidents 
cited from the Prabandhachintàmani, but the importance of these 


examples lies in the fact that Merutunga, who completed his work in 
A.D. 1305, must have lived under the reiens of successive Chauluky2 
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kings from Arjunadeva downwards and so he would only assign such 
duties to them as they were normally employed to perform. Tor the 
same reason the testimony of the Moharájaparájaya is even more 
portant, for it was written during an even earlier period. 

From the informations yielded by the sources mentioned above it is 
apparent that no instrument of modern government can serve as an apt 
analogy to the system of government by pavichakula. We find them 
associated with the highest digni:ary in the land, namely, the Chancellor, 
and find another committee bearing the same designation employed in 
rural administration. They are appointed to supervise the construction 
of a temple, sent normally to seize a dead man's property, and preside 
over the royal kitchen. It is obvious that there were several grades and 
the term is as vague as a mansabdar under the Mughal government, if 
the number of horses the mansabdar commanded be unknown. 

It is however certain that pañchakul« denoted more than one man. 
This is shown by the Porbandar inscription of Visaladeva and the in- 
variable set formula which is commonly found in the records: “Sri... 
(the proper name of a person) prabhriti barichakula”. It is therefore 
clear that the parchakula was a board composed of five persons amongst 
whom the member whose name is mentioned in the record served as the 
president. This system then, of governing with the means of a board 
composed of five persons, pervaded the Chaulukya administration from 
top to bottom, and in every department of their government. The dis- 
advantages of this system which multiplied the number of officials. by five 
and prevented probably those officers from showing any initiative Was 
offset by the many advantages which the system undoubtedly offered. In 
dividing power and authority amongst five persons it provided an auto- 
š matic check upon the concentration and abuse of power by any one of 
E them as every member was constantly under the close scrutiny of four of 
his colleagues. It was partly for these reasons that Kautilya NING a 
King to have several Mukhyas (heads) in every adhikarana deu M 
and to keep these heads under further check, Kautilya provided that they 


a idea of rusting rtment 
should not be made permanent.’*° The idea-of entrusting a departmen 
for we learn from Megasthenes; 


and the direction of the military affairs 


im- 


that the management of the city 
was commissioned by the: Maurya emperors-to € 
each.?7 "Thus we see that the method of 
duties to a board of five members is very old. - NE e 
. It has sometimes been said’ that the pañchakula was nea ET 
of the modern. pañch. -But whereas the modern pene - 3s A i 
all the evidence we possess go to prove that fne sa ie jefinitely stated 
Nominated members. -In the Anavada inscription it — ee et 
that the pafichakula of Palhanpur was appointed by MEN eed is 
also seen: that in the Moharájaparüjaya the Fingus 2 
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appoint a parchakula. The very fact that they were sometimes, if not 
always, associated with the Chancellor, goes to show that the members 
of the panchakula were appointed. 

It is difficult to say however, whether the members of pañchakula 
were officials or non-officials. Of course once a man is appointed by the 
head of a government to an executive post, he necessarily assumes an 
official status thereby, though before being appointed he might not have 
been an official at all. This might have been the case with the pañcha- 
kula, which was probably sometimes appointed as and when its services 
were needed, 


REVENUE: Sources and administration 


The main source of revenue must have been then, as now, the land 
revenue, while other sources included various imposts, transit duty, octroi, 
road cess, pilgrim tax, liquor tax and the escheat of the property of a 
man dying without son. 


Land revenue 


Land revenue was mainly collected from the villagers, by king's 
officers (karodgrahaka-rajapurusha, DV, III, v. 18) as explained by 
Abhayatilaka Gani. We also learn from the same work that atfer the 
harvest was over in autumn a share of the produce was taken by the 
Village landlord (gramapati) and another share by the king.!?8 It is 
possible that Hemachandra and Abhayatilaka Gani were giving illustra- 
tions of two different Systems, according to the first of which there was a 
landlord in a village who collected the shares both for himself and the 
king, while in other cases the king directly collected his share of the 
produce through his collectors, presumably without the intervention of 
any landlord. 

But from the documents of the LP it appears that there were other 
Systems for collecting rent than those mentioned above. The LP has copies 
of two land settlement deeds or grama-pattakas;'?? both of which are agree- 
ments between a private Person and the government for payment of 
yearly revenue, what would to-day be called ryotwari settlement. Both 
the deeds make it clear that the agreements are for one year only. The 


first document is dated V.S. 802 and the second document V.S. 1288, but 


the one dated V.S. 802 must have served as a model in the Chaulukya 
period as well, otherwise its ret 


ention in a compilation of this nature 
cannot be explained. 


As the two documents are similar for: 
consider the first one only. This was an agreement between the pañcha- 
kula and.a man named Goda, who agrees, to pay for the following year, 
3000 drammas as the land-revenue. In addition he agreed to pay 216 
drammas as the perquisite of the pañchakula: the first document has 
fanichakulasya karpata-bhavye deya-drammah 216, while the second docu: 
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ment is clear and states, "parichakulasya bhavye-deya-drammah 216’. Goda 
further agreed to pay 40 drammas for miscellaneous expenses (vikara- 
pada”). In addition he was found to pay by agreement the following: 

(1) Any increase in rent; called chatdpaka (cf. Gujarati Chadavo*). 
Another tax which was to be utilised when the whole village wanted to 
show respect to a particular man. This tax was called malamargana (cf. 
Gujarati malavero*). (3) Another tax which seems to have been collected 
on some auspicious occasions called müngalryaka. (4) Another tax was 
collected probably for the maintenance of the police station called 
chaturaka (from Sanskrit chattvara, Gujarati, choro, i.e. a public place in 
a village, a police station). 

Further clauses provided that Goda was to pay the land revenue of 
3000 drammas to the treasury in three equal instalments, called skandas; 
the first in Bhadrapada, the second in Mrgastirsha and the last on the 
Akshayatriliya day. It seems that this practice of paying the land revenue 
in three instalments was prevalent in Gujarat since a long time, for ina 
grant of Rashtrakiita Krishna II of Gujarat? we find that the money, 
apparently the revenue, was to be paid in three instalments (drammas-cha- 
tribhih skandakair-deyah),!*! the first instalment in Bhadrapada the 
second in Kartlika and the third in Magha. Thus we see that the pay- 
ment of government revenue in three instalments in cash was a very old 
custom in Gujarat. ç 

According to the LP after each payment was made, the Srr-karana. 
was to be informed. It is not mentioned which Sri-karana is meant, but 
it must have been that of the mandala or pathaka. The system undoubted- 
ly was devised to act as a check against dishonest collectors and revenue 
Officials. In the second deed there is an additional clause under which 
the tenant. was obliged to maintain the road in his area in good repair. 
As this clause is absent in the first document, we suppose that this innova- 
tion was imposed by the Chaulukya kings who were always under = 
necessity of moving troops from one part of the country to another, and 
probably wanted their roads to be kept m good condition, 6 ler 

Another system of revenue, according to the LI , was in . ps er 
which the rent of a village was fixed and the villagers M e 
having to pay any additional imposts other than pe annus ae 
mentioned in the deed called “Samahara-uddha-grëma-pallalte x a" = 
villagers had to pay a revenue of 4004 drammas and gotune gs bs 

{ : i i re of a permanent settlement was 
agreement which was in the nature 0 J ME cate 
between a person and the panchakula working under à n E 
vara. V3? US i whi 1 

The LP records a snot gen of bad rens D D 
government fixed different rates of rent for different ty[ 


A ; i to the Sukraniti 
ing on their productivity. This seems to be M e = 
(IV, 9, 194-5) which prescribes that the king should assess 
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after causing the land to be classified according to their fertility. It iş 
apparent from LP that under this system the rent was collected through 
the King's officers,'** as mentioned by Abhayatilaka Gani noted above, 
"There are two specimens of this type of document called Gramacsamsthag 
in the LP, one of which is dated V.S. 802 and the other is undated. But 
for reasons already stated it is presumed that this system continued to be 
in force during the Chaulukya period. It is interesting to note that the 
document dated V.S. 802 states that rates of revenue mentioned in it will 
be applicable in all the villages of the vishayas under Làtapalli, whereas 
the second document simply states that the rates will be current in all 
the villages of Latapalli. Apparently the system of subdividing into 
vishayas which was customary in V.S. 802 was given up by the time the 
second document was prepared; so that while the latter was in many ways 
a copy of the first one, it had to be modified and brought into conformity 
with the later usage when the country was no longer sub-divided into 
vishayas. 

The grama-santstha was more in the nature of a notice than an 
agreement. It was issued by the adhikari and his pafichakula and fixed 
the land revenue of an entire area. The rate of revenue was as follows: — 

(1) In every village there was some land called ‘samakara-bhiimi’ of 
which the revenue was fixed permanently at 24 drammas per vińśopaka. 

(2) There was some soft land called "bochila-bhümi' of which the 
Icvenue was fixed at 20 drammas per vimSopaka. 

(3) For the uncultivated high land called ‘uddhakhila-bhiimi’? one 
had to pay 16 drammas per vimsopaka. Khila or fallow land is also 
mentioned in the Damodarpur copper plate of Budhagupta,!?! and a com- 
parison of the Damodarpur plates show that the khila was asscssed at a 
lower value than ordinary land. According to the document of the LP 
of V.S. 802 if such fallow land was put under cultivation by a farmer who 
came from outside (navya-samayata-kutumbikaih) he had to pay only 10 
drammas per virisopaka. The undated document however makes no such 
distinction, but states that for uddhakhila-bhümi one had to pay 16 
drammas per vim$opaka and for khila-bhiimi 10 drammas per vimspaka. 
This difference in two otherwise similar documents may be due to the 
fact that in the 9th century V.S. some inducement was necessary to bring 
farmers from ou:side and put the fallow land under cultivation. In 
course of time this necessity disappeared, and people began to cultivate 
even the low fallow land, which is probably the meaning of kAila-bhüm! 


as Opposed to uddha-khila-bhümi; khila-bhümi is not even mentioned in 
the document dated V.S. 809. 


(4) Another class of land was the 
the revenue was 3 drammas. It has bee 
was meant the place where the car 
rently the revenue for this 


‘nädiyaka’ or 'anadiyaka' for which 
n suggested that by these two terms 
ts stood to dispose of the goods. Appa 
and the following types of land were not fixed 
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according to the area but according to the use to which the land was put. 
The settlement officers could probably form a rough guess as to the area 
which such lands would occupy in a village. 

(9) For grazing fields for cows and buffaloes 2 dramas. 

(6) For the grazing field of oxen 1 dramma. 

(7) For the grazing field for rams and sheep + dramma only. 

(8) For the grazing field for bullocks used in ploughing lands no tax 
was levied (vyahamana-hala-balivardanaám gocharo nahi). 

Gochara as a tax is mentioned in the Kadi grant of Mülaraja. We 
also learn from Abhayatilaka Gani that the villagers had to pay tax on 
grazing land for animls, and these taxes were collected yearly by the tax 
collectors (DV, III, v. 18). 

The same deeds then proceed to provide for fines to be realised for 
the following offences: 

(1) For the theft of hide (charma-chaurikayar): 25 drammas. It 
will be shown later that Gujarat during this period used to export large 
quantities of leather goods for which she was famous. Hence probably 
precaution had to be taken against theft of hide which must be kept 
during certain process of tanning in an open space. 

(2) For breaking of heads (mastaka-spholana): 6 drammas. 

(8) Ploughing land belonging to some one else: 6 drammas. 

(4) For allowing the cattle to graze on corn fields: 1 dramma. 

(B) For disobeying orders: 5 drammas. 

Mention of these fines in a deed of land settlement is peculiar, and 
this aspect of the deed shall be discussed along with dasaparadha. 


Ownership of land 
It is unnecessary for our present purpose to discuss whether the 
entire land in ancient India belonged to the king or not. We shall only 
Mention here that there are two documents in the LP, both dated V.S. 
1988,95 which shows that in case of doubtful proprietorship the land ie 
escheated; the damaged owners in such cases had to go toj the court pue 
dharmadhi-karana, literally ministry of justice, but we think that na 
present context court is meant) where he had to establish his EU as 
titles with the help of witnesses. If the decree was In their E 
executive order was issued by the Mahamatya in charge o ihe 2 ee 
karana restituting to them their property. This BI ae RT. 
conforms to a provision of Manu (VIIL 200) which lays = AG 
"where possession is evident, but no title is perceived, = mere 
(shall be) a proof (of ownership) not possession * which me 5 es 
Possession without title shall not be any proof of ownership at teas 
the state is adversely affected. 
Villages were also confiscated for 
rebellion. This we learn from a documen 


having taken part in a 


its owner | 
= dated V.S. 1288. 


86 in the LP 
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Hence it is possible that Raja Nagapala whose village is said to have been 
confiscated was one of the mandalikas who rebelled against Bhima. 


Other sources of revenue 

(1) Sulka 

Another source of revenue was the $ulka. Several inscriptions refer 
to the Sulka-mandapika or mandapika both of which have been rendered 
as "customs house’. Though neither the scope nor the object of the term 
is stated, the word Sulka, is a familiar fiscal term in the Dharmasastras. 127 
The meaning of $ulka, however, according to both the Amarakosha (lI, 
8. 27) and the Anekarthasangraha (LL, 19) is “ghatladideya’. What other 
terms are included in the word adi are given in Kshirasvami’s comment- 
ary, which are the following: ferry duties, the tols paid at the military or 
police stations and the transit duties paid by the merchants. As an 
example of the last we have a document in the LP which shows that 
10 oxen and 48 carts loaded with seasamum paid a duty of 4 dramas 
which probably included the road cess along with a tax on sacks. The 
receipt dated V.S. 1288 issued by a pafchakula was called “marga- 
ksharani’, which may be called ‘transit clearance certificate’,'*8 

(2) Pilgrim tax 

In the Abu Vimala Vasahi inscription of Sarangadeva, we find it 
specifically mentioned that nothing was to be demanded in the shape of 
tax by the officers of Arbuda or Chandravati, nor should anything be 
taken from the worshippers who were declared to be (thenceforth) free 
from all taxes. The inscription further stated that if any article of the 
pilgrim was stolen while getting up or down the hill, the loss would 
have to be made good by the Thakurs of Abu.? These provisions 
show as if an attempt was being made to attract pilgrims to Abu. The 
loss of revenue incurred by the provisions mentioned above, was sought 
to be balanced by imposing fresh taxes on the neighbouring villages for 
the specific purpose of maintaining the temple and the conduct of a 
fair. 

A more celebrated case of the abolition of the pilgrim tax is record- 
ed by Merutunga: Siddharaja at the request of his mother abolished 
the pilgrim tax at Bahuloda.!!^ Apparently Bahuloda was the place 
where the tax was collected from pilgrims to Somanatha. 

(3) Liquor tax 

From the drama Moharajaparajaya it is learnt that when Kumara- 
pala was introducing prohibition, one of the grounds of objection to 
the measure was that the sale of liquor fetched a large revenne.'*! But 
Kumarapala paid no heed to this remonstrance, with which modern 
reformers are familiar. Whether his successors repealed prohibition 
Or not is not known. In some Dharmasastras tax on liquor is included 


within $ulka. 
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(4) Escheat of property of a man dying sonless 
According to all the literary sources, Kumarapala abolished the 
practice of escheating the property of a man who died without leaving j 
behind a son. Escheat on this ground, however, is opposed to the i 
4 Dharmasastras, according to which the property of a deceased can be 
d eschea:ed. to the crown, only if the owner died without leaving any of 
z the diverse category of heirs. But from the 4bhijñana-Šahuntalam we 
learn that in the days of Kalidasa the sonless widow did not succeed to 
the property left by her husbnd but was only entitled to a maintenance 
while the estate escheated to the crown. This is clear from the letter 
written by the minister to king Dushyanta about the wealth of a mer- 
chant who died in a ship wreck.!'? j 
Besides the evidence of the Sakuntala we have epigraphic evidence 
too which, show that the practice of confiscating the property of a man | 
dying without a son was not confined to Gujarat in mediaeval India. 
From an inscription of the Western Chalukya king Vinayaditya we 
learn that an officer of the king remitted along with other things the 
right to realise the property of the ‘apulrika’, which was translated by 
Fleet as a fine realised from the property of a man dying without a 
son.!49 Similarly a grant of Vikramaditya V of A.D. 1012, among other i 
things, grants to a Brahmin the right to ‘aputrika-dravya’, which has 
been translated as the property of a man dying without heirs." This 
rendering of the term ‘aputrika-dravya’ can be justified by reading 
into it the sanction of the Dharmasastras according to all of 
which only the property of a man without any heir could be escheated. | 
But in view of the evidence of the Sakuntala and the unanimous | 
statement of the Gujarat Chroniclers that in Gujarat the property 
of a man dying without a son was escheated, it scems that the 'aputrika- 
dravyw of the two inscriptions mentioned above really refer to the 
property of a man dying sonless. As the crown in those instances was 
conferring the right to the donees, it, that is the the crown, must have am 
the first instance been possession of such right. Pec. x z | 
According to the Jaina Chroniclers, Kumarapala gave up this vee 
of escheat under, the humanitarian influence of Jainism. But this 
system of confiscating the property was against the law of ee 
prescribed by all the sastras. Kumiarapala might have repealed this a 
under the influence of Hemachandra as stated in the chronicles, s 
bably because the great monk had pointed out to him that- this measur 
had a sanction behind it. ees ee EN 
) Miséellaneous sources Nor jet E o Re. 
the King was usually granted along "with. opis E oed un zt 
Odak-opetah sa-hiranya-b haga-bhoga-sadando-dasapara e mc : Ñ 
Semeta:nava-nidhünasameta. .- purva- pradatta-devadéyt- ES = 
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ja .''5 From this formula it should not be conciuded that all the 
trees, woods, grass, weeds and water in the kingdom belonged to the 
king. This recital was necessary to make the gift valid, for from the 
LP it is learnt that even when a house was sold it was necessary to 
recite a part of this formula.* Similarly in the time of the Marathas, - 
when land or villages were granted, it was usual to put in such words 
as *jala-taru-trina-kashtha-pashana-nidhi-nikshepa' , and it was decided by 
the British Indian courts that these words conferred on the grantee 
ownership in the soil itself, and that in the absence of these words it is 
possible to hold that the grant was only of the royal share of the 
revenue and not of the soil." 

The next ,part of the formula, namely, ‘sa-hiranya-bhaga-bhoga’ 
presents some difficulties, for bhoga is certainly the ash{a-bhoga men- 
tioned in some texts and inscriptions. These eight bhogas. were the 
following: (1) midhi, treasure trove; (2) nikshepa, unclaimed property 
deposited on the soil; (3) pashama, mines etc.; (4) siddha lands yielding 
produce on which improvements have been made (5) sddhya, produce 
from such lands after improvements have been made; (6) jala, water; 
(7) akshini, present privileges; (8) agami, future profits. Of these eight 
bhogas, with the exception of the first three the rest must be held to be 
part of a legal formula while jala is a repetition. About unclaimed 
property left on the soil we have no information but mines and treasure 
troves have been considered by Sastras to be the property of the king.'!* 

According to Bühler and U. N. Ghoshal, however, bhoga means the 
periodical supplies of fruits, firewood, flower and the like which the 
villagers had to furnish to the king.'? In this connection may be men- 
tioned the *bhaga-bhoga-kara-hiramy-àd? mentioned in the Sunak grant 
of Karna I; this expression was taken by Dr. Ghoshal to mean that the 
residents of the village were required to pay the donee the customary 
contributions in kind (bhaga-bhoga-kara) and in cash (hiranya). 


Danda-dasaparadha 


The clause under which land. is granted with danda-dasaparadha is 
frequently contained in the ancient Indian land grants, a very early 
example being afforded by a Maitraka grant of A.D. 633.129. The 
expression ‘sd-danda-dasaparadha’ was taken by Fleet to imply the 
donee's right to the proceeds from. the fines.for the commission of ten 
offences by the villagers?! Though most of the scholars accepted, this 
explanation of Fleet, there were differences of opinin as to..the nature 
of the offences. Fleet himself held it to consist of three specific sins of 
the body, three of the mind and four of speech. But Jolly connected it 
with the ten grave sins mentioned by Narada;5? while Hira Tal 
identified it with the ten offences mentioned in the Sukraniti. What 
ever the offences may be, Fleet's main contention that sa-danda-dasa 
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paradha meant the donce’s right to the proceeds from the fines for ne 
mission of offences is supported by an inscription from Nepal, which 
states that in the case of a person committing theft, adultery, Ede 
and abetment(?) only his person will belong to the king, while the donee 
. (in this case a monastery) will receive the offender's house, fields, wife 
ij and all other properties. We think that this is the inscription from 
1s which, somewhat erroneously, Dr. Ghoshal concludes that the term dasa- 
2 paradha “refers to the right of the donee to be exempted at least in 
i part from the ordinary penalties for the commission of some traditional 
offences by the villagers" .'?' Dr. Ghoshal admits, however, that the 
hrase undoubtedly stands for a kind if income accruing to the king 
from the villages, since it is included along with contributions in grain 
and in domestic animals in a list of the king’s receipts in the Cambay 
grant of Ráshtraküta Govinda IV issued in A.D. 930. That this phrase 
was used in a similar sense, that is an income, so far as the Chaulukya 
š period is concerned, is we believe conclusively proved by an expression 
in the Bombay Secretaria: grant of Ajayapala, which confers on the 
donce the right of ‘danda-dosha-prapt-adaya’. According to Dr. Ghoshal, 
adaya means royal dues,155 so that the above expression may be render- 
f ed as ‘the royal dues and receip:s derived from inflicting fines for 
E offences’. What the ten faults were is not mentioned, and as a matter 


| ever been already shown that in a deed of land settlement five offences 
d are enumerated, namely, (1) theft of hide, (2) breaking of heads, 
(3) ploughing of land belonging to some one else, (4) allowing cattle. to 
graze on corn fields, (5) disobeying of orders; we have also seen that 
specific fines for each offence was mentioned in the deed. It is therefore 
probable that it was the right of receiving these fines which was trans- 
ferred to the donee by the king. The LP mentions only five offences, 
what the remaining five offences were is not known; those might have 
been any five of the ten offences mentioned in the Sukranilz, or might 
be that it was a tradition to state da$aparadha when really five offences 


only were meant. 
Sarva-daya-samela i 
gifts; by this - expression 


Sarva-daya-sameta. means inclusive of all ; i 
‘inc | mentioned in the LP. 


Was probably included the mangaliyakas etc., 


Nava-nidhina-samela ` 
| es imposed for the first 


. This expression probably stands for some tax 
` ime at the date of the grant.'^* : ; 
Purva-pradatta-brahmadáya-devadaya-varjja d s m o BANIN 
This expression means that . lands already pU pci 
£ and temples are exempt. from the operation of the grant. 
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Marganaka 


The Bombay Secretariat Grant of Ajayapala mentions that the land 
is granted with the ‘new marganaka'. The word mürganaka occurs in 
a land grant of Gürjara-Pratihara Mahendrapala II and has been taken 
to mean a benevolence of a general character levied upon the villages.!57 
The expression abhinava-marganaka has been taken to mean that 
the original imposition of this kind had become permanent, and 
that an additional levy was made at this time.'^* It may be noted how- 
ever that ‘benevolence’ has a technical meaning in English constitu- 
tional history, where it is exclusively applied to the apparently volun- 
tary gifts which Edward IV compelled the richer classes to maket 
under a facetious term. There is no reason to suppose that mdarganaka 
was a ‘benevolence’ of this nature, though literally it means ‘a beggar’, 
Marganaka might have meant the forced labour which Manu (VII, 189; 
permitted the king to exact from mechanics, artisans and Siidras one 
day in each month. 


Sale and purchase tax 


In connection with the city administration it was shown that the 
Anavada grant mentions sale and purcase taxes over certain commo- 
dities. Also in the mutilated post-script to Bhima's Kadi grant (no. 6) 
and in the Mangrol inscription of Kumarapala (Bh. Ins. 158) we find 
mention of a large number of articles such mañjtshtha, hingula, pra- 
valaka, karpüra, kasturi, kumkuma, aguru, jayaphala, nalikera to men- 
tion only a few articles which had to pay Sulka in the halla-karana, that 
is, the office attached to the market. The amount of tax to be realised 
from—either the sale or purchase—each of these articles is mentioned, 
and in every case the tax was levied in cash. According to Manu (VII, 
131) a king could take sixth part of trees, meat, honey, clarified: butter, 
perfumes, (medical) herbs, substances used for flavouring food, flowers, 
roots, and fruit. All the articles mentioned in the two inscriptions cited 
above practically fall within he categories mentioned by Manu, though 
instead of taking the sixth share of the article the king was taking cash. 


Cintra Prašastitso 


The Cintra praíasti of Sarangadeva provides an insight into a part 
of the administrative machinery which is not to be found in any other 
record, and should therefore be treated separately and in some detail. 

It is stated in the prasasti that one Tripurantaka had procured 
some land for religious purposes, with ‘pure self-acquired - property’ 
which he donated or assigned to Sri-Chaturjataka, in exchange of which 
apparently the;Chaturjataka issued two grants. Unfortunately the con- 
tents of the two grants are not known; probably they included some of 
the privileges enjoyed by Tripurüntaka's temple as mentioned in the 
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prašasti, for in a preceding verse (vv. 60-1) Tripurantaka claims that he 
had caused the Chaturjataka to issue an edict whereby one dramma per 
day from the customs house was assigned to the temple and nine dram- 
mas monthly—presumably from the same source—for the maintenance 
of a disciple. In other words Tripurantaka had induced the govern- 
ment to bestow on his temple and its attendant an annuity by paying a 
lump sum. It might not have been an instance of purchasing an an- 
nuity, but was very nearly so. The next few verses show that Tripuran- 
i taka purchased from the Chaturjataka three shops which he converted 
into a temple endowment. Further, Tripurantaka deposited every 
month a sum of 15 drammas into the treasury !9! so that Pasupala (from 
the text it appears that the chief priest was meant) might be paid 15 
drammas monthly. It is difficult to offer any explanation of this un- 
usual round about method of paying the priest; probably the mundane 
professional priest, suffering from a genuine misgiving about the extra- 
vagant Tripurantaka’s capacity to pay him 15 drammas monthly, insist- 
ed on the state guarantecing him a monthly stipend of the same amount, 
as had been done in the case of the attendant, but Tripurantaka being 
| unable to pay a lump sum to: secure another annuity of 15 drammas per 
| month paid to the treasury the amount every month probably under 
| some sort of contract to that effect. 

| The prasasti then states that the merchants had to assign from each 
li 

i 

| 


shop one dramma as contributions to certain religious festivals, and 
| three shopkeepers were further obliged to provide garlands, cocoanuts 
if and pairs of soft garments (?) during the three processions of Soma- 
natha. It is not clear whether all the merchants of Somanatha had to 
pay the contribution of one dramma per shop, though that seems to be 
meant. As for the three shop keepers who had to provide the garlands 
š etc., it is almost certain that they were keepers of the three shops which 
Tripurantaka states to have purchased from the Chaturjataka. It seems 
14 therefore that what Tripurantaka actually purchased were not the gor 
pus of the shops but the right of the state to levy taxes over them, for 
it is clear from the fact of Chaturjātaka’s issuing of edicts and granting 
of money from the customs house, that he was a government official M 
was throughout dealing with state property. Chaturjataka, which uo 
ly means connected. with, that is ruling the four castes, here une m y 
stands for a high local official, as Bühler suggested. In the M 
| cription of Bhàva Brihaspati mention is made of QVO s p 
Which was erroncously translated (WZKM, HI, 19) 2 E 
i Castes’. Evidently the expression meant the staff of Chaturjata = s: 
f uild of gardeners daily contri 
he gardeners were compen- 
a garden. But what a 


Tripurantaka also’ received from the g 
13 bution in the shape of flowers for which t : 
E sated by the Chaturjataka who gave them the use 0: 
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induced the Mers to supply betel leaves daily, or the store-keeper of 
Somanatha’s temple to supply certain materials for worship at Tripurān- 
taka’s temple is not stated. However, from the lavish praise bestowed 
on both Tripurantaka and Chaturjataka it seems that all these and the 
contribution of 1 dramma from the merchants were the result of some 
arrangement between Tripurantaka and the Chaturjataka which being 
mentioned in the edicts referred to in the prasasti are not repeated in it, 
Probably Tripurantaka had to pay for all these with his self acquired 
property which he mentions with justifiable pride. 


Were the taxes paid in cash or kind 


It has been already shown that in such expressions as ‘sa-hiranya- 
bhaga-bhoga’ and ‘bhaga-bhoga-kara’ which occur in land grants, bhaga- 
bhoga-kara has been taken to mean the king's share in grains, or contri- 
bution in kind to be paid by the villagers,162 and hiramya to be tax 
levied upon certain special kinds of crops which was of a nature difficult 
to be divided into shares. It has also been suggested that kara was a 
periodical tax levied primarily upon agricultural land over and above 
the king's normal grain share,!^! though according to the Smritis, kara 
meant the tax on merchants.!55 According to Dr. Altekar, bhagakara 
was the land tax whereas bhogakara represented the petty taxes in kind 
to be paid to the king every day and were usually assigned in practice 
to local officers as part of their income. Abhayatilaka Gani has, how- 
ever, explained kara, used by Hemachandra in the Dvyasraya, as follows: 
karah: kyishi-pasucharanad Uhrila-rajakiya-bhiimyupobhoga-hel uko-raja- 
grahyo-bhagah (DV, III, v. 18) that is, the share due to the king by one 
who has enjoyed (the fruits of) the royal agricultural land and pasture. 
Abhayatilaka Gani definitely states that this kara was paid by the 
farmers during the harvesting season in corn. But this might have been 
the part due for using the agricultural land; for the pasture the tax 
probably was paid in cash. 

While Narrating an incident in the reign of Bhima I, when due to 
a failure of crops the farmers wer 
tunga uses the expressions 
danrsambandhe'39* The seco 


by Tawney as the ‘king’s share that was to be deducted from the grain’, 
and it seems th 


denoted the tax payable in kind. Thus we see that part of the land 
ranya and the grazing tax (gochara) were paid in cash 
kind. But probably with the excep- 
xes were paid in cash. For example, 
pt of a Kadi plate of Bhima II, that many 
ly on entry into the market by the kalta- 


tion of land revenue all the other ta 
we learn from the post-scri 
articles were taxed probab 
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karana and for each article this octroi had to be paid in cash. From the 
Anavada inscription also we learn that of the four articles for which 
either sales or purchase tax had to be paid, the taxes on three had to be 
paid in cash while the tax on ghi had to be paid in kind. As the taxes 
were being imposed for the maintenance of a temple, the advantage of 
the system would be that it would receive clarified butter—an article 
necessary for worship—free, the other articles being unnecessary for 
“worship their sellers or buyers had to pay the tax in cash. The customs 
dues, on the other hand were always paid in cash which is shown by 
the grants which invariably mention any payment received from d 
customs house as cash payment. 


Lekhapaddhati 


It may be pointed out here that with the exception of one docu- 
ment—supposed to be a copy of a land grant issued by Lavanyaprasada 
during the reign of Bhima II in V.S. 1288—all the other documents in 
the LP mention taxes in cash only. This was probably due to the fact 
that the taxes in cash and kind were sanctioned by long usage and 
separate documents were not necessary to collect them. If the culti- 
vators failed to pay these dues they were probably put under arrest as 
related by Merutunga or distrained in some other way till they paid. 
These royal dues, sanctioned by age old usages, were not therefore sub- 
ject to any written agreement between the king and the farmer. But 
other arrangements, which completely differed from the customary onc, 
required written documents for their validity and enforcement, and it 
is these documents which were collected by the compiler of the LP. 

These new arrangements as depicted in the documents of the LP 
have been described in the foregoing pages. They show a distinct ten- 
dency to collect land revenue from one person. This had the advantage 
of lowering the collection charges while it ensured the state a fixed 
revenue every year, irrespective of the failure of crop or any other mis- 
fortune. In short, it gave the state many of the advantages nu 
induced Lord Cornwallis to introduce permanent settlement in Bengal. 
But the arrangement in mediaeval Gujarat was better than te 
Settlement because the agreement generally was for one yeas ee m ; 
distinct understanding that the revenue was liable to be increased, Luly 


Protecting the interests of the state. 


Feudatories ° 

The account of the administration and revenue system SM E 
applies only to the area directly administered by the crown, but P b 
2 dom of the Chaulukyas also included the territory AE Manda- 
ieudatory princes, who were known under the genene tit ee 
lika, but sometimes styled themselves as Maharajadhiraja Mahama, 
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esvara and sometimes as MaAhamandalika.53 The most important of 
these feudatory princes were the Paramaras of Abu and the Chaha- 
manas of Nadol. But there were other feudatories such as the Mer 


kine 

= " n o 

Jagamalla and the Paramara Some$vara. The names of some other 
princes are known from the chronicles. 

Of the relation between the central authority and the feudatory 


states we have no precise information. Probably the feudatory states 
were controlled through the lantra-harana. The feudatory princes, 
of whose history we have some knowledge, were forced to accept 
the suzerainty and they tried to free themselves as Opportunity occurred, 
Thus it has been Suggested that the Chahamana Katudeva tried to 
assert his independence after the death of Siddharaja so that Kumára- 
pala deprived him of his principality and brought Naddula under direct 
administration placing Dandandyaka Vaijalladeva in charge of the area. 
Kumarapala also removed from Abu its rebellious prince Vikramasirnha 
and installed the latter's nephew, Yasodhavala, on the throne. Yasodha 
vala's son and successor was the famous Dharavarsha who rendered 
distinguished service to three generations of Chaulukyas, namely, 
Kumarapala, Ajayapala, Miularaja II and Bhima II; but even Dhara- 
Varsha turned against Bhima II and was either won over or forced to 
submission by Lavanyaprasada. We also learn from the chronicles that 
many feudatory princes rebelled at the same time but were put down by 
Lavanyaprasada and Viradhavala. This shows that the relation between 
the suzerain and the vassal rested absolutely on force. 

What degree of subordination a feudatory has to tolerate is not 
known. They give the name of their 
tions but omit it in others.169 
and fast rule which obliged a 
his public records. 
depended upon circ 
a-vis his suzerain. 


suzerain in some of their inscrip- 
Hence it seems that there was no hard 
feudatory to mention his overlord in all 
But the general relation between the two probably 
umstances and the relative strength of the vassal vis- 


Duties of the feudatory 


It seems that one of the most important duties of a feudatory prince 
was to help his suzerain against the latter’s enemy. Thus Yasodhavala 
helped Kumarapala in defeating Ballala, and Dharavarsha helped 
Kumarapala to defeat Mallikarjuna. Dharavarsha’s brother Prahladana 
is said to have saved Ajayapala from the Guhilot Samantasiraha, The two 
gallant brothers gave their lives on the field of battle in; trying impetu- 
ously to defend their king and country against the aggressien of Qutb 
ud-Din during the reign of Bhima II. 

Sometimes the feudatory conquered new 
or brought another prince under the latters 
from an inscription which states that one Par 


territory for the suzerain 
vassalage. This we learn 
amara Somesvara who was 
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a feudatory under Kumarapala defeated one king Jajjaka and captured 
two forts. Some$vara also captured 1700 horses, but it is not stated 
whether he sent those to Anahilapataka. However, the same inscrip- 
tion states that Jajjaka was reinstated on his throne after he had acknow- 
ledged the suzerainty of Kumarapala.!7" 

The nature and limits of a feudatory prince's obligation towards 
his suzerain is not knokn, but it is a remarkable fact that the Paramaras 
of Abu are never known to have helped their suzerain against the Para- 
maras of Malava in the long drawn Chaulukya-Paramara struggle. But 
prince Someévara mentioned above was also a Paramara, and he claims 
to have defeated the Malavas, presumably the Paramaras of Malaya, 
during the reign of Siddharaja. 

The inscription of Some$vara states that he obtained back the 
possession of Sindhurajapura through the favour of Siddharaja in V.S. (11) 
98, and in V.S. 1205 he made his kingdom firm by the favour of Kumara- 
pala, which probably implies that at the accession of a new king the 
feudatories swore featly to their new overlord who confirmed them in 
their possessions. We have already seen that a Mahamandalesvara 
appointed by Visaladeva was confirmed in his post by Arjunadeva. It is 
possible that all the feudatories and mahamandalesvaras were confirmed 
by each king at the time of his accession. 


Did the feudatories pay any tribute 

There is no epigraphic evidence to show that the vassal princes paid 
any tribute. In the Dvyasraya, Hemachandra uses the words *samuvat- 
saraka pradáyi which Kumarapala donated during his campaign in Abu 
to certain temples. This phrase is explained by Abhayatilaka Gani as 
‘samvatsare deya” which according to him consisted of one hundred 
thousand ‘dravya’ and ‘bhaga’ payable to the king (Kumarapala) by 
Vikramasithha of Abu. The actual words used by Abhayatilaka Gani 
are: “laksha-sankhya@-raja-grahya-bhaga-dravyadt; dravya here stands 
for money and bhaga means share in kind. Hence from this it appears 
that the feudatories had to pay his overlord both in cash aug kind: 
These dues were probably payable in Agrahayana and Margasirsha. 

Feudatories like the Paramaras of Abu or the Chahamanas of Nadol 
tuled over quite extensive territories and had their own systems of 
administration, but a discussion of those systems is beyond the scope of 
the present work. 
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` CHAPTER XIV 
Economic Life 


From the extremely meagre data that we possess it is not possible 
to give any adequate idea of the economic. life of the people of Gujarat 
during the period under review. We shall therefore merely present the 
available information in a classified form, dividing it into four main 
headings, namely: (1) agriculture, (2) industry, (3) trade and professions, 
(4) commerce. 


Agriculture 


The bulk of the people in India has always been cultivators, and 
undoubtedly during this period too the bulk of the people was employ- 
ed in the cultivation of land. About the fertility of the soil of Gujarat 
we have an excellent testimony left by the Muslim writer ‘Abdullah 

A Wassaf (A.D. 1238) who seems to find no adequate language to describe 
s A z Ç 
y the beauty of Gujarat. Wassaf writes: “In the course of the four 
. Seasons of the year seventy different species of beautiful flowers grow 
within that province. The purity of the air is so great that if the pic- ' 
ture of an animal is drawn with the pen it is lifelike. And it is another 
matter of wonder that many plants and their herbs are found well grown 
and cultivated there. You may always see the ground full of tulips even 
in the winter season. The air is healthy and the earth picturesque, 
neither too warm nor too cool but in perpetual spring....... The 
strength of the soil is so great that the cotton plant spread their branches 
like willows and plane trees, and yield produce for several years. Had 
the author full leisure to express fully the circumstances of that country 
(Gujarat), and to ascertain them from trustworthy men and historians 
and to devote a long period of his life to explain them, still he would 
not be able to record even a portion of the marvels and_exeellences of 
that _country.’’,! Sri 
OF the methods employed in agriculture little is known, though from 
the fact ii Cerdigo was cultivated it may be presumed that expert 
knowledge of agriculture was not wanting. From a verse in the Duays- 
raya we learn that iron shod ploughs were in use;? and from the Desina- 
mamala (DN) it is learnt that grains were crushed under foot—a process 
known as 'pamadda' Probably Wifed. labourers were used?in agricul- 
ture for Hemachandra gives the meaning of the word pgdiantao as kar- 
makara, that is a hired labourer.‘ "Though it is not stated that padiantao 


was an agricultural labo ; we may tentatively accept him as such. 
T Of the rotation of (ops the only information, meagre though it is, 
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is supplied by Wassaf according to whom the winter cultivation was 
brought about only through the moistness, of the dew, called ‘barasi? 


“When the harvest is over they (Gujaratis) begin summer cultivati 
: ; : q s Css TY On. 
which is dependent upon the influence of the rain. The vinevards-in 
this country (Gujarat) bring forth blue grapes twice a year”? But the 
main harvest particularly of @addy was collected during: umn. (DV 
III, v. 3). E 
To save crops from düugve» the fields were guarded by dogs and 
scarecrows made of straw were used to prevent their destruction by the 
birds. But during the time of autumn harvest the fields were guarded by 
, : " 7 
the farmers’ wives.? 


Crops 
< The principal crop was probably rice which secms to have formed 
the staple food of the people. Im the DN Hemachandra has included 
several desi words all meaning paddy; these are (a) Anuo (b) Jonnalia,” 
which according to Hemachandra means jovari or dhànya though in the 
same verse he mentions jovdt as another desi word; (c) Hemachandra 
has also mentioned salidhdnya which was harvested during the autumn 
and was probably of two kinds, one called talapphalo and the other 
tālahalo. It is difficult] to say whether all the dest words mentioned 
above meant different varieties of rice or were merely synonyms. For 
the present, one may accept that the terms denoted different kinds of rice. 


Wheat 

We learn from the Periplus that in the Ist century B.C. wheat was 
grown in Saurashtra and probably also near Broach? Al-Idrisi (A.D. 
1154) also states that wheat was grown in the region of Cambay,'? and a 
document in the LP (p. 21) mentions the harvesting of wheat in the 
month of Jyeshtha. Thus it appears that wheat was cultivated in Gujarat 
and was harvested during the summer. 


Gram 


Gram or chanaka seems to have been grov 
desi word amuio.!! 


«n for which we have the 


Pulses ; 

Hemachandra in the DN mentions udido for which he gives as 
Sanskrit equivalent the word masha-dhanyam (DN, I, 98). Masha m 
y a bean, masha-dhaünyan, therefore probably means some End e ee 
me minous plant such as *black-gram" sugges:ed by Pischell. n i s 
: suggested that the word udido was derived from Tamil uluda 2: ae 
rese uddu, so that the plant was probably borrowed by es a P 
neighbouring provinces, though the process might have Sen c y th 
reverse, 
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i We also come across the dest word ghusirasaram which Hemachandra 
| explains as *masür-àdinam pishtam’.” Evidently some pulses other than 
4 masur was intended by the word adi, but Hemachandra does not men- 
| tion them in the DN. 

] H andra however in a quotation in his commentary to Abhi- 
I dhanachintamani IV, 233) mentions seventeen kinds of grains. As usual 
i = uis widen sense, and not only included pulses and 
| grams but also hemp and sesamum. The seventeen enumerated are: 

1 l. Vrihi: rice that ripens during the rains 

| 2. Yava: barley 

A 3. Masura: lentil 

; 4. Godhüma: wheat š 

f 5. Mudga: Kidney-bean, Hindi mung 

i 6. Masha: black-gram 

H 7. Tila: sesamum 

4 8. Chanaka: chick-pea 

i] 9. Anava: greatmillet (c.f. Anua, DN, I, 52) 


10. Priyahgu: Italian millet 
1l. Kodrava: Kodo-millet 
12. Mayushthaka: Phaseolus aconitifolius 
13. Sali: Rice harvested during autumn 
14. Adhaki: pigeon-pea 
1 15. Kulattha: horse-gram 
: 16. Kalaya: pea 
17. Sana: hemp 
e list by Hemachandra probably represents a fairly accurate roll of | 
of the principal crops grown in Gujarat during his time. 


Sugarcane 


Sugarcane was a very important agricultural product of the period, 
for as we shall see later gur or sugar industry played an important role 
in the economic life of Gujarat. Hemachandra gives three different 
words for sugarcane, namely: ingah, angaliam, and gandii.® Again 
it 18 not possible to say whether these three words denoted three DIP 
of sugarcane, or were merely dialectical variations of the same name. A 
Sugarcane garden was called "uchchhuramam?J^ In the Trishashtisalaka- 
purushacharita, (Tr. IV, 14), Hemachandra Mentions purple sugarcane 
plantation guarded by singing milk-maids. 


Indigo 


ye eS PE Re eee ee NE eee V PRI 


Cultivation of indigo was known in western India from very early 
days. In the Periplus it is said to have been cultivated in Barbaricum,”” 
and Marco Polo states that there was an ‘abundance of indigo’ in 

z Gujarat,!^ from which it may be concluded that indigo in large quantities 
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was grown in Gujarat. In the Trishash{isalaka@purushacharita (Tr. I, 
30, 156) Hemachandra mentions indigo colour. 


Cotlon 


The author of the Periplus, Marco Polo, and many Muslim travellers 
and geographers have testified to the growth of cotton in Gujarat, and 
some of them have praised the excellence of the textile products of the 
country. According to Marco Polo (c. 1294 A.D.) Gujarat produced 
plenty of cotton in very big trees which reached six paces in height when 
twenty years old. But cotton produced from trees twenty years old was 
used for quilting and stuffing and not for spinning; only cotton gathered 
from trees less than twelve years old was used for spinning. Marco Polo 
BE ; does not state how the cotton grown on trees more than twelve years and 
less than twenty years was used.!* 


Pepper and Ginger 


Marco Polo mentions that quantities of pepper and ginger were 
exported from Gujarat, but it is not clear whether these were local 
products or imported from neighbouring countries. 


Castor-otl plant 


According to Hemachandra, the desi word ummalto meant eranda 
that is castor-oil plant. Probably it was cultivated in Gujarat. 
Sesamum 


In the Periplus sesame oil is mentioned as one of the products of 
Gujarat?" Its cultivation was most probably continued in that country. 


m Vegetables and. fruits 

| Various fruits and vegetables must have grown in Gujarat during 

this period and’ Hemachandra in the DV mentions many vegetables.*! 

Regarding fruits Abul Fazl mentions that in the country between Surat 

and Baglana, that is in the modern Nosari district, pine-apples, pome- 

granates and oranges used to grow.^? It is not known whether all these 

fruits were cultivated in Gujarat in an earlier period or some were intro- 

duced in the country by her Muslim conquerors. Erom the DN y E : 
names of the following fruits: ambiram (mango), ane (plantain), chak- 

kanabhayam (oranges) and pindiram (pomegranate). 


(II) INDOSTRY 


` — = 
Textile : i h 
Cloth was manufactured in Gujarat from very au ea ee 
from ‘the Periplus we learn that in the Ist century A.D., the cloth p 
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duced was ‘of coarser sorts'.?! Great improvement in the manufacture of 
textiles was effected in the succeeding centuries, for we learn that the 
cloth of Gujarat had reached a high degree of excellence by the end of 
the 13th century A.D. when Marco Polo visited India. According to the 
Venetian traveller large quantities of buckram was produced at Cambay, 
and various textile goods at Cambay and Broach which were distributed 
over many kingdoms and provinces.25 According to the Egyptian geo. 
grapher Abu’l Abbas al-Nuwayri, who died in A.D. 1332, the textile 
products of Broach was famous under the name of Baroj or Baroji while 
Cambay lent its name to the equally famous variety known as Kamba- 
yati.*® Baroji and Kambayati were apparently two distinct types of 
products, so named because first produced in those two cities. 


DAURIE SER EE = u or 


Sugar 


There are several references in the literature of our period to the 
products of Sugarcane, such as its juice and gur.27 In the DN, Hema- 
chandra mentions a special kind of labourer for the manufacture of 
Sugarcane products, who was called (üo and is explained by Hemachandra 
as "ikshu-karmakara.?* We get a glimpse of the process of manufacture 
of sugar from the same work which mentions ‘nandam’ as a stick for 
Squeezing sugarcane (iRshu-nipidana kàndam?*) and pidam and kolhuo 
as machines for pressing the cane: ikshu-nipidana-yantram.?? It is 
interesting to mention in this connection that here in Desindmamala we 
probably get the only mention of a sugar-press in ancient Indian litera- 
ture.** We further learn that these machines were probably made of 
bamboo, for Hemachandra gives the meaning of the desi word kundam 
/ as venumayar Jirnam-ikshu-pidana-kàndam 2? that is an old sugarcane 
Press or part of it made of bamboo. 


| Tanning and leather industry 
| 


According to Marco Polo immense quantities of hides were tanned 
in Gujarat. The hides were of Sheep, buffaloles, wild oxen, inicorns 
(rhinoceros >) and many other animals. Many ships laden with tanned 
leather, states Marco Polo, left the ports of Gujarat every year? This 
statement of Marco Polo shows that the non-slaughter measures adopted 
by Kumarapala had very little effect, for hides from animals which have 
died a natural death can never be processed into the high quality leather 
described by Marco Polo as produced in Gujarat. 

lt is interesting to recall in 
Lekhapaddhati (p. 16) in which the heaviest fine is imposéd on the 
leather thief. It was undoubtedly méant to protect the tanners who 
during certain processes in tanning had to leave the hide in the open 
air for several days, just as is done now. 


From the tanned leather Shoes were manufactured. Cambay was 
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| famous for the sandals manufactured there from quite early days, for 
Masudi (A.D. 943) describes Cambay as celebrated for its sandals called 
‘sandals of Cambay.?' Hemachandra gives the name of several types 
of shoes as well as of shoe-makers as will be shown below. 

Í From the tanned leather was also prepared the leather bags for 
carrying water, which were called ‘chirtkka@’ and is explained by Hema- 
chandra as ‘charma-maya-jala-bhandan’ and leather bottles for keeping 
oils called ‘tuppo’ explained by Hemachandra as “kulupa.?? 

But for the purposes of export trade the leather mats were very 
important. Marco Polo states that “very beautiful mats in red and blue 
leather, chased with figures of beasts and birds, and most delicately sewn 
with gold and silver threads,” were produced in Gujarat. “These mats 
were so beautiful,” adds Marco Polo, “that it was a wonder to see them, 
and were used by the Saracens to sleep on.” Marco Polo also mentions 
beautiful cushions all sewn with gold thread, and “worth quite six silver 
marks apiece.” ‘‘What more shall I tell you?”, records the astonished 
Venetian, and adds, “You must know in very truth that in this kingdom 
(Gujarat) are made the best and the finest leather goods in the world 
| and the most costly.’’%° 


Perfumeries 
i Abul Fazl states that in Nosari was manufactured a “perfumed oil 
found nowhere else."?? This shows that this manufacturing process was 
indigenous and was probably in existence during the Chaulukya period; 
this conclusion is supported to some extent by the fact that several 
I synonyms for unguents are given in the DN, which show that perfumed 
articles of toilet were in use. 


House Building 

House building must have been a very flourishing industry. All the 
contemporary accounts agree that Anahilapataka, Dhavalakka, Canbay 
and Broach and many other cities were full of large residential buuin 
| Besides many large and magnificent temples were erected goning this 
| period. These works provided employment to a large number of men 
both skilled artisans and unskilled labour. Besides these activities) gave 
rise to and must have helped the growth of such subsidiary mauu as 
manufacture of tools and implements necessary for building 2nd 
carving, bricks, mortars, lime and stone quarrying. The fine Yer pn 
Ship on stone shows that iron instruments of great fineness were used. 

C) 


Iron and metal industries m 
. Y M Y 4 r es 
The fine instrument used for carving and chiselling the ma Sa 


Abu were undoubtedly manufactured locally. which indicere A 5 
level of technical skill acquired by the metallurgists during this p : 
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Besides these instruments, iron was used for manufacturing 
and various weapons of war. Other metals were also wor 
important being brass, and copper with w 
utensils were made. The precious metals were used for manuf, 
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ornaments. 


III. Trades and Professions 


a rofessions. Below we give a list 
professions and trades that are known from the liter 
"The list is also of some value for showing the fields 


of the period. 


oo ho 


- Assistant to a merchant 


- Baker or confectioner 
. Barber 


Betel-seller 


- Bracelet-maker 
" Butcher 


- Cowherd 

- Distiller 

- Dyer 

- do female 

- Garland-maker 

- Goldsmith 

. Jeweller 

- Jewel-tester 

: Machine man (yantravaha) 
- Milk-seller (female) 
. Pewter 


. Physician 

. Potter 

- do of the city 

- Shoe maker or Currier 


A large number of men were no doubt engaged in agriculture 
industry and a section of the people in government service, but a large 
section of the people were naturally engaged in various callings, trades, 
of the names of the various 
ature of the period. 
of economic activity 


Desi or Sanskrit 


equivalent 
(a) Medho 
(b) Vadhi 
Poio 
(a) Chandilo 
(b) Vachchhiutto 


Tambulaka 
Vànao 

(a) Polio 

(b) Khattikko 


Vachchhivo 
Gafijio 
Ufichhao 
Chhimpikaya 
Vaddahulli 
Diajjho 

Vedio 
Ratna-parikshaka 
Bhüo 

Goala 
Kamsyakdara 


Vaidya 

Kulala 
Pura-kumbhakàra 
(a) Kuttao 

(b) Vaddhaio 
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plough shods 
ked, the most 


hich most of the household 


acturing* 


and 


Ref. 


DN, VI, 138 
DN, VII, 53 


DN, VI, 63 
DN, III, 2 
DN, VII, 47 


BH. Ins., 158 
DN, VII, 54 
DN, VI, 62 
DN, II, 70 


DN, VII, 41 
DN, II, 85 
DN, I, 98 
PCJ, 56 
DN, VII, 42 
DN, V, 39 
DN, VII, 77 
PCJ, 69 
DN, VI, 107 
DN, II, 98 
PCJ, 69; IA, 
LIX, 20 
PCJ, 53 
PCJ, 77 
PCJ, 111 
DN, II, 37 
DN, VII, 44 
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99, Smith 


93. Tailor 


94, Washerman 

25. do female 

96. Water-carrier 
27, Weapon-cleaner 
28. Weaver 

29. Well-digger 

30. Wine-seller 
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(a) Ekkaro 
(b) Lauhakara 
(c) Phüo 


(a) Süchika 
(b) Vesakàra 
(c) Astvao 


T hoo 
Phukht 
Kaharo 
Tomario 
Kolio 
Uddo 
Palo 


DN, L 144 
PCJ, 123 
DN, VI, 85 


PCJ, 32 
PCJ, 73 
DN, I, 69 


DN, V, 32 
DN, VI, 84 
DN, II, 27 
DN, V, 18 
DN, II, 65 
DN, I, 85 

DN, VI, 75 


From these terms, we can form a rough idea of the various trades and 
professions in which a man might have engaged himself profitably. 
Some of these terms, like the smith, the pewter, the shoe maker or 
currier probably represented the industrialists of the period. 


prasasti (v. 50) we 


málika-ireni./* An inscription from Shergadh of V.S. 
138) mentions a_tailika-raja which ha 
the guild of oil-men, and mos 
We have already showr 
etc, took part in the deliberations of a city co 
they were members. of their respective guilds. 
that trade guilds existed in Gujar 
reasons to believe that during the Chauluky 
looked after by a government department ca 
isolated evidences taken together show that tr 


Gujarat. 


learn the 


the Chaulukya rule was divided into guilds. 


Hemachandra 


in the 
316) mentions 18 guilds, but unfortunately 
the guilds that flourished during the peri 
author, bu? in-a work calle 
the following 18 guilds which might h 


l. Kumbhakdra (potter) 


2, Pattaila 


208 


Trishashtisalakapurushacharita 
we do not get the names, of 
od from any contemporary 


d the Jambüdvipaprajfiapti j i 
ave existed during this period: 


s been translated as the chief of 
t probably this guild ‘too existed in 
a that smiths, braziers and ship-owners 
uncil, and most probably 
It has also been shown 
at from early days and that there are 
a period the guilds--were 
Ned | $reni-karana. These 
ade and industry during\} 


(Tr. UL 


1 we get a list of 


E a 
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3 

š 3. Suvannakara (goldsmith) 

i 4. Suvakara (siipakdra: cook) 

: 5. Gandhavva (gandharva: musician) 

3 ” y 

E 6. Kasavaga (Kasyapa: barber) 

| 7. Malakara (gardencr, garland-makcr) 

A 8. Kachchhakara (kakshakara: rope-maker?) 

9. Tambolia (Tambulika: betel grower or seller) 


10. Chammayaru (Charmakara; leather-worker) 

ll. Jantapilaga: (yantrapidaka: presser (of sugarcane) 

2. Garichia: according to Hemachandra varuda a low 
(DN, II, 84) 

15. Chimpaya (Cloth printer, DN, I, 98) 

14. Kamsakara (brazier) 

15. Stvaga (sivaka, tailor, seamster) 

i l6. Guara (gopala? cow-herd) 

17. Bhilla (a tribe ?) 

I 18. Dhivara: (fisherman) 


caste man 


Monopoly 


An inscription from Girnar:? records that the exclusive right of 
€ngraving inscriptions in all temples including that of Neminatha on 
the sacred hills of Girnar was given to an engraver called Haripala whose 
lineal descendants were also to enjoy this right. It is difficult to say 
whether granting such monopoly was usual in those days for we do not 
come across any other evidence of a similar nature. According to 
Kautilya (Arth. II, 12) the king had an exclusive monopoly on all 
mines, but could lease out big mines in return for a fixed share of the 
produce or fixed rent. The lessee of those mines would evidently enjoy 
the exclusive right of exploiting them. Probably during later period 


the principle of granting monopoly was extended to other fields of 
€conomic activity as well, 


Change of profession 
That a man could chan 
ly and rise in the social 
Merutunga, in which a 
into indigent circumstances used to earn a 
day by rubbing bells in the pewter's bazar. 
sufficient to meet his daily needs he studied such works as! Agastyamata 
and Ratnapariksha and by frequenting the company of jewel testers 
became an expert in that trade. By a lucky find of a jewel which he 
sold to Siddharaja for a fabulous price Abhada became very rich and 
later on became the principal man of the town (sarvanagara-mukhya).^? 
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This story shows that chances to better oneself economic 


ally and socially 
were not, wanting to a really competent man. 
~ 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Ports 


Broach or Bhrigukachchha, as it was known in those days, had been 
famous since the Ist century A.D. as the greatest port and international 
market of Western India. It was older than Cambay and till the rise 
of the latter served as the principal trade centre for the foreign market 
of the whole of Western India including Malava.*! 

Cambay, known as Stambhatirtha, is first mentioned by Sulaiman‘ 
(A.D. 850) and probably came into prominence much later than Broach. 
It is probable that the Girjara-Pratiharas developed Cambay as a rival 
port to Broach, as the latter was under the control of their deadly enemy 
the Rashtrakitas. 

A third important port was Somanath the great religious centre. 
Its importance as a port is described by al-Beruni, Abulfida, and 
Marco Polo.!5 = 

Since the days of Karna I all the three ports continued to be 
controlled by the Chaulukyas, though they lost Broach to the Paramaras 
temporarily during the reign of Bhima II. The control of these ports 
was not only a great source of profit to Gujarat, but it undoubtedly gave 
her merchants an advantage not enjoyed by those of landlogged coun- 
tries like Malava. It is therefore not surprising that all the wars of the 
period particularly those between the Chaulukyas and the Yadavas should 
have been aimed at the occupation of Lata, which contained both the 
ports of Broach and Cambay. ‘The port of Broach particularly was very 
convenient for the subjects of the Paramaras of Malava, as it is situated 
where the river Narmada after passing through Malava joins the sea, 
so that goods landed at Broach could be conveniently transported to 
Malava by river, which could also be used for bringing down ee 
from that country to the port. But this means of tan Bal was o 
to the people of Malava as for most of the period under reves LUE 
continued to be under the Chaulukyas who were at aui m 
Paramaras of Malava. Control of these outlets to the outside wor | 

he f the material prosperity 
Was probably one of the factors © rial downfall of 
of Gujarat as their loss may have led to the m da = D x 
Malava. It may be remembered that in their A RR AM DUNG 
Paramaras of Malava had been at war with all their neighbouring | 
so that not a single friendly port was open to them; 


Articles of Export 


ce soa cam, tanned 
The chief articles of export from Gujarat were buckram, ta 
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leather and leather goods, and textiles. Probably pepper, ginger, and 
indigo were also exported.!! Speaking of Cambay, Marco Polo adds, that 
the people of Cambay “have many other commodities that “I will not 
mention in this book, for it will make too long a tale’’.** Probably those 
commodities which Marco Polo does not mention were also exported but 
unfortunately we do not know their names. It is clear however, that the 
exports mainly consisted of manufactured articles, and some spices and 
dyes. 

Articles of Import 

In the Periplus it is stated that at Broach the following articles were 
imported: wine, copper, tin, lead, coral, topaz, inferior pearls, thin 
clothing, and inferior sorts of all kinds, bright coloured girdles a cubit 
wide, storax, sweet clover, flint glass, realgar, antimony, gold and silver 
coins and small quantities of cheap ointments! % How many of these 
articles continued to be imported during our period is not known, but as 
Gujarat is deficient in almost all the metals probably these were brought 
from outside as well as the better quality wines which India has through- 
out her history imported from outside. 

Marco Polo’s statement regarding the imports to Gujarat is rather 
vague so that it is necessary to quote him. “When merchants come hither 
(Cambay) with their wares loaded on many ships, they bring above all 
gold, silver, copper and lulia. They bring the products of their own 
countries and carry away those of the kingdom ^" He again makes a 
similar statement while speaking of Somanath: ‘‘Merchants go there 

; (Somanath) from many lands, bringing with them much merchandise of 

f different kinds. They sell there what they have brought with them, and 
take away the products of the kingdom’’.*! It is clear from these state- 
ments of Marco Polo that apart from precious metals and copper and its 
sulphate, Gujarat imported commodities from the foreign countries, 
which may have included, as we have already suggested, some of the 
articles mentioned in the Periplus. 

Another important article of import was horse. Wassaf states: “It 
is related by authentic writers, that in the reign of Atabak Abu Bakr, 
10,000 horses were annually imported from these places (Kalif, Lahsa, 
Bahrein, Hormuz, and Kulhatu all situated on the Arabian sea and the 
Persian Gulf) to Ma‘bar, Kambayat and other ports in their neighbour- 
hood'.5* The horses had to be imported probably because the Indian 
breeds were of inferior quality, and the supply had to be continually 
replenished for, as we learn from Wassaf, the ignorance of the Jndians of 
the proper management of the imported horses resulted in their death 
after a short time." 

Indians in the foreign trade 
š It is well known that Indians were great sailors in the ancient days 
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and numbers colonised in the Far Eastern countries. It is however not 
known as to what portion of the foreign trade we have discussed above 
passed through Indian hands or were transported on Indian ships. So 
far as the Muslim countries were concerned it seems that a part of the 
trade at least was handled by the Indians. Abu Zayd Hasan of Siraf, 
who completed the Travels of Sulaiman in A.D. 916, states that when 
the Indian merchants of Siraf were invited by one of the principal 
merchants of the place, the latter out of regard for the susceptibility of 
the Hindus served them food in separate plates. Abu Zayd states that 
on those occasions there would be about 100 guests," and probably they 
would be all Indians, from which we can form a rough idea of the total 
number of Indian merchants residing in the coastal towns of Persia. 

From the Jagaducharita also we learn that Jagadu used to trade 
regularly with Persia and transport goods in his own ship. His agent at 
Hormuz was an Indian. 

Muhammad Ufi (A.D. 1211) relates the story of one Wasa Abhir, a 
Hindu merchant of Nahrwala, who had a flourishing trade at Ghazni 
where at one time the value of his property amounted to ten lacs of 
rupees. Wasa Abhir carried his trade through his agents at Ghazni. After 
Mui'zz ud-Din bin Sam's defeat at the hands of the Gujarat army he was 
advised by one of his councillors to replenish the treasury by confiscating 
the property of Wasa Abhir. But this Mui‘zz ud-Din refused to do, 
stating that had Nahrwala fallen into his hands the appropriation of 
Wasa Abhir’s property would have been lawful, but so seize his property 
at Ghazni would be contrary to justice.” x 

“This shows that even the Muslims—bigoted as they were in matters 
of religion—left the Hindu traders at peace even when the latter were 
enemy subjects. The Indian princes—particularly the Chaulukyas—on 
their side treated the Muslims extremely uell. The Veraval inscription. 
of Arjunadeva shows that there was a colony of Muslims of Hormuz at 
Somanath. As a matter of fact there were Muslims to be found at every 
principal port. They practised their religion unhindered and were allow- 
ed to build mosques. 

This great tolerance shown by the à 
Muslims Who may be said to have brought destruction on their country 
and pitilessly destroyed their most famous temple was prompted by 
several motives. The first was certainly the habitual tolerance of the 
Hindus. Tbe second reason is probably that the Hindus pd ne 
period knew the difference between the fanatic and ui 
the more tolerant and peace-loving Arab merchants. i D ei, 

` N É as al 2 
were at this time controlling a great part of the overseas trade £ ae 
and the Hindu princes could not afford to alienate eee a, BE 
any need to do so, for as we have said, most of the Muslim mercha 


were Arabs who visited India for peaceful purposes only 


Hindu princes towards the 
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Gujarati shipping 
There is unfortunately no record of Gujarat shipping at this period. 
Marco Polo however bitterly complains f Gujarati pirates, who were, 
according to him, the worst pirates in the world. This shows that at 
least there was no dearth of courageous sailors in Gujarat even though 
they might have been misguided.** About two centuries later the Gujarati 
sailors were to receive high praise for their seamanship from no less a 
person than Albuquerque, the great Portuguese sailor. We are told that 
in A.D. 1511, while Albuquerque was going from Cochin to Malacca 
with a squadron of eighteen ships they saw a ship near Ceylon, and 
Albuquerque gave orders to come alongside it and they took it. The 
Portuguese were greatly rejoiced to find that the overtaken ship was 
manned by the Gujaratis from which they concluded that they were on 
the right path, for the Gujaratis were supposed to know that route much 
better than all other nations, because of the great commerce they had 
d "ID countries.^? š 
This topic on Gujarati shipping may fittingly be concluded with a 
translation of a folk song which was current during the last century 
when Forbes collected it: 
It is a saying in Goozerat 
Who goes to Jaya 
Never returns. 
If by chance he returns, 
Then for two generations to live upon, 
Money enough he brings back.55 
The song probably was based on a real tradition, for Idrisi speaking 
of the people of Broach says that “the inhabitants (of the city) are rich 
and engaged in trade and they freely enter upon speculations and distant 
expeditions. It is a port for vessels coming from China as it is also for 
those of Sind.” In those days vessels from China came by the way of 
Java, and it is not unlikely for the Gujarat merchants to hava visited 
those places. Moreover, an examination of the tombstones of the Sultans 
of Samudra-Pase reveals a close resemblance to those found in Gujarat, 
and there is hardly any doubt that they were imported from the latter 
place. We may thus presume a brisk trade activity between Gujarat and 
Sumatra. This trade with Sumatra was mainly in the hands of the 
Muslims but the Hindus might have had a sharc.?? 


Medium of Exchange 


Having given a brief outline of some aspects of the economic life in 
Gujarat during the Chaulukya period, it is now necessary to discuss the 
problem of the medium of exchange during the period. The task is beset 
with difficulties because with the exception to two gold and six silver 
coins recently discovered, and ascribed to Siddharaja, no other coins of 
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the Chaulukyas have yet been found. In this respect the history of the 
Chaulukyas resembles that of the Rashtrakiitas of Malkhed and the Palas 
and Senas of Bengal. 

In a society where money in some form does not exist goods may be 
only obtained in exchange for some other goods. To some extent barter 
system might have prevailed in the rural areas of the country, but it is 
difficult to believe on the negative evidence furnished by the absence of 
coin alone that the system of barter was prevalent in such highly com- 
mercialised towns like Broach, Cambay, Dholka, and Anahilapataka. The 
following facts therefore must be considered in order to arrive at a 
reasonable conclusion on this point. 

1. In the Chaulukya records coins are frequently mentioned. Thus 
we learn rom the Mangrol inscription of Kumarapala, Kadi inscription 
(no. 6) of Bhima 1I, and the Aanavada inscription that taxes were paid 
in drammas. Again all the charities from the customs house which are 
recorded in the inscriptions are always found to have been paid in cash. 
Not a single reference to barter is found in the literature of the period 
which contains many instances of payment in cash. From these it seems 
that the use of money as the medium of exchange was not the exception 
but the rule. 

2. Two gold coins with the legend of Siddharaja have been dis- 
covered in the Uttara Pradeía and these two have been assigned to 
Jayasimha. Since then four silver coins of Jayasimha have been found.*? 
Moreover there are epigraphic references to Bhimapriya and. Visalapriya 
drammas. In this connection attention may be drawn to the silver and 
copper coins of Queen Somaladevi.*! This Somaladevi has been identified 
with Somalekha, the queen of Chahamana Ajayapala, who according to 
the Prithvirajavijaya (V, v. 90) used to strike new coins (rupaka) AN 
| day. It is however equally, if not more probable that this Somaladevi 
à was not Somalekha the queen of Ajayapala, but Sümaladevi, the quem 
i of Bhima II who issued a copper plate jointly with her husband, * and 

that the coins bearing the legend ‘Somaladevi’ may be in fact the phina. 
priya drammas mentioned in the inscriptions. š 
3. It has been stated above that no Rashtraküta coms basan 
discovered so far. But two Muslim travellers have testified to the e 
€nce of coins issued by the Rashtrakuta kings. According to nd 
the coin of the Rashtraküta monarch (Balhara of Sulaiman) was a 
dirham (i.e. a silver coin) called “atiri” and be further adds EI Er 
Weight of each of these taliri dirham was equal to ong: an E Ba 
Arabian dirham. Masudi corroborates this statement of s. is 
adds that these "Latariyya? dirhams were dated in the d s or 
reigning king. But not a single of these Rasa o Were. 
2 latariyya coins have yet been discovered. This shows that simply 
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the coins of a dynasty have not been discovered it cannot 
to have issued none. 

1. Lastly coins are known to have been in use in Gujarat from 
very early times. Even in the Ist century A.D. gold and silver coins 
were imported at Broach, because there was a "profit when exchanged 
for the the money of the country.” This shows that already in the Ist 
century an exchange business in coins had developed in Broach. 

From the coins hitherto discovered it may be said that the Greeks 
laid the foundation of the coinage in Gujarat, though a few coins have 
been discovered which have been ascribed to indigenous rulers of an 
earlier period. After the Grecks the carliest known coins are those of 
Bhumaka of the Kshaharata dynasty (c. 100 A.D.)?* Coins of the suc- 
cessors of Bhumaka, Kshatrapa coins, Traikttaka coins, Gupta coins, 
Valabhi coins, and even two coins issued by a Gujarat Ráshtraküta king 
have been found in Gujarat. Besides these large number of coins known 
as Gadahaiyas have been discovered. The existence of these coins goes to 
show that the people of Gujarat used money as medium of exchange from 
very early times till the end of the 9th century A.D., as the last known 
date of Rashtraküta Krishna of the Gujarat branch whose coins have been 
found is A.D. 888.67 Thus it will not be unreasonable to assume that 
the people of Gujarat, habituated to use money as medium of exchange 
for seven hundred years did not give up its use with the accession of 
Mularaja; on the contrary in view of the evidence 
have to assume that money in the sha 
extensively used during the Chauluky 
medium of exchange, and that at le 
issued by the Chaulukya kings. 

It has been suggested that unfavourable balance of trade was mainly 
responsible for the debasement of the currency in mediaeval India and 
the virtual disappearance of gold and silver coins from Bengal under 
her Pala and Sena kings.5 Lest an attempt should be made to explain 
an almost similar situation in Gujarat by the same theory we quote here 
the views of an eminent economist: " < the fact which is often for- 
gotten (is) that an unfavourable balance of trade or payments un- 
doubtedly corrects ilself automatically in most cases by the steps taken 
by the individual consumers and producers and this, too, without any 
Serious disturbance of the price or credit structure, or, indeed, any 
influence on the currency other than, at most, a temporary shipment of 
the gold reserves.” Ji is moreover highly debatable whether the eco- 
nomic forces, such as balance of trade, which operates to-day, had had 
any influence in those days when the mode of trading was entirely 
different. All available accounts agree that Gujarat was a very rich 
country, and if her sovereigns did not issue any coins it was certainly not 
due to the want of precious metals 


be presumed 
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Denominations of Coins 

From the Duyašraya we get the names of the following coins: (a) 
Bhagaka, which was equal to half of one rupaka, (b) Rupaka, (c) 
Viméatika, which was equal to twenty rupakas? (d) Karshapana, which 
was equal to 16 panas,"* (e) Nishka, which was a gold coin weighing 108 
palas, (£) Surpa, which was a coin of very little value," (g) Dramma.™ 
Merutunga mentions the following coins: (a) Dindra,™ (b) Nishka,” 
(9 Drammaj;* (d) Vim$opaka.”” Merutunga once specifically mentions 
silver drammas, and the only coin which he specifically mentions as 
gold is the fana, ? which is also mentioned by Jina-mandana. But as 
Merutunga mentions the dinüra in connection with the king Vikrama- 
ditya of Ujjain and the lanka with Paramara Bhoja, probably these 
two were not Chaulukya coins at all but were foreign coins purposely 
introduced in his narrative by Merutunga to add versimilitude to his 
story. Jina-mandana was a much later writer and we need not take 
his statements too seriously. 

In the Chaulukya inscriptions are mentioned dramma, vinsopaka, 
rupaka, and kürshüpana.*? Visalapriya-dramma and Bhimapriya- 
vimíopaka are also mentioned in inscriptions.*® 

Thus from the three sources we get the names of the following 


coins: — 


Dvyasrayakavya Parbandhachintamani Inscriptions 
Wishha Nishka 

Vimsatiha a 

Dramma Dramma Dramma 
Bhagaka Vimsopaka Vimsopaka 
Rupaka Rupaka 
Karshapana Karshapana 
J Pana 

Surpa Dinara and Tanka $ 


(probably foreign coins) : i 
Recently a manuscript of a work called Ganitasara SE rn 
: d : MAT vork 
a commentary in Old Gujarati has been discovered, ae Bee 
i i i rding i [ our lod. 
und one further information regarding the conse of our per 
E i ied in V.S. 1449 in Anahilawad ; 
t is stated that the manuscript was copied 1m Y>: — . m 
i x . p r a 
for instructing the children of a wealthy. Bar ily, an g 


: i entar 
to Prof. B. J. Sandesara, ‘from the form of language (of A Se tell » 
it is evident that the work can hardly be earlier than the first hait o 


HUC L entury of e Vikrama- era. Thus the probable date 


of the composition, the fact that the commentary 15 ae ni 

Gujarati, and the claim of the commentator that he was ec the = 
the enlightenment of the common people, scene? ines Sed = 
- coins mentioned in the Ganitasjira were current during th P : 

Under review. ` 
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From the Ganitasara we learn that Farálakas were cowries (shells), 
and twenty such shells made one Kagini or Sanskrit Kahini, also called 
Bodi; 4 Kakinis made one Pana and 16 Panas one Purana. Of these 
coins Kaki]: is probably the same as Kakani of the Arthasasiras2 or 
derived from it, which according to Kautilya was a copper coin, 
Kautilya also mentions Ardha-kakani. Of the other coins the one 
called Bodi in the commentary is of some interest, for a coin called 
kapardaka-vodi is mentioned in an inscription from Sergadh in the 
Kotah state of Rajputana, dated V.S. 1075.82 While editing the 
inscription Dr. A.S. Altekar, who suggested the reading ‘vodit instead 
of ‘vodi, observed: “Vodri was equal to the fourth part of a copper 
pana and since the latter was equal to 80 cowries, kapardaka-vodi must 
have been equal to 20 cowries." From the Ganitasára we now find 
that Dr. Altekar's surmise was correct, but the word ‘bod? was pro- 
bably in common use as it has been used by Hemachandra in his 
Prakrit grammar. As for Purana, we find from lexicons that it was 
equal to 80 cowries; but, we have seen that according to Ganilasdra 16 
panas make one purana, so that one pana must have been equal to 5 
cowries and not 80 cowries as stated by Dr. Altekar. Moreover in the 
Doaysraya it has been explained by the commentator Abhayatilaka 
Gani that 1 karshapana was equal to 16 panas so that karshapanas and 
Puranas must have been of equal value. 

"Taking all these evidence together, we can reconstruct tentatively 
the coinage of the period as follows: 

Varataka or cowri. 

Pana equal to 5 cowries. 

Kakint or Bodi equal to 20 cowries. 

Karshapana or Purana equal to 16 panas or 80 cowries. 
Viméopaka, which means 1/20th of a coin, probably of dramma. 
Bhagaka. 

Rupaka equal to two Bhagakas. 

Virsatika equal to 20 Rupakas. 

Dramma, probably a silver coin, value and relation with other 
coins unknown. 

10. Nishka, a gold coin weighing 108 palas. 

Of the Surpa of Hemachandra, and Dinara and Tanka of Merutunga 
nothing more is known than what has already been stated. It may be 
added that the mention of cowries does not necessarily mean that the 
shells were actually in use as a medium of exchange; probably it Was 
convenient to convert the coins of higher denominations into cowries 
for the purpose of calculation just as to-day all monetary calculations 
are done in rupees, annas, and pies, though the last mentioned coin has 
hardly been used in the present century and its minting has long ag9 
‘been stopped, and now it is completely out of circulation. š 
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The Lekhapaddhati furnishes some additional informations regard- 
ing coinage, for in that work ‘dramma’ is frequently qualified by the 
words: n š TEST aliya-k haratanka$ala-hata-trihparikshila-hatta-vyawaha. 
ramana-jirna Visvamalla-priya-dramma.”” The phrase means thrice 
examined coins struck at the mint at Srimala which were current in the 
market; jirna-Visvamalla-priya means old coins issued by king Visala- 
deva. But here we are faced with a difficulty, for one of the documents 
of LP which contains a variant of the above-mentioned phrase is dated 
V.S. 12888 when we know that Bhima was reigning. As Visaladeva did 
not ascend the throne before V.S. 1300, he is most unlikely to have 
issued any coin in the year V.S. 1288, and even had he done so it would 
have been impossible for those coins to have become old at that date. 
Hence it seems the mention of the date V.S. 1288 in that particular 
document is due to a scribal error, for in another document which also 
is dated V.S. 1288 the expression is, “Srt-Srimaliya-kharatankasala-hata- 
trth-parikshita-hatta-vyavahara-vikraya-prachalita-dramma.”*? while in 
another document dated V.S. 1332 ‘‘jirna-Visvamalla-priya-dramma” is 
again mentioned. 

It is however of interest to find that in the legal documents of the 
Lekhapaddhali, from which the above-mentioned phrases have been 
quoted, it was a part of the contractual obligation to make payments 
only in specified coins which it is particularly mentioned was current 
in the market. This probably indicates that there were coins which 
being of a debased nature were not accepted, but as both were legal 
tenders the mention of a particular coin was insisted upon as it was 
the only means open to safeguard the interests of the payee. 


Exchange value of coins Ë 
ramma in preference to all other 


From the frequent mention of d 
it seems that 


coins in the Chaulukya inscriptions and literature, : 
dramma was the basic coin and the value of all other coins was adjusted 

in relation to it. The value of dramma, that is its purchasing power 

is however uncertain. It is known that during the age of the 
Rashtrakütas, the name dramma was applied to both silver and Ee 

coins in the northern provinces of the Rashtrakuta empire, ae 
probably the same was the case during the Chaulukya period e oe 
the Timana grant’? we learn that a daily grant of one WI i pa 
annual grant of one dramma was made to a temple. From t x 1 E 
clear that dramma in this case was greater in value than a T i 
most probably was a gold coin; for unless it was a coin er mus "e 
it would have been ridiculous to grant one dramma a eee: i 
Other hand we have seen Merutunga mention silver qu Em 
seems also that the drammas which the ae SUN a a bc 

u 5i silver C S à 
herbs had to pay as sales tax were also silver 
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expected that by selling a small amount of madder one would 
such profit as to pay his tax in a gold coin. 

The value of a silver dramma, current during the Rashtrakiita age 
was, according to Dr. Altekar, about six annas, and the ratio between 
the prices of silver and gold was about | : 14.90 Probably the purchas- 
ing power of silver remained the same during this period, but due to 
Muslim loot of gold, its price in relation to silver might have increased. 

Of the value of money in terms of commodities during this period 
we have no knowledge, nor do the records yield any data on which a 
plausible hypothesis might be built. About living wages in terms of 
money there are a few stray references. Merutunga while relating the 
rise of a poor man mentions that the man after the death of his father 
was obliged to accept a job at 5 vim$opakas a day?! The way 
Merutunga mentions the sum 5 vimsopakas seems to indicate that he 
considered the amount to represent the lowest wage given to a man. 
If therefore we accept 5 vimopakas as the minimum daily wage of the 
period, monthly income of a labourer wou!d be 150 vim$opakas, and 
taking a vimsopaka to be 1/20th of a dramma this sum would be 7 1/2 
drammas. Now, in the Cintra-prasasti we find that the monk Tripurantaka 
fixed the monthly remuneration of a novitiate at 9 drammas a month ` 
but it was provided that the novitiate (vatuka) would appropriate the 
daily naivedya which consisted of one manaka of rice, and two pallikas 
of Phaseolus munga (mudga) of two karshas of clarified butter and 
other offerings which are not mentioned in detail. Thus the valuka or 
the novitiate was doing rather well as he was getting 9 drammas and 
all his food; probably he could sell a part of his naivedya or he might 
have had to feed other inmates of the temple which is not mentioned 
in the prasasti. However, in comparison with the novitiate, the temple 
priest Pašupala was faring ill, for his monthly remuneration was fixed 
at 15 drammas only, without any additional source of income. Probably 
Pasupala supplemented his income by working as priest in other 
temples. It seems thus that the basic wage in those days was considered 


to be about 10 drammas a month which was probably just sufficient to 
maintain a single man. 


make 


Loans, Debts and Contracts 


The facility to raise money and a legal machinery to obtain repay- 
ment constitutes an important element in the advancement of the 
economic life of a community, and we shall now examine how a loan 
could be obtained and how it was discharged, during the period under 
review. For this purpose we are entirely dependent on several docu- 
ments found in the Lekhabaddhati (LP). A 

The idea of the liability to pay off one’s debts was developed in 
India since the days of the Rig-Veda where once the poet exclaims: 
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“Let tis drive away the evil effects of bad dreams as we pay off debt”??? 
| Then gradually was developed the theory of obligation (rina) towards 
i} this world, the next world (of pitris) and the third world (the world of 
i gods); two more obligations of a similar nature were added later. From 
this MM. Kane concludes: “It appears to me that this theory of spiri- 
tual debts being already in the air, the same sanctity came gradually to 
be transferred to one’s promises to repay monetary debts and carry out 
other secular engagements. The word rina had been applied both to 
spiritual and secular debts. It is on account of this that the son was 
not only desired for repaying the spiritual debt owed to one’s ancestors, 
but he was also expected to free his father (if the father himself could 
not repay the monetary debt) from the liability he incurred to his 
creditor’’.°? 

The sacredness of contractual obligation was not however rigidly 
observed, so that the Smyrilis and the Arthasastra had to evolve an 
elaborate set of rules to control usury, mortgages and debts. Brihaspati 
states that the creditor should always take an adequate pledge or a 
deposit or a reliable surety before advancing a loan and should commit 
the transactións to writing in the presence of witnesses." This dictum 
| documents in the Lekhapaddhati all dated V.S. 1288, record several 
of Brihaspati, it seems, was followed in the Chaulukya period, for several 
| 


I 
| 


model deeds of mortgages and loans in which various provisions of the 
Smritis have been complied with. 


The law of Dandupat 


From two documents in LP called Valitapatravidhi?? we find that 

a person had borrowed 300 drammas from another person. After some 

: time the original sum together with accumulated interest amounted to 

double the principal (dviguntbhutah) and became 600 drammas. It Was 

then that the present deed was drafted whereby the borrower mo 

gaged his mango garden to the creditor and it was agreed that n 

mortgagee would realise for the next six years 100 drammas annually 

and enter the amount on the back of the document so that he would 

ultimately recover 600 drammas after which he would return the garden 
to the mortgagor. 

The interesting point in the 
i3 creditor entered into an agreemen 
had become equal to the principal. 
the rules laid down by Manu, Gautama a” ue 
19 Money transactions interest paid, at one tme shall UE ne dm 
i double (of the principal)’’.*° On this MM. Kane has observed: 
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descendants and as therefore there was no : 3 
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interest to go on increasing. Therefore the sages who condemned the 
profession of usury and. particularly waiting long for the increase of 
interest (Vivadachandra, 2) laid down that whatever the length of time 
during which the principal was at interest and whatever the rate of 
interest might have been, the creditor could recover by suit in a lump 
sum only the double of the money lent. This acted as a great check on 
the creditor's rapacity’’.°7 

This limitation of interest to an amount not exceeding the princi- 
pal is known in modern times as the rule of dandupat and has been 
acted upon by courts in India in modern times, and has bcen embodied 
in several acts. 

The practice of writing on the reverse of the receipt the ack- 
nowledgement of part payments of a loan is also sanctioned by the 
Smrilis, though it was also provided that the creditor might issue receipts 
for the part payments.” Narada further laid down that if the creditor, 
though requested by the debtor, did not issue a receipt, he was to loose 
the balance of his debt? Narada and Brihaspati laid the further 
provision that if the creditor did not record (either on the deed or in a 
separate document) the part payments received by him, the debtor him- 
self would be entitled to interest on the amount paid by him.!?9 


lI. Usufrucluary Mortgage 

As examples of usufructuary mortgages we have two documents in 
LP called Vriddhiphalabhoga and Grihdddanakapatravidhi;'*! but in 
the second document also it is specifically mentioned that the decd is 
being drawn according to ‘vriddhiphalabhoga’ which means enjoyment 
of usufruct. 

In both the documents a man mortgages a residential building to 
induce faith in the mind of the creditor (vyavahdrakasya-visvasa-ninel: 
tam) for a sum of money (100 drammas in the first document and 400 
drammas in the second) which was necessary for his use. (The first 
document has: sanjata-prayojanena and the second: sviya-samut panna- 
prayojanavaśāt). According to the first document the loan was to be 
repaid on the Akshayatritiya day while in the second the period of 
mortgage is mentioned as five years. According to both the documents 
the mortgagee gets the use of the house without rent during the period 
of mortgage and it is stipulated that the mortgagor shall not have to 
pay any interest. This is according to the rule laid down by Manu 
(VIII, 134) and Katyayana that a ‘bhogya àdhi' that is an usufructuary 
mortgage carried no interest but the profits were to be taken?in lieu of 
interest and the debtor would in this case get back the property on pay- 
ing the principal.” 

It was further provided in both the deeds that in case the building 
collapsed or got damaged in any manner, the mortgagee was at liberty 
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to get the same repaired at his cost, which sum would be added to the 
original principal. Both the decument give a detailed description of 
the mortgaged property and the boundaries of the same, (The second 
deed actually sets out the boundaries, the first merely has ‘grikasy-aghata 
yatha). This was also according to Kityayana who laid down that 4 
mortgage became valid only when such particulars as the boundaries of 
the field or house and the village in which it is situated are specified. 

A further condition, only found in the second document, specifically 
lays down that the mortgagee cannot by transferring the present deed 


mortgage the property. In the absence of this provision in the first 


document it has to be presumed that the mortgagee in that case was 
entitled to sub-mortgage the property. ‘The practice of sub-mortgaging 
a property was known in ancient India, but it came to be recognised 
rather late, and Smriti writers and commentators differed. Medhatithi 
on Manu VIII, 143, held that a mortgagee having usufructuary rights 
cannot by virtue of that section of Manu create a sub-mortgage. 
Kulluka on the other hand held that it was a common practice in all 
countries for a mortgagee to execute a sub-mortgage and that Mauu VIII, 
143 did not forbid it." According to Prajapati, ‘if the creditor pledged 
to another the thing already pledged to him...he should execute a 
fresh deed of pledge (or mortgage) and should hand over the former 
deed to his own creditor’.!°* We have already noted that the second 
document contains a specific clause forbidding the mortgagee to create 
a sub-mortgage by transferring the original deed of mortgage to a new 
mortgagee. Thus it seems that the system of creating a sub-mortgage 
by transferring the original deed to another person was recognised in 
Gujarat during this period, for it follows from the prohibitory clause 
in the second document! that the house mortgaged under the nrst 
document could be sub-mortgaged by the mortgagee. 

Another condition of mortgage (only in the second document) 
provided that if due to any act of god, fire, excessive rain. (daiva-vasad- 
agnidahena ati-jala-patad-và) the (mortgaged) building 1s burnt, on 
collapses, or is in any other manner damaged the mortgagor woutd E 
to repair it at his own expense. In case he was unable © W so, A 
mortgagee after informing him (the mortgagor) would do uate a = 
and enter the expenses with details under various heads in we Re 
deed and interest would be charged on this amount too. ' ss on P 
probably follows from Manu and Y ajñavalkya wa = P SS (Ge 
a deposit which has been stolen by thieves or washec o D 
mortgagecy shall not make it good, unless he took part of it ies i ich ae 

The second document contains a further clause IN EU 
mortgagee was forbidden to turn any portion of the house ay = aas 
or a store house for such articles as gram or salt, depen common 
Were probably considered to be ‘hazardous articles, a pore 
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in a modern lease. If however the house became damaged due to the 
mortgagee's violating the above provision then he would have Lo restore 
such damage at his own expense. 

These provisions are absent in the first document probably because 
the mortgage created under that deed was intended to remain in force 
for a short period, for the money was to be repaid on the (next) Akshaya- 
Iritiya day while the second document provided for a mortgage of five 
years, 


III. Equitable Mortgage 


From another document called Grihadülipatram,'? we find that the 
mortgagee did not enjoy the possession of the property and the mort- 
gagor had to pay him interest at the rate of 295 per month. It is a 
small document with the further provision that the principal with 
interest had to be paid on the Akshayalritiyà day, and in case of failure 
of payment on the specified day, the house would be permanently 
(achandrarka) lost to the mortgagor, (even if) he paid double the amount 
when the stipulated period of mortgage was over. This foreclosure of 
the mortgaged property after the expiry of the stipulated period of 
payment is sanctioned by Yajnavalkya according to whom ownership of 
a property in equitable mortgage (gopya Gdhi) is lost to the mortgagor 
if the amount (with interest) has risen to double of the money lent 
without payment or if the period fixed for payment has passed away 
without there being any payment irrespective of the amount of the sum 
that might have fallen due.!!? The express mention of the part of this 
rule of Yajnavalkya in the present document shows that to enforce this 
provision it had to be specifically mentioned in the deed. 


IV. Mortgage of Chattel 


From another document in the LP called Adhau-kyila-vasliinam- 
upari grihita-dravya-patra-vidhi, we learn that chattel could be mort- 
gaged, and it was probably one of the means of raising money by the 
village cultivators. According to this document 8 she-buffalocs, 
16 oxen, 50 cows, and 2 phika (uncastrated ? bulls) were mortgaged for 
240 drammas at 2% monthly interest probably with monthly rests 
(gyajena masam Salam prali 2 chatanti). It may be noted here that the 
Smrilis recognise 4 kinds of interest, amongst which are kalika, which 
is interest that accrues every month, and kdyik@ which accrues every 
day.112 Brihaspati and Vyasa define kāyikā also as the interest received 
from 2 cow pledged, or the work put in by a pledged slaveəor bull.!!? 
Though not specifically mentioned it seems that taking of both monetary 
interest as well as kayikà at the same time was intended to be proscribed. 
We have also seen that in the case of a dwelling house where the mort- 
gagee enjoyed the possession of the mortgaged building the mortgagor 
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did not have to pay any interest. This difference in the conditions of 
mortgage was probably due to the fact that the building was situated in 


| a city where the condition of loans was easier than in the villages where 
| even now money is more difficult to raise than in cities, 

| ument then 7 z ith i 

| The doc t adds that the whole amount along with interest 


was to be paid on the Divali day. In case the creditor was not present 
in the village on that day, it was to be paid to his coparcenary brother 
or son, the insistence being on certain payment on a certain date, The 
validity of repayment of debt to the absent or dead creditor's son or 
agnatic relations is also sanctioned by both Yajiiavalkya and Nárada.! 
The document, however, continues that if on the Divali day the 
mortgagor failed to pay the principal amount of the loan along with 
the interest, or (even if he paid) a part thereof, the mortgagee would be 
| at liberty to sell either for the whole or for the part due, the above- 
H mentioned articles that is the chattel. The sale was to be effected 
according to the Saka-panika-nyaya, that is like vegetables in the market, 

I or in other words the animals would be sold in the open market at the 
| best available price. But the mortgagee would only sell the chattel 


$i after informing the guarantors of the loan. (It appears from what 
follows that besides the securities there were personal guarantors to the 

loan). If proceeds from such a sale were not sufficient to meet the due 

| claims of the mortgagee, then the guarantors would have to meet such 
| claim (i.e. the balance) even by borrowing from others or by selling their 
i movables. Were a part of the mortgaged chattel damaged or destroyed 
by an act of God, fire, theft, or too much rain, the guarantors would still 
| be liable for the principal amount of the loan and other expenses and 
I they (the mortgagor’s guarantors) should not grumble on account of the 
l loss of the mortgaged property. This provision is according to the 
Í Smrilis which lay down that if a pledge is lost without any fault or 
negligence of the creditor, but through fate (i.c. like accidents like fire 
or flood) or the action of king, the debtor has to furnish another pledge 
It should be noted that no corresponding 
gagor in case any of the mort- 
tgagce; it Is evident 


or to pay the amount due.!!? 
clause protected the interests of the mort 
gaged animals died due to the negligence of the mor 
i also from what follows that all the advantages of the contract were for , 
the creditor for reasons which have already been stated. ME S 

As for the guarantors it is provided that for the purpose a: u = 
the terms of the contract the creditor and his guarantors were m 
liable, and that the guarantors were to consider themselves a as am) ; 
(pratibhabhir-átmánar dharanikam bhanitvä panas ue AE ATE 
Moreover it is provided that when one of the Pp a TE all are 
all would be supposed to have been approached, 2E ue to have 
approached (collectively) each (guarantor) would be xs idee > 
been approached (personally), (ekena sarve sarvairapt eaka 
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any of the guarantors is approached (for the payment) he should not 

in reply point to the other guarantors. This stringent measure is accord- 


| ing to the provisions of Narada and Yajiavalkya who provide that if 
there “is a plurality of sureties, they shall pay each (proportionately), 
according to agreement; if they were bound severally, the payment shall 
be made (by any of them) as the creditor pleases".* In the present 
deed of mortgage apparently the guarantors were collectively and several- 
ly responsible for the debt and the mortgagee could at his will obtain 
his payment from them collectively or severally from any of them. 
Regarding the repayment of the loan we have already shown that 
it was to be repaid on a specified day and in case of the mortgagor's 
failure to repay on that date, his guarantors would be held liable for 
payment. It is further provided in that connection that the guarantors’ 
of the mortgagor should not (in discharging their obligation in case of 
mortgagor's failure to pay) quarrel with the mortgagee or have recourse 
to a court of law; (dharanikena pratibhübhif-cha vyavaharaka-samari 
vada-vivado rajakule ma karyah). Another clause in the same document 
provides that if the mortgagee is ever under the necessity of having the 
money back (before the due time) he, accompanied by the Bha/laputra, 
wil approach the guarantors and obtain from them the principal 
together with interest; the expenses on account of the process involving 
the Bhaliapulra were to have been borne entirely by the guarantors. It 
is difficult to understand the actual process from the legal phraseology 
of the document, but Bhalfaputra is mentioned in an inscription of the 
reign of Ajayapala, where it is stated that the Bhaltaputra was a royal 
j officer (raja-purusha).11z Though the exact function of Bhatlaputra was not 
š Stated in the epigraph, it appears from the present deed that he was 
probably a junior judicial officer whose permission was necessary to 
realise the payment of immature loans. This process was probably 
rendered necessary by the provision of the Smrilis that a loan became 
payable only after the expiry of the stipulated period.!!* 

"The last part of the present document contains a clause whereby 
the Adhipalakas are enjoined to effect the payment of the loan with 
interest to thc mortgagee on the strength of the present deed, and for 
that purpose provisions are made for naming four Adhipalas in the deed 
itself  (rmharthe amuk-amukasgramvya-amuk-amuka-jraiya-amuk-ümuka- 
namas-chatvàra Adhipalah). The contingency under which the matter 
was to be referred to the Adhipalas is not given in ‘the deed, It seems 
therefore that the clause in question was to come into operation accord- 
ing to the following dictum of Kautilya: “In case there is^an appre- 
hension that the mortgaged property may be (depreciated in value or) 
lost, the mortgagee can with the permission of the Dharmasthas, sell the 
mortgaged property in the presence of the mortgagor. Or the mortgagee 
can with the permission of the Adhipalas sell ihe mortgaged pro 
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perty. This Adhipala has been taken to mean a royal officer, but 
the way in which their appointment is mentioned in the deed, it is 
apparent that they were private persons acting as arbitrators, their only 
legal status arising out of their appointment in the deed. This leads us 
to believe that two courses were open to the mortgagee for realising his’ 
money; one was to approach the Bhaltaputra who was probably the 
Dharmastha of Kautilya, that is a judicial officer, and the other was to 
refer the matter to the Adhipalas, who were villagers and were intended to 
act as arbitrators in case the mortgagee wanted to foreclose before 
maturity alleging that the price of the mortgaged articles had depre- 
ciated, or some of the animals were ill and likely to die. 
The deed then gives the names of the witnesses and then occurs the 
“phrase which means that whatever is written in this deed, with addi- 
tional word or words wanting in it, is to be taken as authoritative. It 
may be mentioned here, that this part of the deed is common to all the 
É deeds that we have been discussing. 
| But the clause regarding the Adhipalas power of arbitration is 
only found in this document, the reason being probably that this deed 
related to property mortgaged by one villager to another, and like 
villagers of all times the parties wanted to refer any dispute to arbitra- 
tion so far as was allowed under the law. But the deeds we had been 
considering before referred to mortgages of city properties, and the city 
dwellers being more legal minded did not insert the clause, so that in 
Ü case of any dispute the matter had to be referred to the court. 


V. Hypothecation without possession 


From another document called vriddhi-dhany-ahsharani™ we find 
1 that a man borrowed 20 measures of wheat on trust or credit. It was not 
however an instance of simple loan for the debtor agrees to pay the 
1] creditor voluntarily 25 measures of wheat on the full moon day of d 
| month of Jyeshiha, after the thrashing season was over. x SS; we 
provided that the debtor's wheat was to be of good qualita. we 
Í to be carried to the creditor's godown (? patagriha) in the GEB 5 oo 
I But (his repayment of wheat was to be effected, nec TUN ! 
clause, after the debtor had paid the king's share Mod 
ünanlaram), which shows that the payment of Kings ae ae aa 
had priority over personal dues. This probably follows em ja take 
laid down by Kautilya that the claims of the CONDE dne 3 ç a that 
precedence over other debts,!2! and it is interesting 10 HN ds 
section 56 "of the Bombay Land Revenue Code makes pou nn a E 
Ment a paramount charge on the land.'** ° bv the debtor on 

If the above-mentioned wheat was not returned cash for the 
the specified day, the debtor would be liable to nud P (i: day the : 
Süpulated amount of wheat at the market rate ruling Ot 
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debtor received the borrowed wheat (varlamdna-miilya-dramman). There 
were two gurantors and both were equally liable for repaymnt of the 
loan. There were five witnesses. 

It is evident that the contract under discussion was neither a simple 
loan nor an hypothecation since the essential element in hypothecation, 
namely the possession of gooods, is absent. But it does not scem that 
the wheat would have been advanced in the first place unless the credit- 
or was satished that the debior had crops standing in his field with 
which he would manage to repay him unless there was a failure of crops 
for which contingency the creditor had himself protected. Thus a 
definite charge was created on the standing crops of the debtor, and as 
hypothecation without possession was known to Smriti writers,!29 it 
seems proper to call the present contract an instance of hypothecation 
without possession. 


VI. Loans on personal security 


Unsecured loans were given by the execution of deeds called Vyava- 
harapatra (LP, 93) which was an elaborate document and a smaller 
document called Hastaksharüni,?! which was probably a forerunner of 
modern hand-note. But in both the deeds guarantors were necessary, 
and to that extent the loans were secured. Interest was charged at the 
rate of 29^ per monh. 


VII. Unsecured Loan 


The only instance of unsecured loan seems to be provided by the 
deed called Sammukha-hastaksharani!'?? in which even the guarantors 
are not mentioned. The loan would bear interest but the rate is not 
mentioned. 

Another document called Sva-hastaksharani, (LP, 56) is more im- 
portant from the point of view of inheritance than that of contract, 
but as it enables us to learn a particular aspect of the economic life of 
the people, it is included here. This receipt for 500 drammas is being 
given by a son to his father. The son states that he has taken this 
amount from his father in order to start a money-lending business, and 
that the money has been paid out of his coparcenary share in the an- 
cestral property; hence the son agrees that in the event of division of 
his father's property at a subsequent date, he would receive 500 dram- 
mas less. There is provision for a guarantor and a witness. 

It is now necessary to discuss whether the documents referred to 
above were actually in use during the period under review. For though 
all the documents mentioned above are dated V.S. 1288, that by itself 
does not constitute a proof of their antiquity. But it does not seem 
that these documents could have been of much use to anyone during 
the Muslim period. It is true that some documents in the LP are dated 
V.S. 1533, the year in which one of the dated MS. (in which the said 
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documents are found) was copied, but this fact seems to indicate that 1 
the documents dated V.S. 1288 were actually copied in that year. It ps | 
also been shown that the documents mostly conform to the proton of 
the Smritis, which is only to be expected in a Hindu administration 
Another point in favour of the genuineness of these documents is die i 
terse legal phraseology of the language. It must also be admitted that | 
in a rich business community there must be some way of raising money, | 
and the methods of such operations as revealed by these documents are | 
quite reasonable. Finally it may be added here, that the documents of 
the LP are not modern forgeries; this is proved by the existence of 
several manuscripts two of which are dated V.S. 1533 and 1580. 

We shall now consider the position of the guarantors, for it may be 
asked why a man willingly took upon himself the risky burden of the | 
payment of another man's loan. At least that is the position of the | 
i guarantors as revealed in the documents of the LP. What then induced | 
| : the guarntors to endorse the loans ? The only explanation that can be f 
| 
1 
i 
Í 


offered is that probably the guarantors were relying on that provision of I 
the Smrilis under which a debtor was made to pay after three fortnights | 
double of what the guarantor had to pay to the original creditor. But | 
if the guarantor had paid without being pressed he would only get what f 
he had paid and if the debtor reimbursed the guarantor without loss of 
time then he had not. to pay double.?* This applied to monetary loans, | 


but in the case of grain, clothes, and liguids the debtor had to pay the 


guarantor three, four, and eight times respectively.1°7 | 

It is most likely that the provisions of these documents were en- | 

| forced by the courts of law as prescribed by the Sastras. These courts | 
| might have been under the jurisdiction of the Dharmadhikarana which | 


š ; i m DIE ; i iscussion of 
has been discussed under administration’. But a detailed discussion o 


“ae rork ing 
3 the $üstras alone is beyond the scope of the present work. According 
t f T UE TAN 
H to Manu, Brihaspati, and Narada, !?$ there were fug means o ee 
š A M 3 4 ines a 
namely, dharma (persuasion) vyavahüra, (legal proceedings): i D 
upadhā (trick), charita (sitting down at the debtor's door) at if 
I rank ` erform some work or con ining 
(compulsion exercised on the debtor to p actised during 
h the debtor). That self-immolation or káya-vrata rude ir T ATE : 
z . A t t Japala = 
| our period is learnt from the Nadole inscription 9: RT used in a 
17: 2 . : AU ^ WOT Paya-urata Wa 
| 114129 though in that inscription Hewes pe this connection the 
different context than the realisation of a loan. in le of the Indian's 
| following story which al-Idrisi Rt SS a man (Indian) 
š a WON n a ma 
love of tryth and honesty is worth quoting: r en © see 
n TE ther, and a 
[ik has a right to demand anything of another, a around and to make 
i him, he has only to draw a circular line E Vds and the debtor 
hi : VIDETUR E er never fails to do, š bo 
his debtor enter it, which the latter m . his creditor or obtaining the 
cannot leave this circle without satisfying E 


remission of the debt.’?!*° 


E 
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But either al-Idrisi had heard a garbled version of the actual 
application of bala or treatment of a very different nature were reserved 
for the vicious creditors. While explaining the words rindd-baddho 
nu kachchhapah, used by Hemachandra in the Dvyásraya (LU, v. 40) 
Abhayatilaka Gani informs us that it was onc of thc usages of those days 
that a creditor, unable to obtain payment, would take his debtor to a 
river bank where he would securely tie the body of the debtor with a 
chain and leave him exposed to the scorching rays of the sun. Because 
he was deprived of the use of his limbs temporarily, the debtor could 
not like the tortoise—the other creature to be found on the bank of 
the river—enter the water to assuage his thirst; hence the aptness of 
the similie used by Hemachandra. It appears from this verse of Hema- 
chandra that debts were usually settled before or during the autumn. 


The Merchant Com munity 


The brisk commercial activities of the period resulted in some mer- 
chants amassing fabulous wealth. It was one of the peculiar customs 
of the period that a multi-millionaire merchant hoisted a flag on his 
residence known as kolidhvaja. Highly exaggerated account of the 
wealth of a merchant is found in the drama Moharàajaparájaya, but the 
testimony of the temples left behind by Vastupala and Tejahpala, the 
leading merchants of their time, leaves one in no doubt of the vast 
amount of wealth possessed by some merchants. 

Gradually the merchants came to exercise considerable political 
power. It is related by Merutunga that a certain merchant wanted to 
defray a part of the expenses of the construction of the Sahasralinga 
lake, but was refused that privilege by Siddharaja, Later, the same 
merchant took the advantage of Siddharája's absence in Malava, and 
accusing his. (merchant's) son of the theft of a rich man's daughter- 
in-law’s ear-rings, managed to pay a fine of three lacs, which sum was 
necessary to complete the work of the great lake brought temporarily 
to a halt on account of the paucity of funds. As soon as Siddharaja, 
however, came to know of the stratagem, he returned the money observ- 
ing, “How could a man who has hoisted the ten million banner be a 
thief of car-rings.”!31 This Story shows that Siddharaja was unwilling to 
associate with a merchant in a joint undertaking or venture. 
Merutunga gives Siddharaja’s desire for appropriating the entire religious 
merit of digging the tank, as the reason for refusing any help from 
outside. But the reason might be that the great Emperor wanted to 
keep a free hand in dealing with all classes of his subjects, and felt that 
if he took money for his pet project from any one of his subjects, he 
would not be able to maintain his dignity and impartiality. 

A change of this worthy practice was perceptible during the reign 
of Kumarapala who had probably come to the throne with the help of 
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Udayana and his sons. Udayana was not only a Bania by caste, but 
was himself a merchant in his early days, and according to Merutunea 
ir was due to his fabulous wealth that people came to call Uds Aga 
minister. +”? It is possib:e that Udayana was a junior minister with. no 
influence during the reign of Siddharaja just as Vastupala and Tejahpala 
had been junior officials in the administration of Bhima II before the 
two brothers’ rise to political power. It is a peculiar fact hard to 
explain that these great captains of commerce and industry should ever 
come to occupy minor offices in the administration. However, to 
continue the story of Udayana, soon after Kumarapala’s accession he and 
his sons rose to fame. Part of their influence might have been due to 
Wemachandra’s ascendancy over the king, for the great monk had been 
since his childhood associated with the family of Udayana. 

But the greatest names in the Bania community are those of Vastu- 
pala and Tejahpala, who came to occupy the position of the chief officers 
of state during part of the reigns of Bhima II and Viradhavala. The 
exact status or designation of these two brothers would be difficult to 
determine, but of their great power there is no doubt even after making 
allowances for the exaggeration of the many charitas that have been 
written about them. 

It should not be supposed, however, that the merchants in those 
days were a set of greedy adventurers out to sieze the administrative 
machinery in order to increase their ill gotten gains by yet more ques 
tionable methods. ‘To-day it seems hardly believable that since the days 
of Megasthenes down to the period under review, the Indian merchants 
received unstinted praise from foreign travellers for their honesty. 
Al-Idrisi, while describing Gujarat, digressed in order KO Gps his 
admiration for the honesty of the Indians in the following terms: ‘The 
Indians are naturally inclined to justice, and never depart from x in 
their actions. Their good faith, honesty, and fidelity to their e 
ment are well known and they are so famous for these que. ae 
people flock to their country from every DEN hence He + 
flourishing and their condition is prosperous. 1 Marco fo 
yet more generous praise on the merchants of L 
mistake he called Brahmins, instead of Bania: 
Brahmins are among the best and most pisces Ja all that they say 
world; for nothing on earth would they tell a lie, em a Eee E ee 
is true. Indeed, you must know that if a foreign d inne et ÈE 
province in order to do business, and is JENG dee ts entrusting him 
Country, he seeks out one of these Brahmin e m does not know 
With his money and his wares, and begging x = merchandise, that 
the local customs, to look after his business E 1 A takes in trust the 
he may not be cheated. Then the Brahmin a seh both in buying 
foreign trader’s business, and deals with it so nor » 


áta—whom by a curious 
«J assure you that these 
orthy merchants in the 
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and in selling, and looks after the stranger's interests with such anxious 
care, that he could not do better were he acting for himself. Nor does 
he ask for anything in return for what he does, leaving it to the 
stranger to give him something out of his generosity." 191 

To entrust the government of a country to men imbued with such 
traditions of honesty and efficiency was highly desirable, and there is 
hardly any question but that these merchant-princes turned politicians 
deserved well of their country. We shall, however, see later, that 
Hemachandra had no faith in the bonafides of the merchants. 
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CHAPTER XV 
Religious Life 


An attempt has been made in the following discussion to present 
an account of the religious activities of the Chaulukya period, including 
a description of the leading sects, temple building activities of the kings 
and the individuals—not only what we learn from archacological dis: 
coveries but also from texts and literature of the period—rituals and 
festivals. It cannot be however claimed that such an account will be 
complete, for our information is not only limited, but is cursory and 


incidental. For example, we shall see later that Abhayatilaka Gani—one 


of our authorities—relied largely upon the Bhavishyoltarapuraya tor 
explaining many Hindu ceremonies of Gujarat. Now, Hemadri in a 
neighbouring country was also largely depeding upon the same Purana 
for writing his celebrated work which was to become authoritative. It 
is therefore likely that some other festivals mentioned either in that 
Purana or in the Chaturvarga Chintàmani might have been followed in 
Gujarat, but such speculations being beyond the scope of the present 


work, only those festivals have been taken into account, which are either ` 


described or mentioned in a contemporary Gujarati record or literature 
Similarly it is certain that Posadhavrata was observed by the Jainas 
during this period, but as the observance is not actually mentioned in 
the sources named above, it has been left out of the list of the Jaina 
festivals. It has also been necessary to consider separately the religious 
lives of the Jainas and the Hindus, for though the country was mostly 
populated by the Hindus, Jainas formed a very important and influential 
community. But as will be shown, the religious lives of the two com 
munities had many common points of contact, and to bring into greater 
relief such aspects of similarity, they have been treated jointly. 


The Brahmanical Religion 

Various deities like Siva, Durga, Brahma, 
Were worshipped though Saivism was perhaps the 
Gujarat during the period under review. The epigra 
and the most common biruda of the kings, namely, U 
prasada, show. that almost all the Chaulukya kings W index of its 
Whether royal inclination towards a particular sect 15 a sure ee 


i d veneration 
i yi ereat popularity an erati 
a eum ne r lie royal predilection 


: s: ° o ; I 
enjoyed by Somanātha during this period show Siva’s consort Ghandi, 
Was Dased on a firmly rooted popular opinion. Siv 


Vishnu, Surya, and others 
he most popular cult in 
phs, the chronicles, 
mapatt-vara-labdha- 
ere Saivas, though 
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who is Durga, was also worshipped during the autumn, but most of the 
great temples built by the kings were Siva temples, though there were 
exceptions made in favour of other gods. 


Temple building activities of the kings: Miilaraja 


The chronicles and the inscriptions record great temple building 
activities on the part of the kings. According to Merutunga, 
Mularaja I built the vasahika' of Mülaraja and the temple of Muiijala- 
devasvamin in Pattana. Merutunga further relates that Milaraja used 
to go to Somanatha every Monday. Later he built the temple of 
Miulesvara at Mandali, which is evidently the Mülanathadeva temple to 
which Milaraja assigned the village of Kamboika by his Kadi grant. 
Merutunga also states that Milaraja built the Tripurusha temple at 
Anahilapataka, and relates that the king in search for a fit lapasvin for 
the Tripurusha temple went to a venerable ascetic named Kanthadi. 
Kanthadi refusing to accept the post informed the king that certain hell 
awaits the man who becomes the abbot of a monastery even so much as 
for three days only. Ultimately, however, one of the irascible ascetic’s 
disciples named Vayajalladeva consented fo become the abbot on condi- 
tion that Mularaja supplied him daily with eight palas of genuine 
saffron, four palas of musk, and one pala of camphor for massaging his 
body, thirty-two women (varangana), a white umbrella, and a grant of 
land. Mularaja agreed to all these conditions and Vayajalladeva became 
the abbot (lapasvi-bhiipati) -of the Tripurusha temple. Merutunga 
assures us that the luxurious abbot not only remained a true 
brahmacharin but once turned Mülaraja's queen into a leper as a 
punishment for her venturing to test the monk's chastity one night. 
Later, however, Vayajalladeva was propitiated and restored the. hapless 
queen to her normal health. 

This characteristic Merutunga story, from which the more startling 
details have been omitted, may yet possess some value as illustrating 
several curious practices of those days. Luxurious monks are common 
€ven now, and so was the institution of devadast only a few decades ago. 
What is important is that even a fervent Jaina like Merutunga admits 
that a Hindu priest surrounded by good things of life and women could 
still remain celibate, an ideal which was expected of him. 

In the Kadi grant of Mularaja, to which reference has already been 
made, it is stated that before making the grant, Mularaja had worshipped 
at Rudramahalaya, which has been identified with the famous temple 


at Sidhpur. But it is difficult to accept this conclusion, which has been 
discussed below. 


Chamundaraja 


Chamundaraja is credited by Merutunga with having built the 
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temple of Chandanatha and ChachineSvara. Chanda is a variant of 
Chandra, so that the first mentioned temple is obviously a Siva temple 
The temple of Chachinesvara however presents some difficulty. "m 
ing to Abhayatilaka Gani,—the commentator of the Duyasraya— 
Chamunda had a sister called Vachini, but her name was probably given. 
as Chachini in the manuscript of the DV used by Forbes. It is asike 
that the Chachinesvara temple was built by Chāmunda after his sister’s 
name, and in the only manuscript of the Prabandhachinlamani in which 
this temple is mentioned, due to scribal error, Chachinigvara (or 
Vachinisvara) is written as Chachinesvara.' 


Vallabharaja and Durlabharaja 


The next king Vallabharaja had a very short reign and could not 
erect any temple, but his brother and successor Durlabharaja built the 
temple of Madana-Sankara, after the name of his deceased brother, who 
according to Merutunga, had the biruda of Raja-Madana-Sankara.* 


Bhima I 


The reign of the next king Bhima I is probably of the utmost 
importance so far as building of temples in Gujarat and Rajputana is 
concerned, for it was in his reign that the splendid Jaina temple on 
Mount Abu was built by his officer Vimala. Bhima himself was not 
satisfied with less pretentious edifices, but to his eternal credit built the 
temple of Somanatha in stone after it had been destroyed by Sultan 
Mahmud.” The other important temple built during his reign Was the 
magnificent Sun temple at Modhera. According to Merutunga, Bhima also 
built another temple called Tripurushaprasada for the Viene of his 
' dead son Mülaraja, as well as the temples of Bhimesvaradeva and 


i a E E eal 

i Bhattarika-Bhiruant.’ 

| 

| Karna I 

| i 1 T r Karna after 

1 According to Merutunga, Bhima’s son and successor Karna I, a 
i Bhi Asa Asapallt ived < men 

4 defeating a Bhilla named Aga of Asapalli, received an one ae 

t Bhairavadevi (Bhairavadevyüh Sakwne jale), and built at A$apall 4 


temple to the goddess Kochharaba.* According to Forbes, this E ray 
still preserved in that of a locality on the bank of the river EE 

contiguous to Ahmedabad. Karna is further credited by MTER 

with having built the temple of Karnesvara, peu . et 

at Asapalli, where he also erected another temple ded x ex DM — 

Jayanti, ¿Fhe same authority tells us that in Pattana, Karna C 

be built the temple of Karnameru.'^ 
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[ amahalaya is 

The next king Siddharaja built the temple of Rudramaha/aya; i 
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which is said to have been one of the largest temples ever 
built in India." Merutunga relates that after this temple was 
completed, “the king caused to be made figures of distinguished kings, 
lords of horses, lords of elephants, and lords of men, and so on, and 
caused to be placed in front of them his own statue, with its hands 
joined in an attitude of supplication, and so entreated that, even if the 
country were laid waste, this temple might not be destroyed"? But this 
pious wish of the great monarch was not respected by the Muslim 
invaders who demolished the temple, and even to-day a part of the 
magnificent temple of Siddharaja is being used as a store-house and a 
mosque by some Muslims.!* 

The next great achievement of Siddharaja was the excavation of 
the Sahasralinga lake which was so named.because it contained a 
thousand Sivalinga temples around it. It had however other temples 
also which are recorded in a late work called the Sarasvali-purdna which 
will be noted later in this chapter. 


Kumarapala 

Kumarapala, the next king, is chiefly remembered to-day as a cham- 
pion of the Jaina faith, but it should be remembered that he is called 
‘Mahesvara-nrip-dgranih’, that is the leader of the princes who worship 
Mahe$vara, in the Veraval inscription. This epithet was certainly well 
deserved, for both the inscription mentioned above, the Duyašraya, and 
the other chronicles state that Kumarapala restored the temple of 
Somanatha. Hemachandra further credits him with having built the 
temple of Siva-Kedaranatha and of Kumarapalesvara, being bidden to 
do so in a dream by $iva.!5 

The Duyasraya of Hemachandra, and for all practical purposes, the 
Prabandhachintámani of Merutunga come to a close with the reign of 
Kumarapala, so that very little is known of the building activities of 
the successors of Kumarapala. This does not mean that the Chaulukya 
Kings stopped erecting temples; on the contrary the inscriptions of Bhima 
II show that he kept up the tradition of his ancestors. From one of 
his inscriptions we learn that Sumaladevi, the queen had built a temple 
called Sumaleévara,15 and another of his inscriptions reveals that his 
other queen, Liladevi, had built the temples of Bhimegvara and Lileávara. 
At Somanath, Bhima built the Meghanada, which according to the 
inscription of Bhava Brihaspati (BH. Ins., 208) was a temple. But 
Sridhara's prasasti mentions that Bhima built the ‘Somesyara-mandapw 
called *Meghadhvani', which indicates that he constructed an additional 
hall to the temple of Somanatha. However, the greatest architectural 
monument of the reign of Bhima II is Tejahpala’s temple on Mt. Abu, 
where Vimala in the reign of Bhima I had built his equally celebrated 
shrine, 
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Besides the king, the feudatory princes and even private citizens 


built temples to increase their spiritual merit or that of their relations. 
Therefore, all the temples mentioned above, as well as those which 
follow, are in a way memorial structures erected to commemorate the 
builder or his ancestor or his near relation. Thus we find Lavana- 
prasada built the temples of Anale$vara and Salakhanegvara for the 
spiritual benefit of his father Anala or Ama (Sk. Arnoraja) and his 
mother Salakhanadevr!' —Lavanaprasáda's son Virama built a temple 
called Viramesvara and obtained two separate grants from Bhima II for 
the maintenance of his temple.* In Talaja in Saurashtra, the Mehr 
king Jagamalla made certain grants to several Siva temples. Tripurantaka, 
the Saiva ascetic, also built several Siva temples out of his own earnings 
at Somanath.? ‘Tripurantaka claims to have visited many temples from 
Kedaranatha in the Garhwal hills in the north to Ramesvaram in the 
south. Later he came and settled at Devapattana where the chief temple 
priest Ganda Brihaspati made him Arya and Mahattara. The exact 
meaning of the terms Arya and Mahattara in the present context is not 
clear. We know that Bhava Brhaspati received the same titles from 
Siddharaja about a century earlier, and in an inscription of G. E. 61, the 
Saiva ascetic Uditacharya is called an Arya.2° D. R. Bhandarkar follow- 
ing the Abhidhanachintamani translated Arya as ‘owner’, and was of the 
opinion that Mahattara denoted an office. But the Cintra-prasasti 
definitely-states that “the illustrious Ganda Brihaspati visibly the husband 
of Uma, having made him (Tripurantaka) an Arya, appointed him sixth 
Mahattara’’. (v. 34) D. R. Bhandarkar thought that, as Tripurantaka was 
the owner of five temples, Arya of this verse could be appropriately 
rendered as ‘owner’, but it is difficult to see how Ganda Brihaspati could 
have ‘appointed’ Tripurantaka as an ‘owner’. It cannot be said that 
Brihaspati had paid the cost of the temples, for the inscription HEGRE 
that all expenses were met by Tripurantaka out of his own earn nes: 
Moreover, in the Somanátha-pattana-praíasti of Bhava Brhaspali, 
(WZKM, III, 1) it is stated that, Brihaspati was appointed a WI a 
by the king, and that “when he (Brihaspati) settled his boundary 2. 
order, in order to renovate the (sacred) place he made the ie 
five hundred and five Aryas (paticholtaram parichasatim die ae 
Bühler suggested that the verse refers to a settlement of p E : s l: 
but, it seems obvious that Brihaspati was appomung a a 9 dae 
officials, and that he was the first or he pu and 
Tripurantaka was the sixth, Hence it seems that Arya like Manatiara a 
Ganda wére ranks in the hierarchy of the Saiva pee Fea 

Tripurantaka had erected five temples: RE ds end dedicated to 
of his mother and called after her MS t = a su, 
Umapati was in memory of Tripurantaka's bene acto : m D iig 
whose wife was named Uma; this lady too was not ignored 
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temple was built for her spiritual welfare and called Unme$vara; the 
remaining two temples, namely Tripuràntake$vara and Rame$vara were 
built after the names of the founder and his wife for the increase of their 
spiritual merits. 

From the Kantela inscription of Arjunadeva's reign we learn that 
one Samantasiniha erected an image of Vishnu called Salaksha-Narayana 
to increase the merit of his dead brother named Salaksha.?' Thus we see 
that memorial temples were not only built by the Saivas, but by the 
Vaishnavas as well. 

Besides these temples there were Saiva monasteries, of which two are 
known from inscriptions. One of these monasteries was at Mandali and 
was in charge of one Vedagarbharaéi, who is called ‘Sthanapati’. One of 
the inscriptions mentions Vedagarbharasi’s son called Somesvara,?? which 
shows that superiors of monasteries in those days did not have to observe 
celibacy. The other monastery was at Arbuda under a Saiva ascetic 
called Kedararasi.2* The most remarkable fact about this monastery was 
that a woman could be its spiritual head, for one of the spiritual ances- 
tors of Kedararasi, mentioned in the inscription, is a female ascetic named 
Yage$vari (tapasvint vi jayint Yageśvarī) or Yoge$vari. The sister of 
Kedararasi, MoksheSvari, an ascetic, (brahmacharya-parayand) herself had 
constructed a temple of Siva. 


Saiva Sects 
1. Lakulia 

The worship of Lakulisa-Pasupata was the most popular among the 
Saiva cults of the period. In the Somanatha-paliana-prasasli of the reign 
of Kumarapala, the temple priest Bhava Brihaspati is praised for possess- 
ing a body like that of Nakuliga, that is Lakuliéa.24 The same Brihas- 
Pati also claims to have been a preacher of Pasupata vows which at this 
period were indistinguishable from those of Lakuliga. To the same sect 
belonged Tripurantaka of the Cintra-prasasti which records some tradi- 
tions about the origin of the sect. According to the Cintra-pragasti Laku- 
liga, who was an incarnation of Siva, first appeared m Karohana in Lata, 
and four sons of one Uluka became his disciples: they were Kusika, 
Gargya, Kaurusha, and Maitreya, and these four disciples gave their 
names to the four branches founded by them. Tripurantaka belonged to 
the Gargeya branch. Tripurantaka's claim that Karohana in Lata was 
the birth place of Lakulisa is Supported by the Karvan Mahatmya.2° 
According to the Sarasvali-purana, Siddharaja built a temple of Lakulisa.*7 


The origin of the Lakuliga 


The origin of the Lakuliéa sect had been, till the discovery of the 
Mathura Pillar inscription of Chandragupta II, a matter of some contro- 
versy. But from that inscription It is now definitely learnt that in G.E. 61 
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(A.D. 380-81) there was a MaheSvara teacher called Uditacharya, who was 
tenth in descent from one Kusika and fourth from one Parasara, This 
Kugika has been identified by D. R. Bhandarkar with the Kusika of the 
Cintra-praíasti. As Uditàchàrya was tenth in descent from Kusgika, the 
direct disciple of Lakuli$a, D. R Bhandarkar concluded that Lakuli the 
founder of the sect flourished in the first quarter of the second century 
A.D. 


Who were the Lakulisas? 

According to R. G. Bhandarkar,” Lakula was the general name by 
which the Saiva sects were called. This general name had for its basis the 
historical fact, noticed above, that a person of the name of Lakulin or 
Lakulifa founded a aiva system corresponding to the Paficharatra 
system, which the Vayu- and the Linga-puranas consider to be contem- 
poraneous with it. The other general name Pasupata arose by dropping 
the name of the human individual Lakulin and substituting that of the 

| god Pasupati whose incarnation he was believed to be. But Lakulin or 
; Lakuliga was the founder of the main Saiva system which was the same 
as that explained by Madhava as Nakulisa-Pa$upata, and three other 
systems arose out of it in later times. These three were the Saiva, Kala- 
mukha, and Kapalika.*® 


Lakulisa rites 
The philosophy and the rites practised by the Lakuligas are given in 
| some detail in the Sarvadarsanasangraha of Mádhavacharya.? It is not 


sophy of the sect, 


necessary for our present purpose to discuss the philo i | 
bat peculiar, their 


| but as the rites practised by the Lakuliéas were somewhat : 
h description would afford an insight into a common religious practice of 
the period. Vidhi, rules of conduct of the Lakulisas, was one of Uie 
most important part of their religion. Bathing their bodies s a 
day in sand, lying down on ashes, making noises like ae = 
singing loudly the praises of their god, dancing either according : 
the science of dancing or any manner, curling the tongue ane 
roaring like bulls,—which noise was called hudukkara o ped 
hudung hudung,—making prostrations and E anes 
the name of Siva, all these constituted their vrata Or daily d " = 
But these strange acts were strictly forbidden to be pM m 
presence of other persons. Moreover, the Lakulisa-Y ropes UR coe 
to behave like mad men: pretend to be asleep while S RE uon 
for food, shaking the limbs as if attacked by paratysis, We o 


"ZS x à Tike a lame man, exhibiting 
person with rheumatic pains in his i. di a fa as making 
: : oing a 
sip tatt eht of a woman, and € Š rn VS 
gos of ustat the sight To get rid of fastidiousness they were 
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Chapaliya 


The Saiva sect mentioned in an Abu inscription of Bhima II»? claims 
to have belonged to the Chapala gotra. As the region round Abu Was a 
principal centre of Lakuliga activities, it is quite likely to have been a 
branch of that sect. We have already seen that Lakuliga followers were 
divided into golras, and it is quite likely that Chapala was onc such 
golra. Morcover most of the names of the leaders of the Chapala golra 
end in rasi, which is known to have been a common custom of the Laku- 
lisa followers. The name Chapaliya is however peculiar and might have 
been related to the Vatulatantra mentioned by Utpala in his commentary 
on the Brihat-samhilad. This tantra, accoring to Utpala, contained the des- 
cription of the rites according to which Siva ought to be worshipped. 


The Fatulatantra evidently was the Pa$upataéüslra, from which it scems 


that a sect of the Saivas were known as the Valulas.8 
Other Saiva Sects 


We learn from the drama Moharajaparajaya (p 100) that when 
Kumarapala was about to prohibit the slaughter of animals he was 
approached by individual members of four sects who requested the king 
not to enforce his measures. The four sects were: (1) Kaula, who advo- 
cated unrestricted use of meat and wine; (2) Kapalika, who ate human 
flesh from the skull of a noble man; (3) Rahamana, who quoted Dhanika 
Saying that there is no sin in eating meat; and (4) Ghatachataka, who 
said that as there is no jtva, violence cannot be a sin, and quoted Brihas- 
pati (Suraguru) to prove that there was no merit so that consequently 
there could be no sin. 

OF these fous sects, Kaula and Kapalika are well known branches of 
the Saivas. According to some Saiva agamas, the Kaulas worshipped the 
adhara-chakyra, the Kshapanakas worshipped the actual yoni and the 
trikonas, and the Kapalikas and the Digambaras worshipped all the 
objects worshipped by the first two sects. Both the Kaulas and the Kapa- 
likas belonged to the Vamachari group. According to Krishna Misra, the 
Digambaras and the Kapalikas quitted all other countries and gradually 
settled in Malava and the Abhira countries which were inhabited by 
sectaries holding extreme views (pámara)3! By ra col “prob: 
Saurashtra is meant. EU EU eae 

The Ghatachatakas, from the tenets which they are made to express 
in the drama, appear to be agnostics, and as they quote Suraguru, that is 
Brihaspati, it is evident that they represent a branch of the Charvaka- 
nastikas. < 

The Rahamanas are difficult to be identified. They are made to 
quote Dhanika, but the identity of this Dhanika is not known. Accord- 
ing to Abul Faraj (A.D. 988) there Was a sect of Hindus in India whom 
he calls Rahmar(n)iyya. The Rahmar(n)iyya wer 


* By Abhira country probably. 
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kings, their cult being rendering assistance to kings. According to Faraj 
members of this sect used to say, “God, exalted be He, made them kines 
gs. 


| Jf we are slain in the service of kings, we reach paradise." Nainar 
| suggests that Rahmar(n)yya may be a corrupt form of Rdjanuma- 


raniya, that is those who follow their king to death. The similarity 
between the names suggests that Rahamanas might have been corrupted 
| by the Muslim writer into Rahmar(n)iyya. It is also possible that the 
writer of the drama had corrupted the name of some foreign sect into 
Rahamana. We know that during this period large number of Muslims 
| and Parsis had settled in Gujarat. Did Yasahpala mean the follower of 
one of those religions when he wrote Rahamana ? 


| Vaishnavism 


According to the Puranas, Dvaraka/was the capital of $rrKrishna so // 
that Gujarat may claim to be the home land of Vaishnavism, but that cult 
had never taken deep roots in that country. None of the Chaulukya ' 
kings, with the single exception of Siddharaja, are known to have erected 
| any temple to Vishnu. Both the Dvyasraya and the Sarasvalrpurana 
| mention the temple of Daśāvatāra or ten incarnations of Vishnu erected 
by iddharaja; according to Sarasvali-purana it stood on the south-west 
| (nami) corner of the Sahasralinga lake.” But thereafter the Vaishnavas 
seem to have fallen from grace either in the closing period of Siddharaja’s 
reign or in the early part of the next reign, for we learn from an inscrip- 


| tion that Bhava Brihaspati caused the grants of subsistence (vritti) for the 
\| worship of Vishnu to be restored." But the worship of Krishna probably 


Vaishnavite leaning. The Anavada inscription of Sarangadeva's reign 
shows that the Vaishnava cult had_ become popular, and the quotation 
from the Gila-Govinda at the beginning of the inscription probably is an 
| index of the popularity of that work.** ; 
Besides the king, some-royal officers are also known to have built 
Vaishnava temples. The Dohad inscription shows that a minister of 
jayasimha built a temple of Goga-Narayana at Dadi pedis: In the next 
1 reign some further grants to the same temple was made? In the Een 
h of Bhima II one of his officers built a temple of KeSava."° Some of these 
temples received grants from the customs-houses. ; Ë 
Worship of Vishnu appears to have been popular but unfor b y 
monumental survey has, hitherto, failed to reveal but T ico KANG 
shrines, though images of Vishnu and Krishna have p E 
| the available images-of Krishna it appears that a m oo. 
| Mohana was popular. From the episodes depicted. 1n 
| 


i ars that the popular episodes in 
Manod, Somanath, and Mangrol it appears | pop a a 
vere Kaliyadamana and Gov 


Krishna's lif ring this period v 5 ; 
rishna's life during I Aae mentions several incarnations 


dharana.* Hemachandra in his DU) 
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of Vishnu and from the commentary of Abhayatilaka Gani, it appears 
that the popular Krishna legends in addition to those mentioned above 
were the following: (1) the killing of Kesi by Krishna in Vrindavana, 
(2) Killing of Kaméa by Krishna at Mathura, (3) the legend of the fish 
incarnation and the rescue of the Vedas, (4) the legend of Vishnu and 
Bali, (5) the sport of Krishna with the cowherds on the banks of the 
Jumna where Krishna once killed a snake; Abhayatilaka Gani further 
adds that during his childhood out of fear of Kara, Krishna used to live 
with Nanda at Gokula.!? These are all common stories from the Krishna 
legend, but their mention by Hemachandra and his commentator shows 
that the Krishna cult was popular in Gujarat during this period, a point 
which will appear later to be of some importance. 

Images of Vishnu and his avataras, sometimes the Dasdvaltara murti 
including Buddha have been found.12 According to Hemachandra, 
Siddharaja installed images of Dasavatara (DV, XV, v. 119). The venera- 
tion for Da$avatara might have been due to the influence of the Gita- 
Govinda which enjoyed great popularity during this period. A verse 
from the Dasavatara-stotra is inscribed as a mangala Sloka at the begin- 
ning of the Anavada inscription of A.D. 1291. But it seems that the 
famous work of Jayadeva was well known to the commentator Abhaya- 
tilaka Gani who wrote his commentary in A. D. 1955. For, commenting 
on a verse of the Duyasraya he explains chhanda as Jayadevadi Vedo và.*! 
"There can hardly be any doubt that Abhayatilaka Gani in mentioning 
Jayadeva in the context of metre was referring to the celebrated author 
of Gita-Govinda, which had been written about half a century before the 
commentary of the Doyaíraya; By comparing Jayadeva’s work with the 
Vedas, Abhayatilaka Gani was following the practice of the orthodox 
Vaishnavas who describe the Gila-Govinda as the Vaishnava Veda, though 
we may assume that to a learned man like Abhayatilaka, it was the metre 
of the Gita-Govinda which was really appealing. 

The popularity of the Gita-Govinda brings us to the question 
whether the erotico-mysticism made popular by Jayadeva had its follow- 
ers in Gujarat during this period. We have already seen that the Vrinda- 
vana-lila of Krishna was popular which might have been due to the teach- 
ings of Srimad-Bhagavata, which also describes the dalliance of Krishna 

‘with the milk maids on the banks of the Jumna. Whether the Bhagavala 
Was responsible or not, later a form of worship of Krishna developed in 
which the devotee, even when he was a man, asumed the role of a female 
lover of Krishna,—in fact One of the milk maids of Vrindavana. 

Apart from the popularity of the Gita-Govinda there is evidence to 
show that there were followers of the sakhi-bhava in Gujarat during this 
period. It is first indicated in a Verse of the Duyasraya in commenting on 


which Abhayatilaka Gani explained chhanda as stated above; the verse 
is as follows; 
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adhiyanair-dinam api chhando nügrühi manavath 
Gopigilya hrid-odbhrantath samena vishamena cha (DV, III, v. 7) 
(Though the young students studied the metres (Veda or the works of 
Jayadeva et cetera), they failed to understand both the easy and the diffi- 
cult verses as their heart was bewi'dered by the song of the milk maids).1° 
Tt has already been explained that Abhayatilaka Gani has equated 
chhanda of this verse with the work of Jayadeva, and it seems at first sight 
“that his explanation of gopi-gita is also uncommon; for first he states that 
the gopi-gila was the song sung by the gopis, and next states that the 
gopis were the women who watched over the Sali paddy.* The only 
explanation that can be offered for this peculiar explanation is that pro- 
bably any woman who sang a gopi-gita assumed for the time being the 
role of a milk maid, in order to bring into full play the devotional aspect 
of the song which she was singing. It is however clear that we have 
Hemachandra’s statement that during his days the heart of a young 
student was peculiarly susceptible to the gopi-gila, which was during his 
time popular enough to be sung by the women folk of the farmers as 
they watched over the ripening paddy of autum. This gopt-gita, it is 
hardly necessary to point out, must have been the songs depicting 
Krishna s dalliance with the milk maids of Vrindavana, and Abhayatilaka 
Gani's interpretation of the word chhanda as the ‘works of Jayadeva et 
cetera’ occurring in the same verse does not seem to be entirely un- 
intentional. This gopi-gila, bears most probably an allusion to the cele- 
brated song of the Gopis in the Rasapafichadhyaya of the Srimad-Bhaga- 
vata (X, 31). 
j But of greater importance for our present purpose is another state- 
ment of Hemachandra relating to this cult of sakhi-bhava which occurs 
in the Trishashtisalakapurushacharita, where he makes Vasupüjya de- 
| nounce the sect in the form of a question while delivering a sermon: 
“What dharma is there... of those who teach dharma by vows consisting; 
If of imitation of women 2’!*- As almost in the sentence following the one 
tf quoted here Hemachandra makes Vasupüjya denounce exactly in the 
same language the practices of another sect which can be easily iden titted 
i with the Lakultgas, who were quite prominent during his time, mae as i 
l hardly any doubt that the sect which preached the imitation oe 
as a part of their religion was also flourishing during Hemachancre 


| - time. i 

I it EIN ` scopis, which later 
Ë Evidently therefore, the gule ok ana T cavata, the 
i found expression in the illustrated manuscripts of t NG s: oe HERD 
f z Lf i ara y Sas 

! Gita-Govinda, and the Bala-Gofaála-stuti found in Gujarat 


3 Ampere aie receive 
ring’ iod under review as tO rec 
popular to such an extent during the perio 


| " - as later develop- 

a i s later 
| a veiled censure from Hemachandra, which Towers : try where us š 
f ments were to show, failed to have any effect in a country 5 
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situated the traditional capital of Krishna, visited as a holy place by all 
Vaishnavas of repute. 

It is however difficult to say whether the sakhi-bhava form of wor. 
ship of Krishna also included the recognition of Radhà in Gujarat during 
this period. The popularity of Jayadeva's work, of which the main 
theme is a description of the love of Radha and Krishna, wou!d induce 
one to believe that Radha was already included in the Vaishnava pan- 
theon. It has also to be remembered that the Anavada inscription, which 
Opens with a verse from the Gita-Govinda, states that there was a stage 
(prekshanika) in the temple for the benefit of which certain taxes were 
imposed. As Gila-Govinda is a work which lends itself easily to be adopt- 
ed for the stage, it is possible that it was actually performed in the audi- 
torium of the temple. It is however not possible to conclude on this 
slender evidence that Radha was worshipped along with Krishna, even 
if we suppose that a play in which she figures prominently was actually 
staged inside a Krishna temple. But we like to point out that the exalta- 
tion of Radha is a distinctive feature not only of Jayadeva's work, but of 
Brahmavaivarta-buràna and of the Nimbarka sect as well, and it has been 
suggested that the Radha legend which supplied inspiration to Jayadeva, 
Nimbarka, and the writer of the Brahmauvavvarta-puràna, must be traced 
to a source different and earlier than $rrmad-Bhügavata.? It was pro- 
bably during the 12th century A.D. that the Nimbarka doctrine of the 
worship of Radha and Krishna was becoming prominent in the south, 
and it is possible that the currents of Radha-Krishna worship set into 
motion by Jayadeva and Nimbarka met at Dvaraka, which formed then, 
as later, a great meeting place for the Vaishnavas who floc ed there from 
all over India. Hence though it cannot be definitely said that Radha 
Was worshipped in Gujarat during this period, the possibility can neither 
be entirely ruled out. 

It is however strange that though Gujarat included both Somanath 


and Dvaraka, not a single great Saivite or Vashnavite teacher was born | 


= eae ee 
D 


in that country since Lakulin's time. The honour of securing us 


Gujarat a permanent place in the history of mediaeval Indian culture, 
rests mainly with the $vetambara Jainas, and particularly with Hema- 
chandra. - 


| 
l 


Surya 

Sun was worshipped in Gujarat from early times. The Mandasor 
stone inscription of Kumaragupta I records that a guild of silk weavers 
from Lata erected at Mandasor in A.D. 437-8 a magnificent temple of 
Sun. The same guild had the temple restored to its original splendour 
when parts of it fell into disrepair about thirty six years after its con- 
struction. As the members of the guild hailed from Lata, it may be 
presumed that the worship of Sürya was popular in that country. 
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Í Burgess in his Architectural Antiquities of Northern Gujarat 
mentions the discovery of many old Sun temples from the Gupta to 
the late mediaeval period, from Multan down to Cutch. Widespread 

j prevalence of the Sun-cult all over Gujarat is substantiated by a 

| number of inscriptions and the distribution of monumental remains of 

| the cult at Modhera (llth century A.D), Thana and Prabhasa (14th 
| century A.D.) as well as by the discovery of numerous stone sculptures 
of the panthcon.?* 

| The most important Sun temple of the period was the one at 
Modhera built during the reign of Bhima I. Hemachandra does not 

refer to any Sun temple built by Siddharaja, but the Sarasvali-Purana 

: states that by the side of the Sahasralinga lake Siddharája had erected 

f a Sun temple called the temple of Bhayalasvami. This peculiar name, 

f it appears from the Purana, was given to the temple because Siddha- 

raja had pleased the Sun god by going to Vidisa on the Vetravati river. 

f i hayalasvami may be reminiscent of Bhaillasvami-mahd-dvadasaka, the 

[administrative unit mentioned in an inscription, but it is difficult to 

"agree with the view that the temple must have had some connection 

with that district because of the phonetic resemblance between 

the two names. It is of course possible that Siddharaja had forcibly 
carried away a Sun image for his temple from Malava. It should be 
| noted that Bhaillasvami means Sun.?*4 

| From an inscription we learn that the famous Jaina minister 
- Vastupala had installed two images of Ratnadevi and Rajadevi, consorts 
lof Süryaj3 In Kheralu, the chief town of the Taluka of that name, 

| ‘has been found an image of the solar deity with his consorts. Accord- 


ing to the inscription on the pedestal of the central image, these sculp- 


/ tures were set up in V.S. 1293.54 Several such images are to be seen 
(| 

| at Pattan and other places. i 
|: . al or Mes 7 là 

! The existence of a Sun temple in V.S. 1354 is shown by the 


in which the mangala verses are in 
20-1) refer to the attainment of 


Muralidhar inscription of that year, 

praise of Sun and two verses (vy. 7 MEME 
Suryaloka by a warrior, so that it is evident that the Qua was 
composed in connection with the erection of a Sun spl US 

Composite figures of Sun and Vishnu arc known to exist a Ce 5 
such temples as that of SüryaNarayana.^ It has also bee > SER 
Bala-Narayana and Rupa-Narayana mentioned in an inipon aE a 

have represented the composite aspect of Vishnu and 2e d i 

is difficult to accept this view, it seems that Dharmaditya, d — 

swing was erected by an officer. of Kumarapala, was a ders ed 

t Of Sun and Vishnu, since Dharma is known to be one of tne s 


d incarnations of Vishnu. RU 

n - site figures of Sun 

Ee The prevalence of ‘the large number of T an us to : 
m j arat, lea 

= —both Chaulukyan and non-Chaulukyan—found in Gujarat, : 
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Suggest that the deity in the Tripurusha temples erected by Mülaraja 
1 and Bhima I were composite images of Strya, who is invoked in the 
Markandeya-purana (CIN, v. 71) in the following verse: 

Brahmi Mahe$vari chaiva Vaishnavi chaiva te lanuh 

iridhà yasya svarupantu Bhanor-bhasvdn prasidatu 
(Brahma's Siva's, and Vishnu’s bodies are the same as the body of the 
resplendent Sun whose special nature is threefold indeed. May the 
Sun be gracious!) A characteristic image of this nature is the three- 
faced and eight-armed seated composition which is found in a shrine 
dedicated to Sürya inside the compound of the Limboji Mata's temple 
at Delmal, northern Gujarat. .Of the three faces, that on the proper 
right is probably of Brahma, on the proper left of Siva, and the one 
in the centre of Sürya (Vishnu- or Surya-Narayana?*) Burgess remarks 
on this curious sculpture: “In one figure the four divinities, Vishnu, 
Siva, and Brahma, or the Trimurti—with Surya, appear blended; o: shall 
we rather say it represents a Vaishnava Trimurti, with Strya-Narayana 
as the central figure, seated on his vahana Garuda?''5? 

The worship of Revanta, who is described as the son of Sürya in 
the Puranas, was also prevalent in Gujarat. This we learn from the 
Vanthali inscription of Sarangadeva’s reign which opens with an 
Invocation to god Revanta. (PO, III, 26) 

Ganesa 


Ganesa was worshipped, but he was generally associated with some 
other god or goddess. In the Gala inscription of Siddharaja mention 
is made of a temple of Bhattarikadevi and a Vinayaka. Vinayaka is a 
name of Ganesa, while Bhattàrika means a family deity, and Devi is a 
name of Durga. Hence Bhattarika-Devi seems to mean that the 
family deity was Durga, along with whom Ganega was worshipped. 
The Talwara image inscription of Siddharaja is incised on the pedestal 
of Ganapati. (RMR, 1915, 2) Reference to Ganesa is also found in the 
Muralidhar inscription referred to above, which begins with an inyoca- 
tion to Vigraharaja, ie. Ganesa. The inscription of Vastupala men- 
tioned above in connection with the installation of solar images, also 
records the erection of a mandapa to the Ganesa temple at Ghumli. 
Sitala 


Sitala, the goddess of small-pox, seems also to have been known. 
The disease from which Vallabharaja died is called by Abhayatilaka 
Gani as ‘Sitala’ and from the description of the disease it is apparent 
that the commentator was referring to the small-pox.®° This identifica- 
tion is confirmed by the statement of Merutunga who states that 
Vallabha died of Sili-roga that is small-pox.*' There are also archaeo- 
logical evidence in the shape of temples and images which prove the 
existence of this cult since at least the 12th century A.D. Thus at 
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IEG cider an as or a bulls, me goatee ee NE 
hy O B g ss has ten hands, the lowest 
two holds akshamala (z) and kamandulu, while two others hold up a 
winnowing basket over her head; other hands are indistinct. Another í 
figure apparently of the same goddess was found at Sejakpur where too | 
Í the goddess is scated on an ass holding a winnowing basket over her 
jt head. These images correspond roughly with the following descrip- 5 
I tion of the goddess which Forbes found in a book current in his time: i 
“She is naked, seated on a donkey, wearing a broken winnowing basket 
on her head with the pad of a water vessel in one hand and a besom 
in the other."5?. The association of the winnowing basket with Sala 
is probably responsible for the taboo still current in Gujarat of not 
holding a winnowing basket over anyone lest that person should be 
attacked with Sitala, that is small-pox.* 
i Saindhavi & other goddesses Š 
j Another goddess mentioned in the Duyasraya is Saindhavi, who was 
worshipped on a grand scale on Mount Abu. But it is not possible to 
identify her nor the goddesses Sri-Matadevi, Sri Vahusrinadevi and 
Gharghari.*?? : 


Religious Festivals 

1. Durga Puja 

The worship of mother goddess Durga is quite old and so far as 
Gujarat is concerned there is. iconographic evidence to show that she 
was worshipped as Sarvamangalà in A.D. 1150.°° It has already been 
pointed out above in connection with the worship of Ganesa, that the 
goddess Bhattarika-Devi mentioned in an inscription represented Durga 
Bhattarika is also mentioned in another inscrip- 
n We also learn from the Prabandha- 
nily deity during this 


a family deity. 

tion found in the same place. | 

chintamani that Durga was worshipped as a far 

i period, and to Her the devotee went for omens.** 

| The popularity of Durga is also shown in the RE. 
poet of the Vaghelas, Somegvara, who wrote a long poetical work ca ec 

i Suralhotsava. The work is divided into fifteen cantos and the plot is 

the same as that of the Saplasali or Devimahalmya of the a 2, (1 

purana. At the beginning Somesvara addresses various deities s 

the first five stanzas to Bhavani or Durga. The story 1s then re o 

in thirteen cantos and describes how a powerful king called Ormae m 

his kingdom due to the treachery of his minister; Duc E 

Was advised to propitiate Bhavani in order to regain Inte RE oS 

several stories of the restoration of fallen fortunes onmi eR mW 

j of the goddess is related, during the course of which > ses m 

P destruction of Dhumralochana and Sambhu, anid s E ics 5 

f principl action described in the work. Suratha then Pro 


work of the court 
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Bhavani by means of his austerities and regained his kingdom where he 
ruled for a thousand years. 

The Surathotsava and the other evidences cited above undoubtedly | 
show that Durga was worshipped at this time in Gujarat; fortunately 
We are in possession of better and more detailed description of Her 
worship during this period from which it appears that Durga worship 
was not only popular but was the first of a series of religious festivities 
which started from the first day of the bright half of Agvina and ended 
with the Divali and the following day which was the first day of the 
new year. Most of this information is given by Hemachandra and his 
commentator, but other Chroniclers like Ràja£ekhara, Jayasinha Siri, 
and Jina-mandana also supply useful details. 

We shall first take up the story related by RajaSekhara, Jayasiinha 
Suri, and ]Jina-mandana.5 All the three authors write the same 
anecdote, namely, that Kumarapala, after he had prohibited the 
slaughter of animals, was approached by the priests of the temple of 
KantheSvari, the tutelary deity of his dynasty, who requested the king 
to allow them to celebrate Her worship in the normal manner, that is 
by sacrificing 700 he-goats and 7 buffaloes on the 7th of the bright half 
of A$vina, 800 he-goats and 8 buffaloes on the 8th and 900 he-goats 
and 9 buffaloes on the 9th day of the bright half of Agvina. Kumara- 
pala in a quandry asked Hemachandra for advice whereupon the monk 
told him to shut the animals in the room where the deity was, for one 
night. It was done and when the next morning the doors of the 
temple were opened the animals were found to be as alive as ever and 
Hemachandra satisfied the king, if not the priests, that the goddess was 
not really after the blood of the animals or she would have eaten them 
during the night. The story does not end here but for our purpose it 
has no further interest, for we learn that on the 7th, 8th, and 9th day 
of the bright half of Ašvina mother goddess was worshipped, one of 
the rituals being the sacrifice of animals. Al-Beruni has quoted a 
passage from Varahamihira which indicates that during this time the 
image of Durga was composed along with her two sons, Kshetrapala 
and Vinayaka.*? 

-KantheSvart was most probably the goddess installed by Vanaraja 
in the immediate neighbourhood of his palace, presumably in 
Anahilapataka. "The worship of Kanthe$vari seems to have been 
popular with the Chapotkatas for king Agadeva of the same dynasty is 
also said to have built another temple of Kanthesvart in Karkara.” 
The Kanthesvari mentioned by the three Chroniclers seem to have been 
the one at the capital. 

The story of Kanthe$varr and the suspension of animal slaughter 
during her worship seem to be confirmed by Hemachandra himself, for 
we find in the Duvyü$raya—in the verse praising the non-slaughter mea- 
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| i 

sures of Kumarapala”'—the statement, “balimapa na devatapi’, that is i 

even the gods did not receive any bali or animal sacrifice. This is i 

I explained by Abhayatilaka Gani as follows: Chandik-adi-devy-api napa i 

na lebhe, from which it is clear that the prohibition applied to goddess || 

ii Chandika. lt is therefore not unreasonable to conclude that 1 

Ih Kanthesvari, the goddess mentioned by the three Chroniclers, was a Š 

d form of Chandika, and Hemachandra at the time of composing ihe | 

verse had in mind the stopping of sacrifices at Her temple. Probably | 

Hemachandra had a share in putting a stop to. the slaughter of animals | 

during the worship, which made him pass over in silence the whole | 

incident. It may be noted here that three temples dedicated to Chandika, i 

and situated at Somanath, is mentioned in Bhava Brihaspati’s. pragasti. i 

(WZKM, III, 1) | 

| Hemachandra, or rather his commentator Abhayatilaka Gani, has | 

| left a very good description of the Durgā-pūjā in which no animal was | 

i sacrificed." Moreover, Hemachandra has made it abundantly clear that 1 

| the autumn (Sarat) was the main festive season of the year when the : 

; natural beauty of the country was at its best and the harvest was i 

| gathered.7* Indeed the description of the autumnal festival in Gujarat Í 

| during this period as depicted in the Duyá$raya reminds one at once f 

f of the present day autumnal Durgā-pūjā and other religious festivals 1 

in Bengal, and it will be clear as we proceed that the two differed only | 

: in some non-essential details.. i 

| Hemachandra does not use the word Durga-pija, but the word Í 

‘navaha’, and in the course of his explanation of the word navaha, i 

| Abhayatilaka Gani informs us that this navaha consisted of a worship || 

I which began from the first day of the bright half of Asvina and lasted | 
I for nine days and was called ‘navaritra’. During this time Veda was 

| chanted by the Brahmacharins, who used to lie on the bare ground | 
] and fasted till the Mahanavami, on which day they completed the read- 


i rerses in prais andikà 
| ing of the pardyana; then they read the verses in praise of Chandika, 


I evidently from the Devi-Mahatmya of the Ma s Ne 
i which Abhayatilaka Gani quotes a verse to show that Dc x ns 
y Chandi during the autumn was highly beneficial.” Ae D $ u 
| further informs us that a pitcher full of rich incenses like Mo E 
Cetera and water was placed in front of a Brahma (Brahma) Hide 

of one hundred darbha grasses. (This worship a motes eee and is 

the image is replaced by a pitcher D slepa a a was dis- 

called a ghata-piija.) On the Vijayadasamt SEN ue P No 

carded and the Brahmins or the Brahma ee the worship; the 

their rich yajamanas, that is persons who had pale or cca wenn 
yajamanas waited in their houses dressed in thein best > c T x hymns Š 
in their folded hands, and the Brahmanas after chanting pea 
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(fanti-mantra) sprinkled the yajamanas with blessed water (Sanlaye 
*bhishifichanti).** 

In another verse; ?  Hemachandra uses the word "maha-navami, 
which is explained by Abhayatilaka Gani as the 9th day of the bright 
half of A$vina. Hemachandra states that on the day after the maha- 
navami—which his commentator informs us was thc vijayadasami—it 
was considered auspicious to start for the eastern direction, it being 
considered auspicious to start for the western regions on all other days. 
This ceremony of starting for the east was known as the stmalanghanam, 

It should be explained here that Hemachandra introduces this verse 
to describe the beginning of Milaraja’s campaign against Graharipu. 
It is known that during a later period the Hindu princes such as the 
Marathas started their campaign on the Dussera day which coincided 
with the Vijayadasami and represented practically the same festival. It 
is possible that the Chaulukyas too followed this custom, though they 
are not known to start on an annual campaign like the Marathas, 
Indrapūjā 

The Indra-pūjā coincided with the Durga-püjà. It is mentioned 
by Hemachandra in his Dvyaéraya,' where it is described at some 
length by Abhayatilaka Gani, but both of them state that the festival 
was held to get a good harvest of paddy. Abhayatilaka Gani says that 
a banner at the end of a long post was set up on the occasion which 
lasted from the 8th day of the bright half to the full moon day of 
A$vina. To prove the ancient sanction of the Indra-püjà Abhayatilaka 
- Gani then quotes from the Bhavishyottara-purana and the Varahamihira- 
“Samhita. But Hemachandra himself gave a description of the mythical 
origin of the Indra-pija in his Trishashtisalakapurushacharita, where he 
States as follows: “Bharata set up a Sakra-finger made of jewels and 
made an eight day festival .... Beginning then and even now (that 
is during Hemachandra's time) there is an Indra festival celebrated by 
the people after erecting an Indra pillar.’’78 
Divalt 


According to Hemachandra the fortnight which followed the 
A$vina purnima, was known as Dipotsava paksha, that is ‘the fortnight 
of the illumination festival’. This dtpotsava is explained by Abhaya- 
tilaka Gani as ‘dipalika’.7® In his Desinaémamala Hemachandra uses. the 
words divali and dipalika as the Sanskrit equivalents of the Dest word 
jekkharattt, from which it appears that all the three terms were in use 
during his time. It may be noted here that jakkharattt evidently was 
derived from yaksharatri mentioned by Vatsyayana.5? 

Merutunga also mentions the divali festival in course of an 
absurd story?! which relates how Siddharaja flew on the back of Barbara 
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to Kollapura in order to give convincing proof of his skill as 
to the king of that place. From the rest of this incredibl 
learn that in Kollapura the goddess Mahalakshmi w 
days before divali, which is probably true as one of the birud4s of the 
Silaharas who at that time ruled at Kolhapura 
devr-labdha-vara-prasüda 5? It is learnt from the Sarasvali-buràna. that 
Siddharaja had installed an image of Mahalakshmi on the bank of the 
Sahasralinga lake called Kollapitha or Kolla Tirtha. It is difficult 
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connection with Kollapura, where according to Merutuüga, Siddharaja i 
worshipped Mahalakshmi. But Kollapitha might also have been named | 
after Kolladevi whose temple according to the Sarasvalt-purdya, stood 
on the same bank. However it is possible that before the diváli, Maha- 
lakshmi was worshipped.** 

Al-Beruni has left a graphic account of the divàüli. “The Ist 4 
Karttika, or new moon's day," states the Muslim traveller, “when the i 
sun marches in Libra, is called diváli. Then people bathe, dress | 
festively, make presents to each other of betel leaves and areca nuts; i 
they ride to the temples to give alms and play merrily with cach other | 
till noon. In the night they light a great number of lamps in every 
place so that the air is perfectly clear. The cause of this festival is 
that Lakshmi, the wife of Vasudeva, once a year liberates Bali, the son 
of Virochana . . . . Therefore the festival is called Valiràjya."5* 

In this passage al-Beruni has committed the facile error of confus- 
ing the three festivals of which the last two namely diválr and Bali- 
puja succeeded without any interval; regarding Lakshmi-püjá it has 
been already stated that probably Mahalakshmi was worshipped im- 
mediately before divali. 


Bali-pija 

In the Doyaíraya Hemachandra mentions the Bali-maha and we 
i learn that the festivities in connection with Bali-maha—which is 
explained by Abhayatilaka Gani as Balirājyadina—was held on the lst 
day of the bright half of Karttika, that is the day following de CATA 
Which was also the last day of the year. However from the descr iptions 
added by the Gani based on the Bhavishya-purana, from which i 
quotes freely, it is evident that the ceremony of the nud x 
on the dival; night, though the real celebrations eh the n Ds 
held on the next day, which was also the New Year's e m P 
d Bali-maha "day (probably on the New Year's Day ud Pu Pos 
their best garments and made obeisance to (elder) sisters (an a * e x 
and dauchters-in-law made obeisance to their mothers-in-law, who | essed | 
them with a mark of sandal paste and wished them prosperity and d 


long life untramelled by any danger.*^ 
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Summer and the Spring festival 


Hemachandra in a verse of the Dvyaéraya?' mentions two festivals 
which he calls ‘summer (festival) and ‘dole? (grishmadolayoh) and 
these two festivals according to him: were held in the months of 
Phalguna and Chaitra respectively. 


Grishma-parva 


In commenting on the verse mentioned above, Abhayatilaka Gani 
explains that the Summer festival or grishma-barva was held on the 
full moon day of Phalguna, to drive away the demoness Dhundha. 
The commentator then quotes from the Bhavishyottara-purdna to show 
that the festival originated when Dhundha, during the reign of Raghu, 
was creating havoc (upadrava) amongst the children. Since then the 
custom originated according to which. on the full moon night of 
Phalguna, the children were securely placed inside a room where they 
were provided with good food (guda and pakkannay while their elders 
kept vigil outside the room. On the occasion of this Summer festival, 
adds Abhayatilaka Gani, Somanatha was particularly worshipped by 
all sections of the people. 


Dola 


The dola or dola festival was held, according to Abhayatilaka Gani, 
on the 14th day of the bright half of Chaitra. On that day, he adds, 
Sambhu with Gauri was placed on a swing with great eclat (yatotra 
‘Sambhur-Gauri-sahito mahotsavena dolàmaruroha) ^ Abhayatilaka Gani 
then quotes from the Bhavishyottara-purdna again to show the origin and 
the result of observing the festival, and adds that on this occasion too, 
the dola festival of Somanatha was observed by all the sections of the 
people (asmims-cha parvani Somanathasya chatur-varnair-mahd-vistarend 
dola-mahotsavah kriyate).55 

From an inscription of the reign of Paramara Udayáditya (EL 
XXIII, 134) we learn that a festival (parva) called Damanaka was held 
on the 14th day of the bright half of Chaitra, and was undoubtedly the 
counterpart of the dola-parva of Gujarat. According to Hemadri, Dama- 
naka was a spring festival when a branch of the damana tree was offered 
to Siva or Vishnu with a prayer to either of them and to Madana for the 
happiness and the felicity of the whole household. (Smriti-kaustabha, 
19). ç 

The celebration of the dola-parva is also known from the prologue 
of the shadow play Dütangada, which was composed by the order of the 
court of Maharajadhiraja Tribhuvanapaladeva on the occasion of the 
spring festival when the procession of the divine and glorious Kumara- 
palesvara was celebrated on the occasion of the dola- -parva at Devapat 
tana, that is Somanath. Kumarapale$vara was evidently the Siva image 
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to which a temple was dedicated by Kumarapala, and this statement of 
Ditangada shows that not only was the festival observed in the ag 
temple of Somanatha, as related by Abhayatilaka Gani, 
bably a custom to observe the festival in all the Siva temples, though the 
presence of the king and the court on that day at Somanath on that 
occasion would indicate that people used to gather at Somanath to spend 
the dola day at that holy place. 


but it was pro- 


Regarding the performance of dramas during the spring festival, it 
may be mentioned here that we learn from the Dhar-prasasti of Arjuna- 
varman that the drama Parijatamanjari was acted for the first time 
during the Chaitra-parva, which is also called Vasantotsava.5? 


Amalaka Ekadasi 


The llth day of the bright half of Phalguna was called the Amalaka 
ckadasi, and worship of Vishnu on that day was considered to be highly 
meritorious. Abhayatilaka Gani then quotes the Brahmanda-purága to 
prove the ancient sanction of this worship, but in that Purana it is stated 
that the worship of Vishnu should be held on the 12th day of Phalguna; 
this anomaly the commentator explains by asserting that the dvadasi 
mentioned in the Purana really means that the vrata is to be performed 
on the 11th.*?? 


Minor Festivals 


Hemachandra mentions the name of some festivals in his Desinam- 
amala (DN) but except generally for his cryptic rendering of the Dest 
words into its Sanskrit equivalent, he does not give any further details 
about such festivals. From their nature they seem to be of minor im- 
portance in comparison to those festivals described already. Below we 
give the names of the festivals with the explanations as given by Hema- 
chandra. 

l. Avayaro (DN, i, 32). This was a festival held in the month of 
Magha when one rubbed his teeth with sugarcane (ikshu-danta-dhavan- 
ady-achdrah). This may be related to the festival of pol. 
mentioned by Vatsyayana. Al-Beruni however says that, On - 
Asvayuja (Ašvina), when the moon stands in the 19th ee ae 
begins the sucking of sugarcane. It is a festival holy to ie M RE 
the sister (sic) of Mahadeva when they offer the first iic =e es 
all other things to her image which is called Bhagavati E A 
Probably saw the festival, but later got his details med am. ipie dta 

2: Chhappantt (DN, III, 25). This was a p 
(niyama-visesha) in which the picture of a lotus was n m 

3. Neddaria (DN, IV, 45). This was a festival held a ally 
the 10th day of the bright half of Bhadra. 


4. Poalao (DN, VI, 81). This was a festival held in the month of 
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A$vina in which the husband ate a cake received from the hands of his 
wife. 

5. Phaggu (DN, VI, 82)  Hemachandra says that Phaggu was the 
Vasantotsava. Most probably it was the same as dola-parva, which is 
described as l'asantotsava in the prologue of Dülangada. 

6. Bhauam (DN, VI, 103). This was a festival in honour of Gauri 
held in the month of Ashàdha.?? 

7. Bhuanno (DN, VI, 107). This was a sacrifice in a ploughed land. 

8. Voralli (DN, VU, 81). This was a festival held on the l4th day 
of the bright half of $ràvana.?? According to al-Beruni the full moon 
day of Sravana was observed as a holy day held in honour of Somanatha 
and the people used to feed the Brahmins on that occasion! It seems 
that the two observances were related. 

9. Sugimhao (Sk. Sugrishmaka, DN, VIII, 39). This was a festival 
held in Phalguna and was probably the Summer festival held to drive 
away the demones: Dhundha already described. 

10. Three other festivals are mentioned in the Cintra-prasasti.?? 
They are: — 

A festival held on the full moon day of Chaitra. 

A festival held on the full moon day of Bhadrapada. 
Sivaratri. 

The first festival is obviously the Dolaparva, and Sivaratri is of course 
the famous festival held in honour of Siva even now. Al-Beruni states: 
“On the following night, i.c. that of the 16th (of Phalguna) called Siva- 
ratri, they worship Mahadeva during the whole night; they remain 
awake, and do not lie down to sleep, and offer to him perfumes and 
flowers’’.°° 


Sadie nd tac 


Besides these festivals some days were considered auspicious or parti- 
cularly suitable for certain objects. They were the following: — 

1. Mahalavakkho (Sk. Mahalaya-paksha, DN, VI, 197). This was 
the dark fortnight of Bhadrapada in which Sraddhas for dead rela- 
tives were performed. Al-Beruni calls the same period pilripaksha, and 
States that during this fortnight people distributed alms in the name of 
their fathers. This was probably the $raddha-paksha of autumn men- 
tioned by Abhayatilaka Gani, who states that during this period a man 
was expected to live as a brahmacharin, and had to abstain from betels, 
tooth-brush (danta-kdshiha), oils for anointing the body or in cooking, 
woman, osadhi, and food offered by others. Here Abhayatilaka Gant 
quotes a verse to the effect that if a man offered pindas, that is funeral 
oblations in Magha his eldest son was sure to die.%8 

2. Akshayatrityya was also an occasion when funeral oblations were 
offered to dead relatives. In his Trishash{isalakapurusha-charita, Hema- 
chandra gives his version of the origin of the custom which he states 
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continued to be observed during his time on the 9rd day of the bright 
half of Vais$akha.?? 
q An bn q t Knurttila OP pap oa He : Š 
3. The ehadasi of Karttika, according to Abhayatilaka Gani, was 
marked as the day in which Vishnu woke up. Al-Beruni gives a more 
detailed description of the festival which is as follows: “When in the 
month of Karttika the moon stands in the Revati, the last of her 
stations, it is a feast day in commemoration of the waking of Vasudeva. 
It is called deotthini, i.e. the rising of the deva. Others add, besides, 
the condition that it must be the eleventh of the white half. On that 
day they soil themselves with the dung of the cows, and break fasting by 
feeding upon a mixture of cow’s milk, urine and dung. This day is the 
first of the five days which are called Bhishma-pancharatri. They fast 
during them in honour of Vasudeva. On the second of them the 
Brahmanas break fasting, after them the others". 
4. The Chāturmāsī festivals are mentioned by Hemachandra and 
Mf - - 
explained by Abhayatilaka Gani. It may be mentioned here that it is 
a very old religious observance and is found mentioned in a pillar edict 
of Aíoka."? With reference to Panini’s aphorism (V.I, 94) Patañjali 
defines the term thus: chaturshu mdseshu bhava Chaturmast paurna- 
mast, that is the full moon which falls after a period of four months is 
called a Chaturmiasi. The Kagika states: Chalurmast pürnimayah nama 
Ashüdhi Karttiki Phalguni, that is the Chaturmasi was observed on the 
full moon days of Ashadha (the initial month of the rainy season), 
Karttika (the initial month of the cold season), and Phalguna (the initial 
month of summer). Abhayatilaka Gani also explains Chaturmasi as: 
Chalurmasi nu yathā chaturshw maseshu bhava Chaturmasy-Ashadhi 
Karttikt Phalguni và pürnimá parvadinam bhavali®* It is clear: there- 
fore that Chaturmási continued to be a festival held on the days men- 
tioned above by Abhayatilaka Gani. 
4. While commenting on a verse o 
Gani particularly mentioned four sankrant (ne 
akar 1 Mithuna sankrantis. But 
they are Karka(ta) Dhanu, Makara, and ^ ] En 
Abhayatilaka Gani does not say whether festivals if any were held © 
those days. (DV, V, v. 56). 
5 TC ARES ç 
5. Yatra or procession 5 
. a t ag oma- 
From the Cintra-prasasti (v. 68) we learn that the image of S 
a i ry - in a procession. The language 
natha was taken out three times every year Im a [ Mes m 
Š 3 = ath 5 bhwu-raja-patika-traye, which 
used in this connection is $rrSomand! ha-prabhu-ray L UT 
ühler the ‘three royal processions . 
has been correctly translated by Biihler as À a 
EE refers to the procession of the divine 
The shadow play Dütangada also refers E f 
I SE . Devapattana on the occasion o 
and glorious Kumarapaleévara held at aD ly the presiding deity 
the dolaparva. The Kumarapalesvara was evidently 5 Ta by 
of the Siva temple built by Kumarapala at BN e is a very 
Hemachandra. The taking out of a Siva image m a p 


f the Dvyasraya, Abhayatilaka 
is or last days of the month; 
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old custom as we learn from an inscription of the reign of Kumaragupta 
that the custom was prevalent in northern India in CEI? (A.D. 
436-7).1°! 


Jainism 

The Jainas received the support of the Chaulukya kings almost from 
the very inception of the dynasty. We learn from the Varunasarmaka 
grant of V.S. 1033, that during the reign of Mülarája I, Yuvaraja Cha. 
mundaraja granted one field of land for the benefit of a 
at Varunasarmaka which has been identificd with 
in the Mchsana district. 
bhavana, Jina-bimbam, and 
Jina, and his worship.!*? 


Jaina temple 
the modern Vadsama 
The inscription specifically mentions Jina- 
Jina-piija, that is Jaina temple, an image of 


The next Chaulukya King who is known to have come into close 
contact with the Jainas was Durlabharaja, the son of Chamunda. 
According to a tradition current in the Kharatara-gachchha, a debate 
held in the court of Durlabha established this sect. This we learn from 
Jhanavimala, who, while giving the spiritual lineage of the Kharatara 
sect to which he belonged, states that the great Jaina monk Vardhamana 
Suri and his disciple Jine$vara defeated in A.D. 1024 the Chaityavasins 
at a debate held in the court of Durlabha. After their defeat the 
Chaityavasins in conformity with the conditions fixed before the debate 
took place, left the capital, and Durlabha pleased with the acumen of 
JineSvara conferred on him the title of Kharatara, that is ‘the very keen 
(one). When Jine$vara Siri came to succeed Vardhamáàna, the sect 
came to be known by the epithet conferred on its brilliant head by the 
Kking.!es 

lt seems that we have a reference to the same incident in a verse 
of the Duyasraya which may be translated as follows with Abhayatilaka 
Gani's necessary explanations in parenthesis: “Being conversant (with) 
the categories of (Jaina metaphysics) he (Durlabha) paid homage to the 
learned saints; he repudiated the ehantavada (of the Buddhists) and 
thereby obtained purity himself’’1°7 Commenting on this verse Abhaya- 
tilaka Gani—who belonged to the Kharatara sect—specifically mentions 
that Durlabha learnt the tenets of Jainism from Jine$vara Suri, and 
though he does not mention the debate, it may not be too far fetched to 
assume that Durlabha repudiated the Buddhist doctrines after Jine$vara 
had exposed their weakness in a debate. If this assumption is accepted, 
and Chaityavasins are taken to be Buddhists, then it may be said that 


fügaingering influence of Buddhism came Dind ne Copat y en 


It should be noted that R. G. Bhandarkar w 
the Chaityavāsins defeated by Jineśvara were me 
which advocated the propricty of residing in the 


as of the opinion that 
mbers of a Jaina sect 
temples. There might 
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oP might not have been such a Jaina sect at that timé, but by Chaitya- > 
vasins, Buddhists might also be indicated. Though excepting for the 
commentary of Abhayatilaka Gani, there is no proof of the existence of 
Buddhism as a living religion during this period, we learn from two 
inscriptions of the Gujarat Ràashtraküta branch that Buddhism flourish- 
ed in their realm upto the end of the 9th Century A.D. The first of 
these two inscriptions records a grant by Dantivarman, son of Akala- 
varsha, to a Buddhist vihára in Kampilya in Saka 789;'?* while the 
second inscription records a grant by Dhruva, another son of Akala- 
varsha, to the same vihāra in Saka 806 (A.D. 884).!?? It is therefore not 
ES unlikely that Buddhism which was so powerful in Gujarat under the 
I Maitrakas during the 6th and the 7th centuries A.D., should have conti- 
nued to exist—a shadow of its former glory—for nearly another century 
and a half after the grant of Dhruva was issued, before its flickering 
flame was finally extinguished. 

Of Vardhamana Siri, the preceptor of Jinesvara, it is known that 
during the reign of Durlabha's successor Bhima, he (Vardhamana Suri) 
consecrated in A.D. 1031 the famous temple of Neminatha built on Mt. 
Abu by Vimala, the dandanüyaka of Bhima. It is further stated that 
shortly after the consecration of Vimala’s temple, Vardhamana Suri died 
after having practised the vow of starvation.!!° The erection of the 
magnificent temple of Vimala is a living testimony to the vigour and 
popularity of the Jaina faith in Gujarat in the llth century. 

Of the next king, the commentator Rajasekhara (A.D. 1424) in his 
paüjihá on Sridhara’s Nyayakandalt mentions that King Karna of 
Gujarat perceiving the holy dislike of cleanliness of the celebrated Jaina | 
monk Abhayatilaka Sari (a spiritual ancestor of Rajasekhara) conferred i 
on him the biruda of maladhüri. Peterson mentions a tradition accord- | 
ing to which Karna became a disciple o£ Vardhamana Suri whose disciple | 
Jineśvara won the debate in the court of Durlabha. But this tradition | 
must be wrong as Vardhamana died during the early part of the reign | 


of Bhima I. 
! The next landmark in the history of Jainism in Gujarat was the 
reign of Siddharaja when the $vetambara doctrine became, so e the | 
legal Jaina doctrine of Gujarat as the result of a debate held in the E E 
of Siddharaja where the Digambaras had to acknowledge defeat. ae 
incident is described in the contemporary drama Mudrita D E 
Chandra, and is also narrated both in the Prabandhachintàmar eue m 
Prabhüvakacharita.? It appears that the Svetambazas ae oe 
much morë powerful in Gujarat than the Digambaras, d Spe 
Digambara scholar named Kumudachandra came from me 055 
challenged Devachandra Siri to a debate. This pee zie m 
1086-1169) was the preceptor of Hemachandis a M E e 
E famous work on logic, the Pramananyayatattva ohatamhara, X 
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wrote his own commentary called Syadvadaratnakara. Kumudachandra 
is stated to have vanquished in debate his Opponents in many countries 
from Gauda and Vanga to Sapadalaksha and Karnata. Karnata was the 
home of the Digambara’s of the south as well as the home of Siddh 
mother Mayanalladevi. It is therefore not surprising that Kumuda- 
chandra should be warmly received by Siddharaja, who, according to 


Merutunga, walked some distance to receive the celebrated Digamb 
monk. 


aràja's 


ara 


The popularity of Kumudachandra with the queen-mother 
however, short-lived, and if we are to believe Merutunga, it 
chandra who turned her against the Digambara monk 
explained to Mayanalladevi that the Digambaras would deny the vali- 
dity of the good deeds performed by women, whereas the Svetambaras 
would uphold it. We shall have to consider later whether Hemachandra 
Was at all present during the occasion, but both the Mudrita-Kumuda- 
chandra and the Prabhavakacharita indicate that the position of women 
in the two sects was considered by the disputants, though the final defeat 
of Kumudachandra was due to entirely other considerations. Tt seems 
that the position of Kumudachandra became doomed as soon as his 
views—that is the accepted Digambara view 
became known, and even had he won the 
had little chance in Gujarat. 


The actual debate is said to have taken place on the full moon day 
of Vaisakha of V.S. 1181 in presence of Siddharája.! The main anta- 
gonists were Devachandra Suri and Kumudachandra between whom it 
was decided that if the Svetambaras were vanquished they would adopt 
the views and practices of the Digambaras, but if the Digambaras were 
beaten they should leave the country. Requested by Devachandra to 
present his thesis first, the unlucky Digambara monk began with an in- 
vocatory verse which he is said to have ended unwittingly with the 
words: Vachas-tato mudritah (henceforth (my) words are sealed up). 
The debate lasted for several days and at Jast Kumudachandra unable 
to explain a point of Sanskrit grammar!!5 acknowledged defeat and was 
shown out by the back door or the door of ill-omen (apadvarena). It 
should be noted that all the accounts of the debate now available are 
from the pens of the Svetémbaras, and all these present an one-sided 
picture of the actual Course of the debate. But of Kumudachandra’s 
defeat there is no doubt. Henceforth the doctrine of the §vetambaras 
became the paramount Jaina doctrine in Gujarat, though all the Digam- 
baras certainly did not leave the country, as some of theni are stated 
to have accompanied Vastupala on a pilgrimage at a later date. 

It is now necessary to discuss whether Hemachandra was present 
at this meeting and if so what part did he play. Of the three sources 
mentioned above, only in the Prabandhachintémani we find mention of 


was, 
was Hema- 
» by having it 


s—on the position of women 
debate his sect would have 
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Hemachandra in connection with this debate. Indeed Merutunga states 
that it was on the advice of Hemachandra that Siddharaja sent for Deva- 
chandra who was at that time living at Karnavati. But here Meru- 
tunga seems to have contradicted himself, as just before making that 
statement he narrates that. Kumudachandra first went to Karnavati to 
meet Devachandra, and at the latter's hermitage insulted his sister Sila- 
sundari who also was an ascetic. Devachandra thereupon asked Kumuda- 
chandra to go to Anahilapataka and promised that he would face the 
Digambara in a debate before the king. Hence it appears that Hema- 
chandra had nothing to do with arranging the debate between his 
preceptor and Kumudachandra. 

Next Merutunga states that through the instrumentality of Hema- 
chandra, Mayanalladevi was won over for the $vetimbara cause. It 
appears from the Prabhüvakacharita also that, Mayanalladevi had some 
influence over the final outcome of the debate, but the Prabhavaka- 
charita, which contains among others the biographies of both Deva- 
chandra and Hemachandra, does not speak of the latter as having in- 
fluenced the queen-mother. Indeed from the Prabhavakacharita it does 
not appear that Hemachandra had anything to do with the debate, for 
in the detàiled account of the debate in that work the famous monk is 
not even once mentioned. 

Next Merutunga relates how Hemachandra pestered Kumudachandra 
in a not too dignified manner till the exasperated Kumudachandra 
who was very old at the time, practically refused to hold further 
discussions with Hemachandra. But here again Merutunga makes the 
mistake of describing the age of Hemachandra as ‘somewhat above the 
age of boyhood’ (kirichid-atikranta-saisava). But from all the available 
sources it is learnt that Hemachandra was born in V.S. 1145, and if the 
debate took place in V.S. 1181, as stated in the Prabhavakacharita, then 
Hemachandra must have been a man of thirty-six years at the time. 


Merutuüga does not give the date of the debate, but describes it after 


Š <= hi , he 
SITIO: ot Malava bv Siddharaja, which would place t 
relating the conquest of Malava by ee than VS. 1181. The 


debate to have taken place at a even later da RE m qeu ln 
reasons for these shortcomings in Merutunga's narrative 1$ n 2 
knowledge of Hemachandra's early life was very i eH x irse 
even know that Changadeva after his preliminary initiation Nas n 
the name of Somachandra, and it was after he became PR re of 
the name Hemachandra was conferred upon Dee Mm vee E a E 
his conflicting statements, the fact that his statements e AC 
chandra's Action on. this occasion is not confirmed. D T ae nee by 
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the Prabhavakacharita which contained the standard biograp 
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extremely faulty, his version of the debate, so [ar as it relates lo the part 
played by Hemachandra, must be rejected. This does not mean that 
Hemachandra must be presumed to have kept himself aloof from such 
an important event, particularly. when his preceptor was the chief 
Svetambara disputant. He was probably present but took no part in 
the debate; the credit for winning the Svetambara cause must go to 
Devachandra Suri. which is acknowledged by Merutunga also. 

Siddharaja also extended his patronage to Jainism by building a 
Jaina temple, and it is stated by Hemachandra that the great kine went 
and worshipped at the temple of Neminatha at Ujjayanta where he pray- 
ed for a son. All the later chroniclers state that on this occasion 
"Hemachandra had actually accompanied Siddharaja which is quite 
likely. We shall describe later the rituals performed by the king during 
this worship. 


Hemachandra and Ku marapala 


The next king Kumarapala was, according to all accounts, the great- 
cst supporter of Jainism in Gujarat, and it may be said that it was due 
‘mainly to his support that Gujarat became forever a sronghold of the 
Jainas. But for this the main credit should lie with Hemachandra, and 
his brothers-in-faith; for it should be remembered that during this period 
the Jainas dominated: the intellectual and the academic life of Gujarat, 
and had already thoroughly prepared the ground before its fullest 
advantage was taken by Hemachandra. The great success of Hema- 
chandra was partly duc to the reputation he enjoyed deservedly as the 
most learned man of his time, but his influence on Kumarapala must 
have been to great extent due to his nobility of character which was free 
from any narrow bigotry that so often mars the nature of a sectarian 
preacher. The following verse which he is said to have composed while 
offering his prayers to Somanatha shows the catholicity of his views: 

Bhava-vijankura-janana ragadyah kshayam-upagala yasya 

Brahma và Vishnur-va Mahesvaro và namas-tasmai? 
Lest this. verse which is quoted by all his biographers should be con- 
-sidered as apocryphal we-quote from another about whose authorship 
no doubt can be entertained’ since: it is found in the Doyasraya: Tvam- 
Iso bhavindm Arhan. bhavan. Vishnur-bhavan-Ajan.15- The sentiments 
expressed: in the two verses are so alike that it-does not seem that, the 
biographers of Hemachandra ‘were. wrong in ascribing the first verse to 
him. . Hence the superb catholic sermons: which, Jina-mandana makes 
Hemachandra preach before Kumarapala in-which occur Such noble 
sentiments: as, ‘‘Jivo yatra Sivas-tatra na bhedo Siva-jivayoh,’1!® may be 
considered to be imaginary only in the sense that the speeches recorded 
by Thucydides are imaginary. For. referring. to the speeches in his 
work “the father of history’ remarks: that, it was his habit ‘‘to make the 
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speakers say what in my (Uhucydides’s) opinion was deman 
by the various occasions.’*!2° The position of the Gujar 
were, it seems, in this respect at least, more secure, 
have to invent speeches suiting 
the living traditions but 


ded of them 
at Chroniclers 
for they did not 
an occasion, but knew not onlv from 
also from his writings as to what Hemachandra 
was most likely to have said on a particular occasion, and without any 
exception all of them have shown the ‘Great Jaina Monk’ to have 
been absolutely without any sectarian prejudice. This calm detach- 
ment, which came to him naturally in his fervent search for the 
absolute, raised him far above the level of his contemporaries—and | 
indeed above the level of most of the preachers of any time,—and was, 
we believe, the determining factor in not only winning over Kumara- 
pala but in contributing to the faith he professed, a dynamic force 
which has left its indelible stamp in his country till now. il 
As for Kumārapāla, we have already discussed above his religious 
inclinations and tendencies, and have shown that most probably like 
Harshavardhana, while not ceasing to be a Hindu, Kumarapala favoured 
and actively proinoted the spread of another religion, in his case Jainism. 
Of all the extva-ordinary measures which Kumarapala is said to have ; 
enforced, only the one prohibiting slaughter can be called peculiarly 
Jaina; the rest, such as prohibition of gambling, drinking, and certain ü 
other vices have been proscribed on ethical grounds by all religions of 
all times. However, if Kumarapála issued any edict to enforce the i 
prohibition of slaughter and the other vices in his realm, none has yet 
i been discovered: the: two known inscriptions of his reign which forbid 
the killing of animals on certain days were issued by his” feudatories. 
One of these inscriptions records an order by Girijadevi, the Maharajni 
of Punapakshadeva, prohibiting slaughter of animals on the llth, 14th, 
and the 15th days of both the fortnights that is the Jaina holy days: em 
the sacred day “of the new moon even the potters of the city were 
forbidden to burn their pots. The violation of this order was to be 
punished with fines.?' The other inscription forbade slaughter on ins i 
8th, llth, and the 14th day of both the fortnights and was issued by 3 
the feudatory Alhanadeva in V.S. 1209; the punishment SN x | 
‘this order was 5 drammas for an ordinary offender and 1 aren only i 
if the offender belonged to the royal family?” From dab m WORK =. 
5 nm sure so far as the feuda- 
that prohibition of slaughter was a partial measure so ^d rre 
tories were concerned. But in the Duyasraya, Hen NEL 
‘states that even the (Hindu) gods could. not ps MC Led 
Sacrifice.!?? We have already secu that this sa oo Gea of the 
is corroborated by the later Chroniclers, and if their descripti 
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adds that even hunters and fowlers were forbidden their professions, so 
that in the reign of Kumarapala ‘acts of cruelty were no more', and 
the butchers received as compensations for the loss of their trade enough 
grains to last them for three years." These statements of the 
Dvyasraya Hemachandra reiterates with even greater emphasis in his 
Mahaviracharita, the only work in which he has recorded a few facts 
about himself. In the Mahaviracharita Hemachandra writes the follow- 
ing prophecy: “He (Kumarapala) himself will give up hunting, which 
even the Pandus and others (pious kings of ancient times) did not give 
up; and all other people will give it up at his command. As he 
(Kumarapala) has prohibited the harming of living creatures, there can 
be no thought of injury and other things like that; even a man of the 
lowest birth will not kill even bugs, lice, and the like (insects) . . . . Even 
the creatures which eat meat from their birth will, as a result of his 
(Kumarapala's) command, forget the very mention of meat like an evil 
dream. Spirituous drinks . . . . will be prohibited everywhere . . . . The 
drunkards, who are impoverished because of their passion for intoxi- 
cants, will prosper again, after they have given up drink at his 
(Kumárapala's command. He will destroy the very name of the game 
of dice, which Nala and other princes had not given up, like the name 
of a personal foe. So long as his (Kumarapala's) reign lasts, there will 
be no pigeon race and no cock fights. !?5 In view of these positive 
Statements of Hemachandra which are corroborated by the later 
Chroniclers, hardly any doubt can be entertained about the prohibitory 
measures enforced by Kumarapala. However, the measure relating to 
the prohibition of the slaughter of animals could not have had any 
permanent effect, or Gujarat would not have been the famous leather 
and hide producing country that it was during Marco Polo’s time. 


Improvements in Jaina Church 


: We learn from both the Prabhavakacharita and the Prabandha- 
chintamani that one day the royal purodha Aliga in the presence of 
Hemachandra censured the Jaina monks for enjoying meals, which, 


according to the priest, were too rich for a man wanting to observe the 
vows of brahmacharya or continence. In 


Soe reply to this accusation, 
Hemachandra is said to have silence 


UB d the priest by composing a verse on 
the spot pomting out the moderation of the flesh-eating lions in 
contrast to the erotic tendencies of the dove that lives on only feeble 
grains, implying that the type of diet is insignificant.12¢ By comparing 
with doves the Hindu sages whose examples Aliga had cited, Hema- 
chandra, or rather the Chroniclers, intended to silence the priest with 
a walan) retort, but Aliga’s main charge of the luxurious habits of the 
Jaina monks, which he said led to other immoral habits, was not 
denied by that cleyer pun. Actually there might have been some basis 
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for Aliga’s accusation, for in a late Pattdvali of the Upakesa-gachchha 
it is stated that on the advice of Hemachandra and Kumárapala the mis 
head of the gachchha expelled those monks (munis) who neglected their 
religious duties (kriya-hina).?* Possibly some laxity had nerd the 
Jaina church and was suppressed by Hemachandra. 1 


Building of Jaina temples by Kumarapala 


Kumarapala, as we shall see, probably built many Jaina temples, but 
unfortunately none of them have yet been discovered, and we have 
epigraphic record for only one small temple. The Jalor inscription, 
which records that Kumarapala was enlightened by Prabhu Hema Suri, 
also record that upon the fort of Kafchanagiri belonging to Javalipura, 
Kumarapala built a Jaina temple containing an image of Parsvanatha, 
and consigned the same in V.S. 1221 to the care of one Devacharya for 
the dissemination of Jaina faith (sad-vidhi).'** 

From the Duyasraya however we learn of two other temples built 
by Kumiarapala; one, which was called Kumaravihara was erected at 
Anahilapataka, while the other stood at Devapattana. The Kumara- 
vihara was surmounted with gold encrusted with the gem Indranila 
(saphire), and inside an image of Párívanàtha made of crystal 
(sphalika) was set up??? In a passage in the Mahaviracharita mention 
is made of a big Jaina temple erected by Kumirapala near his palace,” 
which was probably identical with the Kumaravihara mentioned in 
the Dvyasraya. In another verse of the Mahaviracharita, however, 
Hemachandra makes Mahavira prophesy thus: “In almost every 
village, he (Kumarapala) whose wealth is immeasurable, will adorn the 
earth with a temple of Jina.” 1?! As regards this statement of the 
Mahaviracharita that ‘every village would maintain a Jaina-chaitya , 
Bühlers criticism that Hemachandra was probably exaggerating as 
befitted the prophetic style seems to be correct.132 The statement alt 
the Mahaviracharita probably means that Kumarapala had a large 
number of small public edifices erected, which apparently S RN 
important enough to be given separate names, and besides s E 
the great temple at the capital—the Kumáravihara—which Hemachan = 
describes in detail in the Duvyasraya. Interpreted thus, the ea 

H N = . A u (a 
mentioned in the Mahdviracharita, may still be reconciled Nit oe 
mentioned in the Dvydéraya, if we accept that in tie eae z 
Was certainly the earlier work of the wo Im as Meer. 
mention only the most noteworthy of the temples. Phe NEN 4 

3 > ° ARS ; f the small edifices 
Mentioned in the Jalor inscription muy Demon’ e here is no doubt 
erected by Kumarapala all over his Wingko ie ‘ s > inscription 
that Kuvaravihara was a small temple, since ae SOUS 
Tecords subsequent extensions to the same temple by others. 


Ë E peaks, first of all, 
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of the Kumaravihara at Anahilapataka, whose foundation it ascribes 
to the minister Vagbhata; afterwards, it is stated the king ordered to 
be erected thirty-two small temples (vih@ras) as penance for the sins 
of his teeth; he also erected an image of Neminatha in the temple 
of his father Tihunapala (Tribhuvanapala); he then had a temple built 
on the Satrunjaya mountain; and finally it is stated that Kumarapála 
adorned all desa-sthanas, that is, the main places in each province, 
with Jaina-chaityas.'** It will be seen that except ascribing the founda- 
tion of the Kumaravihara to Vagbhata, the Frabhavakacharviia agrees 
mainly with the descriptions left by Hemachandra, and the number of 
temples it credits Kumarapala with having erected is quite reasonable 
and seems to have been in keeping with facts. 

The next Chronicler, Merutunga, credits Kumarapala with the erec- 
tion of 1440 temples distributed all over the country. Merutuüga then 
States that the king built the Müshakavihara out of repentance for 
having robbed a mouse during his flight . from Siddharaja; again, 
during that part of his life Kumarapala had received Sali karamba 
(rice mixed with curds) from a merchant’s daughter-in-law when he was 
famished, and out of gratitude to that benefactress built the Karamba- 
vihara. Last of all Merutunga relates the story of the unlucky mer- 
chant who killed a louse that fell from his spouse's hair while that 
lady was occupied in the daily task of dressing her hair. The 


panchakula whose business it Was to see that no harm was done to 


living beings (amari-parichakula) luckily happened to be near, and 

having put the wretch under arrest, they; immediately repaired to the 

capital where he was judged upon by Hemachandra for his commission 

of the atrocious deed. In accordance with Hemachandra’s decision the 

merchant’s Property was confiscated and where the poor louse was killed 

arose the stately edifice of the Yuka-vihara, built with the confiscated 

property of the louse-killer.!?3: Ag regards this story which Merutunga 

certainly thought to be highly edifying, it can only be pointed out that 

he is least reliable when he secms to be in possession of the most 

detailed information. This story which is also repeated by other 

Bg cpertoire of their favourite anecdotes about 

Rod monk and his royal disciple; but it is so absurd that there is 
ir a NR Eun DAR the Mahaviracharita, H 

ae nas dic i eae ENED: 2 man of the lowest birth x 

around which he Wove a fan if ae akon [oo seriously by MEN 

Na zb a ciful Story to regale his listuers with a 
description of his country when it was really ruled by a Jaina king who 

m t respect followed the dictates of a Jaina monk. To the same 
oS oe 2 S the source of Merutunga’s informa: 
ples Kumarapala built. For the Maha 
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vīracharita states that Kumarapala built temples. in every village, from 
which it was not difficult for Merutuüga to have arrived at the figure 
of 1440. However, it has to be remembered that Merutunga must have 
seen many of the temples erected by Kumarapala. Hence though his 
description may be cxaggerated, and his theory of their origin rather 
inythical, suill his evidence is of value for it shows that Kumarapala 
had built a large number of Jaina temples. Two other temples built 
by Kumarapala are mentioned by Merutunga: they are the Saliga- 
vasahika, which was really a restoration of the said building, for, it was 
there that Hemachandra received his initiation; the other temple was 
the Jholika-vihara, or the cradle temple, which was built by Kumarapala 
on the site of the house in which Hemachandra was born.126 ; 

Of all these buildings which Kumarapala is said to have erected 
none have survived, and only on the Satrufijaya and the Girnar are there 
still exhibited Kumaraviharas, which however are much restored and 
contain no inscription. "In Cambay and Dhandhuka," Bühler stated, 
“they believe they know at least the sites where Kumaárapala's edifices 
once stood. !?* Even in the absence of any surviving monument, the 
literary evidence cannot be brushed aside. For of the three authors 


S, 


quoted above, Hemachandra was a contemporary, and the other two, 
namely Prabhachandra and Merutunga might have indulged in certain 
exaggerations, when describing the number of temples built by 
Kumarapala, but we believe that both were fundamentally right in 
recording that the king had built a very large numb ber of temples: 
'These might have been like the Sahasralinga temples of Siddharaja, 
small edifices, architecturally insignificant compared to Siddharaja's 
Rudramahalaya or the Abu temples of Vimala or Tejahpala. What 
Hemachandra and Kumarapála probably desired above all was not any 
Ostentatious display of architectural skill but like Asoka a means to 
propagate the faith, which is clearly emphasised in the Jalor inscription. 
Hence instead of concentrating their attention on a few grand temples, 
they, probably built a large number of small temples or Gea Cos 
halls all over the country, just as Hemachandra and Prabhachandra state. 


Ajdyapüla . . : 
eased to receive any state patronage. 
sed by Merutunga, as being. a rabid 
and broke their temples till: he 
by a jester.'* In deal- 
s been shown that these 


: ` After Kumarapala .,Jainism c 
-His successor, Ajayapala, is accu 
anti-Jaina who persecuted the. Jainas 
was brought to his senses by a joke dropped 
ing with the history of Ajayapala’s reign it ha 


š fee = s ably baseless je 
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the Brahmanical deities. 
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Vastupala and Tejahpala 


But the great days of Jainism were not yet over. If Jainism haq 


lost the patronage of the kings, the support that religion received from 
the merchant princes like Vastupala, Tejahpala, and Jagadu was com- 
pensation enough for that loss. In a sense the withdrawal of Toyal 
favour proved beneficial to the Jainas, for it brought the rivalry 
between them and the Brahmins from the political to 
spiritual and intellectual plane, and they were fully equipped to hold 
their own against the Brahmins. The great charitable works of relief 
undertaken by Jagadu during the famine which lasted for three years 
during the reign of Visaladeva, must have also contributed to incre 
the popularity of Jainism during this period. 

To-day the names of Vastupala and Tejahpala stand pre-eminent 
amongst the lay members of the Jaina church by the monuments of 
faith they erected on the heights of Abu and Girnar, and by the large 
number of biographies of the two brothers written by their contempo- 
Taries, mostly pious Jaina monks, and their eulogy by the Brahmin 
sycophant Some$vara. 

Again in the case of Vastupala and Tejahpala we find that the 
literature of the period credit them wi 
number of temples of which but only 
probably broken by the Muslims. 


ase 


th having built a very large 
a few survive; the rest were 
But we have epigraphic evidence 
which prove that they built a large number of temples and shrines. 
Several temples built by Vastupala and Tejahpala are still standing. 
Of these those which can be definitely ascribed to Vastupala and 
Tejahpala now are the temples at Girnar and Abu. The present 
temple of Vastupala at Girnar consists of three shrines; Mallinatha 
the nineteenth Tirthankara is enshrined in the central, while in the 
shrines On the sides are Sumeru and Sameta Sikhara. There are six 
mscriptions embedded over so many doors of this temple which give 
an idea of the religious activities of the two brothers. The temple at 
Girnar is said to have been built by Vastupala to increase his own 

wife Lalitadevr. The inscriptions then claim 
younger brother Te 
crore of tem 


pura, Stambhatirtha, Darbhavati, | k i 
Of these only at Abu du. L Dhavalakka and many other places. 


identified.139 d Sopal can be gener 
Tirthankara, : o Neminatha, the twenty-secor 
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relate to the erection of the main temple and cont 


i i ain historical informa- 
tion of importance while the rest 


are small ones recording that Tejah- 
pala in the years following the erection of the temple (V.S. 1287) did 


not cease to enlarge and embellish the sanctuary which he had created, 
These small inscriptions are engraved on the lintels of several cell shrines 
in the corridor of the temple and record the erection of those shrines, or 
of images of Jinas and Tirthankaras, by Tejahpala for the religious 
merit of the various members of his family, amongst whom was also 
included Tejahpala’s second wife, $riSuhadàdevi.'? 

These are the two temples—one at Girnar and the other at Abu— 

which we know to have been definitely built by the two brothers. There 

are other temples notably at Satruüjaya which are said to have been 
built by Vastupala and Tejahpala, but these have been renovated to 
such an extent that in the absence of any epigraphic record, it is not 
possible to identify them with any certainty.!" 

It has already been told that the literary sources ascribe to Vastu- 
pala and Tejahpala a large number of temples and other public build- 
ings. It is said in the Tirthakalpa that their public works extend to Sri 

.Saila in the south, Prabhasa in the west, Kedara in the north, and 
Banaras in the east. It is further claimed that the two brothers spent 
eighteen crores and ninety lacs on Satruüjaya, twelve crores and eighty 
lacs on Girnar, and twelve crores and fifty-three lacs on Abu, and that 
the total sum spent by them in public works amounted in all to three 
hundred crores and fourteen lacs.''? 

In his Naranáráayanánanda, Vastupála himself says that he has built 
innumerable temples for the spiritual merits of his parents, sons, and 
other relatives. That this is not an empty boast can be seen by the 
various structures Tejahpala raised in honour of their relations at Abu. 
From the Vastupala-Vejahpala-prasasti, which seems to have been 
inscribed on a slab of stone in the Sakunika-vihara in order to Sone 
° memorate the gifts of Tejahpala to the temple, we learn that Ce 
f erected an Indramandapa before the god Rishabha on Mt. Satrunjaya 


ina ro sides; and a” 
with the temples of Parsvanatha and Neminatha on two sides; x 6 
lake in Padaliptanagari (Pa itana) 


lorana on the temple of Satruüjaya, a 
E P i ragasti restored 
and Arkapülita-grama. Vastupala according to this os ttl 
the temple of Nabheya, Neminatha, and Stambhanesa. : e = GPS 
WA e 4 » 
to have built many other temples, wells, tanks, M S GRO 
V L: PE led go E 
gardens, and places for drinking water and supp g 


many temples. Vastupala is also said to have consecrate n 

of Párívanatha and Vira in the Sakunika-vihara at BN aa Eee 

twenty-five golden staffs to the devakulikas (small D T rabha a T 
According to the Suhritakirtikallolini writ” n r listening to the 

the Guru of Vastupala and Tejahpala, it was atte 
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lectures of Vijayasena Suri that the two brothers began to build a series 
of religious edifices—Indramandapa with temples of Stambhana, | 
Parévanatha, and Neminatha on Girnar; images of their ancestors by the | 
sides of the temple of Adinatha on Satrunjaya. Behind the image of 
Adinatha, Vastupala erected a Prishthaputa of gold, an image of Maha- | 
vira at Satyapura, and excavated a talk at Palitana. He built at Dholka | 
a temple on the model of the temple at Satrufijaya and the Pafichasara | 
temple at Anahilapataka. He also built the temple of ASvavatara and | 
consecrated therein the image of Muni Suvrata and excavated another 
tank in the village of Ankavilaya which was given over by royal order 
to the temple on Satruñjaya. He also built many pausadha-Salas'** and | 
restored the temple of Par$vanatha at Stambhana (Skamna near Umreth) | 
and restored the nineteen go!den capitals taken by Subhatavarman, king | 
of Malava, from the temple of Vaidyanatha at Dabhoi. At Dabhoi he 
installed images of Viradhavala and his wife Jayataladevi, as well as 
those of his (Vastupala's) brothers, Malladeva and Tejahpala, and also 
of himself.146 
The Sukritasankirtana of Arisimha which was composed about V.S. 
1285 also gives a long list of temples and other public buildings erected 
by Vastupala. With the exception of a few minor details Arisimha's 
list! agrees with those of the Vastupala-Tejahpala prasasti and 
Sukritakirtikallolint. From all these sources it becomes evident that 
Vastupala and Tejahpala spread their building activities over the 
following places: Anahilapataka, Stambhatirtha, (Cambay), Dhavalakka 
(Dholka), Satrurijaya, Padaliptapura (Palitana), Arkapalita-grama (Anka- 
Z valiya), Stambhana (Skamna), Ujjayanta (Girnar), Darbhavati (Dabhoi), 
and Arbuda (Abu). We have already stated that the Girnar inscriptions 
speak of one crore of new temples built by the two brothers and that | 
the Prabandhas mention that three hundred crores were spent on 
constructing these temples and other public buildings. Both the 
figures seem to be equally fantastic and might have been recorded 
due to the predilection for gross flattery on the part of Someávara who 
| was responsible for drafting three of the six Girnar inscriptions. Regard- 
| ing the amount spent by the two brothers, it should be noted that none 
of their contemporaries give the cost of the temples. However, the list 
A a Ee works built and undertaken -by Vastupala 
aie ae ae in e literary sources mentioned above are 
which the matos of du c : cus ation the VONS problems 
number of temples s s es on Mt. Abu had to overcome, be 
haying built or the tanks €) contemporary authors credit them path 
3 etc. which they are said to have excavated 


by the i i 
e H E Ep not seem to be exaggerations. It is later writers like 
arsha Gani who give exaggerated figures, : 
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After the eee of Vastupala and Tejahpala no great historical 
names came to be associated with Jainism. One of the reasons is un- 
doubtedly that public works on similar scale wete not undertaken by 
anyone else; the other reason is the paucity of literature, Vastupala 
was not only a great builder, he was a great patron of literature and 
possessed considerable literary gifts. Hence a large number of his 
biographies were written by his contemporaries, which in their turn 
provided inspiration for the later writers. However, by the time Vastu- 
pala and Tejahpala died, Jainism had taken sufficiently deep roots in 
Gujarat and southern Rajputana to exist as a strong religious force 
even up to the present day. 


Effect of Jainism 

It is necessary to emphasise here that mediaeval Jainism inspite of 
its intense insistcnce on ahimsa did not denude its lay followers of 
martial spirit. Most illuminating is a sermon of the Jaina teacher 
Simhanadi Acharya to two Ganga princes, preserved in an inscription 
of A.D. 1122, where the Jaina Acharya after giving the princes various 
counsels on moral and worldly affairs solemnly warned them that “if_ 
they fled from the battle field, their race would go to ruin”. Krishna- 
varman, an early Kadamba king, though a Jaina had the title of rana- 
priya. Rashtrakiita Amoghavarsha I and his general Bankeya were 
both Jainas, but both of them were great conquerors.'*” The sentiment 
of Hemachandra regarding warfare was also unequivocal: in a beauti- 
ful Prakrit distich composed by Hemachandra a damsel rejoices that 
her lover has fallen bravely in the field, hers would have been the 
shame had he returned dishonoured.'?? Similarly when Vastupala Was 
once besieged by troops, Rājaśekhara made the great Jaina minister 
declaim a verse which is reminiscient of one of the most fighting verses 
of Bhagavad-Giia.5! Indeed all the biographers of Vastupala—most of 
them Jainas—have stressed his great qualities as a soldier, and we should 
remember that one of the biographers was Udayaprabha Suri, the m 
gious preceptor of Vastupala. Amarachandra, a pupil of . m 
so much taken by the martial qualities of Vastupala, B us 
unusual liberty of adding after the first canto of Suk ikas an r Ñ Pec 
of Pious Deeds) of his master the following verse: : ae = 
2 (Vastupala) a Jaina; but the ilustrious minister astupala Š eee eek 
* to Siva. He washed the master who wears thé form of ae Ce 
Y naked) with the water of shining fame which he took ae eee s 
Amarachandra does not probably mean that Vastupala . e de 
Saiva,'5? but the word Saiva, uséd to cmpba s . been shown 
qualities, may mean that Vastupala had regard for Siva he ° so “Thy 
below. Amarachandra again adds at the end of fe TG selet de 
sword, illustrious Vastupala, beautiful in rising and brar 2 
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anc n ea aL Ha p ees ay 
deed, defeated in the world that Sangramasimha”’. These quotations 
from the literature of the period show that so far as the Jaina teachers 
were concerned they did not deny war as a policy of the state, and the 
manner in which Hemachandra and other Jaina Chroniclers have 
described battles—notwithstanding that many of those were purely 
imaginary—show that they had no particular abhorrence for armed 
combat. In human history only religion has se'dom determined the 
destiny of a nation; if Gujarat was ultimately conquered by the Muslims, 
the activities of the Jaina teachers can in no wise be held responsible 
for her fall. 


Jaina Festivals 


An important festival of the Jainas during this period consisted of a 
procession carrying the image of the Arhat in cars. From the Mahdvira- 
charita of Hemachandra we learn that Kumarapala caused the statues 
of Arhat to be borne in procession in cars, in every village and town.!^ 
From this Bühler concluded that the king did not himself institute 
Jaina ratha-yalra in all places, but he gave permission to celebrate these 
to the small communities throughout the country. “As is well known,” 
observed Biihler, “Indians are never so enthusiastic as when they carry 
in public processions images of gods placed on high cars. Now the 
minority sects are, whenever possible, prevented to carry on their yalras 
by those in majority and particularly the Jainas suffer in this respect 
from the pressure of other sects. Even in recent years there took place 
a keen fight in Delhi between the Vaishnavas and the Digambaras on 
account of the ratha-yalra which the lattcr wanted to organise. There 
is no doubt that during the time of the orthodox kings, the Svetàm- 
baras of Gujarat were not permitted to exhibit their divine images in 
public and that Kumarapala was the first king to grant that privilege 
to them".'5* We have, however, already shown that the Jainas received 
favourable treatment from the Chaulukya kings from the time of 
Milaraja I, and it will be shown later that cl 
the relation between the two communities, 
on thé development of ratha-yalra cannot be 
pala might have been the first king of the 
festival throughout Gujarat and southern 
to believe that the privilege of taking ou 
from the Jainas by his predecessors. 
the ratha-yalra festival was bein 
time, but it was Hemachandra 
efficacy as a means of popularisin 
On a national scale. 
and is found mentione 
deva in a Jaina templ 


ose ties of amity cemented 
so that Bühler’s conclusion 
accepted in full. Kumara- 
dynasty to have organised the 
Rajputana, but it is difficult 
1L a procession was withheld 
What is most likely is that 
Ë observed by the Jainas for a long 
and Kumarapala who understood its 
= g Jainism, and organised the procession 
The Gujari-jatra which was evidently a festival 
d in connection with the worship. of Santinatha- 
€ inscription from Marwar of V.S. 1233,57 might 
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have been a procession of Santinathadeva, which was called Gujari š 
jatra, because the ceremony of procession was introduced ; 


Cumarapa in Gujarat 
by Kumarapala. j 


Ashtahika 

Another important Jaina festival was the Ashta@htkad, so named 
because it lasted for eight days, and seems to have been a very old 
religious festival. Details of Ashtahika are given in an inscription of 
Vastupala and 'Tejahpála;'55 this inscription is dated V.S. 1987 and 
contains the official record of the creation of the temple of Neminatha 
(Litnasithha-vasahika), regulations for the festival of Ash{ahikd, and 
other details. Lines 9-25 contain the rules for the festivals to be cele- 
brated on the anniversaries of the consecration of the temple. The 
festival was to begin on the third day of the dark half of Chaitra, which 
was holy to the god (devakiya), and to last for eight days. During this 
festival the ceremonies of bathing, worshipping et cetera were to be 
performed by the layman (Sra@vaka) of Chandravati, and each day 
Was entrusted to a certain local community, members of which are speci- 
fically named in the inscription. Added to the names of the lay mem- 
bers are in each case the names of the father and ñan. About half of 
the Srdvakas belonged to the Pragvata j7üati, the rest was divided 
between the Uesavalas (Oswals), the Srimalas, and few Dharkatas. The 
preponderance of the Pragvatas amongst the trustees in charge of the 
festival was evidently due to the fact that both Tejahpala and 
Anupamadevi, ‘Tejahpala’s wife, were Pragvatas. 

Here it should be pointed out that the trustees mentioned above 
were appointed to supervise the Ash{ahika ceremony only. The. super- 
Vision of the daily worship was entrusted to a committee (goshth) com- 
posed of the brothers Malladeva, Vastupāla, Tejahpāla and their 
descendants, as well as by all the members of the family of Lünasimha's 
Mother (Anupamádevi) and their descendants. An entirely separat 
committee composed of local notables, including Hindus, were m charge 
of the maintenance of the temple. 
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Pancha Kalyanika 


'The same inscription informs us of another festival called B 
kalyünika. This consisted of the ceremonies of the Cong M Tie 
initiation, enlightenment, and final deliverance of the = lly E 
Occasions zn the life of Neminatha were to be celebrated pur 
the fixed dkay by all the Tey members residing at Deulvada on the y 
mountain of Abu. 

It may be pointed out here 
Soshthis was not an essentially Jaina 


[ temples by 
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at the management ; 
"m : a goshthi 
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of nine men were appointed to look after the two Siva temples mei- 
tioned in the Timana grant of the reign of Bhima IL) 
Dali and T heatricals 

Jaina diwali is a very old festival and it has not yet been possible 
to determine whether it was observed before or after the Hindu divalz 
was imtroduced.'?^ However, divali was observed by the Jainas during 
the period under review, for we learn from the last part of the Jalor 
inscription dated V.S. 1268 that on the day of the lamp festival (dip- 
otsava-dine), the ceremony of placing a golden cupola on the central 
hall intended for dramatic purposes (abhinava-nish panna-preksha- 
madhya-mandape) was carried out. At present, next to pajjusana, 
divah is considered to be the greatest of all the sacred scasons by the 
Jainas, and it has been assumed that the Jaina divali has derived its 
importance from the significance of wealth to a mercantile community 
and is really a Hindu festival in honour of Lakshmi, But according to 
the Jainas, the festival originated when Mahavira passed to moksha and 
the eighteen confederate kings and others who were present at his pass- 
ing instituted an illumination Saying: “Since the light of intelligence 
is gone, let us make an illumination of material matter”. The festival 
at present continues for four days, ending on the Ist day of Karttika, 
which is the actual divali day on which illuminations are done.'9!' Hence 
the dipotsava-dina of the Jalor Inscription was probably the Ist of 
Karttika. 

As for the theatricals, we have already seen that the Jalor inscrip- 
tion mentioned above records that à cupola was placed on the newly 
made central hall intended for dramatic purposes, there being hardly 
any doubt that preksha-mandapa was a theatre auditorium. The men- 
Hon of a theatre hall in a Jaina temple is very interesting and shows 
yet another point of resemblance with the Hindu rituals, as we learn 
from the Anavada inscription the existence of a theatre hall in a 
Krishna temple.5* Jina-harsha in his Vastupalacharita speaks of a 
Tanga-mandapa before the temple of Bakulasvamideva, which we know 
from the Sukritasankirtana also as having been erected by Vastupala.!5* 
This ranga mandapa was translated by Bühler as ‘painted vestibule’, 
ee E Oe puqiption quoted above, we are inclined to 
O aed T ndapa was acer an auditorium where dramas 
ranga-bhoga mentioned in several 


r It seems also that 
ashtraküta and Chola inscriptions, Hindu as well as Jaina, as a ritual 
€ made in the .inscri 


“for which provisions wer 
formance of some dramatic act.164 
Birth day of Rishabhanatha 


On the 8th da 
Rishabhanatha w 


ptions was really the per- 


Y Of the dark half of Chaitr 


a, the birth day of $rr- 
as celebrated on Mt. Abu ever 
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Chandrayana L 3 
Chàndrayana is mentioned by Hemachandra in 
it appears that it was more a religious observance than festival Explain: 
ing the term Abhayatilaka Gani says that Chandrayana was of two 
types; one might be observed during the bright fortnight and the ‘other 
during the dark. Chandrayana~ was probably observed by both the 
Jainas ‘and the Hindus, for Abhayatilaka Gani ends by saying that his 
> oe a Z aO Nang ; 
explanation was acceptable to both the Hindus and the Jainas (iti $rī- 
Jainah Smartas-cha)2°° 


a verse from which 


Rituals: Hindu and Jaina 


In the preceding sections we have discussed the rituals which were 
peculiar to the Hindus or to the Jainas, any similarly existing between 
the two being pointed out. We shall now notice in some detail Hema- 
chandra’s description of the manner in which Siddharaja performed 
worships at a Siva and a Jaina temple so that the similarity between 
the rituals observed in both the temples may be clearly brought out by 
studying them together. It is needless to say that though the main 
description is by, Hemachandra—who most probably accompanied 
Siddharaja on this occasion—for the details we are indebted to his 
commentator, Abhayatilaka Gani. 

We are told that when Siddharaja went to Somanatha he offered 
an oblation (argha) which is explained by Abhayatilaka Gani to have 
consisted of the following: chandana-push pa-akshata-jalady-argham- 
argham-upalakshanatvat-pady-ichamaniya-mad hupark-üdy:api^^* : that is 
sandal paste, flower, rice, water et cetera, and madhuparka which usual- 
ly consists of honey, ghz, water, sweet, and curds; hence it would possibly, 
be called a pamchopachára worship. The Jaina ritual seems to ae 
been slightly more elaborate for their pijà was probably ashtopachara. 
This ashtopachara or eight fold worship is first mentioned by Hema- 
chandra in his Trishashtisalakapurushacharila, where the oe vie 
gredients mentioned are, jala-ehandana-pushpa-dhapa- dip as ae 
naivedya-phala, that is water, sandal (paste), flowers, men E 
ghi) rice, sweetmeats, and fruits. As none of the Jaina z a s,- it 
tion this eightfold worship which is quite commonplace D o 
has been presumed that this eightfold puja become Pe araya We 
before or during the life of Hemachandra.'* n e des receive 
learn that even after worshipping Somanath s Ujjayanta, that 
the cherished boon of a son whereupon he procee ie temple of Nemi- 
is Girnar, where after his arrival he oM a ie liquid from a 
hatha. According to Hemachandra, he Spr “Abhayatilaka Gani, 
golden pitcher over the image, and accord a aa : ^ 
this liquid consisted of tkshurasaghrita dusa i honey -and water, 
that is sugarcane juice, clarified butter, miles cune 
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and this mixture with the exception of milk is nothing but madhu. 
parka, which Siddharaja offered at the temple of Somanatha. Siddha- 
raja then entered the garbha-griha which was besmeared with kumkuma, 
as ordinary rooms were besmeared with cow dung,'*® and beheld the 
deity to whom he offered tila, paste of yava, scents consisting of kuri- 
kuma et cetera, and flowers such as mallika, champaka, Sirisha, and fruits 
such as vadari, jambu et cetera, and after having offered his oblations 
began his worship. 

Regarding the daily rituals to be followed in a Jaina temple, the 
Abu inscription of Neminatha’s temple!” mentions that the deity was 
to be bathed and worshipped (pujadi) every day; unfortunately it is not 
clear as to what was meant by the word adi. However from the Cintra- 
prasasti, which records the regulations to be followed in a Saiva temple 
we learn that a clever pupil had to be selected for cleaning the temple 
and to bathe the god daily with four pitchers of water. The ingredients 
of worship as mentioned in the said prafasti are sandal (paste) and 200 
satapatra, which has been translated by Bühler as ‘rose’. However 
Satapatra also means lotus, and as rose is hardly ever used in a Hindu 
worship these days, it is probable that lotus was the flower mcant.'? 
The only other flower to be used were 2000 sweet scented oleander 
blossoms. The daily naivedya consisted of one manaka of husked rice, 
two pallikas of Phaseolus Mungo (mudga), and two karshas of clarified 
butter, and these were to be cooked by the clever valuka (pupil) men- 
tioned above. To this had to be added fifty betel leaves and five betel 
nuts, which were to be offered daily prepared into bilakas. Four karshas of 
oil was allowed daily for burning the lamp and 2 manas of fragrant 
gum (muggula) had to be provided every month as incense.'*4 


Religious Toleration and Harmony 


: The two main religious communities during this period were the 
Hindus and the Jainas, and it appears that the relation between the 
two communities was very amicable. A few exceptions to this laudable 
attitude are mentioned by some writers, which are noted below. 
Merutunga states that on the Occasion of the setting up of the flag 
on the temple of Rudramahalaya (Merutunga calls it Rudramahakala), 
Siddharaja “had the flags of all the Jaina temples lowered, as in the 
country of Malaya when the banner of Mahakala is displayed, no flag 
15 hoisted on any Jaina temple”, However, Merutunga continues, 
during the end of the same year in which he passed this law, Siddha- 
raja found himsef in a town called Srinagara where he saw flags flying 
on jan temples. Siddharaja then reminded the Brahmins of his order 
TUE the hosting of flags on Jaina temples, but they, according 
erutunga, quoted from their Scriptures and convinced the king 
that his order Was contrary to religious practice. “Then the king’s mind,” 
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says Merutunga, “was full of regret, and at the end of the year he gave. 
orders to have the flags hoisted on the Jaina temples".!*! But as noted 
above, later Siddharaja built a- Jaina temple and worshipped Nemi- 
natha in the Jaina temple at Girnar, so that whatever his past conduct 
might have been, by the closing years of his reign he certainly enter- 
tained no anti-Jaina feelings. But special note must be taken of the 
catholic spirit of the Brahmins who can claim to have induced Siddha- 
raja to shed his partisan spirit. 
Kumarapála's patronage of the Jainas was probably disliked by 
| the Hindus of a much later period, for while no contemporary record 
` accuses Kumiarapala as being hostile to the Hindus, such accusation is 
not only levelled against him, but his calumniators glibly assume that 
Kumarapala was reconverted. In this connection Hemachandra also 
receives due attention. Thus we read in the Skanda-purana a fantastic 
story of the anti-Brahmin activities of Kumarapála after-he became a 
Jaina, so that the Brahmins in desperation went to and obtained succour 
from the mythical hero Hanumana of the Ra@mdyana, who presented 
the Brahmins with a talisman which was enough to destroy Anahila- 
pātaka. - Naturally Kumaárapála after this disaster was thoroughly 
chastened and returned to the orthodox fold.!** : 
A slightly different story is found in a Vaishnava work called Sam- 
pradaya-pradipa, written by one Gadadhara in A.D. 1554. It begins 
with the following verses from Padma-purüna (Uttara Khanda, vv. 50-51) 
utpanná Drávide bhakti vriddhim. Karnatake gala 
kachit kachit Maharashtre Gürjjare pralayam gata 
The story is then recorded as to how Hemachandra was defeated in a 
débate by Devaprabodha Bhattacharya and condemned to death. Kumara- 
pala thereafter was reconverted to the Hindu fold.!** These stories are 
obviously the outpourings of diseased minds of a decadent period, and 
‘the vituperations embellished with absurd anecdotes are not worthy of 
any further consideration. aaa 
. The only othet Chaulukya king who is accused of religious bigotry 
Ws Ajayapala. Merutunga states that he demolished many Jaina temples 
and tortured several highly placed Jaina officers. But we have already 
Shown that these accusations of Merutunga are probably baseless. One 
Jaina author goes so far as to say that one Vardhamüna, a Jaina monk, 
. Was the ornament of the courts of Kumarapala and Ajayapala, and 
brightened both these courts by his disquisitions on Jaina doctrines." : 
— —. These are the only known allegations of intolerance against the 
- Chaulukya monarchs. But the spread of Jainism during this period = 
5 an eloquent testimony of the general spirit of toleration of the = 
a It has been shown that the Jainas received royal patronage and | 
5 from the kings as early as the days of Mülaraja I; they also depend- 
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ed upon the Hindu kings to settle matters of Es dispute amongst 
them, at least twice during the Chaulukya period. With Kumarapala 
Jainism became the dominating creed of the realm but under the wise 
and, catholic direction of Hemachandra, the spread of Jainism was not 
attended with any unhealthy rivalry between the Hindus and the 
Jainas. The only restriction the Hindus had to suffer during this 
period was that they were not allowed to offer animal sacrifices during 
some festivals. Modern conscience would not probably support such 
a measure on the grounds of individual's right of liberty of action in 
matters of religion, though the great Maurya Emperor is still famous 
for having enacted practically similar legislations. As for Hemachandra 
and Kumarapala's introduction of ‘prohibition’ of drinking, one is 
glad to find the country of Hemachandra has again introduced prohibi- 
tion in the teeth of public opposition. Thus it cannot be said that 
the Hindus of Gujarat had too much to complain of during the reign 
of Kumarapala. A typical attitude of mind in respect of religious 
matters during this period, is we believe shown by the Chitorgadh ins- 
ciption of Kumarapàla, which records the king's visit to a Saiva temple 
on which occasion he made some donations to the temple. The inscrip- 
tion which practically opens with several appropriate verses in praise 
of Siva, under the names of Sarva, Mrida, and Samidhe$vara, was com- 
posed by one Ramakiirtti, who was the chief of the Digambaras.!7* 
The Brahmin Some$vara, on the other hand, was loud in the praise 
of his Jaina patron Vastupala who employed the poet to compose several 
Girnar inscriptions and an inscription in the temple of Neminatha on 
Abu. Vastupala himself was a man singularly free from any commu- 
nal prejudice. His donations as well as that of his brother Tejahpala’s 
to Hindu temples were many and generous, as have been noted already, 


and regarding Vastupala, Someévara states that at Devapattana Vastupala 


worshipped Somanatha.!7° This worship of Siva, hardly in conformity 
with the orthodox Jaina doctrines, 


is, we have already seen, ascribed to 
Hemachandra. However Someévara is not the only author to make this 
Statement which is also admitted by Jinaharsha, and practically by 
Amarachandra, who, we have seen, has called Vastupala a Saiva, while 
pete the great minister's martial qualities.1®° Evidently therefore 
E I Pe io sun co sek salvation 
conn: Sulll Ne Gamba E precibed by any relig 
I pou l $ not condemned by any Jaina teacher 
during his life or after his death. Another. rich Jaina merchant of the 
period, namely Jagadu, is also known to have prayed to a Hindu god 
for the boon of a son, and this fact is also recorded by his Jaina bio- 
grapher without any Comment." It is evident therefore that such 
practices were neither infrequent nor censured during this period, 
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Relation. between the Indians and the Muslims s 
For the purpose of the present discussion the word Indian has been 


used so as to include both the Hindus and the Jainas under the same 
term; and, as all the Muslims during this period were foreigners who 
came from various Islamic countries, the term Muslim would be the 
most appropriate to indicate the various Islamic nationalities as a com- 
munity. The phrase ‘Hindu-Muslim relation’ has a peculiar connota- 
= gon in modern India, which renders it absolutely unapplicable to this 
period, because the problem as it is understood to-day did not exist 
at that. time. 
We have seen that during this period several times the Muslims 
came with hostile intentions and wrought havoc in the country till it 
was finally conquered by them. But also during the same period many 
Muslims came and lived in Gujarat for varying periods and followed 
peaceful avocations such as trade. It is to the great credit of the Indians 
that they never confused betv.cen the two types of Muslims, and while 
trying their utmost to drive away the invaders, they offered the Muslim 
traders warm hospitality and every facility to prosecute their religion. 
Whenever there was an exception to this civilised custom the kings came 
out in support of the oppressed foreigners of alien faith. Thus 
Muhammad ‘Ufi, the celebrated Muslim historian relates an anecdote 
which shows that incited by some Parsis, some Hindus at Cambay 
destroyed a mosque in that port and killed eighty Muslims. A Muslim 
survivor thereupon went to the capital where he managed to place his 
petition in the just hands of Siddharaja. To judge for himself, the 
king immediately started for Cambay where he arrived in disguise, and 
after making the necessary enquiries returned to the capital within 
the shortest possible time. On his return Siddharaja appraised his 
Ministers of the whole fact in the case and declared that he had to go 
himself personally as a difference in religion was involyed. He then 
affirmed that it was his duty to see that all his subjects were afforded 
Such protection as would enable them to live in peace and practice their 
religion. Siddharāja then punished the offenders, and gave the Muslims 
one lac of Balotras to rebuild their mosque. He also gave the Khatib 
four articles of dress which were preserved in the mosque when ‘Ufi 
Visited it. Commenting on this episode, ‘Ufi sincerely declares that “he 
had "never heard a story to be compared with this."!5? As 'Ufi states 
that he had once come to Cambay, most probably he picked up the 
anecdote ime that city, where it was unlikely to be forgotten between 
à Siddharaja’s reign and ‘Ufi’s visit in the next century. — ) 
ds p acts of graceful toleration are not jeu e. ae s s 
= ‘carn form the Jagaduchartta that, that rich merchant naq q 
(nasiti) built for the use of the Muslims." The famous Veraval 
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inscription of Arjunadeva records that the part of the expenses for 4 
grant to a mosque was paid by an Indian named Raja (kula) Chahada, 
This inscription also shows that the Panchakulas and the chief of the 
Pasupata sect, who was probably the chief priest at the temple of 
Somanatha, readily gave permission to a Muslim from Hormuz to acquire 
land in Somanatha-pattana to build a mosque (mijigiti-dharmasthána), 
It is well known that almost all the Chaulukya inscriptions are dated 
in the Vikrama era, but an exception was made in favour of this Muslim 
merchant from Hormuz undoubtedly out of respect for the religious 
susceptibility of the latter. As a result we find in the Veraval inscrip- 
tion that the date is first recorded in the Muslim era (Rasula-Mahamada- 
sampat 662) which is followed by the Vikrama cra.!*! 

But the greatest proof of the tolerant spirit of the Indians is supplied 
by an Arabic inscription of 24th Rabi I, 445 A.H. (15th July 1053 A.D.) 
found in a mosque in Ahmedabad, and the extant part of the inscrip- 
tion records that a mosque was erected on that day./5? Thus we see 
that two decades after Sultan Mahmid had invaded and plundered 
Gujarat where he committed. such outrages against the faith of a people 
that his conduct will be always censured by all right thinking men, the 
religion which Sultin Mahmüd professed found peaceful asylum in that 
very country. 

It was practically during this period that al-Beruni was travelling in 
India and a passage from his justly celebrated work on India is often 
quoted to prove the narrow mindedness, want of receptivity and other 


shortcomings of the Indians of the period. The most damaging accusa- 


tion contained in the above-mentioned passage is the following: “We 
can only say, foily 


1 is an illness for which there is no medicine, and the 
Hindus believe that there is no country but theirs, no nation like theirs, 
no kings like theirs, no religion like theirs, no science like theirs. They 
are haughty, foolishly vain, self-conceited, and stolid.” Al-Beruni then 
proceeds to record his grievance that the Indians did not easily com- 
municate their knowledge to foreigners, obviously forgetting the source 
from which he derived his knowledge of Indian metaphysics, science and 
other branches of learning. Before, however, proceeding to judge the 
Indians of this period on the testimony of al-Beruni, it is necessary sa 
pote iel that great Muslim scholar stated in the merece immediately 
preceeding the one which has been quoted above. “Mahmid,” says 
al-Beruni, “utterly ruined the Prosperity of the country, and performed 
there wonderful exploits, by which the Hindus became Wes atoms of dust 
aes in all directions, and like a tale of old in the méuth of the 
Noui para lupe dish. of cane he mon mse 
aes ed Tu ims. This is the reason, too, why Hindu 
iow situs la ay from those parts of the country conquered 

Places which our hands cannot reach, to Kashmir 
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Benares, and other places. And there the antagonism between them and 
all foreigners receives more and more nourishment both from political 
and religious sources.” "99 i 
From the passage just quoted only one conclusion is possible, namely 
that smarting under the relentless vicious raids of Sultān Mahmūd 
directed against their religion with diabolical ferocity, the Indians sought 
refuge in an emphatic form of patriotism when confronted with a subject 
of the same Sultan, as al-Beruni was. Al-Beruni naturally mistook the 
patriotism of the Indians as bad manners as he was perfectly entitled to 
do, but it is strange that having with his usual acumen discerned the 
cause of the Indians’ behaviour he failed to establish a link between the 
two and ascribed the petulance of the Indians to an inborn peevishness. 
Probably for the time being his keen intellect was obfuscated by a justifi- 
able pride of being a member of the victorious race, which prevented 
him from realising that any assumption of superiority by him, would, 
on that one account only, render him more odious to any patriotic 
Indian. Stil al-Beruni was never molested physically, lived in the land 
for several years, and was helped by the Indian scholars to acquire 
sufficient knowledge of all branches of learning then in vogue in India, 
to make his name famous as an erudite scholar ever since. 

Here it may be fruitless, but instructive to speculate the possible 
fate of a man in al-Beruni’s position at that period in any other country 
than in India. There would be small chance, indeed, for such a man’s 
survival, unprotected in a country which so recently and so many times 
had been so cruelly spoliated by his king, let alone that man’s chance 
of increasing his store of knowledge by a peaceful prolonged stay 
during which he were to receive opportunities to follow a systematic 

. Course of study in all branches of knowledge. 
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CHAPTER XVI | 
Social Life 


In ancient India, hardly any distinction was made between the 
social life of the people from their religious life. The procedure of 


life to be followed by the four castes, prescribed in the Gr?Ayasütras 
and the Dharmasásiras, included all the religious and social rites a man | 
was expected to follow during his life. The daily programme a man | 
was expected to follow was also laid down. It is well known, however, 


that much of the subject matter of the Dharmasastras, such as marriage, 
inheritance etc., to-day come under the personal law of the Hindus, 
and those aspects of the society which governed the private life of a 
man have been discussed in this chapter. The following discussion also 
includes descriptions of food, dress, games, and amusements. 


Caste 


The caste system has always been a peculiar feature of the Hindu | 
society. For our period we learn from the Kirlikaumud? that after 
Vastupala was appointed the governor of Cambay he ‘stopped, by 
constructing platforms, the promiscuous mingling of all castes in shops | 
where the whey of curd was sold.' Thus we sce that the state was 
enforcing the rules of the Sastras relating to the rigours of the caste 
distinction. The mingling of the castes however probably was confined 
to the upper three or four of them. For in the DN we come across 
ee words ‘khikkhir? and ‘jhajjhar? explained by Hemachandra as 
Dumbadinam Sparsa-partharartha chihnayashtih’, and ‘Chaydaladinam 
sparsa-parih@rartha chihna-yashtil’ Now, Fa-hien describing the condi- | 
tion of the Chandalas in the 5th century A.D. stated: “When they | 
(Chandalas) enter the gate of a city or a market place, they strike a piece 
of wood to make themselves known, so that men avoid them, and do not 
come Into contact with them”. Though Hemachandra has not 
explained what he meant by 'chihna-yasht?, it seems that the peculiar 
names of the sticks were derived from the sounds emitted by striking 
them so that people might learn of the presence of their bearers, whose 
touch was to be avoided. Evidently the custom observed by Fa-hien 
continued to be practised in Gujarat at least upto the 13th century A.D. 


Inheritance | 


* 
= 


Two documents in the Lekhapaddhati > "E ; Lra- 
; vidhi, both dated V.S. 1988, E P ibhaigepo 


ee heck > illustrate the mode of division of property 
alter the father's death. From the existence of the documents it is 
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evident that it was considered necessary to execute a deed to render the 
division of the property valid. This authentication of a partition by a 
document (called wibhagapatra) is sanctioned by both Narada and 
Brihaspati.* 

We learn from the first of the two Vibhangapatravidhis in the LP 
that the brothers in order to divide the property and separate them- 
selves had first to pay from the deceased’s property his debts, taxes if 
any due, and dues payable to god (deva-sambandhi deya) by which is 
probably meant the expenses in connection with the $raddha ceremony 
of the deceased. Any other debts due cither to a relation or to a 
creditor was also to be paid off. This shows that the property was to 
be made free of all charges before the partition could take place. 

Having paid off the debts the remaining property, including all 
sorts of movables and immovables such as jewels, ornaments, cash, lands, 
chattel, corns, household utensils, agricultural implements, furniture, 
and worthy and unworthy objects (gha[ifam agha[itam) were to be 
divided, by four old relatives of the family. In the present case the 
| deceased was survived by four sons and a widow, hence the property 
| was to be divided into five equal parts one part being for the widow. 
The right of a widow to a share which was equal to that enjoyed by a 
| son was admitted by Yājñavalkya and Mitra Miéra but denied by 
| Vijfiane$vara, from which it appears that Gujarat was not at that time 

governed by the Mitakshara school of law. 

| The Vibhangapatravidhi then provides that if at the time of the 
death of the father one son or daughter remained unmarried, then the 
inheritors would have to deduct an equal amount from each of the five 
shares, so that the total might be sufficient to defray the marriage 
| expenses, and this amount was to be kept in deposit with the mother, 
š that is the widow mentioned above. Now, the provisions in the 
: smritis relating to the expenses of marriage of unmarried sisters is some- 
3 What conflicting. Manu, Katyayana, and Yájüavalkya? state that the 
: brothers should get their unmarried sisters married by giving them one 
fourth share of the deceased father’s property. Mitra Misra in the 
Viramitrodaya interpretes Yajiavalkya’s verse to mean that not one 
fourth of the property, but enough to cover the marriage expenses of 
the sister was to be paid by the brothers, while in the Mitakshara the 
Same verse of Yajfiavalkya is explained to mean that the unmarried 
Sister is to get one fourth of what she would have got if she were a 
male. Hence this provision of the Vibhangapatravidhi is also against, 
the Mitakshara and more in conformity with the Viramitrodaya, | In 
One respect however it differs from all the smrvitis, namely, it PIQUE 
that even the mother along with her sons will have to pay an pine 

Share for the marriage expenses of her unmarried ee de 
mitis, including even that of Yajñavalkya who specifically provides a 
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mothers were entitled to share equally with their sons, put the burden 
of the expenses of the daughter's marriage on the sons alone. But 
the provision in the Vibhangapatravidhi is more logical, for. since the 
mothers were to enjoy equal rights with their sons, it was only natural 
that they would be under equal obligations. ° 

The Vibhangapatravidhi then provides that after partition the 
mother might elect to live with any of her sons who was directed to 
treat her as he would a goddess. After her death one of her sons 
were to perform the various funeral rites mentioned in detail; the son 
who performed these rites was to receive his mother’s share of the 
property. If an unmarried daughter survived her mother her marriage 
portion—already deducted—was to be made over to one of the brothers, 
who according to the four elderly relatives appeared to be the 
reliable and honest. 

The Vibhangapatravidhi then states that each brother, after the 
partition was complete, could invest his share in business and enjoy 
the income, or spend the capital, but the brothers are particularly 
forbidden, on no account, to quarrel amongst themselves, 
no reason to do so seeing that ‘even water was not allowed to one from 
a pond belonging to other’. This solemn warning leads one to- suspect 
that litigation after parütion was not unknown. However, the docu- 
ments proceeds to state that the only relation subsisting after the parti- 
tion would be that they (the brothers) were to be affected only by the 
impurity caused by the birth or death in another brother's family. 

The concluding part of the Vibhangapatravidhi is somewhat obscure 
but it seems to record that in order to prevent any fraudulent activity 
by any of the brothers an agreed official referre (da@vapita-rahksh@pala) 
Was to be appointed by a separate deed. 

Another smaller document in the LP, also dated V.S. 
the provisions for the division of the dea 
sons, when apparently there was no 
sister.* 


most 


as there was 


1288, records 
d father’s: property among two 
surviving mother or unmarried 


Partition of property during father's lifetime 
Unfortunately there is no do 


cument to illustrate the partition of 
Property between father and the 


RE D sons during the former's lifetime, a 
process which is approved by the smritis. The only pertinent document 


which shows this aspect of the relation between father and the sons is 
= receipt (sva-hastaksharani) dated V.S, 1288 which a son issues in 


g borrowed from the latter the Sum of 500 
the receipt that should there be any divi- 
» the son who has borrowed —if by the time 
the amount—will receive 500 drammas less 
rs from the language ‘yady-aham sva-pituh 
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parsuad-bhagar graliisyami', that there might be a partition of the pro- 
perty during the life time of, the father. XE 
f "It is interesting to note that even in a receipt issued by a son in 
] respect..of money received from his father, provision was made for the 
á signatures of a security and witnesses. This was probably intended to safe- 
| guard the. interests of the other brothers should the father have died 
Ka before partition. It may be noted that the son did not have to pay any 
: interest to his faher for the sum lent, though he made it clear. that he 
took money from his father for the purpose of setting up a money lend- 
ing business. 


— Funeral ceremony 


In the -Vibhangapatravidhi, mentioned above, details are given 
regarding the funeral ceremonies a dutiful son was expected to perform 
for the benefit of his dead mother's soul in order to qualify himself as the 
inheritor of her property. The following funeral ceremonies are men- 
tioned : : 
d. Ourdhadehikakriyá, which was undoubtedly the chief ceremony 
where oblations of rice and water were offered to the dead soul. 
` 2. Ekadaía-dvadasüha-prabhritika. : "These. probably included the 
ceremonies which the son was expected to perform each day up to. the 
twelfth after his mother's death. £35 


— This probably meant that a light was to be placed in memory of the 
* dead soul at the end of every month, but with special ceremony at. the 
end of six months and a year, when special funeral oblations were offered. 

d Navaha-paksha-mása-tripakshadi-kriyà. It probably means that 
à certain. funeral ceremony was to be performed at the end of every 
ninth day, fortnight, month and the three fortnights.: It is particularly 
mentioned that these ceremonies were to be performed according to the 
Usages current in one’s family. I 
i After reciting the names of the ceremonies given above the docu- 
ment states that the son who desired to get his mother's property must 
à Perform these ceremonies with due respect for the departed soul and 2d 
= * manner so that everyone might know that he has performed the. cere- 
monies. It is evident that it was considered. obligatory to feed the 


. TPAUves on those occasions. 


@rriage and the re-marriage of widows. YES "asss 
rom what has been stated above it will be evident that it was the 
9f the father to give his daughter in marriage. Failing the father 
€ duty devolved on the mother and, failing her, on the brotes h- it 
egarding the re-marriage of widows it may be said that ee re 
“ars that such re-marriage was permissible it cannot be called custo- 
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š mary. A very famous case of the re-marriage of a widow is the marriage 

of Vastupala and Tejahpala’s parents. That Kumaradevi, the mother 
of Vastupāla and Tejahpāla was a child widow whom ASaraja—the | 
fathér of Vastupala and Tejahpala—married at the request of his pre- | 
ceptor Haribhadra Sūri is now taken to be a historical fact.!? It is also 
known from the Jagaducharita, that Jagadu desired -to re-marry his 
young widow daughter to a suitable groom, for which he asked the 
permission of his relatives before arranging a match. All but two widowed | 
relations of Jagadu gave permission; however, two widow ladies, relations | 
of Jagadu, objected to the re-marriage of his daughter, unless Jagadu | 
] 


arranged for their re-marriage also. This remonstration by the two 
widowed ladies of the family had the desired result, Jagadu was over- 
taken with remorse at having been partial to his daughter’s distress when 
he had neglected his other relations in the same plight, and thereafter 
he gave up all idea of the re-marriage of his widow daughter.'' This 
example from the Jagaducharita seems to indicate that though re- 
marriage of widows was permissible during the period, in actual practice 
such re-marriage was rare and not only was the custom gradually dying 
out but it was being actually condemned. Thus Hemachandra makes 
Vasupüjya condemn the re-marriage of women in the following language: 
"What dharma is there of those women who marry again in case of five 
calamities".? The five calamities undoubtedly are the husband's death, 
impotency, long.continued absence from home, adoption of a monastic 
life, or becoming an outcaste as provided in the Nárada-smriti; Kautilya 
/ also provides dissolution of marriage on the initiative of the wife on 

practically similar grounds. As for Hemachandra's statement quoted 

above, we shall see later that it does not mean that during his time I 

women re-married on all the ñve contingencies, though it is likely that | 

remarriage of widows had not become obsolete during his time. | 


Divorce 


In the Lekhapaddhat 
(permission of divorce 


for the husband was forbidden to show his face again to his‘former wife. 
Both the parties to the divorc 


€ were Mers, and i s that the 
Dhaukanapatra records a very t appear. 


eariy instance of the custom of divorce 
er c 


astes in Gujarat, where disputes con- 
allv 


settled by the. panchayels, or. caste 
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assemblies, and the ground upon which such divorce is most commonly 
| granted is the mutual consent of the husband and wife, the former 
granting the latter a char chilli or letter of release. The Bombay High 
Court however does not recognise the authority of the caste assembly to 
declare a marriage void or to permit a woman to marry another person 
without the consent of the husband and have convicted of bigamy women 
remarrying without the consent of the first husband, but with the per- 
mission of the caste.'? 

It may be noted here that though the Dharmasastras, and Manu in 
particular, have held Hindu marriages to be indissoluble, divorce was 
sanctioned by Kautilya (III, 3), in cases where there was mutual anti- 
pathy between husband and wife, (barashpararn dveshan moksha). who 
had not been married according to the forms sanctioned by the religion 
(amoksho dharma-vivahanam ibid). That is Kautilya contemplates 
divorce in the case of the four lower forms of marriage. Probably in the 
instance we have cited above, the parties being Mers, the marriage which 
was dissolved had not taken place according to the higher forms of 
marriage. We however give below two examples, one from the 
: Prabandhachintamani, and the other from the R@jatarangint which show 

that divorce in the higher societies were probably not absolutely for- 
bidden if both the parties were willing. - 


PEN, PERI eC ITE 


wrt: Le aa 


Standard of morality 
Before considering the standard of morality; it is interesting to note 

here some observations of Hemachandra regarding some professions and 
men of certain castes. Of the physicians, a character in his Trishashtisa- 
lahapurushacharita says (I, i, v. 533, Tr. 1, 53): “Like a courtesan, you 
never glance even at a friend even though sick, even though asking, unless 
you are paid”. ° 

sada sastutam-apy-drlam-api prarthakam-apy-aho 

vesya iva vind dravyam yitam nā kshanapi pasyatha. 
But more sweeping is Hemachandra’s criticism of the morals and con- 
ducts of the Brahmins, merchants, women, and princes: 

Brühmana-jfiatir-advishto Vanig-játir-avafichakah 

priyajattr-anirvyaluh śarīrī cha niramayah š 

vidvan dhani guny-agarvah strijanas-ch-apachapalak 

rajapulrah su-charitrah prayena hi na drisyate St 
(A Brahmin's relatives free from animosity, a merchant who 1s not deceit 
ful, a lover, who is not jealous, a body free from disease, a learned s 
Who is rich, a meritorious person free from pride, a woman who is a 
; "ekle, and a prince with good morals—these are 5 cum Ce 
hash isalakapurushacharita, I, i, vv. 743-44). Elsewhere 1n ae a r i 
vork (T, ü, v. 30, Tr. 88) it is said that, “heroism must not be shov y 
“merchant, even though he is heroic". 
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It is well known that the standard of sexual morality amongst the 
Hindus has always been very high and the ladies were most jealous of 
their chastity and reputation. A good example is furnished by a docu- | 
ment in the LP which though dated V.S. 802 is undoubtedly valid for 
the period under review. This document called Ny@yavada is a judge- 
ment delivered in a case where a Brahmin lady had been unjustly 
defamed.!* It appears that some unnamed rascal (pisuna) had Spread 
the lie that a certain Brahamana’s wife kept company with a paramour, 
This news infuriated the virtuous lady who thereupon approached the 
court and there before a!l the judges swore on her family honour that 
she had been always chaste in deed, talks, and mind. The judges there- 
upon declared that as there was no witness there could be no punish- 
ment. It appears that if her guilt could be proved she would have been 
punished according to the Smriti laws and on the other hand if she 
could bring adequate witness her maligner would be punished under 
the sections of Vakpaurushya. 

Merutunga however relates two incidents which show that in the 
highest society the standard of morality was rather loose. Thus we learn | 
that Lavanaprasada’s wife, that is Viradhavala's mother, named Madana- | 
rajni, after her sister’s death went to her 


brother-in-law’s house and 
becoming his grihini started living with the said brother-in-law as man | 
and wife. This lady had also t 


: aken with her, her son by Lavanaprasada | 
j namely Viradhavala, who at that time was a mere child. Lavanaprasada | 
4 determining to kill the -transgressor entered his house one night with 
Open sword in hand, but spying through a hole saw his rival who was 
named Devapala, refusing to take food until Viradhavala had been fed. 
This tenderness for his son assuaged the wrath of the ercat soldier who 
thereupon announced his = 


Te Ge asa z presence, and having declared to the guilty 
pair the mission which had brought him thither also explained his 


subsequent conduct and returned home after having been entertained by 
Domh Merutunga adds that Viradhavala had Does by his other 
father (apara-pitrika) called Sangana, and Chamundaraja, who later on 
became famous so!diers.17 x : É 
D ats another story of this nature regarding one king 
Story may be Siral x s S ue Gahadavala monarch, though thc 
ingly beautiful =) pa) According. to Merutunga an exceed- 

; P. maiden named Sühava learnt from an astrologer, un- 
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This anecdote of Merutunga is partly corroborated by one of a 
similar nature recorded by Ferishta, according to which the wife of due 
Raja of Uch partly succumbed to Mui'zz ud-Din bin Sam's secret promise 
to her, and proposed that she would betray her husband if the Muslim 


eneral left her the kingdom and married his daughter. Mui'zz ud-Din | 
agreed and the queen murdered her husband. But she Was soon un- H 
deceived for though Mui'zz ud-Din married her daughter, instead of E 
entrusting the base woman with the government of the country, sent i ] 
her to Ghazni.!? $ 
The opinion of scholars regarding Ferishta’s story ranges from un- i 


qualified acceptance to entire dismissal.2° The unnatural behaviour of 
the queen can however be explained if we accept Merutuüga's story that 
she was an adventuress to whom the lure of a kingdom would be an 
adequate bait to induce her to perpetrate an act of grossest treachery. 
As for Merutunga's other statement that Jayachandra married a married 
woman, it may be pointed out that it is not the only known instance of 
such extraordinary practice in ancient India. We learn from the Raja- 
farangint that Durlabha, the second king of the Karkota dynasty, fell 
in love with the wife ot a very rich merchant at whose request the king 
overcame his scruples and married that lady who later became the 
mother of Lalitáditya Muktapida.2! All that the 12th century Brahmin 
Kalhana could say in deprecating this act is summed up in one verse ou 
Chandrapida (eldest uterine brother of Muktapida): The blemish on 
his lineage was cut out by his clean virtues like the flaw of the precious 
stone, which comes from the mine, by the grinding of the touchstone ae 
For the purposes of social history it is not necessary to determine 
whether the particular anecdotes recorded by Kalhana or Merutunga is 
based upon sober history. What is significant is that neither Merutunga 
nor Kalhana,— one a jaina monk the other a Brahmin scholar,—-con- 
demns these acts which they record seemingly without any apparent aver- 
‘ion. It is possible therefore, that such acts in defiance of social laws 
by men highly placed in society were not as uncommon as we now believe 
to have been the case. At an even earlier period of Indian history we 
find a drama in which the great Gupta king Chandragupta Il, figures as 
ie hero, and is represented to have killed his brother and usurped his 
poe and married his wife. Again it may be said that die E 
Peror did not kill his brother nor did he marry his brothers widow, 
ut evidently the dramatist was mot aware that the fame of his 
hero Would, be diminiztied were he represented as having murdered his 
ther and married his widow. Undoubtedly the author has dd 
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It seems therefore, that the standard of morality in the higher 
society at least. was far from being strict. It is true that some of the 
incidents cited above happened in countries far removed from cach other 
both in time and space. But unfortunately in the absence of written 
historv it has been necessary to consider these isolated incidents. Not 
the least surprising part about these stories is the fact that the Raja- 
larangini and the Prabandhachintamani—the only history and the only 
good substitute for history written in ancient India—shou!d have record- 
ed such disgraceful stories about the distinguished men of their periods. 

In this connection it is necessary to discuss a passage from the 
Trishashtisalakapurushacharita. As Hemachandra in this passage con- 
demns several practices which at a later period may have fallen into dis- 
use, it is necessary to quote the relevant part of this lengthy speech 
which he puts in the mouth of Vasupüjya: “How is there any dharma 
in sacrificers who cause destruction of life, making sacrifice such as the 
cow sacrifice, human sacrifice, horse sacrifice et cetera? What dharma 
is there in those who created the Puranas, who relate subject matter in- 
credible, untrue and contradictory? How is there any purity (honesty) 
in Brahmanas versed in law (smártas) et cetera who wish to get other 
peoples money by false legal decisions by means of earth and water 
(ordeals) et cetera? (This is followed by a lengthy diatribe against dis- 
honest Brahmins) 

“Truthful speech never emanates from persons whose minds are 
impure from the faults, love et cetera. Likewise, what dharma is there 
of those who perform sacrificial rites of offerings and oblations of ghi et 
cetera and who build many pious works, such as tanks, wells and pools; 
of those who seek a wrong path to heavenly and e 
killing animals, of those wishing to cause contentment of ancestors by 
gifts of food to Brahmanas; of those who perform penance by making 
a purification of the womb by ghi et cetera; of those women who marry 
agam in case of five calamities, of those who talk of children begotten 
by other men on their own wives in the absence of children; of women, 
though guilty, talk of purification through the menses; of those who live 
by eating the organs of goats killed in the Soma sacrifice with the idea 
of prosperity; of those who drink wine in the Sautr 
those who eat filth and 
those who cleanse thems 
cetera; 


arthly happiness by 


amani sacrifice; of 
think themselves purified by touching cows; of 
elves from evil merely by bathing in water ct 
of those who Worship the banyan, the pippal, the myrobalan et 
a of those who think gods are pleased with an oblation burned in 
Loo M Rise who teach dharma by vows consisting of imitation of 
one of whi h © this is added a further denunciation of religious sects 

hee me the Kaulacharyas is named and another can be 


easily identified with - Ri : : 
practices.22 with the Lakulifas from the description of their 
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It is evident from the passage quoted above, that Hemachandra was $ | 
condemning many practices some of which, such as those of Lakuligas, j 


Y 
Kaulas, Aghorapanthis and Sakhibhavas, certainly existed during “his i 
time. We have also seen that widow. re-marriage was not unknown. But | 
some of his statement cannot be true for his period. For example | 
Hemachandra condemns cow sacrifice, but we have it on: the authority 
of the Muslim geographers of the period that during this time in Gujarat 
cow was held in the highest veneration and was in no wise so much as | 
molested. Some other statements however are difficult: to - reject. 4 
Hemachandra’s statement regarding drinking during Sautrámani sacri- 
fice may be true. The performance of Sautramani sacrifice during this 
period is proved by the Sautramani sacrifice mentioned in the Sevadi Ë 
inscription of Ratnapala (EL XI. 304). Many smritis prohibited drinking i 
by Brahmins even during the Sautramani sacrifice; however some smyilis Š 
made an exception to sura (malted rice) taken during the Sautramani [ 
sacrifice, and it is quite likely that some dishonest Brahmins under the š 
“guise of a sacrifice satisfied their thirst for spirituous liquor. Similarly 
purifying a woman ravished by a Mlechchha is. sanctioned. by (Devala;) 
and Yajnavalkya, Vasishtha and Parasara declare that a (unchaste) 
Woman become pure after her monthly period. Hemachandra we have 
seen condemns both these practices. In support of the view that these 
practices were followed during Hemachandra’s time it may be pointed 
riti in the Smyttisamuch- 
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measures against adultery. And we find in the AUG SONY drama Moha- 
rajaparajaya Kumarapala passing the following order: Banish from the 
town, whenever apprehended, the four vices, gambling, flesh eating, 
drinking and slaughter. Theft and adultery has already been banished, 
Prostitution, not being a matter of great moment, can be ignored; nor 
does it matter if it (prostitution) remains or goes". 

It is easy to perceive that a man of the world like Kumarapala 
was well aware that he could not fight against all the evils at once and 
so preferred to tolerate the lesser of the two. However we learn from 
the Prakrit DuvyaSrayakavya that Kumarapala in his court sat surrounded 
by a few dancing girls.?* 

Regarding the institution of dancing girls and the devadásis during 
this period, the testimony of al-Beruni is quite revealing. Al-Beruni 
states: “People think with regard to harlotry that it is allowed with 
them (Indians) .. . . In reality, the matter is not as people think, but 
it is rather this, that the Hindus are not very severe in punishing 
whoredom. The fault, however, in this lies with the kings, not with the 
nation. But for this, no Brahman or priest would suffer in their idol 
temples the women who sing, dance, and play. The kings make them 
an attraction for their cities, a bait of pleasure for their subjects, for no 
other but financial reasons. By the revenues which they derive from 
the business both as fines and taxes, they want to recover the expenses 
which their treasury has to spend on the army."?? 


This statement of al-Beruni is entirely corroborated by the provi- 


sions in the Arthasastra where it was laid down that the prostitutes had 


to pay as royal share 1/15th part of their monthly gains and besides 
were liable to be heavily fined in cases of specified offences;*° if some one 
committed an offence against them, they 
fines so that the result in both the Cases meant an income to the treasury 
as alleged by al-Beruni. It is possible therefore that when Kumarapala 
specifically mentioned that he would tolerate prostitution, he might have 
had the income from the prostitutes in view. As the drama Moharāja- 
parajaya Was written by Yasochandra, a devout Jaina and probably 
a minister of Kumarapala’s successor Ajayapála, the statement ‘of 


Kumarapala as given above cannot be dismissed as the figment of 
imagination on the part of a dramatist. 


~ A great French historian once wrote; 
destroyed from without unless it has first 
no empire is conquered by a foreign foe 
suicide. And a society or civilisation per 
when it has ceased to understand its own 
1t were, become a Stranger to the do 
formerly. grew up.” Studied from this 
from the Trishashtisalakapurushacharita 


also had to pay even heavier 


“In general, no civilization is 
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so far as the fighting qualities alone were concerned the Muslims were Bom 
not so superior to the Hindus as their total subjugation of north India 
indicates. Hence the cause of the defeat of the Hindus must be sought 
in their decaying social system. If however we believe Hemachandra ` 
we find a society where some mcaningless religious rites had taken the 
place of real religion, some incredible Puranas were considered to be 
good substitutes for the ancient religious texts, (we should not forget 
that Hemachandra was making this accusation in one of the most 
elaborate mythology ever written in India) greedy Brahmins under the 
guise of dispensing law were enriching themselves, women were taking 
advantage of easy penances, and the Brahmins were drinking under the 
pretence of performing a Vedic sacrifice. If we take this picture of the 
Indian society as substantially true on the eve of the Muslim invasion, 
itis not difficult to understand why no resistance could ever be success- n 
fully offered against the Muslims once the Indian field army was defeated. E 
The slothful Indian society busy with its worldly gains and physical 
pleasures relied entirely on its professional soldiers for defence. Once 
that army was gone the Indian socicty could no longer defend the 
country against the Central Asians. We should not however draw too 
dark a picture of the Indian society of the period, for it is a matter of 
history that though Muslims subjugated India and converted a large 
number of Indians the soul of India remained mainly untouched and 
Hinduism survived centuries of oppression. This shows that though the 
facade of Hinduism may have become dilapidated and its ruling 
class become degenerate at this period, her heart was throbbing with 
unexpected life and vigour. 
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Slavery 
Slavery as a recognised institution existed in India from very early 
times"! For the period under review we come across four documents 
in the LP, all dated V.S. 1288 and dealing with the sale of female slaves. 
The first two documents are called ‘Dasipatravidhi’ while the third and 
the fourth are classified under the head ‘Svayam-agala-dastpatravidht ^ 
The first document—like the rest of them—is the deed of sale of a 
slave-girl (dast-vikraya-patra). It is stated in the document that having 
attacked a foreign state one Rana@-Sri-Pratapasimha had captured and 
š brought a fairlooking sixteen year old girl called Panuti, and after having 
informed the Pafichamukhanagara, she was being offered for sale ar ie 
Tossing of the four roads with grass on her head. One Aradhana pun 
Chased her from Rand-Sr7 Pratüpasimha on a payment of 504 Me 
ammas, having proclaimed the fact of purchase throughout ES m) 
° duty of the slave girl in the buyers house is then Bee E eus 
sists of the following: cutting (vegetables), pu a EN d 
Caring the floor (with cow dung), sweeping, bringing uel, we 
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cetera, throwing away human excreta (of her master’s family) milking 
the cow, buffalo and the goat, churning the curd and carrying the 
buttermilk to the field, field works such as bringing grass (ie. fodder, 
charianayanadikam), weeding and cutting. grass et cetera, and other 
household works (grihakarma), and the slave girl was to perform all her 
tasks in a candid manner. The purchaser in return was to provide her 
with food clothings et cetera according to the prevailing custom and 
his capacity. While the slave girl would be working in her master’s 
house, if her father, brother or husband, by virtue of their wealth inter- 
xupted in ber duty, the purchaser would (be at liberty) to tic, molest, 
*» sirike her cruelly, and re-employ her in her tasks as set torth above. 
Wi being tortured the slave girl ever committed suicide by throwing her- 
self into a well et cetera, she would be reborn as a she-ass, bitch or a 
chandali, and in that case (i.e. suicide) the buyer would have to perform 
te penance of bathing in the Ganges. The Rakshapala and the citizens 
Wold see that the above-mentioned clauses were fulfilled, for which 
purpose Rana Pratapasimha and the four Rakshabalas mentioned below 
signed this document. (This is followed by the writer’s name) 

The second Dastpatra gives us the interesting information that when 
Mahamandale$vara Ranaka Sri-Viradhavaladeva had attacked Maha- 
rashtra a man had brought back a fair looking girl as captive. As 
instead of giving proper names of the seller or buyer this document 
employs the word “amuka” it seems that many slave girls were brought 
on that occasion and this form was drafted to be used as and when 
required by substituting the proper names in each case. It also appears 
that either the girl was being sold through an agent or was being sold 
to the creditor (Dhanika) by the borrower (hastaddharanika) for the 
sum ‘of 60 drammas. The duty of the slave girl in her master's house 
would be, cutting, pulverizing, sweeping, cooking, smearing, et cetera, 
field work and threshing (the grain) et cetera, and all otner kinds of 
work. Even if she were to be sold or given away as a gift to some other 
person she were to perform her (above mentioned) duties without any 
Be Ehe committed theft or misbehaved in any other 
1 ne ouse she was to be severely put to task. The 
| rest of the provisions are practically simil xcept 
r that instead of the RN ues ar to the previous one exce 
guarantors of the deed. It i: t RS Pour add amea onae oe 
Kg ated to nrg ee lay also be noted that Pafichamukhanagaras 
A ° informed in this document probably as the 
girl was not being so'd at a public place. ` 
nu A p C a reyn agata das patravidhi, differs materially 
daughter of one Princess Pus m > girl aged ten, named SEM 

Sada, had arrived from the village Siranara 
tty of Mahitata in the east, which (country) had 


been visi / i x 
been visited by a famine consequent to a Muslim invasion and plunder, 
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go that the agitated citizens and the cultivators had left the country 
and she was left stranded as all her relations on her father’s side as well 
as her husband's had started. begging. Though she begged for only a 
mouthful of rice at every household and at every village (on her way) 
she had become extremely emaciated due to want of food, and had 
become dirty with a rag on, being forced to pass her nights in temples 
and monasteries, (and) with unkempt hairs, frightened, the girl Sampürr 
looked on all sides and puzzling in her mind over what to do, where 
to go, where to stay, and who would be her owner approached .every 
house and said, ^My lord! I am an orphan. Will you have me as a 
slave?" Thus, one day she arrived at a certain village, and falling 
at the feet of one Chahada said with folded hands: “I have come 
voluntarily, please engage me as a slave and save me from this terrible 
famine. I shall, according to your order and as long as I live, work 
as your slave, and shall perform the duties of cutting, pulverizing, 
sweeping, fetching the drinking water, smearing (the rooms) with cow dung, 
throwing away the human excreta, (and) all (other) household duties 
and outside works such as cultivation, other field works and threshing 
et cetera, (and shall perform all these tasks) with zest, during all the 
three seasons of rain, winter and summer, thoroughout the day and 
night; untiringly and without talking back I shall carry out your orders. 
You will have to give me (in return) according to your capacity only 
food, dress and sandals. What more shall I want?" Having declared 
this at the crossing of the four roads before men of the four castes she 
became the slave of Chahada. Still Chahada to satisfy himself made 
her declare as follows: “If I, so long as I live, while employed as a 
slave in your house or in any other house, commit theft, seeing a vacant 
D room appropriate some article, or finding that begging had become easier 
p go elsewhere, or mix with cheats rascals or your enemies, or in my 
youth being tempted by some men leave you, then om the strength of 
this deed you will catch me by my hairs, bind me and again set me to 
Work as a slave. I shall always throughout the night and day carry 
Out the orders of your relatives. If ever, out of wickedness I refuse i. 
Perform my duty, when ordered to do so, then you will punish me 
: kicking and beating with sticks and (may even) torture (me) w en 
(for which) you my lord will remain as free from guilt as if OR vee 
been absent. I declare to all that should I die under torture ü A 
Mentioned) it will have been brought about by my own fun dco I 
And your family shall be absolved by bathing in the Gangs Bae 
"amit suicide by jumping into a well or pond or by Beatty ad 
ae Count of pregnancy (udarabadha) you my lord will be Be Garten 
Only (have to perform the penance of) bathing fare oung girl 
X recording this declaration and recital of woe a oa bac of 
deed states that for the present purpose of recording à 
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perpetual bondage the Panchamukhanagara and some Brahmins were 
informed. There were five witnesses to this document. | 

The last of the four documents is an abridged version of the third. | 
lt also a shows a destitute girl accepting slavery as she could find no 
other means of subsistence. The only important addition in this docu- 
ment is that the features of the girl are described in some detail, and her 
duties among others include cooking, cleaning the gutters (kala) and 
a reservoir of water. It is also particularly mentioned that she could 
be sold, given away as gift, mortgaged or sent overseas. 

It is apparent therefore that a slave could be acquired by capture, 
purchase, gift, mortgage, and as we learn from the Vibhangapatravidhi, 
by inheritance as well; also slave could be acquired if some one volun- 
teered to become a slave. All these methods are in accordance with the 
smrilis; for example, Manu speaks of seven kinds of slaves, namely, one 
captured in battle, one who becomes so for food, one born in the house 
(Le. of a female slave), one bought, one given as a gift, one inherited, 
and one who becomes so for paying off a fine or judicial decrcee.?* 
| Among other smritikaras Yajñavalkya gives the most elaborate treat- 
ment on slavery. He quotes Narada who distinguishes between an 
ordinary servant (bhritaka) and a slave (dasa), by pointing out that whiie 
the former might only be called upon to do pure work, a dasa will 
have to do impure work such as cleaning the entrance to the house, 
filthy pits, the road, dunghill heaps, human excreta and performing 
personal service to the master if he so desires?! Hemachandra in the 
Trishashtsalakapurushacharita assigns the following duties to a maid 
servant: threshing, grinding, carrying water, sweeping the house, smear- 
ing the house (with cow dung) et cetera. (Tr. HI 248) Evidently thc 
slaves had to perform more tasks than a maid servant, including the 
impure works mentioned above which a maid-servant would not perform. 

Evidently the contracts regarding slaves were drawn up in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the smritis, and it remains to add that 
written contracts were probably necessary in the case of female slaves 
only, because according to Brihaspati, a female slave could never be 
acquired by possession without a written title (na strinàm-upab hogal 
syad vind lekhyam katharichanay?. This probably explains the absence 
in the LP of any document relating to the sale of a male slave; they 
could probably be sold and possessed without any documentary evidence 
of their acquisition. 

We have given a detailed account of these transactions for they 
record in a very vivid manner a part of the social life of those days. The 
household duties of those days, we find, differed very little from what 
they are in a village even now, as might be expected. But it need not 


HER be supposed that the slave girl alone was expected to perform all the 
enumerated tasks. These were undoubtedly recited to protect her master 
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if in future she refused to perform any duty that was not specified in the 
document. Probably the slaves had their remedies and could go to a 
court of law to enforce her master’s exactions to remain within the 
stipulated terms, so that the masters bad to protect themselves by men- 
tioning every imaginable houscho!d duty in the deed itself. Still, it 
cannot be denied that the picture presented by these documents is a dis 
mal one; first, we find a girl captured from her home in Maharashtra 
brought to Gujarat and sold to slavery. No less tragic is the fate of the 
girl who driven out of her hearth and home owing to a Muslim invasion 
an famine fails to find any shelter or food except in the temples. That 
this part of the recital is not entircly imaginary, we shall presently show. 
Then some unscrupulous person takes advantage of her miserable plight 
and binds her to terms which apparently she could hardly realise, and 
even if she realised what could she do? Society did not offer her any 
other shelter, nor was there any other means of livelihood open to her. 


Ostracism 

It is known that a person in ancient India might be ostracised for 
committing grave offences as prescribed in the smrilis. In the LP we 
find a man being ostracised by his family as he was a habitual offender, 
but no specific offence committed by him is mentioned. It seems that 
as ostracism was a scrious matter and affected his inheritance a deed had 
to be executed such as we find in the LP where it is called “Krishuqkshara- 
Ujjalakshara-vidhi’’ dated V.S. 1288. “a This ‘vidhi records a declara- 
tion made by the relations of the offender and begins by stating that one 
Pūnāka (presumably absconding) being an (habitual) evil docr, his parents 
and all his relations declare to all the inhabitants of SriPattana, 
Pattcha-mukha-Brahmanas and to the Pañcha-muhha-nagara that by this 
present declaration Pinaka is being ‘black-lettered’ (kalaksharita) so 
that henceforth for any mischief committed by the said Pinaka none of 
his relatives might be held legally responsible, and that they would not 
be punishable for his mis-deeds. Hence if Pünaka were to commit any 
crime, such as stealing from the treasury (bhandagara), assaulting, 
stealing cattle, or perceiving in the cily a beautiful Jady of Brahmana, 
Kshatriya or merchant family seduced her through a female messenger 
by tempting the lady with money, or forcibly dragged her away to 
another village or country, or cheated a foreign merchant or agent on 
the highway, or ate forbidden food, drunk prohibited drinks, E 
prohibited animals, had improper relations with females of prongs 
degree, acte against the usages of honest people, (even if T ünaka cout 
mitted any or all these crimes) even then none of his relatives ang on 
his father’s or on his mother’s side however distant, would be punishable 
by law. Only Pūnāka would be punishable for the crimes E 
by him. The above-mentioned relations of Pünaka would no longer 
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observe the penances of births and deaths for Panaka. But, if any of 
his relatives hereafter, out of affection for Pinaka secretly or openly 
provided him with food and shelter, he would be liable to be punished 
by the king. Any indirect help to Pünaka would also be met with 
punishment. If in future, forsaken by his relauions and overtaken by 
hunger and thirst and by good luck, Pūnāka wanted to return to his 
family, he should not be allowed to do so at his sweet will. In that 
case, all his people both on his father’s and on his mother’s side shall 
have to go to the court where they will have to present some gift accord- 
ing to their capacity, make the necessary declaration to the king and 
having informed the whole city, drawing up a bright-letter (wjjaldksha- 
rani) in the court of justice where Piinaka being warned by the judge 
will again declare (an assurance for his future) good conduct which 
information will have to be given to the Paricha-mukha-nagara. There- 
after, Punaka would no longer remain subject to taunts or abuse for his 
former misdeeds, for which the judge with his associates after giving him 
a warning??(?) would give him a certificate of good conduct. "That 
(bright) letter with royal seal would be given by persons appointed by 
the Dharmadhikarana to the parents of Pinaka, to save him from future 


punishments for past offences, and was to be delivered personally to the 
parents. 


This provision for ex-communicating a man is of some importance, 
for we know that in the case of those guilty of henious offences and of 
those who did not perform the necessary penances, there was a peculiar 
procedure called ghatasphota prescribed for excommunicating the 
offenders, who were thereafter treated as dead. But when the offenders 
performed the appropriate penances he again became fit to be associated 
with and would he welcomed by his relatives? Evidently the methods 
of ex-communicating a man from society had undergone some change 
and in order to have any legal effect it had to be certified by a judge. 
The reason probably was that ex-communication would involve the 
affected man in losing his right of inheritance, maintenance, and parti- 


tion so that it was necessary to have both the act as well as its with- 
drawal to be recognised by the court. 5 


Charity 


We had occasion to remark while narrating the tale of woe of a 
homeless girl who had to sale herself into Slavery as she was refused food 
and shelter though she begged from door to door, that thisewas not the 
only instance of uncharitableness known of ancient India. For, this 
attitude to beggars on the part of the householders is also graphically 

E described by Damodaragupta in his Kutfanzmalam. written in Kashmir in 
the early part of the 9th century A.D. This account strikingly corroborate 
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the testimony of the slave girl and is so quaint and lifelike that it is 
worthy of being quoted. 

In the Kuttanimatam, one Gunapilita, while opposing his friend 
Sundarasena's project of travel tried to dissuade the latter with a des- 
cription of the discomforts of a wandering life and said: “A man like 
me is naturally ashamed to press a request overmuch, but listen while I 
tell what befall the wayfarer. 

“Clad in tattered garments, dusty and travel-sore he seeks at fall of 
day where he may lay his head. 

* ‘Mother, sister, take pity on me. Do not be so cruel. Have you 
not brothers and sons whom hard necessity compe!s to roam from home. 

“I will not break your house down before I go away in the morn- 
ing; and do good people call that a house in which wayfarers do not rest 
as if they were inmates of it. 

“J will rest here but one night as best as I can, and then go on my 
way. The sun is set, where else pray can I go’. 

“With such piteous words in his mouth the wretch goes from door 
to door, and is upbraided by the housewives, who answer thus: — 

“ “My husband is not at home. Why do you prate thus? Can you 
not go to the temple? He will not take a telling. How obstinate the 
man is ?' 

“And if by good luck some man yields to repeated entreaty and 
scornfully points out a corner of the house, saying, ‘Sleep there’, then 
the wife quarrels all night with her husband and says, ‘Why have you 
given shelter to this stranger ?' 

*And her neighbour, fearing in her heart that she in her turn may 
be asked to find food and the like for the stranger, comes and condoles 
with her. 

“ ‘My dear, it is not your fault, your husband is too good natured, 
but keep a good look out, for there are rogues about. I speak as your 
friend". š 
“And after presenting himself at a hundred doors, the traveller at 
last gets a mess of porridge thrown to him by way of alms. 

“His food is at another's will; the earth is his bed and the temple 
is his resting place; such is the lot of the traveller; and for, pillow he has 
a brick".?$ : 

This vivid portrayal of a domestic scene is strikingly modern and 


does little credit to the charitable instincts of the ladies in ancient India. 


It shows however that the temples were the place where one would get 
shelter. Tlie slave girl also declared that unable to find shelter in any 
house she had to take refuge in temples and monasteries. Hence it appears 
that the temples were not only the places of worship but were charitable 
institutions as well, and at least provided homeless people with shelter. 
Probably the food which was offered to the deity every day was also 
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distributed amongst the poor. In that case when a rich man built a 
temple he fulfilled a social need. . 

It need not be supposed however that charity was entirely lacking. 
It is known that during the reign of Visaladeva there was a famine and 
the rich merchant Jagadu came forward with succour.?* This charitable 
activity of Jagadu forms the main theme of Jagaducharita, which gives 
an apparently exaggerated account of Jagadu’s charitable activities; but 
on the whole we may assume that Jagadu saved many lives during the 
famine by distributing food free from several centres. Probably the rich 
men like Jagadu or Vastupala and Tejahpala could afford to be charit- 
able. But Damodaragupta and the slave-girl describe the attitude of the 
ordinary householder who either would not or could not give food and 
shelter to a beggar. 


House 


Life in the city was undoubtedly cramped and in a gnomic poem of 
uncertain date we find the wretched plight of a houscholder related suc- 
cintly with sympathy; “Within the house is the kitchen, there the mor- 
tar, there too the crockery, there the children, there his own study. He 
has put up with all that, but. what can we say of the condition of the 
wretched householder when his wife, who to-day or to-morrow will 
present him with a new addition. to his family, must spend there her 
time of labour”.!? And Hemachandra placidly remarks that generally 
the women of the poor conceive quickly. (prayena hi daridranàm 
Sighra-garbhabhritah striyah; Trishashtialakapurushacharila, 1, 
"Tr. I, 53). 

These few lines remind one of present day city life of a middle class 
family. But probably a dwelling house was usually more commodious 
as we have the description of such houses in several documents of the 
LP relating either to the sale or mortgage of houses. As the description 
of all the houses is practically the same it may be taken for granted that 
the compiler of the LP was describing a common house in Gujarat, 
during the 13th century A.D. as all these documents are dated V.S. 1288.1! 

The house as described in the LP faced east with open space on 
all sides which was enclosed by a surrounding wall42 There were how- 
ever drains to carry the water from the house and we have seen that this 
um was kept clean by a slave. The house Was two storeyed, with good 
CODEC tae ac nor RN va in 
common wells, However the UE ees — oa CA um a ‘A 
“nelichchhi’ 4° which was a co a : cM Re y ro a: E 
a type which is yet anon. E. = a oma ae in 
(kundika) inside the house “ARE y E water ee 

ld a dunk zm Nas cleaned every day, from VAN ; 
on al CTIDKIng water was stored there!“ Some houses Were 
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provided with a detached pattasalà and a kitchen. “The Pallasala pro- 
bably. housed the household deity.'?. “The houses.were tiled (Kaveluka- 
chchhanna); there were. also: eaves to.carry away the rain water.. 

‘As for the building materia's for this. period we learn from Idrisi's 
description of Broach, that bricks and plaster were common` y used.!ša 
Tiled roof seems to have remained usual in Gujarat for a very long time 
for we learn from the Mirat-i-Ahmadi that even in the 17th century the 
houses in Gujarat—which were all built of burnt bricks—were roofed 
with teak wood and tiles.15 


Utensils and furniture 


We get a list of the common household utensils from a document 
in the LP (mentioned above) which describes the division of the paternal 
property by the sons. Some of the vessels were made of bell metal white 
others were of copper, and in the DN we find mention of iron spoons 
called ‘kadachchhi’.'7 The type of utensils divided amongst the brothers 
show that for cooking and eating practically the same types of utensils 
were in use in those days as we find now. Hemachandra however in his 
list of Des? words has included the word 'dundho', which according to 
him meant a bucket made out of a cocoanut (udarichana-visesho nàli- 
keramayah).* It is not possible to follow how a bucket could be made 
out of a cocoanut; probably by udafichana here Hemachandra meant 
a small bowl which poor men still use and make by breaking a cocoanut 
into two halves and use each half as a bowl. 

As for furniture the above-mentioned document of the LP mentions 
a ‘chukivala’ and 'shejavala', which are probably, as sugsested by the 
editor of the LP, a ‘charpai’, and a cot for sleeping. From the DN we 
learn that a bedstead was called *undalari which Hemachandra explains 
was a mañcha'239 Hence the words *gaddhaiv, and ‘talladam’, which 
are explained by Hemachandra as ‘śayyã most probably represented a 
couch, as suggested by Pischel.5^ It is interesting to find that the curtain 
too had its Dest equivalent and was known as ‘fatlaid, which Hema- 
chandra translated as ‘tiraskarint’,°’ but the existence of a Dest word for 
it shows that curtains were in general use. Mats of kusa grass were in 
use for which the Desi word was süri?? and not the least important 
piece of household article, in a country where chewing the bae! was 
considered to be a sign of good breeding, was the spitoon called ‘duk- 


kukkaņni. Elsewhere Hemachandra mentions ‘velrasana’ as a piece 
of- furniture. from which it appears that cane seats were in use m his 
> = a 


days.*! z É " Tol : E 9 3 
Food and drinks > k - 

Various dishes. are mentioned by Hemachandra in his works pes 
cularly in the DN. Merutunga and seme foreign geographers have also 
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given occasional accounts of the food taken by the people of Gujarat | 
during this period. From all these accounts we learn that food consisted | 
mainly of rice, pulses, wheat, vegetables, sweets and milk preparations, | 
such as curd, whey and coagulated milk. Meat was also eaten and Hema- | 
chandra mentions two meat dishes, namely, ‘vaualiarv’ and ‘susanthia? 
both of which probably stood for the present day ‘stk kabab’ for Hema- 
chandra explains the above mentioned terms as '"Sülaprotam-mürisam.5^ 
Kumarapala at the bidding of Hemachandra is said to have forbidden 
slaughter and eating of meat throughout the country, but it cannot be 
said whether it had any permanent result or not. Curiously enough not 
a single reference to fish as an article of food is found in the literature 
from Gujarat during this period. Al-Idrisi of course states that the 
people of Nahrwala ate fish?* but he is an unreliable author who had 
never visited India, and since he is not corroborated in the present 
instance, it has to be concluded that the people in Gujarat probably did 
not eat fish. 
Popular belief about the rules of a healthy diet is given in a verse 

which, according to Merutunga, was the answer given by Bhoja's physi- 
cian, Vagbhata, when the great Paramara Emperor asked him, ‘‘Who is 
free from diseases?" The physician replied : 

"He who does not eat green herbs, (Saka), who eats ghi with rice 

Who is addicted to milk-fluids, who does not eat with water, 

Who does not eat at all, who does not eat harmful hot things, 

Who snatches a meal while walking, who eats what he can digest, 


who eats in small quantity” 
Rice and milk were considered to be very healthy food and we learn 


from Ibn Masah, that the Indians believed that a diet consisting exclu- 
sively of rice and cow's milk not only prolonged life but maintained the 
physical features of a man and his complexion unaltered.55 

As for drinks, Muslim travellers since Sulaiman have praised the 
abstinence of the Indians, but that the drinking of wine was prevalent 
lo some extent is evident from the literature of the period and we find 
that Hemachandra has included the names of several types of wines, 
wine glasses and wine-sellers in the DN,? from which it appears that 
= the most common method of obtaining spirit was to distil molasses, 
Š which is of course to be expected in a country which manufactured 


sugar. 
It is difficu't to say 

against drinking as the 

The Chapotkatas were re 


Whether popular Opinion was really as strong 
Muslim geographers would have us believe."" 
membered during the reign of Kumarapala as 
even more surprising is to find Hemachandra, 
condition of Siddharaja’s mother, Mayanaila- 
to her famous son, state, that she had to give 
advanced stage’ of pregnancy, as it became 
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necessary for her to loosen her girdle. It does not seem possible that 
Hemachandra should have made such a statement about Mayanalladevi 
unless he was sure of his facts, for we know that Hemachandra personally 
abhored drinking. At least it has to be concluded that Hemachandra 
was well aware that aristocratic ladies during his time used to drink. 
It is only to be expected that drinking revelries were not unknown 
and Masudi who had personally visited Cambay (A.D. 943-55) states that 
Indians some time make girls drink in order to excite. them to show their 
mirth so that the beholders may be inspired with gaiety by their merri- 
ment’? Nainar is of the opinion that in this present instance Ma'südi 
was describing a scene which he had witnessed at Cambay, which is quite 
likely, and it may be stated here that the statement of Ma'sudi is practi- 
cally corroborated by Bana who desribes similar type of hilarious amuse- 
ment, during the birth-festival of Harsha: “... There drunken slave 
women allured the favourites, while the monarch himself looked on 
with a secret smile. In one place respectable old feudatories were, much 
to his amusement, clasping the necks of the intoxicated bawds of the 
capital in a furious dance. Elsewhere wanton water-girls raised a laugh 
by embracing aged ascetics. In another place chamberlaius krowing 
nothing of dancing were, to the entertainment of the maids, violently 
forced to dance by the king’s women......- Whispering softly, like 
cuckoos, in low pasionate tones, they sang the words of vulgar numes, 
ambrosia to their lovers’ ears...." 9? It is certain that Bana was not 
present on the occasion which he describes, but it must have been a 
faithful record of the usual festive scenes during his time, and it seems 
that little change was perceptible in this aspect of India’s social life at 
least from the days of Bana till when Ma'südi visited Cambay. However, 
Kumarapala tried to introduce prohibition in Gujarat and if Hema- 
chandra is to be believed even the manufacture of wine jars were pro- 
hibited and drunkards, at last forcibly rid of their evil habit, regained 
their lost prosperity as they could no longer spend money on drinks. It 
is difficult to say if these prohibitory measures had any permanent result. 


Dress and Ornaments 

Information regarding the dress of the period is available from the 
contemporary literature, descriptions of foreign geographers and con- 
temporary illustrated manuscripts and sculptures. 

It appears that the kings and rich men wore jackets and tight fitting 
short trousers made of elaborately embroidered or printed materials. 
Matichandrà, after considering a statement of ibn Haukal who state that 
the people of the Gulf of Cambay and Malabar coast wore :zar and mizr 
after the fashion of the Muhammedans settled there, has come to the 
conclusion that the men perhaps after the fashion of thc Muslims wore 
shorts and jackets. But it does not seem that the Indians borrowed 
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this dress from the Muslims, for one of the coins of Chandragupta 1 
shows him wearing a close fitted coat, and short trousers so that we 
know that the Indians had been using those two articles of dress long 
before the birth of the Prophet. “Trousers and jackets were most 
probably copied from the Central Asian Sakas or the Kushanas. 

But for men to wear a trouser or a dholi upto the knee seem to be 
a peculiar Indian custom. For example in the Ajanta paintings we find 
the dhoti of the men reaching only upto the knee. But the Muslims of 
the period wore Jong trousers and long shirts which has been described 
by Udayaprabha Stiri—the preceptor of Vastupala—as long robes that 
covered the Turushkas from head to foot, (a@pdda-maslakam chakré 
dhruvam vàso'vagunthanam)."" These long robes were the typical dress 
of the Muslims and the Indians are not known to have used it during 
this period. 

The short trousers of the Indians, we find from illustrated manus: 
cripts from Gujarat, were secured by ornamented broad belts to which 
were attached palkas, which, if Merutunga is to be believed, were some- 
times fabulousiy costly, for he relates that on one occasion king Para- 
mardin presented Jagaddeva with a pair of extraordinary pathkds, the 
value of which equalled one lakh (lakshya-muly-Gluly-odbhala-pa{a- 
yugam).** 

On their shoulders the men wore a ullaiya. It is difficult to say 
whether Gujaratis during this period wore any head-dress or not. For 
Rajasekhara, admittedly a late author, states that the Gujaratis did not 
wear any head-dress (topika-rahita)%* during the reign of Kumarapala. On 
the otherhand Hemachandra includes in the Destnamamala the word 
*anarüho! which according to him meant “Grasi chitra-pal(ika@, that is 
coloured cloth for the head, presumably a turban.?? Probably the people 
in Gujarat did not wear a head-dress habitually. 

Monks used to wear a white dholi an i 
picture Hemachandra dressed in that garb 


Rich ladies used to wear sari, tight fitting half sleeve bodices, and 
petticoat, all of which were richly 


oa ornamented and coloured. Along with 
the saris they used to wear palkas whose colour used to match with that 
of the saris. Sometimes they wore full sleeved jackets, and the con- 
temporary Manasollasa speaks of Gujarati women as always covering 
their breasts; but it seems that the short bodices left the upper part 
of the abdomen exposed. In the DN we find mentioned two types of 
of Batments for the ladies, namely (1) genfhuar and gendam and (2) 
genthullari and govillam;! the first type is explained by ‘Hemachandra 
a Slanayorupari vaslragranthi’ that is a knot of cloth over the breasts: 
ps D um the Second type as "kafichukah? that is a bodice. It 
om therefore that either the first type represented a cheap substitute 

tere Ga C bodice. or ir might have been a kind of brassiére 


d wullamya and we find in a 
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worn by the ladies under the bodice. Under garments were used by 
the ladies during this period and the Dest word ‘ghaggharanv’ is explained 
by Hemachandra as a kind of under-garment, jaghanagastrabhedah.* 
From the several synonyms of this particular undergarment to be found 
in the DN, it would appear that this article of dress was fairly in 
common usc. 

The evidence of the texts, regarding the dress, is to a great extent 
cerroborated by the sculptured figures of the devotees in the temples of 
Abu. The dress of a man, when visiting a temple, consisted of a short 
dholi reaching up to the knees, and an utarrya, which was draped round 
the shoulders and held in its place by the arms. A large kwinkuma 
mark adorned their forehead. While riding a horse or an elephant, 
a man put on a crown-like head-dress, a long light-fitting coat and an 
ultariya, and pointed slippers. They kept beard and moustache, and 
wore bracelets, armlets, earrings and necklace of three strings. Sankalia 
states that the orthodox Jainas still keep a beard and have a Awumkuma 
mark on their forehead, and when they visit a temple they put on 
the same dress as their ancestors did. 

Women wore two garments, besides a bodice to cover their breasts. 
The upper garment was a big scarf now called udhani and used by.the 
Marwari women. The lower garment seems cither to be a sari worn 
like the Southern women or a trouser. The women used a larger 
quantity of the same type of ornaments as the men used. 

One of the wives of Yejahpala and Tejahpala himself carry, accord- 
ing to Muni Punyavijayaji quoted by Sankalia, a purse which the Jainas 
call “vamsavi.’** Here it is knitted, but sometimes it is also made of 
cloth. Evidently it contained money which the pious couple distributed 
among the poor. 

There is a very interesting picture in a manuscript depicting a 
woman hunting; she is dressed in a short skirt and a bodice like a 
choli. 

The usual dress of Jaina nuns, as WC learn from illustrated manus- 
cripts, probably consisted of a sari, loose tunic and an ullartya. 

In an illustrated manuscript a girl is shown dancing wearing a half 
and tight shorts secured with a belt, 


sleeve bodice covering her breasts, t 
ng the nivivandha. This 


the last article of dress probably representit j 
short trouser of a dancing woman was called chalanaka, and we find 
Merutunga describing that one day in the court of Paramardin, a low 
dancing girl was made to dance with nothing but her flowered 
chalanaka On. According to some lexicographers chalanaka was con- 
sidered to be worn only by low women; who were probably expected to 
dance in that half nude condition. The chalanakas were also richly 
embroidered or printed with flower designs. The Desi word chimphul- 
lani, which Hemachandra explained as ‘srinam-ardhoruka-vastram’, 
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might have been either an equivalent to chalanaka or an under-garmeni, 
(DN, HI, 13) 

Other articles of dress, which might have been common to both 
the sexes, included a muffler, called kanthakunchi, which according to 
Hemachandra, was tied round the neck and worn with a knot to hide 
the Adam's apple. Handkerchiefs called 'datthar? were also in use; 
and elsewhere Hemachandra uses the word hasta-sdjaka for handkerchief, 
There was also the padiniamsanar: which is explained by Hemachandra, 
as a cloth to be worn at night? Shoes of course were an indispensable 
part of the dress and even a slave girl would think it necessary to include 
a pair of sandals as a part of her minimum requirements. 

Various kinds of cosmmetics,, such as collyrium, aguru, sandal, 
kumkuma, and hair oils were probably in use. Though we possess no 
detailed information for this particular period, several words in the 
DN indicates that the whole body was perfumed 
unguents.'* 

One of the most important parts of the toilet, for both ladies and 
gentlemen—were the (ambula or the betels. Indeed, Hemachandra in 
order to emphasise the boorish manners of Kalachuri Karna in contrast 
to the suavity of the Chaulukya ambassador Damodara, pointed out that 
while the teeth of the Kalachuri king was as sparkingly white as the 
piece of dukula freshly cleaned by a washerman, that of Dàmodara was 
stained red as he was chewing betel leaves with camphor and areca 
nuts? This comparison of Hemachandra led Forbes to make some 
comments,? but at that time and long afterwards, foreigners used ¿o 
praise the Indian habit of chewing the betels. For example Idrisi states 
approvingly that the breath of those that chew betels has an aggreable 
odour,! and Writing in the 18th century 
betel makes the Lips so Fine, Red 
Ladies could, they would purchase 
we see that not only Indians but 
of the betel as an aid to beauty. 


We learn from the DN that -there was a maid-servant called 
'dongil? who prepared the tambula.83 Naturally in the houses of less 
well-to-do people, the ladies of the house had to prepare it themselves. 
Betels were prepared by smearing the leaves with a little lime, and 
adding to it pieces of areca nut, and such sweet scented articles as 


camphor. In the Vratakhanda Hemadri quotes the Ralnakosa to the 
effect that tambula 


22 means betel leaves, areca nuts and lime, while 
mukhavasa means these together with cardammon, caufpher clove; 
kakkola berries, pieces of copra and malulinga fruit! The prepared 
betels were carried in boxes or small pouches.55 

Ornaments of various kinds were worn by both men and women: 
These ranged from head ornaments or filaka to anklets. In the 


with fragrant 


Careri was to remark: “The 
, and Beautiful, that if the Italian 
it for the weight in gold.'5? "Thus 
foreigners too thought very highly 
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Trishashtisalaka@purushacharita Hemachandra mentions that tilaka is the 
fourteenth ornament suitable for a woman. He was evidently referring 
to the conventional list of fourteen ornaments which are as follows 
(1) necklace, (2) short or half necklace, (3) ear-ring, (4) gold (bracelet), 
(5) jewel (necklace or bracelet), (6) string of pearls, (7) armlets, (8) anklets, 
(9) another kind of bracelet, (10) ring, (11) ear-ring, (12) pearl-necklace, 
(13) crest-jewel, (14) zilaka.5® -In addition to these there were ornaments 
worn by ladies round their waists. 


Games and amusements 


From a verse in the Duydsraya,** it appears that a game was played 
in Gujarat which resembled modern game of hockey for all practical 
purposes, and there are reasons to believe that this game was extremely 
popular during the period under review. From the verse of Hema- 
chandra and its commentary by Abhayatilaka Gani we learn that this 
game was played by the young men in villages during the autumn, 
when the mud had dried, but had not become dry enough to turn into 
dust. At such time of the year was the game played, in which the 
participants divided themselves into two parties and cach party tried 
to push a ball across the area of the other. The ball was pushed, or 
rather hit very hard by the players by means of a stick which ended in 
a curved head. But, Abhayatilaka Gani observes, sometimes (instead 
of hitting the ball, a player used to hit, slyly, with his stick at the 
leg of one of the players of the opposite side with equal force, and 
this led to free fight with fists among the two parties. 

It is well known that the game of hockey originated in India, and 
there can be hardly any doubt that in the description of the game left 
by the two sedate monks, we haye a vivid picture of an early game of 
hockey. Unfortunately Abbayatilaka Gani does not mention the number 
of players who could play at a time, nor whether the ball had to be 
taken across a definite linc like a goal line, but from his indications it 
seems that we cannot be far wrong if we imagine that the game used to 
be played by a restricted number of players who tried to take the ball 
not only across the opponent's side of the area, which must have been 
clearly demarcated, but across its other extremity where now the goal 
posts are erected. The important points to be noted are that, Abhayatilaka 
Gani mentions that:the game was played at a time and in a kind of 
ground which are ideal for hockey, and the stick with the curved ends 
can only be, hockey sticks. Not the least important part of the above 
narrative is however the description of the fist fight which ensued when 
a player hit another with his stick intentionally. This touch of reality 
shows that both Hemachandra and Abhayatilaka Gani had either played 
or witnessed the game. So far as Hemachandra is concerned however, 
it is known that he was taken away from his parents and village when 
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he was five years old and soon afterwards began his studies; probably 
the Great Monk in his childhood used to witness the game and. what 
must. have impressed his young mind was the fist fight im which his 
village game once ended. Presumably there. was no. umpire.: 

This game was so popular that in the Duyasraya it is said that even 
Vallabharaja used to play it during his youth.?? Again in describing the 
youth of $ri-Krishna at Vrindavana, Abhayatilaka Cani states that young 
Krishna used to play this game with his friends, and Hemachandra states 
that Vásupüjya played this game during his childhood.?' 


Pigeon race and Cock fights . 


| 

! 

| 

| 

| In the Mahaviracharita of Hemachandra, Mahavira predicts that the 

j games of pigeon race and cock fight were to be prohibited by Kumara- 

pala? Thus we learn that both the forms of amusement were popular 

| in Gujarat during the period under review. Cock fight as a popular 

1 game was known in India from much earlier times and Dandin has a 

| very good description of it in his Dasakwmaracharita. It is well known, 
however, that all forms of gambling were prohibited by Manu,? but 
Narada permitted not only gambling but specifically mentioned betting 
on birds as permissible?* ^ Brihaspati after reminding one of the 

| injunctions of Manu against gambling, states that other legislators 
have permitted it, and then proceeds to lay down his rules for the fights 

between birds, rams, deer and other animals)? As Hemachandra only 

mentions cock fights, it may be presumed that fight between other 

animals had become obsolete by this time. 

The following graphic description of a cock fight is given by Hema- 
chandra in the Trishashtisalakapurushacharita : 

“One day while king Ghanaratha, surrounded by his wives, sons, 
and grandsons like the leader of an elephant herd, was occupied with 
various amusements comfortably in the women's apartments, a courtesan, 
Susenà, holding a cock, asserted: 

“ Your Majesty, this cock of mine is a crest-jewel among his own 
kind. He has never: been beaten by any one's cock. If this cock is 
beaten by any one's cock, I will pay a lac of dinaras as a wager. If any 
one. p has a cock, let him take up my challenge, lord. 

Queen Manorama said, ‘Let my cock fight-here with that:cock on 
that wager, Your: Majesty. “The king agreed and. Queen Manorama at 
once had a servant-girl bring her cock, named Vajratunda... The. two 
Were “set. down-on the ground. and: attacked cach: other, dancing: with 
Various steps like foot soldiers in- exhibition. They flew up and -fell 
down, they advanced and retreated, they gave and took blows mutually: 
The crests, though red, of these two fine cocks became redder from 
blood: produced by cruel blows with bills and feet. Like armed men 
in the form of birds, the cocks dug sharp claws in each others body 
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frequently. Every moment, someone with the idea of victory said, “The 
queen wins!’ “Susena wins!’ Neither one won." (Both the cocks died.) 
It would be easy to explain Hemachandra’s personal aversion to 
cock fighting which made him recommend its prohibition to Kumara- 
pala, if it is presumed that the vivid description of the cock fight given 
above was based on actual experience. His long connection with the 
court of Siddharaja and Kumarapala makes it very probable that he 
witnessed such a game, though it is more likely that he saw the game 
when at the bidding of Siddharaja he used to visit that monarch at the 
palace as a young monk before he had attained fame. Hence it is 
possible that here we have an eye-witness’ account of an afternoon of 
amusement enjoyed by the great Chaulukya king and his queens. 


Gambling 


Gambling with dice has been known in India since Rig-vedic times; 
Manu condemned gambling but Brihaspati and Narada, as has been 
stated above, permitted it. For this period, we find in the DN two 
Desi words,—Pauggo and  Páuggio—both meaning a keeper of a 
gambling house? From this it can be inferred that there were definite 
gambling houses in Gujarat which were probably kept according to the 
provisions for the maintenance and upkeep of such places as found in 
the Smrilis mentioned above. As may be expected, Hemachandra 
condemned gambling in strong language and we find him writing in 
his Mahaviracharila: “He (Kumarapala) will destroy the very name of 
the game of dice, which Nala and other princes had not given up, like 
the name of a personal foe."** Probably Kumarapala succeeded in 
closing down the gambling houses, but human nature being what it is, 
the mediaeval gamblers can be expected to have found out new haunts 
for their tainted pastime. 

Among younger people the game of hide and seek seems to have 
been quite popular, and was probably played by both boys and girls.” 
But the game of karkaraka, which consisted of throwing the pebbles in 
the air, was exclusively a girl’s game, as Hemachandra states: “Girls 
play the karkaraka game at will with the pearl settings of the svaslika 
in the court yard2"”9 As Hemachandra was describing the habits of 
the subjects of Kuvera, he of course could not let those girls play with 
anything less valuable that pearls, but as a matter of fact, the game 
is still said to be played with pebbles by litle girls in Gujarat, and 
there can be hardly any doubt that such was the custom 1n Hema- 
chandra’s days. š m Neu 2 

Another game, probabty played by both the girls and the boys, 
was the ambellī, which is explained by Hemachandra as mushti-dyatam 
in the DN?! Though Hemachandra does not offer any. further 
explanation it is easy to identify iv with the game of mushti dyütam 
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mentioned in the Kamasiitra. It was a game of ‘odd and even’ played 
mostly by girls or young boys or both. A player used to take a few. 
cowries or seeds of fruits in her hand and asked her playmates to 
guess whether it contained odd or even number. If the guess was 
correct the challenger lost her cowries, otherwise she took an amount 
of cowries equal to what she had hidden, from her opponent. 

Lastly, there was the pleasant game of navalaya which, it will be 
apparent from the following verse of Hemachandra, was played within 
the restricted circle of young married ladies: 

dola-vilása-samae piichchhantthim painamam 

latthihi hanijjantt vahita mavalayavayam | bharaha.19? 
In the same context Hemachandra explains that it was a sort of 
religious observance (nzyama-visesha) in which the woman who did not 
give out her husbands name was beaten by others with creepers of 
Palasa. 

But that navalaya was more a game that a religious observance is 
seen from Hemachandras description of the same in the Trishashtisalaka- 
purushacharita, where he describes it twice. In one of these descrip- 
tions, however, he prefaces the account of the game with the above- 
quoted verse in which he uses a simile which may be taken to throw 
some light on the likely fate of a guilty husband during the period, 
though it is more likely to have been the poetic fancy of a celibate 
monk, who, for once in his life, was straying beyond the domain of his 
encyclopaedic knowledge to cast an aspersion on the conjugal habits of 
the mediaeval Gujaratis : ‘Gazelle eyed maidens”, says Hemachandra, 
“going to and fro from the motion of the swings kicked the tree-tops 
as if they were guilty husbands. One bride, seated in a swing, endured 
blows from creepers from her women friends who asked her husband's 
name, her mouth sealed from modesty."!? It was most probably a 
game of spring for in the same work we find: "Spring, the friend of 
sports of young people, the best friend of the victories of Minaketu, 
Young wives who have 
inging in swings, are asked their 
nds holding switches: 9: 


recently attained youth, engaged in.sw 
husbands’ names by their women frie 


Drama 


Drama seems to have been very popular during this period as it 


always has been in India. Thirty-three dramas are known to have been 
written in Gujarat during this Period and it can be presumed that all 
these were meant for the stage.5 Some of these dramas like the 
Karnasundari of Bilhana and the Partha-Pardkrama or the Dütángada'^* 
were either played before the king or before high officials of the state, 
pr feudatories, Indeed the author of the Partha-Pardhrama was the 
feudatory prince Prahladana, the brother of the redoubtable Abu 
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Paramara prince Dharavarsha. Vastupala also wrote a drama called 
Naranürdyanánanda. From these it will be apparent that drama was 
highly popular among the aristocracy. It is interesting to learn that the 
female roles were played by women trained by one rangacharya. (DV. 
I, v. 180) 

We also learn from inscriptions!?* that there were arrangements 
for performing dramatic shows both in Hindu and Jaina temples. These 
were probably the places where the common men enjoyed their show. 
The Anavada inscription records that from the income granted to the 
temple by the state and some persons, expenses for worship and the 
theatricals were met. As, however, there was some deficiency in the 
funds, and the income of the temple was insufficient to meet the 
necessary expenses the citizens of Prahladanapura met together to devise 
ways and means to raise the income of the temple. As a result several 
new taxes were imposed on several necessities of life, the details of 
which are recorded in the inscription. It does not seem to be a bold 
guess to assume that the real deficit in the Vishnu temple at Pahlanpur 
was due to its theatrical show, so that the state having refused to 
increase its grants the citizens at last were obliged to tax themselves 
indirectly. This would indicate a genuine enthusiasm for drama 
ainongst the people. 

It appears that even kings along with commoners attended these 
dramatic shows held at the temples. Merutunga narrates an anecdote 
according to which Siddharaja was one night looking at a play in the 
temple of Karnameru, when an ordinary merchant placed his hand on 
the royal shoulder. Though astonished at this sportive familiarity, the 
great king accepted many times from the merchant the betels which 
were offered. Next morning, Merutunga -states, the king had the mer- 
chant brought to the court and complained that his neck was aching 
from the weight of the heavy hand which the merchant had rested there 


the previous night. But the prompt merchant replied: “If your 
Majesty’s shoulder does not feel pain from bearing the weight of the 
whole earth . . . . what pain can it feel from the weigh of me..... 


The merchant, so ends the story, was let off with a present. This 
story may be of little value for the biography of Siddharaja, but it is 
possible that in those days the kings used to sit with commoners m 
temple halls to witness the dramas. : 

In the Trishashtisalakapurushacharita Hemachandra has given a very 
long description of a dramatic performance which is more or E d 
tional except one passage which is'as follows: “Sometimes ( HUE E 
drama) even the sophisticated townsmen were made to laugh, like t ic 
villagers, by fat men, men with projecting teeth, lame men, hunchbacks, 
flatnosed men, men with dishevelled hair, bald men, one eyed men, and 
other deformed men; by ash-coloured men; by men with buttock bells. 
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by musicians of the arm-pit and the nose, by dancers of the car and 
brow, by imitators of the speech of other people . .. 2109 It seems that 
here we have a description of some rustic amusement which were popular 
during the time; the musicians of the arm-pit were undoubtedly 
a class of people who could emit a sound by placing a hand under their 
arm-pits and bringing it down, which simple feat provided merriment 
to the unsophisticated villagers just as it does today. But more interest- 
ing is the mention of men with buttock-bells (apana-ghanta), which we 
do not think is mentioned elsewhere. Only an old Tamil work, in a 
description of the lower abdomen of a girl, mentions a megaldi and 
‘many stringed waist bands with many bells looking as if swarmed with 
bees." At present several tribes such as the Maria Gonds of Bastar, 
Ao Nagas of Assam and another tribe in the Coorg area of the Western 
Ghats are known to use buttock-bells.'! Probably even in the time of 
Hemachandra it was a tribal dance which provided amusement to the 
villagers. Whether the comical buttock-bell mentioned by Hemachandra 
cam be traced back to the bells suspended from the waist band of an 
ancient Tamil girl cannot be definitely determined. 

This description of the life in a rural society would remain in- 
complete if we were not to mention the activities of the kondio and the 
gamarodo'!? who according to Hemachandra were ‘bhedena grama- 
bhokta’ and ‘chhalena grāmabhokt@ respectively, and the great gram- 
marian explains that these two types of persons earned their livelihood 
by creating disunion among the villagers. We are ignorant about the 
actual modus operandi of these gentlemen, but at least one can be sure 
that life in villages, with its amusement, gaiety and even imperfection, 
Was much the same as we find it to-day everywhere in India. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
Art and Archilecture 


The art and architectural treasures of Gujarat have, like that of the 
rest of India, suffered from the ravages of time, nature, and man. 

Unfortunately, the Gujarat temples were often constructed on poor 
foundations, which were neither sufficiently deep nor solid, so that the 
least subsidence of the ground below brought down the walls. Morc- 
over, masonry was little used, and the weight of the stones were 
considered sufficient to keep them in their places, when piled one upon 
the other. The result was that when one stone was displaced, the vest 
tumbled down. The beams, often of inferior stone, were unable to 
bear the great weight piled upon them, and due to too great a span 
for the section, cracked, bringing down the whole superstructure like 
a house of cards. 

The sikhara or the spire was particularly weak. The thickness of 
the walls of the cella on which the spire rested was no more than 
perhaps a fifth of the length of the cella; there were no transverse walls 
to divide the interior of the spire into several chambers, though wooden 
beams were often laid diagonally between the different walls to add 
strength to them, and the cella was covered by a dome like ceiling made 
of diagonal corbelling elaborately carved. In places other that Gujarat, 
blocks of stone were usually placed horizontally on top of each other, 
so that the height gained was small in comparison with the horizontal 
extent of the courses. In the Chaulukya temples, the stones were laid 
vertically in the upper part of the spire. To reduce the strain, some- 
times the inside of the vertical components of the tower were carved 
jaway as far as possible. Further measures of safety was provided by the 
lta s or pradakshiņa marga round the cella. 'The roof which 
covered the ambulatory was supported on the outside by a series of 
pillars and walls of short width on which part of the weight of the 
Sikhara was transferred, relieving the burden on the walls of the cella 
to a certain extent. In spite of these devices, however, the Sikharas of 
the Chaulukya temples remained structurally weak, and it is seen that 
in may temples it is the sikhara which has tumbled down, while the 
rest of the^temple is standing." : 

The Muslim conquerors of Gujarat destroyed a large number of 
old shrines to procure materials for mosques and other buildings. For 
example, the pillars and brackets in the Jami masjid at Broach, the one 
hundred pillars supporting the roof of the Jami masjid at Cambay and 
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its entrance hall and the tomb at ihe south of the mosque, the sixty 
pillars and pilasters in Hilal Khan Kazis masjid, and the ‘Tana or 
Tanka masjid at Dholka, and the.ceilings of the Jami and the Maipuri 
masjids at Somanath, were evidently: reft from Hindu temples, which 
once adorned these noble cities of the Chaulukyas. 

But the Muslims were not the only despoilers of ancient art 
treasures; pious Hindus were also at work. 'Thus in A.D. 1805, one 
Bahadur Singhji Jaskaran, built a new well to increase his merit, 
chiefly from the materials carried off from the Rani-ki-vav, that is the 
step-well built bv Udayamati, the Queen of Bhima I. Nothing 
practically is left of Udayamati’s vav, still its ruins were sufficient for 
Burgess to declare it to be one of the best in Gujarat. 

At Vaghel or Vyaghrapalli, the original seat of the Vaghela kings, 
Forbes saw a temple similar in design to that of Modhera, but of smaller 
dimensions. It consisted of a single open onestoreyed mandapa with 
pyramidal roof, three porticoes and a £ikara. Remarking on the dis- 
appearance of this temple Burgess wrote: “This (temple) no longer 
exists, not even a vestige of its foundations remains. The villagers say 
that it was broken down and the materials carried off about A.D. 1865- 
70, to be used in the construction of a new tank at Radhanpur. Thus 
do Hindus destroy and obliterate the best remains of their ancient art 
and the evidences of their past history; they can hardly blame the con- 
quering Muhammedans for wrecking their shrines as their religion bade, 
when, to save a trifle of extra expense, they allow without protest, an 
ancient monument to be destroyed by some contractor, and its ricbly 
carved material employed for the most vulgar of comnion-place purposes. 
Vandalism without a motive is the most pitiable form of ignorant des- 
truction, and the perpetrators do not realise the loss thus caused" "a 

Then there were the British engineers of whom Dr. Gustave le Bon 
wrote: The English pickaxe is unmerciful and whenever any temple is 
found situated upon a road under construction, porticoes, columns, 
Statues, fall under the pick of the demolisher to go and help to consoli- 
date some embankment. ...1 had recently made a long journey to 
Chandravati to visit a temple among several other remains. A lucky 
chance at the moment of Starting made me aware that the temple had 
recently been reduced to fragments by an engineer to pave a road." 
From the account left by Mrs, Hunter-Blair, who visited Chandravati 
with the Commander-in-Chief of Bombay in 1824, it appears that this 
temple, made entirely of white sculptured marble, was one of the finest 
ee. Writing on the marble temples in general, Burgess stated: 

Ost of what once existed at Chandrávau, Bhiladi, Mudetha and many 
at Anhilapattana, appear to have been constructed of this material 
(white marble); and the remains of Sarotra and Roho are entirely of 
white marble....But marble shrines have now almost disappeared, their 
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material having been carried off to break up for lime; nor is this vandal- 
ism of remote date, but has been continued till the present time".!a 
Here Burgess adds that after their wholesale desecration and destruction 
by the Muslims, the temples were allowed to decay and fall into ruin 
after which it was a matter of time before its components were carried 
off and put to various uses. 


Siyle of Chaulukya Architecture 

The Silpasdstras recognise three main styles of architecture, namely, 
Nagara, Dravida and Vesara, and they agree that the Nagara style pre- 
vailed in north India between the Himalayas and the Vindhya.’ The 
Aparajitaprichchha, however, confines the Nagara style to Madhyadesa,: 
and states that the Lati style was followed in Lata." 

The chief characteristics of the Nagara style were its ground plan 
and elevation. The ground plan was always a square with subsidiary 
lateral projections from the centre of each sides resulting in a cruciform 
shape. But the most distinguishing aspect oF the Nagara style was its 
elevation, which was characterised by a tall Sikhara or spire, gradually 
inclining inwards. ‘This basic style, widely distributed over the whole of 
north India, developed distinct varieties in different localities, due to 
local conditions and art traditions; but, the cruciform plan and the 
Sikhara are common to every mediaeval temple in north India. The 
éikhara has:the same effect as the Church towers and minarets of a 


. mosque; it is a landmark to guide the worshipper to the sacred seat of 


the deity, and towering high above the unbroken plains it compels one 
to-raise his gaze from the ground towards the celestial abode. i 

According to the Hayasirsha-pancharatram, “the Lata (that is, läti) 
temples are similar to the Nagaras, but they differ in the karma (cons- 
truction); their masiraka (socle) and kapotaka (moulding) are chatuyasra 
(square). This difference is not sufficient to identify the Lati style, 
though it shows that the Lati temples were similar to the Nagara temples 
and may be classed as a local development of the latter. T š 

The most prominent feature of the Chaulukya temples were the | 
fikhara, and according to the Gujarat Silpasastras there were. twenty-four 
varieties of Sikhara’ In the earlier temples the line of curve (rekhd) 
rises almost vertically and sharply curves inwards as it approaches the 
summit. In later temples, the curves of the Sikhara are further embellish- 
ed by adding on the main $ikhara smaller ones, known as wrusyinga, 


frihga-or amga-ikhara as found in ae Sunak “temple of Nilakantha Á 


Mahadeva, and at the temple at but the central Sikharg is 


es SRN EAA = 

always placed just above the sanctum. On the top of the ikhara is the _ 

large round flat stone with a dented circumference, called amalasara.. It & 
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is often surmounted by a second amalasara, slightly smaller in dimensions E- 
Ss 
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than the lower. The vase like finial called the kalasa stands on 
amalasara. 

In their general ground plan also, the temples of the Chaulukya 
period differ very little from the Nagara temples found in other places 
in north India. The basical composition of the Chaulukya temples was 
a shrine and a pillared hall, the latter better known as güdha-mandapa. 
Sometimes the two parts are joined together to form a parallelogram 
and sometimes they are attached diagonally. Generally the smaller 
temples have only a small mandapa while in larger ones such as the 
temple at Modhera, there is not only a large güda-mandapa but also a 
detached open hall, variously called the sabha-mandapa (assembly hall), 
the ranga-mandapa (theatre hall) or nritya-alà (dancing hall). 

The mandapas of some of the larger temples probably consisted of 
more than one storey, but these are at present so damaged that it is not 
possible to understand their arrangement. But the most striking feature 
of a Chaulukya temple, as with the other manifestations of a Nagara 
temple, has been produced by breaking up the walls of the temples, in 
vertical lines, that is by alternate projected and recessed chases. This 
produces an effective contrast of light and shade, and adds dignity and 
ilusive strength to the temples. Occasionally, in the more developed 
Structures, these chases are further developed by rotating squares round 
a central axis—a process that may be recognised to be a different appli- 
cation of the same idea that was responsible for the introduction of the 
system of addition of the ratha projections on the exterior walls of early 
Nagara form. In the Ghumli temple, the vertical chases in the plans 


of the Sanctum and the mandapa, and in Sejakpur that of the mandapa, 
are formed by ratha projections; where 


vertical chases are obtained on the prir 


is also followed in the shrine of Galteé 
a later date.” 


: The vertical axis of the Chaulukya temples may be broadly divided 
into pitha or basement, mandovara or walls and finally the spire or 
Sikhara. The characteristics of the Sikhara has already been described. 
"In building a temple, a paved platform (kharasila) is first laid upon 
a well rammed bedding of concrete, or, in older temples, upon a solid 
mass of brickwork. On this is raised the pitha, a solid substructure, the 
upper surface of which forms the floor of the building. The outer face 
‘of this basement is carved with a series: of horizontal mouldings which 
SoHo the same order, though some of them may be omitted at will. ` 
ey The &rasapalti isa string course of mouldings sculptured with grin- 
PIDE faces; with horns called also kīrttimukha and kirttivaktra—which 
is a decorative form of great antiquity, being found in cave temples as 
well as in structural buildings. Elephants are represented. in line, with 
their heads and forelegs projecting from the basement as if supporting 


the 


as in the Sejakpur sanctum the 
nciple of rotating squares, which 
Vara at Sarnal, which belongs to 
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the building; and where such a member appears, the base is called a 
gajapitha. The asvathara or row of horses, occupy a similar position; 
the narathara or band of men forms a sort of frieze on which to represent 
mythological scenes and incidents’’.'° 

Another characteristic feature of the Chaulukya temples is the richly 
carved pillars which support the roof. The components of a pillar 
follow the elevation scheme of the temple and is divided into several 
well defined parts. The base of the pillar called humbhi, (like that of 
the shrine) has recessed corners above which are the mouldings called 
keval surmounted by a pattika or fillet carved wich a row of faces called 
grasapatti. The upper mouldings of the shaft, called the bharani, are 
supporting members, upon which rests the siras or capital, usually sup- 
ported by superimposed brackets, on which and the capital is placed the 
lintel supporting the roof. 

The shaft from the kumbhi to the bharani is called the stambha or 
pillar proper. On the lower section of the stambhas, particularly in 
highly sculptured temples, are carved niches on cach face, often contain- 
ing standing figures of dikpalas, that is guardians of the points of com- 
pass, whilst above them are figures of seated dem of the class to which 
the presiding deity of the temple belongs. The corbels over these are 
called hira-grihas which hold the lower tenons of bracket figures— 
usually gandharvas—held in position above by the larger "projecting 
brackets of the Siras or capital, SE pk. 

Sometimes, when the roof of the central dome is higher than the 
side bays which reach the level of the brackets, a sur-capital is employed 
to meet the extra height. The section of the shaft supporting the sur- 
capital is called uchchalaka or virahakantha. Percy Brown has called 
these pillars “attic pillars.” 

The most outstanding feature of a Chaulukya temple, however, is 
the dome, which distinguishes it from other Indian temples. The dome 
is supported by an octagonal frame of pillars forming a nave and rises 
in concentric highly sculptured courses terminating at the apex in a most 
beautiful hanging pendant. The octagonal nave is obtained by geometri- 
cal distribution in the main hall of the pillars, which are so arranged as 
to form aisles on the outside. Thus it will be seen that the architectural 
style of the interior is definitely peristylar. 

Another distinguishing feature of the Chaulukya temples is the 
interior decoration. Usually it is found elsewhere, that while the exterior 
of the temples are covered with exuberant decoration the interior is 
plain. In Orissa temples for example, the walls of some of the assembly 
halls are bare of any decoration, forming a striking contrast to: the richly 
carved exterior decorations. In Khajuraho, greater freedom is observed 
in interior decoration, and a considerable amount of carving may be 
seen in the interior of the Khajuraho temples. But in Gujarat only the 
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innermost passages and chambers are devoid of decoration, the remainder 
of the interior being profusely sculptured. This may have been due to 
the fact that wood carving was a prominent feature of Gujarat art up to 
a late age, and the stone cutters attempted to reproduce In stone the 
intricately carved wooden pillars, brackets and other interior decorations 
which were usually found in a temple made of wood. ‘The pillars and 
brackets of the Modhera temple or the world famous ceilings of the Abu 
temples seem to have their origin in wooden prototypes. Recently Sri 
N. K. Bose, during an investigation of the ‘Gop temple, acknowledged: as 
the oldest structural temple in Gujarat, found traces of wood which leads 
Sri S. K. Sarasvati to suggest that there was a wooden ambulatory. 

Two other prominent features of. the Chaulukya temples are the 
torana, and a large tank in front of a temple. The torana is a cere- 
monial arch placed on two pillars, the whole structure being very richly 
carved. A swing in which the. deity was placed during ceremonial 
occasions was suspended from the torana. As for the big tanks which 
are found in front of temples, the builders were probably obeying the 
following injunction of the Brihatsamhita (LVI, v. 3) 

salil-odyana-yukteshw kritesho-akritakeshu cha 
sthaneshu-eteshu sannidhyan upagachchhanti devatah 

(The gods come near the temples (to-which-is) attached tanks and 
gardens made by men or not (ie. natural lakes and gardens), ). 

Historically the most important temples of Gujarat are the temp!es 
of Somanatha, Rudramahalaya and the Sürya temple at Modhera. The 
Satrufijaya group of temples are important because it is a very holy Jaina 
firtha, and partly for the same reason and partly for their artistic merits, 

"the temples at Abu are famous. Some other tmples like that of Sunak, 
are important to-day, because they have luckily survived the ravages of 
mature and man, and are found intact. 


Temple of Somanatha 


Recent excavations have revealed the existence of three water out- 
lets from the cella, each above the other. This indicates that as one 
temple fell down another was built above its ruins and the cella placed 
exactly where it had been. It is evident, therefore, that at least three 


temples were built on the present site, each of which were either destroy- 
ed or fell into ruin at different periods. oH 


; The earliest epigraphic reference to the temple of Somanatha is con- 
tained in the Veraval-prasasti of Bhāva Brihaspati, which is as follows: — 
“King Soma built a golden temple, then Krishna...a silver one; 
the illustrious Bhimadeva (erected) “the jewel cak” (Ratnakütam with 
most resplendent large stones;. the later which m course of time 
had become ruinous, this most excellent king (Kumarapala) converted 

| into (the building) called Meru (v.15), — = ~ | 
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“This second place had been ruined by many evil disposed Gandas, 2 
b - - ANUNG c Pe r , ^ s AG 
by numerous bad servants of the king, who had succumbed to the greed 
of money; but quickly and easily it was restored by the venerable Ganda 
(Brihaspati) . .. (v. 18). š 

“To the south and to the north (of the temple of) the god, he | 
(Brihaspati) built a fort difficult of access. ... . (v. 24) | 


| | “He built a royal hall (nyipasala) and the well of a rasahati (rasavatt) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


for cleaning the kitchen and for procuring good water for bathing"'.* 
(v. 26). 
From this it is evident, that in the 12th century none knew how the 


temple originated, hence the. mythological beginning. Bhima’s temple 
was, however, historical, and it was according to this inscription made 
of stone. But according to Merutuüga, the temple which was repaired 
by Kumárapüla was made of wood (Somesvarasya | kashthamayam 
»rüsadam) and had fallen into decay due to ocean spray that fell over 
it’? But in view o Brihaspati's emphatic testimony, that Bhima I built 
.a stone temple, we have to reject Merutunga's version, particularly as | 
Prihaspati was the man who restored the temple and therefore must have: 
known what the previous tcmple was made of. Secondly, Merutunga 
says that the wooden temple was destroyed through the action of sea 
water, but Brihaspati ascribes its ruin to the venality of royal officials 
and bad Gandas, that is predecessors of Brihaspati. 2 
It is possible however that Merutunga, who had not seen the temple - 
built by Bhima I, was erroncously referring to the temple which was _ 
destroyed by Sultan Mahmud and on the ruins of which Bhima I had 
PLI built his temple. For, Ibn Asir states that the temple of Somanatha 4 
* was built on fifty-six pillars of teak-wood, covered with lead.!? Al- 
| Beruni writes about this temple: “The fortress which contained the [| 
idol and its treasures was not ancient, but was built only about E I . 
i hundred years ago." Bf = 
It appears therefore that a temple was built at Somanatht, but the 
earlier half of the 10th century. The roof of the mandapa-. o this 
temple was supported by wooden pillars, for that is the only place reete 
fifty six pillars could be arranged. This, however, does not mean in 1 
the whole temple was made of wood. The pitha and the mandovara 
was most probably made of stone, and the lowest water outlet of the > 
cella is probably of this temple. M m a i 
As for al-Beruni’s statement that the idol was kept inside a fortress, 
it has been scen that even Brihaspati constructed a fort around the 
temple whith indicates that an earlier fort also stood either P NE 
place or very near it. It may be suggested that Sridhara the ATA 


i is for ing i ima IT. 
darpa? was commanding this fort during the reign of Bhi : 
e first temple on this site was probably construc- 


Thus we find that the first temp on- s Š 
i ater Bhima I built the second ij 


ted in the 10th century; about a century 1 
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` temple on its ruin, and after the second temple had fallen into decay, 
Kumarapala built another temple after another hundred years had 
= EL 
gone by. 


The only other Chaulukya king whose name is associated with the 
temple of Somanátha, is Bhima II. He added a mandapa to the temple, 
which is called Meghanada in the second prasasti of Bhava Brihaspati, 
and Meghadhvani in Sridhara’s Devapattana-prasastt.!° Most probably, 
Meghadhvani was so called because of the tonal quality of the hail 
which was used as a theatre auditorium. 

In the Sundha hill inscription (v. 39, EI IX 77) it is stated that 
Kalhana after destroying the Turushkas erected a golden torana like a 
diadem for the abode of the holy Somesa (S)7-Somes-dspada-mukula-vat 
toranam kdrichanasya). The abode of Someša seems to refer to the 
temple of Somanatha. The Turushkas referred to here means the army 
of Muizz “ud-Din. Evidently after the defeat of the Muslim army in 
which Kalhana took a very prominent part, he erected the foraya as a 
thanks-offering to the guardian deity of Gujarat. 

From the epigraphic records, therefore, the temple complex would 
be as follows: the main temple, a nripaíülá, a kitchen, and a theatre 
hall and a torana; this group of buildings was flanked on its north and 
south by forts. 

Cousens suggested that “the great temple which faces the cast con- 
sisted when entire of a large central closed hall or giidhamandapa with 
three entrances, each protected with a deep lofty porch, and the shrine 

. the sanctum sanctolum which stood upon the west side of the hall, 
having a broad pradakshina or circumambulatory passage around it. 
The latter was lighted by a large balconied window in each of its three 
sides away from the hall, and these formed a very pleasing feature in 
the general appearance of the building from outside. That at the back, 
Or west sida-has fallen, and so have the three porches. It is quite possi- 
ble thet 5 ce the temple of Strya at Modhera, this one may have had 
a sabhàvtdnda pa or open hall, slightly in advance of the main entrance, 

a EN hich the beautiful ceiling in the Maipuri mosque may have been 
ALA leta. The original roof, w 


x 


i hich had fallen, with the exception of the 
Tan | Aner domical ceiling of the shrine, has been entirely rebuilt in a 
Kee rough and ready fashion by the Muhammadans, who raised the fallen 
s pillars, and finished off the exterior of the roof with a large Musalman 
dome and two stumpy minarels, thus converting it into a mosque. 
Sankalia, however, does not agree to Cousen's suggestion that there 

may have been a sabhamandapa, as no trace of such a building has been 
Sound!” But two inscriptions state that Bhima built a mandapa of 
which there is no remnant at present. We are therefore inclined to 
accept Cousen’s suggestion regarding the probable existence of such a 
detatched hall. It may be mentioned here, that Brihaspati’s inscriptions 
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refer to many other temples near the main temple, of which also there 
is no tace. Similarly, the Cintra-prasasli, of the reign of Sarangadeva 
refers to the building of five temples by Tripurantaka which were situ- 
ated to the north of the mandapa of the temple of Somesvara close to 
the ghalika-griha. He also erected a forana in front of the northern 
gate;'® it is apparent that Tripurantaka’s temples were surrounded by a 
wall, and the torana adorned the principal gate to the enclosure, as the 
fort and the great temple of Somanatha lay to the south and east, and 
the sea was on the west. No trace, however, of these structures have 
been discovered. ‘Therefore, it is not possible to conclude, on the basis 
of negative archacological evidence alone, that the temple of Somanatha 
had no mandapa. Inscriptions are safer guides where large scale destruc- 
tions have taken place. 

Cousens also suggested that the last temple was built by Kumara- 
pala, from which Sankalia has disagreed, because some of the interior 
decorations and pillars seem to indicate that these were built during 
the reign of Bhima I, their motif and design being similar to those found 
in Vimala’s temple. It is entirely possible, however, that while building 
a new temple on the old site, Kumarapala may have used some pillars 
etc, from the older temple. It is known that the temple was restored 
by the Chudasama king Mahipaladeva (A.D. 1308-1325) after it had been 
damaged by Alp Khan. It was again damaged by Muzaffar Khan in the 
last decade of the 14th century and also probably by his grandson Ahmad 
Shah in A.D. 1419. In A.D. 1663 Aurangzeb ordered its demolition, 
but possibly the order could not be carried out, so that in A.D. 1706 
another order was issued to turn it into a mosque. “The mosque seems 
to have been abandoned after a few years. In A.D. 1838, the temple roof 
was used by the British gunners who placed on it a battery to protect the 
neighbouring fort of Veraval. In 1922, the temple was being used as a 
stable.'® 

The pillars of Bhima’s temple—assuming that they. belong to that 
period —survived all these catastrophes; and Sankalia admits that the ruins 
belong to a period extending from the 11th to the 15th and from the 13th 


to the 14th centuries. If the later restorers could use the pillars, it is difficult . 


to see why Kumarapála should not have used them while building a new 
temple. Again, it may be pointed out here, that there is no record to 


indicate that a new temple was built after Kumarapala, while inscrip- - 


tions state that he built a temple there. Secondly, there are reasons to 


believe that he built a new type of temple. uec 
We haye cited above the Veraval-prasasli of Bhava Brihaspati, in 


which it is stated that Bhima erected the Ratnakita which was converted ` 


by Kumarapala into (the building called) Meru. Bühler translated 
Ratnahiita as ‘the jewel peak’ which is correct, though it is better to 


translate it as the ‘jewel spire’; but the term most probably refers to a 
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{particular type of temple. However, there is no doubt that Meru was 
a technical term used to denote a particular type of building. 
The description of Meru type of temple is found in many Puranas, 
Silpasastras and the Brihatsamhita. According to the JBrihatscnhita 
pud v. 17 and 20) the Meru was a hexagonal twelve stor red temple with 
| variegated windows two cubits wide. 
i 


and four entrances and was thi 
According to the . 


— ——— 


mi-purana (XLII, v. 


Meru had one hundred 7 15. 
Malisya purana (CCLXIX v. 31) the Meru had one hundred Sringas, sixteen 
bhiimikas and many varicgated Sikharas. ‘The Aparajilaprichchha, which 
was most probably written in western India, contains several descrip- 
tions of Meru type of buildings of which the following is one: 

imana vriddh-orusringam pushpakam prati-bhadrake 

bhadre dvi-pushpakam kuryat pratyange chaiva pushpakam 

merus-ch-asau samakhyalah karlavya sarva-daivale 

merurmerupamo divyah sarvo-ratnamayo’ pi cha 

etais-cha labhyate punyam paja syach-Chhiva-modita 

: (dparajtaprichchhà p. 406 vv. 84-86) 

From the Aparajitaprichchha it is apparent that the $ringas men- 
tioned in the Puranas were the urusringas of which Burgess wrote: 
“Above the sanctum rises the central spire, and over each bhadra or 
separate face are applied wrusringas, one above another, lying close 
against the tower; and over the kona, wparatha and pratiratha corners 
are placed the sringas.”?° The kiila and the nānā vichitra-sikhara men- 
tioned by the Suprabhedigama and the Malsya-purana respectively, pro- 
bably correspond to the '$ringas on the kona, uparatha and pratiratha 
mentioned by Burgess. The bhiimika mentioned in the Matsya:buraua 
is usually translated as a storey, and Ramachandra Dikshitar has trans- 


lated i “Hat?! is di i fer : 
d itas a ‘flat’.*!, It is difficult to believe, however, that the temple 


contained as many as sixteen, storeys, while ‘sixteen flats’ hardly convey 
EE We believe, therefore, that bhiimika here refers to the tiers 
of urusringas or Sringas which were arranged totally in sixteen tiers, that 
is each face contained four tiers. The bhadraka mentioned in the 


Aparajitaprichchha could not have been the bhadra of Burgess; bhadra- 


ka as is known from other texts refer to the sloping roof of the mandapa, 


while bhadra may refer to any square shaped building (Garuda-purdua 
XLIL vv. 35, 39) or a mandapa. Apparently the mandapa was decorated 
with sculptures with a flower motif. According to the Matsya-purand 
(CCLXX, v. 7) however pushpaka means a hall (mandapa) with sixty- 
: four pillars. But this meaning does not seen to be applitable here. 
However, the most interesting part of the verse quoted above from the. 
Aparajitaprichchha, is the last line, where it is stated that the Meru type 


mple w asmg to Siva. We think, therefore, that 
Kumarapala set up a temple of this type. 
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Recent excavations have revealed that two structural phases preceded ; | 
the construction of Kumarapala's temple. The earlier of these two con- 
sisted of two chambers—a garbhagriha and a mandapa—approached in 
the east by a porch with stepped entrance. Apparently this was the only 
entrance to the temple. The mandapa was enclosed on three sides by 
dwarf walls. Some portions of this temple, notably the entrance steps, 
the mandapa floor and the brahmasila show signs of deliberate breakages 
which were probably done by Sultan Mahmud. “At places one could 
still notice black spots, obviously charred, indicative of intense firing to 
which the temple was subjected by Sultan. The interestices of the floor 
stones in the mandapa were found to contain molten lead filling.’ This 
corroborates Ibn Asir's seatement that the roof was supported by wooden 
pillars covered with lead. 1 

The first temple was built of a distinctive thin-grained reddish sand- i 
stone. The second temple, which followed the plan of the first temple Í 
was built of whitish sandstone of comparatively coarser grain, The 
plinth of the second temple was super-imposed over the earlier plinth 
and was of identical height. Since this temple was built over the debris 
of the earlier one, a rise in the height of both the outside and the inside 
floor level was inevitable. In plan the garbhagriha and the mandapa 
of both these temples formed a rectangle. 

The third temple, which has been shown above to have been built 

J by Kumarapála, differs both in design and plan from the two earlier tem- 
ples. Notable features of this temple are the following: —(1) the base- 
ment moulding on the mahapuha; (2) mandapa and the garbhagriha. 
placed diagonally ; (3) the enlarged mandapa and the pradakshina-marga 
with opening on the north and the south, and also in the case of the 
bradakshina-márga on the west; (4) introduction of black basalt stone 
for the flooring both in the mandapa and the garbhagriha. 


Sun Temple of Modhera. 

Modhera, once a flourishing city, is now a small village eighteen 
miles south of Anahilapataka on the left bank of Pushpavati river. The 
famous Sun temple is situated to the west of this village with a beautiful 
oblong tank in front of it. The position of the temple on a mound 
facing due east is such that the rising sun at the equinoxes would shine 
straight through the sabha-mandapa down into the shrine which Was 

| dedicated to Surya; and “even now in its ruin and decay it E still 
E an imposing structure, with a majestic beauty rarely met with in 
No finer or more interesting structure remains m 


B such remains. ea 
š northern Gujarat. The Sejakpur temple near Than in Jhalawad, ? pan 

im t à 17 US ivl ared. wit 

: haps the only one in Western India that may fairly be comparec | 

Ë it??? : i 


The whole temple. which stands on a khavasila (basement), consists 
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of the garbhagriha or shrine and güdha-mandana or hall, and an outer 
hall called the sabha-mandapa or ranga-mandapa. In front of the temple 
is the tank or kunda. There were also small subsidiary shrines which 
have been demolished. 

The whole structure including the mandapa or shrine is rectangu- 
lar; its length inside the: walls is 51 feet 9 inches and the width is 25 
feet 8 inches, that is the length is exactly double the width. This area 
of about 1975 square feet is divided into, two nearly equal halves, the 
inner one being occupied by the: shrine and the’ front one by the 
mandapa. The garbhagriha is 1l feet square inside. Between the 
outer walls of the garbhagriha and that of the temple is the circum- 
ambulatory passage called the pradakshina-marga or bhrama. 

The hall as usual was peristylar with an octagonal nave covered by 
a splendidly carved dome like the one at Abu; nearly the whole of this 
dome has fallen down. 

The inside walls are bare but broken by niches in cach bay con- 
taining figures of Surya. But the plain walls are more than compen- 
sated by the exquisitely carved pillars and the architraves portraying 
scenes from the Ramayana. The exterior of the temple is also „profusely 
sculptured, but perhaps the most elegant’ and ornamental feature, of 
this temple is the beautiful sabha-mandapa, which is profusely carved 
with scenes from the Mahabharata. On its outside walls are some 
representation of amorous couples similar to those found at Konarak. 

Outside this hall are the two pillars of a torana from which the 
arch is missing. From the torana, a flight of steps leads down to the 
tank or kunda in front of it. 

The tank or Sürya-kunda, now known as Rama-kunda, is beyond the 
east face of the sabha-mandapa, from which a broad stair leads down to 
the water's edge. The tank is rectangular and measures 176 feet from 
north to south, by 120 feet from east to west. It has many terraces and 
steps leading to the water level. On its banks and corners are various 
small shrines in some of which are to be seen Sitala, Jalaéayr Vishnu 

; and other gods. Two interesting sculptures noticed by Gadre were 
those of Chandra or the Moon and of Ràvana.?? 

“This Sun-temple has lost its tower, so that there is no soaring 
grandeur, while the roofs of its pillared halls are damaged, and its sur- 
roundings generally are decayed, yet even with these disabilities, derelict, 
and away from the sounding world, it is still a monument of in- 
comparable beauty, In spite of its ruined condition little imagination 
1s required to picture this building as it was when consecrated in the 
eleventh century What gave it such a finished appearance was not so 
much the design of the temple building itself, fine though this struc 
ture was, but the appearance of the whole scheme with its architectural 
setting, including its accessories, which show that as in all good build: 
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ings, the needs and the conveniences of the undertaking were counted 
as essential as its aesthetic treatment.... 
: “In viewing the Modhera temple as a whole, the aesthetic sense at 
once responds to the elegance of its proportions, the entire composition 
being lit with the.living flame of inspiration. But apart from its material 
beauty, its designer has succeeded in communicating to it an atmosphere 
of spiritual grace." The temple faces the east so that the rising sun at 
the equinoxes filters. in a golden cadence through its openings, from | 
doorway to corridor, past columned vestibules finally to fall on the 
image in its innermost chamber. In its passage the rays of the heavenly 
body to which the shrine is consecrated, quiver and shimmer on pillars and 
archway, giving life and movement to their graven forms, the whole 
structure appearing radiant and clothed in glory. To see this noble 
^ monument with its clustered columns not only rising like an exhalation, 
but mirrored in the still waters below, is to feel that its creator was more | 
- “than a great artist, but a weaver of dreams"?! 


Rudramahdlaya i4 
» The temple of Rudramahalaya vulgarised into Rudramal, is situated 
«in the town of Siddhapura on the river Sarasvati about seventeen miles 
“tothe north east of Anahilapataka and sixty-four miles north of Ë 
Ahmedabad. This town seems to have been of considerable antiquity d 
and is regarded as a very holy place. As the pitriyajfia or the obsequial : i 
offering to the paternal manes must be performed at Gaya or Prayaga so i 
the corresponding offerings to the maternal ancestors have to be pcr- H 
formed at Siddhapura, wherefore the place is also known as Matri-Gaya. k Lat 
The matiyajña is performed at the hermitage of Kapila or Kapil- apt f 

Agrama about two miles to the west of the town, where one sacred well 
and two tanks are situated, namely, the Jüanavapikà, the Alpasarovara, j 
and the Vindusaras on Vindusarovara. This Vindusaras on the river il 
Sarasvati is mentioned in the Bhagazat-purdna (HL, 21, v. 33) as the i 
hermitage of Kardama, which later became the hermitage of Kapila f 
1 


(II, 95, v. 5). In the Devibhagavata, Kapila's hermitage is called Í 


Siddhagrama. Probably this Siddhasrama is identical with Siddhapura 
According to popular legend, the original name of the place was Su 
sthala which was changed in the 12th century when Siddharaja cont 


pleted the temple of Rudramahalaya. =: 
“The Kadi grant of Milaraja, records that before issuing the grant 


1 the king worshipped at Rudramahalaya probably situated at Sristhala. 
Merutunga® relates that Siddharaja built the temple of ^ Rudra- 


mahakala: Siddhapura.”* Probably these two. statements have led 
some scholars to believe "hat the construction: of the temple. was begun 


by Mularaja and finished by Siddharaja. This. suggestion however..does 


not appear to be convincing. ` 
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The Kadi plate states, that Mularaja worshipped at the temple of 
Rudramahalaya, from which it follows that the temple was complete, 
for an unfinished temple cannot be consecrated. It is therefore possible 
that Siddharaja added to it some hall or gateway, as Bhima II did to 
the temple of Somanatha. But Merutunga definitely states that the 
construction of the temple was commenced and the finial placed during 
the reign of Siddharaja. Merutunga may have been wrong, but evident- 
ly people at the end of the 13th century believed the temple to have 
been built by Siddharaja. Moreover, according to D. R. Bhandarkar 
this was one of the largest temples of its kind ever built in India.?* It 
is most unlikely that a king with limited resources like Mülaràja should 
have attempted to construct such a temple. But Siddharája controlled 
the resources of an extensive empire, so that he was in a position to 
carry out a grandiose plan with comparative ease. It is known that 
Siddharaja was jealous of the intellectual greatness of the Paramaras, 
particularly of Bhoja. Siddharaja may have attempted to humble the 
fallen Paramaras by building a temple which was larger than any found 
in Malava. At any rate, he borrowed from Malava, the peculiar custom 
of forcing every Jaina shrine to lower its flag, when the banner of Maha- 
kala was. unfurled. 

Tod stated that he found two inscriptions one mentioning the 
founding of the temple is V.S. 998, and the other, its completion by 
Siddharaja in 1202. It is difficult to accept the reading of the enthusias- 
tic Colonel, for Burgess, who saw three inscriptions there found them 
undecipherable. Probably Tod was influenced by the local ballad to which 
he has referred and which Burgess has translated.28 This ballad states 
that Mularaja began the construction but left it unfinished. But no 
reliance can be placed on these ballads, and for reasons stated above, 
its statement does not appear to be correct. It is possible that Mülaraja 
built a small temple which fell into decay, and was therefore removed 
by Siddharaja, who built on the site a great temple. 

The temple, as has been noted above, was built on a grand 
scale, probably the best of its type in its days. "The main temple faced 
the river Sarasvati on the east and was surrounded by eleven shrines 
dedicated to the eleven Rudras. Eight of these are destroyed, and the 
remaining three are now being used as store house.22 The main temple 
which probably consisted of two or three storeys is entirely gone. It is 
presumed that it had three entrances or porches, one on east, south, and 
north of the main hall respectively. Forbes saw the porch in the north 
which was practically destroyed in 1869. d 

Burgess suggested that the mandapa was probably of two or three 
storeys, and the sikhara could hardly have been less than 120 feet in 

` height, while from its sides above the shrine, would project beautiful 
balconies, such as we find on the temple of Kalika Mata at Dabhoi and 
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elsewhere. ‘he entire composition probably covered a space of 300 feet 
by 230 feet, the central building itself being 150 feet long and over 
100 feet wide. 

All that is now left of its former magnificence are the four great 
columns of the hall which stood in front of the entrance to the adytum, 
the pillars of the eastern and the northern porch with portions of super- 
structures, the torana, and also the back portions now used as a mosque. 
The porch was surmounted by a dome which was supported by eight 
large stone beams, one of which still rests on the columns. One beam 
with two pillars and another beam belonging to the upper storey arc 
also preserved. 

Tod found that the building was “a mass of two storeys, each 
supported by four columns, and the columns of a third storey, preserv- 
ing, without any entablature, their perfect perpendicularity”. He 
further states that an earthquake in 1819 had thrown down the two of 
the loftiest columns. 


Other Temples 
The rest of the temples may be broadly divided into four groups: 
temples with one, two, and three shrines, as suggested by Sankalia; the 
` small shrines at Valam, Tarabh and Pudgaon, which do not belong to 
any fixed class may be grouped into a separate clas. Some other temples 
have recently been found which may be placed in the fourth group. 
'The following temples, which are similar to the one at Sunak may 
be called temples of the first group: temples at Sandera, Dhinoj, Manod, 
Ruhavi, Gorad, Virta, Dilmal, Hingloji Mata at Khandoran, Kalika- 
Mata temples at Dhrasanvel and Dhrevad, Goke$vara temple at Laurali, 
Siddhegvara Mahadeva temple at Sindhavi-Mata, Sitala-Mata temple at 
Piludra; the temple of Nilakantha at Miani, and the Chanbari temple 
in Saurashtra.*° 
The temple at Viramgam is the solitary example of class of temples 
with a double shrine. 
The third group consists of the triple shrine temples at Kasara, 
Parbad, Kanoda, Gonad, Chanbari, and at Magderu. 
The fourth group consists of the small shrines at Sandera and 


Wadhwan."! 


Sunak Temple 

The temple at Sunak is important because it is one of the few com- 
plete temples which has come down to us. It is a notable structure, and 
as many similar temples were erected at this period, the temple of Sunak 
enables one to understand this 


class of temples better. The temples of 
the first group resemble to a very great extent the temple at Sunak, so 
that it will be sufficient to give a description of the latter only. 
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2 The temple at Sunak is a typical $iA&ara temple, rectangular in 
shape, with a spire surmounting the cella. It consists of a shrine, a 
mandapa hall, and a porch. Deeply chased recesses run vertically along 
the mandovara to the plinth, breaking the monotony of the straight wall 
into ratha like projections. Horizontally the exterior wall is partitioned 
into various mouldings, which rises, layer after layer of exquisite carv- 
ings, from the lowest level of the plinth to the architrave. 

The interior pillars are also profusely carved. The dome resting 
on an octagon rises in concentric circles built on corbel principle. The 
inside of the dome was also beautifully sculptured; it had twelve devis, 
of which six are now missing, supported by brackets projecting from a 
deep vertical tier of upper frieze. These figures are about two feet high, 
and the brackets are carved with human or demon supporters. 

Above the shrine rises a graceful Sikhara with anga-sikharas sur- 
rounding it. The roof of the mandapa and the porch are pyramidal, 
but all the three are surmounted by an àmalasaraka or finial. 

According to Burgess. the temples of Sunak, Delmal and Kasara, 
have an older appearance that that of Modhera; they are also not so 
elaborate in plan, and therefore possibly belong to the century previous 
to the date of the lasu”? 

According to Sankalia, however, the temple of Sunak stylistically 
belongs to the llth century, He differs from Hultzsch in his interpreta- 
tion of the Sunak inscription of Karna and is inclined to believe that 
the inscription contains a reference to a shrine of Mahadeva. But the 
disputed line reads as follows: Thakkura-Mahadevena hàrita vüpi which 
clearly means "the tank excavated by Thakura Mahadeva’’.* Again, 
according to Sankalia, “Thakura is a common way of calling a deity”. 
"This may be true for the present, but we do not remember to have 
come across any inscription or text where a deity is referred to as 
thakura, whereas, thakura as an official designation is known from various 
inscriptions and texts some of which we have quoted above. Tha. as an 
abbreviation of thakura, as an honorific title of a man is also found in 
Gujarat inscriptions?! According to the Ujjain Fragmentary stone 
inscription of the reign of Siddharaja, Malava was governed in A.D. 
1158 by one Mahadeva. From the Kiradu stone inscription of the reign 
of Kumarapala, it is learnt that one Mahadeva was the chancellor at 
that time (c. A.D. 1152). The Sunak grant was issued in A.D. 1091, and 
it is possible that Thakura Mahadeva, who may have been very young 
at the time, later became the governor of Malava and then the chancel- 
lor. The thükuras were Sometimes very distinguished officers; for 
example, the Kiradu stone inscription of the reign of Kumarapala was 
written by Maharajaputra Sandhivigrahika-Thakkura Kheladitya. 

It appears therefore, that the Sunak grant of Karna does not refer 
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to a temple of Mahadeva. On stylistic grounds, however, it may be 
assigned to a period anterior to Karna's reign. 

The Sttalamata temple at Piludra has been compared to the Kasara 
temple, by Hirananda Shastri. But while the Kasara temple is a wiple- 
shrine one, the former has one shrine only. Hence it should be grouped 
with one shrine temples. 

Double shrine : Viramgam temple. 

The temple at Viramgam on the Mansar lake is a double shrine 
temple. Attached to the east of a square mandapa is a shrine of Siva, 
while on the west is a shrine of Vishnu. It may, therefore, also be call- 
ed a composite temple. However, the niches in both the shrines have 
Bhairava, Nate$a, and Mahakala, and Ganesa is on the lintel of the door. 


Triple shrine temple at Kasara. 

The temple at Kasara consists of a central mandapa facing cast, to 
which is attached three shrines. The shrine on the west is dedicated to 
Siva, that on the north to Vishnu, while Brahma occupies the southern 
shrine. 

The mandapa, which has twelve pillars, is small, about ten and a 
half feet square. There is a dome in the mandaba, which rises in con- 
centric circles of plain leaf-mouldings; in the centre of the dome is a 
lotus pendant. It had a porch as at Sunak, but it is no longer there. 

Unlike the temple at Viramgam, the decoration of cach shrine 
consists of the figures of the deity or figure allied to the deity to whom; 
the temple is dedicated. Thus in the shrine of Siva, the door is deco- 
rated with Ganesa and Siva in various forms, and the niches contain 
figures of Mahakali, Bhairava, Mahishasura-mardini and Nataraja. In 
the niches in the shrine of Vishnu are the figures of Lakshmi-Narayana 
on Garuda, Trivikrama, Varaha, and some other figures badly damaged. 
The shrine of Brahma has Sarasvati and Brahma in three niches. 

This is a further development of the syncretistic idea, which in icono- 
graphy was expressed in the Lri-murlis, very common in this period. The 
idea of trimurli has been discused above in the chapter on religion, 
where it was suggested that the Tripurusha-prasadas mentioned in the 
chronicles may have contained composite figures of Brahma, Siwa at 
Vishnu; for, a verse in the Markandeya-burana states: “Brahma’s, Siva'$ 
and Vishnu’s bodies are the same as the body of the resplendent Sun, 
whose special nature is three-fold indeed. May the Sun be gracious g 
It is likely, therefore, that this type of triple shrines which contained 
three shrines for Brahma, Vishnu and Siva were in reality temples of 
Surya whose worship was very popular in Gujarat even in the 14th 
century. : 

In this connection, it is necessary to notice a late Sun temple des- 
cribed by Cousens?* On the front of the temple, above the entrance 
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niches upon the outside walls. In the shrine is a small image of Sürya. 
In the niches around the shrine are three images, which contain respec- 
tively, Vishnu with Lakshmi, Brahma with Sarasvatr or Savitri, and Siva 
with Parvati. The presence of these images in the niches can only be 
explained if the verse of the Marakandeya-purdya, quoted above, is 
accepted as authoritative. 


Temples ai Sandera, Wadhwan & Miani 


Two temples, one at Sandera and the other at Wadhwan in Sau- 
rashtra, have been grouped together on account of their Stkharas. 
According to Sankalia, the sikharas of the two temples are of the Orissan 
rekha type, the difference being that the curvature is more gradual in 
the Sandera group than in the temples of Orissa. Secondly the neck 
called beki between the àmala and the main body of the Sikhara is large 
in Orissa temples, while in Gujarat, the beki is very narrow.’ But as 
the Sikharas of many temples are damaged it is not possible to arrive at 
any definite conclusion. It is possible that the temples at Sandera and 
Wadhwan are earlier types of Nagara temple, while the temples which 


represent its later development are either damaged, or have not yet 
been noticed.?5 


Temple of Rama at Bardia 


In Bardia, a village about four miles to the south-east of Dvaraka, 
two shrines, one dedicated to Rama and the other to Lakshmana, have 
been found?” The temple of Rama stands on a raised platform and is 
approached by a flight of stone steps. It had a small porch, a domed 
mandapa open on all sides, and a garbha-griha. The mandapa is flanked 
by two balconies. The sikhara is gone, and the beautiful carvings on the 
Outer walls of the temple badly mutilated. 


Temples of Hingloji-Mata and Jasmalnathji'® 

The temple of Hingloji-Mata at Khandoran in the Visnagar taluk 
of the Mehsana district has an inscription in the sabha-mandapa dated 
V.S. 1207. The inscription further reveals that the temple is dedicated 
to the goddess Sarvamangala, that is Durga. It is a magnificent temple 
though of small dimensions. The carving on the outside wall is superb; 
though some of the figures are erotic. 

Another interesting temple of a different type is the Jasmalnathji 
Mahadeva temple as Asoda. The main temple consists of a shrine sur- 
mounted by a beautiful sikhara, a mandapa with a dome resting on four 
main and eight subsidiary pillars and a porch. The ceiling of the dome 
is decorated with human figures showing females standing on males in 
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playful attitude. The porch is framed by an exquisitely carved ornamental 
arch springing from the snout of a makara resting on a standing lion. 
This arch has a strong similarity to the arches found in the sabhé- 


mandapa of the Sun temple at Modhera. The exterior of the temple is 
also profusely carved. 


The temple at Lakroda"' 


A very interesting type of temple has been discovered at Lakroda, 
a village about six miles to the east of Lodhra. At present it is called 
a Hanumana temple, but it is really dedicated to Siva. The temple is 
plain in construction and is built of huge blocks of stone. The temple 
consists of a shrine, a mandapa and a porch. The mandapa had a dome 
which was supported by twelve square corbelled massive pillars; the 
porch rests on four pillars only. But the most interesting part of the 
temple is the spire, which is marked by recessed kandords, which is not 
found generally in Gujarat. 


Jaina temples at Girnar, Satrurjaya and Taringa 


Girnar and Satrufijaya are two of the most sacred Jaina lirthas, 
famous alike for their sanctity and the temples which adorn them. 

At Girnar, the oldest temple was perhaps of Kumarapila which was 
so thoroughly repaired in the last century, that little of its original 
appearance remains. The great temple of Neminatha, repaired in A.D. 
1278, is therefore, the oldest temple now. The temple stands in a collo- 
naded court of some seventy cells. Round the square shrine is the 
pradakshina-marga, and in front the cruciform mandapa, in front of 
which is another mandapa seemingly of recent construction. 

The other temple, built by Vastupala, consists of three shrines of 
which the central shrine is dedicated to Mallinatha the nineteenth 
Tirthankara while the shrines on the north and south are dedicated to 
Sumeru and Sameta Sikhara respectively. There is a mandapa with two 
domical roofs, which were once carved but are now replaced by painted 
brackets and modern ceilings. The $ikhara too is modern, though its 
shape is old.!? a 

At Satrufijaya, the total number of temples, even in separate en- 
closures, exceeds five hundred. Though some are said to have been built 
in the llth century, the majority were constructed after the 16th century. 
The temple on the southern summit is said to have been built by 
Kumarapala inside Vimala’s tuk or enclosure. None of the older temples 
have any architectural interest, and seem to have been renovated dn 
later period. But the group as a whole is charming. Satruüjaya is a city 
of temples, without any dwelling house of any kind not only among the 
temples but anywhere upon the hill. . - s E 

“The pilgrim approaching it (Satrunjaya) passes to the base of the 
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mountains, through the town of Palitana, and along a road on either 
side of which rows of burr trees. offer him a cloister-like shelter from the 
heat of the sun. After a toilsome ascent of from two or three miles 
upon the shoulder of the mountain, over a path marked on either side 
by frequent resting places, supplied with wells and pools of water, and 
adorned with small temples, whose altars are impressed with the holy 
feet of the hierarchs, he at length arrives in sight of the island-like 
upper hill, formed of rocks of very beautiful colour, upon which stands 
the shrine of his religion. It consists of two peaks divided by a valley 
which has been partially filled in, and covered with temples terraces, 
and gardens. The whole is surrounded by a fortified wall, supplied in 
places by embrasures for cannon, and this embrasure is divided into 
smaller castles, many of the temples forming independent fortifications." 

“Everyday life, which is so wedded to all collections of sacred 
buildings in and about the towns, is here conspicuous by its absence; 
and this it is, together with its thoroughly isolated position among the 
clouds, that at once gives it that charm and mysterious air which is so 
peculiarly its own. Tennyson might almost have had it in mind when 
he wrote: 

"And. I rode on and found a mighty hill, 
And on the top a city walled; the spires 
Prick’d with incredible pinnacle into heaven'."'! 

Taringa is another Jaina tirtha, about twenty-six miles north-east 
of Siddhapura. The original temple was built by Kumarapala but being 
subsequently destroyed was repaired during Akbar's reign in the six- 
teenth century though the original plan seems to have been retained. 
The most interesting part of this temple is its 
eight octagonal columns, arranged in a way that we do not meet with 
in earlier temples or perhaps in later ones". The temple is also 


situated in a picturesque setting on the top of a hill with a difficult 
approach. | 


“mandaba which has 


Abu Temples 


The two temples at Dilwara (deval-vada: deul-vara, “province or 
city of temples"), one built by Vimala, and the other by 
the chefs-d’oewvre of Jaina architecture, 
m According to the Mt. Abu. temple inscription, Vimala in A.D. 1031- 
32, built his temple dedicated to Rishabhanátha,!* which forms one of 
a group of shrines on this "romantic site". As was usual with the Jaina 
temples, this temple also was surrounded w 
devakulikas or small shrines’ around the 


measures 145 feet by 95. feet, where .screened by a double arcade of 


pillars, stands the temple building, a.cruciform.structure with a length 
of.98-feet and maximum width of 49 feet, | 


Tejahpala, are 


ith.a High enclésure wall of 
courtyard. The courtyard 
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The temple consists of a mülagarbha or the shrine, two halls, 
namely, the güdha-mandapa and the sabha-mandapa, and the pra- 
dakshina-mürga, that is, the ambulatory." The sabh@mandapa is four 
column ranges deep and its mid-point is a circular cupola on twenty- 
four columns. Architraves reach from column to column, and arches, 
like garlands, flow from shaft to shaft. Some idea of the proportions of 
the columned hall may be gained from its measurements, the octagonal 
nave being 25 feet in diameter, and the architrave 12 feet from the floor; 
the apex of the dome, 30 feet high, is supported on an attic system of 
dwarf pillars with convoluted braces between, and all the capitals are of 
the four bracket order. The dome is built up of eleven concentric rings, 
five of which, interposed at regular intervals, depict patterns of figures 
and animals. Between these figured courses are ornamental ones, while 
from the apex hangs a central pendant surrounded by a group of smaller 
pendants. On sixteen brackets, sixteen Vidyádevis, arc superimposed 
on the surface of the dome across the mouldings. 

On the ceilings of the collonades of smaller pillars, surrounding the 
main temple, are sculptured scenes from the lives of 'Tirtharkaras, and 
sometimes scenes from the Hindu mythology, such as Kaliyadamana. 

The other important temple at Dilawara is the temple of Nemi- 
natha built by Tejahpāla to increase the merit of his wife. Anupuma- 
devi and their son Lünasirnha, from whom the temple is known as Lüna- 
vasahika. The construction of the main temple was finished. by A.D. 
1230 though Tejahpala continued to build some of the subsidiary struc- 
tures one of which is dedicated to his second wife Suhadadevi. 

This temple is bigger in size than the Vimala-vasahiká, measuring 
155 feet by 92 feet. Architectonically it hardly differs from the latter, 
though there is considerable differences in the interior decoration of the 
two temples, and in the type of pillars. : 

The exterior of these two temples is plain. This restraint. in distri- 
bution heightens the overpowering effect of the interior decorations. As 
Cousens remarks “the crisp, thin translucent, shell like treatment of the 
designs are veritable dreams of beauty.” It has also been rightly said that 
for minute delicacy of carving and beauty of detail, these two temples at 
Dilwara, stands almost unrivalled even in India, the land of patient and 
lavish labour.!? < z gun 

This hypnotic effect of the interior decorations, prevents onc from 
noticing the structural deficiencies of the temples, where the laws of 
proportion have been to some extent disregarded. The heights of the 
domes are teo stunted compared to their diametres, and the ceilings of 
the bays of the transepts, particularly in Liina-vasahika, gre ie uM us 
the unnecessarily heavy architraves, Cousen remarks that they are “the 
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Zimmer rightly remarks on the Vimala-vasahika: “Its interior, 
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however, is already beginning to drown in its own swect sap. The orna- 
mentation has ceased to be a playful self-dissolution of the material, 
spreading itself out over its own surfaces like a thrilling shudder toward 
a more agitated life. Rather, it has become a fabric of preciosities laid 
upon the body of the material, and under it all flow has subsided. The 
total effect is of a building that has decomposed its substance into decor, 
and there lies over it a sweet macabre shimmer. 

“The intrinsic frailty and lack of true monumentality inherent in 
this picturesque, delicate Jaina style are the price it paid for the breath- 
taking beauty of its ceilings, pillars, doorway, niches and pancls....... 
Each chapel, each statue, each column, is part of an extensive lacework 
in which every detail represents the skilled realization of a fixed for- 
mula. And the end is a frozen, lifeless beauty, produced in infinite 
bounty”.5® 

The Surya temple at Modhera and Vimala’s vasahika were built 
during the same period. The former is the creation of an artist, the 
latter a craftsmen’s exhibition arranged by a fabulously wealthy man. 
Money judiciously invested brings more money, makes a man richer and 
gradually elevates his position among the banias, till he becomes their 
acknowledged respected chief. Unfortunately, beauty cannot be added, 
far less multiplied, and though the best craftsmen be hired their works 
will not sparkle with life unless a creative artist kindles it with the 
dynamism of his imagination and soul, whose wealth is measured by 
how much it can feel and its poverty by how little. 

The forgotten architects of the temples at Ellora, Khajuraho, 
Modhera, Bhuvanesvara, Konarak, or Tanjore forged in the smithy of 
their souls the uncreated urge of their race, the unrealised dreams of 
the sages and poets. Here at Abu, sitting behind silver doors are the 
bejewelled effigies of the Tirthankaras, who in their life heroically sur- 
rendered all the worldly passions and objects; now they gaze steadfastly, 


with vacant lifeless eyes of precious jewels, on what money and manmon 
can create, 


Toranas 


A prominent feature of the temple architecture in Gujarat are the 
ornamental toranas, which were erected in front of a temple. The 
loranas which are exquisitely carved, may have been used to suspend 
a swing on which the deities on ceremonial occasions were placed. 

Toranas have been found at Piludra, Vadnagar, Kapadyanj, Siddha- 
pura and Valami.*! Of these the best preserved are the Vadnagar toranas 
which are built of red and yellow sandstones without mortar or other 
cementing material To give stability to the structure the pillars have 
been provided with enormous bases covering 53 square feet. The mould- 
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ings of the pillars follow those of the mandovara of a temple. The 
double capitals are an elegant feature of the torana. 

There is a mutilated torana at Siddhapura now, standing in the north 
of the east porch. It was practically intact when Forbes wrote his 
Ras Malad, but was denuded of many of its beautiful components in 
1869. The torana of Siddhapura, and the other toranas which are smaller 
in dimensions, follow the plan of the Vadnagar torana. 


Secular architecture 


The remains of ramparts and city gates at Dabhoi and Jhinjhuvada 
are at present the only evidence of secular architecture left. Burgess 
seems to have noticed a city wall in Vadnagar also.*? 

The inherent structural defect of these ramparts was the main 
cause of their decay. Burgess and Cousens remark that the gateway (at 
Dabhoi) is wooden in character. "It is a framework mortised and tenoned 
together, exerting bending and tensile strains, for which stone is but ill 
adapted. Consequently when one part gives way the whole generally 
follows by the snapping of the brittle stone. In the carved brackets 
there is but a very small section of the material which passes from the 
top to the bottom wholly within the bracket, so that most of the weight 
upon it produces a shearing force tending to break it off. The shearing 
rather than the crushing resistance of the stone is thus brought into 
play. In wood work this would be perfectly legitimate, and throughout 
Gujarat is found abundance of wood work, both old and new, with just 
such bracketing and it is evident that the construction of these gateways 
was actually copied in stone from similar structures in wood then exist- 
ing.” 


Vadnagar. 

It is learnt from the Vadnagar-prasasli, that the city of Vadnagar 
was surrounded by a rampart. The prasasti states: Lest this Brahmana 
town, though given upto difficult austerities, should suffer harm, the 
king full of devotion, ordered a rampart to be built for protection.... 
The crest jewel of the Chaulukyas adorned this whole town with a ram- 
part, desiring to benefit the Brahmanas.” Of these ramparts, little trace 
is now left; it has been suggested by H. Shastri that the present Arjun- 
Bari gate, on which the Vadnagar-prasasti is found, probably stands on 
the site of the original gate built by Kumarapala. This is quite likely, 
for the present Vadnagar-prasasti, which is a copy of the original, was 
inscribed an set up in V.S. 1689, when the ‘Arjuna-Barika’ was re-built. 


Jhinjhuvada, Ghumli and Uparkol. 


s The front-wall of Jhinjhuvada, a small town about 16 miles north 
of Kharaghoda railway station, is said to have been built by Siddha- 
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raja? The old gates of the ruined rampart, strongly resembles the 
Dabhoi gates. The gates found at Ghumli called ‘the Rampola gates’ 
have now been removed to the Rajkot museum. 

According to Sankalia, a gate of similar type, but much simpler in 
decoration, exists in the Uparkot (old fort) at Junagarh. Here the 
brackets projects inward so much that the space to be spanned by the 
lintel is less than a foot, which gives it the appearance of a triangular arch. 


Dabhoi 


The ruins of the ramparts of Dabhoi, the ancient Darbhavati, is 
the most impressive remnant of military architecture of ancient India. 
The rampart scems to have been built during the reign of Visaladeva, 
by an architect named Devaditya. Sarangadeva probably carried out 
extensive repairs to the rampart in V.S. 1344.1 

Parts of the bastion and walls were still standing in A.D. 1775, but 
since then those have been mosly dismantled and the materials used for 
ballast or put to some other use of a similar nature. Except for the 
principal gates with their adjuncts, a bastion and some walling here and 
there together with the basement upto a height of about Š feet where 
the lozenge shaped ornament, so typical of the mediaeval Gujarat archi- 
tecture start, the whole of the fortifying wall has been removed. 

The enclosure was a rectangle, of which the two larger sides 
measured 1000 yards each, and the two smaller sides 800 yards cach. 
There are four gates standing on the four cardinal points. The gates 
on the east which seems to have been the chief gate is called Hira gate, 
that on the west Baroda gate, that on the north Champaner, Mori or 
Mahudi gate and the Chandod or the Nundod gate stands on the south. 

The quadrangular enclosure “is relieved at intervals by shallow 
rectangular bastions, originally fifty-two in number, on the four walls 
at distance of about 64 yards apart—by the centre gate-way with its outer 
gate, and by large round corner bastions. Running along the top of the 
walls are the kanguras or merlons with embrasures on narrow spaces 
between them, High up upon the inner side and behind these hanguras 
is a terrace or terreplein, about 8 feet wide, along which troops of the 
garrison could move from one part of the walls to another and shoot 
their arrows from between the kanguras. On the introduction of 
musketry the embrasure were found to be rather dangerously large, so 
leaving a few loopholes at intervals, each of these spaces was filled in 
with masonry. The kenguras upon the walls are a decided improve- 
ment in appearance upon the square-cut merlons of Western nations, 
but do not give such an idea of strength and massiveness so necessary in 


fortifications. Long collonades beneath the terreplein formed quarters 


for the soldiers and there were larger spaces running into the body of 
the shallow bastions. 


In cach of the four corner bastions is a large 
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circular room, its roof being supported by two concentric rings of pillars. 2 
Above this is the bastion platform. The plan of these corner bastions 
is peculiar. Eight small segments of a large circle are separated from 
one another by two angles set back into the circle with their points on 
its circumferance. The bastion is carried up to its full height on this 
plan. This was subsequently found a weak arrangement when cannons 
were brought to bear upon it, all these angles and projections being very 
easily knocked away, and the spaces between the angles were built up, 
bringing the plan of the bastion to a circle. Upon these bastions have 
afterwards been raised twelve-sided brick towers with splayed embra- 
sures for cannon." 

Architecturally, the four gates are most significant. The gates were 
all double structures, consisting of an inner and outer curtain the former 
being at right angles to the line of entrance of the outer, leaving a small 
open court between. In most instances the inner gateway only has been 
preserved, in appearance an intricate and richly carved structure. 
The Baroda gate is now the best preserved, while the Hira gate has 
suffered most, and undergone material alterations. It must have been 
most minutely carved, but this carving is now to be seen only on the 
Kalika-Mata temple side, and on the extant part of Vaidyanatha shrine, 
to whom Somegvara, in the Dabhoi-prasasti, (v. 119) prays for the long 
life of Visaladeva. The inscription is found in a niche inside the Hira 
gate, 

Only a small portion of the temple of Vaidyanatha now remains, 
but the Kalika-Mata temple, which has undergone substantial repairs 
and restorations, still retains some of its original grandeur. The temple 
has three storeys, and was guarded with wooden doors, which are still 
preserved. 

It is difficult to determine the raison d’elre of the temples and the 
rich carvings on the gates. According to the Abhidhanachintamani, the 
gate of a city was called gopuram^* which reminds one of the gopurams 
of the south Indian temples which are so richly sculptured. 

Detailed instruction on the construction of a city wall is given by 
Kautilya (II, 3), who recommends the construction of six gates. Appa- 
rently one of these gates was to be called, gopura according to Kautilya. È 
According to the Manasara, the gopuras consisted of as many as sixteen 
storeys; the Manasara describes in detail the measurement of these 
storeys, and their ornaments and mouldings?* a discussion of which, 
however, is beyond the scope of the present work. 


` 


Irrigation Works. 


ule of the Chaulukya dynasty, the kings 
Mülaraja I appointed officers 
Udayamau, the queen of 


From the beginning of the r 
undertook to execute irrigation projects. 
to dig square and round wells, and tanks. 
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Bhima, is said to have excavated a very large tank at the capital, and 
popular legend credits her with digging the Rani ki-vav, which, as has 
been described above, was despoiled in order to build a modern step- 
well nearby. Udayamati’s son, Karna, also excavated a large tank call- 
ed Karnasagara. Forbes has left an account of this tank as noted above.57 
Karna's queen Maynalladevi is said to have excavated the Mansar lake at 
Viramgam. But the most famous project of this type was the Sahasralinga 
lake excavated by Jayasimha Siddharàja. 


Vaus 


The abundance of step-wells in Gujarat and the existence of a 
greenish stone quarry at Motipura near Dabhoi, reminds one of the 
following line from the Meghadiitam: Vapi ch-asmin marakata-Sila- 
baddha-sopana-marga. (v. 82, Uitaramegha). 

Vagos or step-wells are so named, because in order to reach their 
water level one has to descend by a flight of stairs. The vav at Vayad, 
which is described by Burgess, is a typical step-well. It is about 40 yards 
in length and 12 ft. 8 inches between the side retaining walls. The 
structure is five storeys in depth, and except at the bottom of the 
fourth storey downwards, the landing platforms are unusually narrow— 
at the bottom of the third stair the landing being little over two feet in 
breadth. Along the side walls run wide ledges at éach stage. As usual 
it ends in a circular draw-well, about 13 feet in diameter at the top and 
diminishing to about 103 feet below. At the head of this there is the 
usual mot for drawing up water by means of bullocks for irrigation." 

The most beautiful vav in Gujarat, however, was the Aani-kivav, 
which Udayamati is said to have built. This vav has been repaired and 


to some extent renovated and some remains of its former glory can be 
seen now.?? 


Mansar Lake. 


The Mansar lake at Viramgam is said to have been built by Maya- 
nalladevi. The irregular shape of this lake is said to resemble a conch. 
The surrounding ghat or flight of stone steps which leads down to the 
Water contains 357 small temples out of the original 520.°° 

But the most famous lake was the Sahasralitiga lake excavated by 
Siddharaja at Anahilapataka. The Sarasvati-puradna (16, V. 212) states: 

na Siddhesa samo raja na saras tadrisam kachit 

samam Sahasralingena tirtham anyan na vidyale. 
(There is no king equal to Siddhesa, and no lake like tha? (excavated 
by him) and nowhere is there a firtha (as holy as) Sahasralinga.) 

According to the Sarasvali-purana, the lake was surrounded by 
temples which included ten-incarnations (Da$avatara) of Vishnu on its 
northern embankment; on the west there were 108 shrines dedicated to 
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various goddesses. ‘There were also shrines dedicated to Surya, Lakuliga, 
Vinayaka, Karttika, Kapale$vara, Kolladevi, Somanatha and Bhairava. 
On the small hillock in the centre of the lake was a shrine dedicated 
to Vindhyavasini. It is now occupied by a Muslim structure or 
roza. Above the triple inlet sluices (Triveni) was the shrine of Jalasayt 
Vishnu. 

Archaeological excavations have revealed that Sahasralinga lake was 
neither round nor rectangular, but many sided. Its actual shape can 
only be ascertained when the whole contour is traced out! Un- 
fortunately, complete report of the excavation is not yet available. 


Sculpture 


Mediaeval Indian sculpture was either temple sculpture, that is 
mainly decorative, or rilievo; detached sculptures rarely occur; they are 
always meant to have a slab attached behind them. Moreover, in most 
of the images the importance is iconographic, rather than artistic; and 
the decorative sculptures of the temples are a part of the temple archi- 
tecture and subservient to it, except in such temples as Vimala-vasahika 
and Linasirnha-vasahika, where they dominate the architecture com- 
pletely. 

During the Chaulukya period portrait sculpture was to some extent 
practised. In front of the Lünasimha-vasahikü may be seen the figures 
of the members of Vastupála and Tejahpala's family. On the northern 
side of the Hira gate at Dabhoi, under a balcony is carved an elephant 
with his rider surrounded by horsemen and it has been suggested that 
this elephant rider represents Visaladeva.5? In the temple of Paficha- 
sara Pargvanatha in Anahilapataka, images of Vanaraja and his minister 
Jamba is still shown. But an inscription under the figure of Vanaraja 
is dated V.S. 1524 (A.D. 1467), hence Burgess denied its anthenticity.°* 
In a plaque in the ceiling of the dome of the mandapa above the lotus 
leaves and stalks of the Vimala-vasahika at Mt. Abu, Sarasvati is flanked 
by two persons. On the proper right of the goddess is a bearded man 
under whom is inscribed Loyana Sütradhara, and on the proper left of 
the goddess is a person holding a measuring rod under whom is inscribed 
Sūtradhāra Kela. Presumably they are the two architects of the temple. 
Fittingly the right hand of Sarasvati is extended in the varada gesture. 

The figures of the deities and their attendants are stylised and 
usually strictly follow the iconographic texts, though sometimes the same 
deity is represented in more than one style. For example, of the Surya 
images at Modhera, one shows the god standing erect m the seven horsed 
chariot; he has two hands (broken) holding full blown lotuses; he has 
usual ornaments, the Iranian waist-girdle and the top boots, and is not 
only accompanied by Dandi and Pingala, but the two horse-faced gods 
(Ašvins, sons of Surya by Sanjna) are also shown behind them, The 
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other figure though of Surya differs from the former in the following 
respects: it is less richly carved, the lotuses stand above the shoulder, 
and the boots seems to be impressed; there are no Asvins and the 
attendants are not seated, but standing; there are no horses also; the 
figure stands on a lotus; above it on either side is a devotee or Vidya- 
dhara in the act of praising. 

Again at Kheralu has been found a Surya image, which according 
to an inscription found on its pedestal was set up in V.S. 1293 (A.D. 
1936). It is a group of three images cut out of white marble slabs, the 
central figure measuring about 32 feet by 14 feet and the flanking 
images about 2} feet by | feet each. Surya here is holding two lotuses; 
he has his top boots, Iranian girdle, Áirdta-mukuta and the usual neck- 
laces; he is flanked by two archers who represent Usha and Pratyusha, 
busy in dispelling darkness by their arrows, and is attended by four 
attendants who are Dandi, Pingala, his regular attendants, and his two 
Wives, probably Rajin and Nikshubha; Chaya and Suvarchasa, the two 
other wives of Surya, are probably the two goddesses on two sides, who 
also hold lotus and are attended by two attendants. ‘The horses, which 
are almost invariably found in the images of Sürya in Western India, are 
conspicuous by their absence. The entire group is absolutely lifeless. 

A rather unusual sculptured panel has been found in Ajapala or 
Ajayapala-kunda in Vadnagar. It represents the seven sages, Arundhati, 
and the divine cow, Kamadhenu; it also depicts a fight between an 
elephant and a horse.** 


6 


At Ambasan in the Mehsana taluk several good sculptures are said 
to be lying loose on the site known as Sitala-Mata. The best of these 
pieces is the fragmentary stone panel representing Vishnu scated on 
Sesha who is encircled by the Nagis in adoration.** 

A curious piece of sculpture has been found at Kheralu. It is a 
leogryph ridden by a dwarf and attacked by a lady. Dwarfs are, how- 
ever a common feature of Gujarat sculpture. and. are usually found as 
pillar brackets in temples, for example at Suna 
and Ghumli.? Leogryphs are, however, rare in 

The Chaulukyan tem 
mouldings on the 


k, Kasara, Virta, Dilmol 
Gujarat. < 
ple architecture is conspicuous by the rows of 


plinth with animal motif, the asvathara and the gaja- 
thara. The asvathara or a row of horses is us 


sually found in larger temples 
though there are exceptions, while the gajathara, or a row of elephants 
invariably decorates the plinth of the temples of this period. The treat- 
ment of the animals, however, are entirely conventional, and these horse- 
TOWS and clephant-rows may be called ornamental desiens,.rather than 
animal sculpture. It is possible however that these figures in the mou!d- 
ings have been placed in relation to the continuous plane of the relief 


ground, and their movement would not be conveyed except by distort- 
ing their shapes. 
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It is in decorative sculpture, that the art in this period excels. The 
craftsmanship and some of the designs are superb, if not unique. But 
there is a strident overtone in the complexity and multiplicity of designs 
and their numbers which at the first sight has an overwhelming effect 
on the beholder, as at the temples at Abu. The Sürya temple at Modhera 
is also elaborately sculptured, but its poised architecture and open sur- 
roundings with the big artificial lake balances the tone. In the Abu 
temples, again, the sculptures are more emphatically projected spatially 
from the surface of the components of which they form a part. Though 
this tendency is present at Modhera, as in most other mediaeval temples, 


the emphasis there is subordinated to the total conception of the struc- 
ture, 


Sometimes narrative scenes are sculptured on the inside pillars and 
walls. In Modhera scenes from the Mahabharata are sculptured, 
but the stone is badly weathered and details are effaced. But in Abu 
temples the sculptures are very well preserved and scenes from Brahma- 
nical and Jaina mythology, such as Kaliyadamana and the marriage of 
Neminatha, can be seen. Charming sculptures of this type is found in 
the Dabhoi fort. There high up on the wall is a frieze showing the 
“churning of the milk ocean” and “death of Parikshit".' The other 
figure sculptures are distributed over the walls of the Hira gate, in 
niches and panels. Both the sides of the walls of the Kalika-Mata 
temple is profusely carved in high and low relief, depicting single 
figures, pairs or groups of three or more figures. None of these sculp- 
tures however reach the level of great art, expressing at the same time, 
the real and the ideal, the typical and the individual. 

One of the reasons for this degeneration was that in mediaeval 
India the entire temple represented the significance which was former- 
ly expressed through the sculptured images. Sculptures were still im- 
portant, but as an adjunct of the main structure. As a devotee proceed- 
ed towards the. cella, these sculptured figures and reliefs attuned his 
mind to the central purpose of the house of God. Then it became im- 
material whether they were formalised even to the extent of loosing all 
merit as a work of art or not; to a devotee any representation Is enough, 
and so the purpose is fulfilled. s 

There are, however, amorous on mithuna figures in the temples at 
Modhera, Khandoran, Dugdhesvara Mahadeva temple at Mandrapur, 
and in the inner side of the architraves of the porches in the Rudra- 
mahalaya.72 Hirananda Shastri states that the Rajarajesvara temple has 
a strange nade figure of white marble which reminds one of the old 
railing images of Mathura.? This may be significant, Rus o 
figures have been a peculiar feature of Indian art from very early days. 
In some of the Maurya and Sunga terracottas the female divinity is 
dressed in a sari or skirt of diaphanous material; but special care is 
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taken to reveal the mount of Venus in apparent nudity, a tendency 
which also characterises the stone sculptures in the Sunga, Andhra and 
the Kushana period.' Again, the majority of the images found at 
Mathura are that of nude or semi-nude female figures. Commenting on 
this Coomarswamy states: “It will, indeed, have been observed that 
there is scarcely a single temple figure represented in carly Indian art 
without erotic suggestion of some kind, implied, or explicitly expressed 
and emphasized; nowhere, indeed, has the vegetative sexual motif been 
presented with greater frankness or transparency, though in certain later 
phases of Indian art, as at Khajuraho and Konarak, more specifically. 
The railing types are to be connected with and perhaps derived from 
the early terracottas, which in their turn remind us of the nude goddess 
once worshipped throughout Western Asia, and of the gold plaque of 
the Earth goddess from Lauriya-Nandangarh. . In the presence of these 
emblems of abundance we must not be misled by modern ideas; their 
meaning, if not Buddhist or Jaina, is nevertheless religious; and reveals 
an essential purity of spirit that has at all times preserved the East from 
many psychological disasters that have overtaken the West. 'The two 
polar themes of Indian, indeed, of all experience, are there presented, 


side by side, though not in opposition; in much later, mediaeval, Vaish- 
Nava art we find them unified" .*? 


Wood Carving 


Good quality stone is not found in Gujarat and, therefore, it has 
been suggested that her early monuments were of wood. The designs 
of the carvings also seem to have been copied from wooden originals. 
The possibility of the original Somanatha temple’s being built of wood 
has been discussed above. 

, Fine specimens of wood carving are to be met in many places in 
Gujarat such as Anahilapataka, Siddhapura, Baroda and Songadh. 
Some of these wood carvings are marvels of skill. It is evident that they 
were parts of a building, and though highly decorative, had strict struc- 
tural function. Some of the wooden brackets, and a group of six female 


orchestra players were discovered some time ago’®. But the date of these 
wood carvings is uncertain. 


Painting 


There have been differences of Opinion regarding the nomenclature 


of the school of painting which flourished in Gujarat and Rajputana; 
for our purpose, it will be convenient to call it ‘Gujarat painting’. “These 
paintings are always found in manuscripts, where they were used to 
illustrate the texts. Due to the small size of the illustrations, they are 


also known as miniatures; so that, they may be referred to as Gujarat 
miniatures. 
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. The earliest dated illustrated manuscript, according to Moti- 
chandra, is a copy of Nisithachürmi, which was written in V.S. 1157 
during the reign of Siddharaja. MHirananda Shastri, however, has des- 
cribed an illustrated manuscript of Kalpasütra dated V.S. 1195. If the 
date is genuine, then this copy of Ka/^asütra, should be accepted as the 
earliest dated illustrated manuscript of Gujarat. 

The art of book-illustrations continued to be practised upto the 
17th century if not later. All the earlier manuscripts, however, were 
written on palm-leaves, while paper manuscripts dated from about the 
beginning of the l4th century are available. 

It may be mentioned here, that there is a general consensus of 
opinion, that paper was introduced in India by the Muslim conquerors. 
But a manuscript in paper, written in the Gupta script of the 5th cen- 
tury, has been discovered at Kashgar, while Nearchos, a Greek writer, 
who accompanied Alexander, stated that the Indians were manufactur- 
* R. B. Pandey suggests 
that under the climatic conditions of India paper cannot survive for 
long, so that paper manuscripts from Gujarat and Rajputana cannot be 
traced back to a time earlier than the 14th century A.D. However, as no 
paper manuscript written during the period under review, has been dis- 
covered, we shall only discuss the palm-leaf manuscripts. 

Before proceeding to discuss the style of the Gujarat miniatures, it 
will be convenient to note here the important illustrated dated 
manuscripts. 

In the Nisithachiirni, most of the illustrations are decorative floral 
or geometric patterns executed on a circular base or rounded. ‘There 
are a few human figures, one of which shows an elephant rider. with two 
apsarases holding garlands in the lower margin, which represents the 
ground." The picture reminds one of the famous verse with which 
Hemachandra is said to have addressed Siddharaja when he met the 
Emperor for the first time: 

Siddharája gaja-rajam uchchakaih 
karaya prasaram etam agratah 
santrasantu haritām matangajas- 
taih kim adya bhavatatva bhüdhyrzta.*? 
The other dated palm-leaf illustrated manuscripts are the follow- 


ing writing paper out of cotton by pounding.* 


ing: 
E l. Jüalüsülra and three other Angas of the Dam Dana school with 
the commentary of Abhyadeva, dated V.S. 1184 (A.D. 1127). 

2. Dasapaikalika Laghuvritii, dated V.S. 1200 (A.D. 1143). 
Ogha Niryukli, dated V.S. 1218 (A.D. 1161). 
Mahüviracharila dated V.S. 1294 (A.D. 1237). 
Neminatha Charita, dated V.S. 1298 (A.D. 1241). 
Katharatnasagara, dated V.S. 1313 (A.D. 1256). 
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7. Srdvakapratikramanachiirni, dated V.S. 1317 (A.D. 1260), 1 

8. Kalpasüira and Kalakacháryakatha, dated V.S. 1835 (A.D. 1278). 

(Another illustrated manuscript of this work is dated V.S. 1836 
A.D. 1279). E 

9. Subühukathà and seven other kathās, dated V.S. 1345 (A.D. 
1288).*! 

Besides these dated manuscripts there are also other illustrated 
manuscripts which do not bear any dates but on stylistic grounds their 
illustrations are considered to belong to this period. 

A miniature in the Da$avaikalika Laghuvyilli represents a Jaina 
monk seated on a couch conversing with another monk seated in front 
of him; a layman with folded hands stands on the right. This group 
is said to represent Hemachandra, and his disciple Mahendra Süri and 
Kumarapala. In the manuscript of the MaAaviracharita, a monk is 
shown in a miniature seated on a throne dressed in the typical white 
garb of the Jaina monks; behind him a disciple, holding a piece of cloth, 
is waiting and another disciple is learnng his lessons. In another illus- 
tration in the same work, a beared man, dressed in shorts and a half- 
sleeved jacket sits with folded hands. 'The Jaina monk in the first illus- 
tration, and the bearded man in the second illustration, have been 
identified with Hemachandra and Kumaürapála respectively.*? 

A manuscript of the Siddha-Hema-laghu-vyitti, found in Anahila- 
pataka contains several pictures. The manuscript is undated, but 
Shastri was of the opinion that it was copied not long after it had been 
written. One of the illustrations, seems to represent a book being 
presented to a king. This may represent the well-known episode of 
Hemachandra's presentation of his grammar to Siddharaja. H. Shastri, 
however claimed, that this is the earliest known portrait of Siddharaja. 
It may Tepresent Siddharaja, but it is not possible to say that it was 
a portrait painting.5? 

_ In the illustrations of Subalukatha, the representation of trees and 
animals appear for the first time. 

Among the undated manuscripts, the Digambara Jaina canonical 
text, Shatkhandagama with the Dhavala likà is important, because it 
shows that illustrating the manuscripts was not practised by the Svetam- 
baras alone. Motichandra is of the opinion that this manuscript should 
be dated between A.D. 1118-1190 and that it contains the earliest known 
Digambara miniatures. 

Many references are available to show that painting on cloth was 
popular during this period. But the earliest known ‘painted cloth 
belongs to the 14th century A.D. 
5 en E N wa also sometimes painted. One wood cover 
CH Y 9 Inches) has been supposed to contain a representation 
of Jinadatta Siri, from which it has been conjectured that it should be 
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dated between A.D. 1112-1154.5! The reasons advanced for this identi- 
fication, however, are hardly convincing. 


Technique 


The Gujarat miniatures served a limited purpose, namely, illustrat- 
ing a manuscript. The width of a palm-leaf was about 2-3 inches, so 
that the space was limited. Another limitation was imposed by the 
prevailing custom of writing the manuscript first, and then submit- 
ting it to the painter. On the written folios rectangular spaces were 
marked off by the copyist before he commenced writing. Sometimes 
marginal legends describing the scene were left to guide the painter; 
thumbnail sketches of the composition done in black ink, as a guide to 
the painter, have also been found. 

In the palm-leaf manuscripts, the painters first covered the panel 
with a vermillion paint. Figures were then modelled in colours after 
which they were outlined.” The result was constant break in the line; 
there was no attempt at careful drawing, and angularity became an out- 
standing feature of these miniatures. The only attempt towards model- 
ling, is sometimes seen in the application of colour washes or thickening 
the outlines of a figure. The surface of the palm-leaf is not adapted to 
delicate workmanship with a fine brush, therefore, larger brushes with 
wider strokes were used. As a result the details obtained on paper 
manuscripts with finer brushes could not be reproduced on palm-leaf 
manuscripts. 

The colours most often used, apart from the vermilion for the 
background, were yellow, blue, white and rarely green or gold. The 
different colours were applied in such a manner, that the shades could 
blend with each other. Lacdye was applied to the feet and the lips. 

The limited palette did not probably greatly handicap the painters, 
for, their subjects were also limited. Usually the subjects of painting 
were, lirlhankaras, gods, goddesses, monks, nuns, devotees (male and 
female) and kings; scenes from nature were rarely drawn; and all these 
were highly conventional representations. 


Style : 

The peculiarity of the Gujarat miniatures was that from the beein 
ning, they were conventional and formal. One of the reasons may have 
been, that these miniatures were primarily intended to illustrate Jam 
canonical texts, and Jaina art, particularly iconography, has elis been 
conventiona] with hardly any change. This attitude towards art may 
have influenced the miniatures to some extent. . 

There was however some changes observable in detailed pu 
some features, particularly the treatment of the eye Jan ur 
ull the farther eye was completely projected into space. ut the othe 
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characteristics of this art, such as angularity, absence of depth and pers- 
pective, can be discerned from the beginning. It will, therefore, be 
convenient to describe the general characteristics of the Gujarat miniatures, 
though some of these were present in an undeveloped form in the palm- 
leaf manuscripts. a 

The conception is purely decorative, without any realistic approach, 
The subjects are grouped together on the same ground which lacks all 
depth and perspective. The figures are never placed one behind the 
other. The height of the figures does not depend on their real dimen- 
sions, nor on their disposition in thc composition, but according to the 
importance of the subject; for example a man can be taller than an 
elephant. The kings and the saints are always taller than the servants 
and the disciples, or, in other words the perspective is hierarchic. 

The elements of nature looses their realistic character. The sky is 
suggested by conventional clouds of blue or black, and without going 
into details, it may be stated that sun, moon, water, mountain, and trees 
were represented by equally conventional designs. For example, in a 
manuscript of the Subahukathü of A.D. 1288, trees are represented. But, 
most of the trees consists of a trunk headed by a cluster of circular green 
leaves with a few patches of red and yellow indicating fruits and flowers. 
The trunk after rising straight for three fourths of its height sharply 
inclines downwards and takes on the aspect of an umbrella or chauri; 
as Valadevamuni and the rathakdraka are standing under the trees, it 
Seems obvious that the trees were intentionally made to appear like 
this.°° 

Among other general characteristics may be 
representation of architecture was reduced to 
supported by a roof was sufficient to represent a temple. The plan of 
the picture was always perpendicular in relation to the observer, and 
attempt was rarely made to represent the point of view from any 
height.5* 

-The characteristics of the human figure, apart from its angularities 
in the treatment of the limbs, is seen in the excessively large heads 
measuring about one fifth of the height of the body. But the chief 
characteristic of the Gujarat miniatures was the position of the farther 


eye. Before we discuss the eyes, however, it is necessary to elucidate 
4 point made above, 


We have stated’ above that on 
tures was that one figure was 
support of this convention 


mentioned that the 
a minimum; two columns 


€ of the conventions of Gujarat minia- 
never placed in front of another. In 


! , Motichandra quotes from the translation of 
the Vishnudharmottara by Stella Kramrisch, as follows: 


ing certain figures the artist should avoid to 
Other". but the actual sentence 
š Painting (one) should carefully av 


“In represent- 
place one figure before thc 
in Kramrisch's translation is: “In 
oid, in case of all these, placing one 
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(figure) in front of another." 55 Now, the actual line in the Vishnu- 
dharmottara is, “‘Sammukhatvam ath-ailesham chitre yatnád-vivarjayet 5? 
Sammukhatvam here means “frontal view”, that is the line quoted 
above would mean that “a painter should carefully abstain from 
representing the frontal view (full face of a figure); in other words, only 
profiles should be shown. 

The date of the Vishnudharmottara is uncertain, but it could not 
have been written before the Matsya-purüma which was most probably 
written between c. A.D. 550-650." As al-Beruni mentions this work, 
it must have been written before the llth century. Therefore, it may 
be concluded that it was composed between the 7th to 10th centuries 
A.D. Hence it seems that the convention of drawing the profiles only, 
came to.be recognised after the Gupta age and before thc earliest dated. 
illustrated Gujarat .miniature. 

It is possible that the Indian painters were, as Stchoukine says, 
obsessed with the principle of the “greatest visibility ",?* which brought 
in its train a series of conventions necessary to implement this principle. 
The process of reducing the aspect of objects by the effect of linear pers- 
pective was avoided, and the various parts of the body were treated with 
a view to emphasise them. The head, which was formerly treated under 
all the aspects, somctimes with a marked preference for the three-fourth 
profile, came to be treated in pure profile, through an intermediate stage 
when the “profil perdu?” became popular. 

This raised a problem. Either the painter could draw the full face, 
and satisfy the principle of the greatest visibility or he could draw the 
profile and present the individuality of the figure; that is, he could re- 
present a sharp nose but lose one cye. A compromise was effected by 
drawing a pure profile, and projecting the farther eye into space. 

'This projection of the farther eye into space distinguishes Gujarat 
miniatures from all schools of painting. Ajit Ghose explained this 
peculiarity as due to the artists desire to show that he was painting some- 
thing flat, though his aim was plastic. Norman Brown was of the 
opinion that the protruberance of the farther eye was the result of copy- 
ing the glass eyes of the $vetambara images, which extend beyond the 
normal eyes to a distance of about half an inch." : 

These suggestions have been thoroughly discussed by Motichandra, 
who has rightly rejected them.” He has also shown that the eona 
of projecting the eye increased as the profiles became sharper. It 4s 
however difficult to maintain, as he has done, that it was an established 
convention in Ajanta to represent the human face in three quarter po 
file only, Full face of Buddha is found in caves nime and nineteen a 
example. What happened at Ajanta was that there was a bias towards 


Š i same angle. But 
profile, as in a group no two faces were drawn in the sa Š 
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it does not appear that the early painters of Ajanta were drawing under 
the fetish of any convention. 

However, this convention of drawing the profile came to be recog- 
nised with the beginning of the mediaeval ages, when, it appears, that 
angularity of features was preferred to rounded forms, and great im- 
portance was given in sculpture to ‘Swka-ndsa’, a nose as aquiline as a 
parrot's beak, and pointed chin. Reproduction of these conventions on 
a flat surface made it necessary to draw in profiles. 

Drawing the profile, however, resulted in another problem namely, 
that one eye and part of the forehead remained unrepresented. Moti- 
chandra has shown that in a Gujarat miniature, if a line is drawn from 
the middle of the forehead to the chin of a human figure, it will be seen 
that, except for the farther cye and the portion of the forehead the head 
is in profile. In later miniatures even the length of the farther forchead 
diminishes, but the farther eye projected into space remains. The nearer 
eye, it may be noted, is not shown in profile; practically the full eye 
from a frontal aspect is given. 

One of the reasons that may be suggested for this peculiarity is that 
the eyes were considered to be the most important element in the facial 
expression. For example, according to the Vishmudharmottara (UI, 35, 
vy. 5-7), the art of painting should follow that of dancing, and in chapter 
25 of the same work, sixty two verses out of seventy-five describes the 
various positions of the eyes and the brows in expressing different moods 
of a dancer. As the position of the eye is not described in the chapters 
on painting, it has to be presumed that the painter, should follow the 
dancer in this respect. Thus the farther eye was difficult to eliminate 
from a picture. This problem was solved by drawing the face in profile 
with the nearer eye full, and the farther eye projected into space. At 
first, parts of farther forehead and even of farther chin were given, but 
these details diminished as the process developed. Thus, the contour 
of the face, that is individuality and the full view of the eyes were 
presented at the same time. In all the pictures this result was not 


obtained, but in many pictures a pair of staring eyes superimposed on 
an almost perfect profile can be seen. 


Evaluation 


In evaluating the artistic remains of 
i wonders how far one can trust one's aesthet 
truly the feelings which inspired. it. 
when it is known, as in the case of G 
ings were primarily meant to satisfy 
patron, who may have had very little 
almost certain that the painter had v 
individuality or imagination in these h 


a past age, one naturally 
ic appreciation to interpret 
The task becomes more difficult 
ujarat miniatures, that the paint- 
either some monks or some rich 
sense of appreciation. It seems 
ery little scope for showing his 
ighly conventional drawings. 
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It should not be assumed, however, that these miniatures suffer in 
aesthetic value because of this religious content. In India particularly, 
there have never been any dichotomy between religion and art, and, as 
a matter of fact, all the great art produced in India were religious art. 
Religion by itself has never curbed the originality of the artist; his 
restrictions were due to the iconographic texts which bore the stamp of 
religion. We do not yet know whether there was any Jaina canonical 
text on painting, and if it existed, what limitations it imposed upon the 
artist. 

Some art critics, as Motichandra rightly points out, in the first 
flush of the discovery of these miniatures overpraised them. Even 
Coomaraswamy was carried away by his enthusiasm for these miniatures, 
for which Motichandra has criticised him. IL should be noted, how- 
ever, that Motichandra quotes and criticises a passage from the fourth 
volume of Coomaraswamy’s Catalogue of Indian Collection, but in his 
History of Indian and Inonesian Art, the appreciation is less emphatic: 
“Here we have a series of constantly repeated compositions, varying 
only in unimportant details, and clearly indicating a long precedent 
tradition....' The style is one of pure draughtsmanship, the colour is 
indeed brilliant, but it is the outline that establishes the facts, and this 
outline, though exceedingly facile and almost careless, is very accomplish- 
ed, and very legible. In many cases the execution might well be called 
brilliant, and this applies as much to the tiny thumbnail indicatory 
sketches in the margins as to the finished miniatures. The variety of 
scenes and circumstances represented is very considerable, and the 
pictures afford valuable information on contemporary, or more probably, 
considering the conservatism of the style, earlier than fifteenth century 
manners, customs and costumes.” '?* A 

This is a very generous appreciation; but it is difficult to disagree 
from the points emphasised by Coomaraswamy here. Draughtsmanship, 
drawing of the outline, and the colouring of the miniatures are un- 
doubtedly technically sound. The defect, however, is in the composition 
which is at best primitive, obvious, and endlessly repetitive. Monotony 
is increased by the flatness, lack of depth, and the restricted palette. The 
vermillion background, unvarying in tone or otherwise, renders these 
pictures wearisome. ie Š S 

But the greatest drawback of the Gujarat miniatures was IN depicting 
nature, in which Indian art has always excelled. Indeed it appears that 
total dissociation from nature has imbued these miniatures with a life- 
less, over sophisticated, soporific charm having a restricted appeal, which 
is thcir only claim to recognition as works of art. — e 

It has been suggested that the style of the Gujarat miniatures dem 
be traced to Ajanta and the wall paintings of Ellora, and that its € = 
spread as far as Pagan in Burma.* Saka influence for the origin o 
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these pictures has also been suggested. Some of the points made out 
by these critics are undoubtedly very interesting, but there are others 
: who have denied that Gujarat miniatures had any relation with the art 
of Ajanta or Bagh. For example, Norman Brown points out: ‘“The 
art (of Gujarat miniatures) is at a far remove from that of Ajanta or 
Bagh, as though it were a folk art converted to the purposes of religion, 

EO on which point Mr. Ghose writes pertinently."** 

: In this connection it may be pointed out that the peculiarities of 
the Gujarat miniature paintings, though very rare is not unique, for 
practically the same peculiarities with the exception of the projected 
farther eye, are found in the paintings of ancient Egypt. Breastead 

> writes: “Im relief, now greatly in demand for temple decoration, and 

the chapel of the mastaba-tomb, the Egyptian was confronted by the 
problem of foreshortening and perspective. He must put objects having 
roundness and thickness, upon a flat surface. How this should be done 
had been determined for him before the beginning of the Old Kingdom 

(c. 3400 B.C). A conventional style had already been established before 

the third dynasty, (c. 3100 B.C.) and that style was now sacred and 

inviolable tradition. While a certain freedom of development survived, 
that style in its fundamentals persisted throughout the Egyptian art, 
even after the artist had learned to perceive its shortcomings. The age 

Which produced it had not learned to maintain one point of view in the 

drawing of any given scene or object; two different points of view were 

combined in. the same figure: in drawing a man, a front view of the 
eyes and shoulders was regularly placed upon a profile of trunk and legs."?? 
It is not claimed that Gujarat art was an offshoot of the ancient 

Egyptian art. What we want to emphasise here is that the ancient artists 

Were confronted by problems which they could only solve crudely. In 

the hieratic arts these ancient traditions became sanctified, and persisted. 

The history of Indian pictorial art suffers from lack of evidence to 
illustrate its continuous tradition. The art of Ajanta is mature and deli- 
berate. The Gujarat miniatures, as Norman Brown points out, are 

“primitive”, “although the types in these paintings are of great plastic 

antiquity and constitute the culmination of a long devclopment".!^ 

Until, therefore, further materials are available, it does not seem possible 

to specify either its origin or its influence abroad, 
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CHAPTER XVII 
Gujarat Chronicles 


: Large number of chronicles were written about the Chaulukyas of 
Gujarat, and in this respect the position of Gujarat literature is unique ` 
in India. It is true that properly speaking none of the Gujarat chronicles 
can be termed ‘history’, but they provide rough materials for writing 
one. 

The chronicles may be divided into the following groups: 
(I General History: 
Vf. Dvyasrayamahakavya by Hemachandra 
v2. Prabandhachintàmani by Merutunga 
(II) Biographies of Kumarapala and Hemachandra 
l. Prakrit Duyii$raya by Hemachandra (also known as Kumära- 
palacharita) 
2. Mahdviracharila by Hemachandra (part of Canto XII) 
3. Kumdrapalapratibodha by Somaprabha 
4. Mohavajaparajaya by YaSahpala 
5. Hema-Süri-Prabandha in Prabhivakacharita by Prabha- 
chandra r EE. 
. Kumürapalabhüpalacharitra by Jayasiraha Suri (D 
. Kumarapálaprabandha by Jina-mandana 
. Kumarapalacharita by Charitrasundara S 
. Hema-Süri-prabandha in Prabandhakosa. by. Rája$ekhara = - 
(HI) Works on Vastupala and Tejahpala 9 
. Kirtikaumudi by Someśvara d 
. Hammiramadamardana by Jayasiñha Suri (D 
. Vasantavilasa by Balachandra Siri 
. Sukritakirtikallolini by Udayaprabha 
. Sukritasankiriana by Arisimha E 
. Vastupala-Tejahpala-prabandha in Prabandhakoía by Rāja- 
$ekhara S 
7. Vastupalacharita by Harsha Gani s: 
(IV) Unclassified Works: 
1. Surathotsava by Some$vara (Canto XV only) 
2. Ratnamala by Krishnaji 
3. Mudrita-Kumudachandra by Yasahchandra 
4. Jdgaducharita by Sarvananda 
5 Prologue of Dülangada by Subhata 
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s (V) Miscellaneous Works: 
1. Lekhapaddhati: a collection of documents 
2. Several genealogical lists of the Chaulukya kings of which the 
most important is lichdrasrent or Theravali by Merutunga. 
(VI) Non-Gujaratchronicles: 
l. Prithvirajavijaya by Jayanaka 
2. Prologue of Parthaparükramá by Prahladana 
i For a detailed discussion of these works, it will be convenient to 
f arrange them in chronological order under the name of their authors. 
l. Bilhana: Karnasundari 
Strictly speaking, the Karņasundarī is not a Gujarat chronicle. It is 
a drama written by the famous Kashmirian poet Bilhana, who spent some 
time at Anahilapataka during the reign of Karna I (c. V.S. 1122-1150). 


E The historical importance of this work is insignificant. The plausibility 
1 š of the plot has been discussed above. The drama is in four acts, and has 
| been described as ‘a poor recast obviously of the Ratndvali or the Viddha- 


Salabhanyika’ 1 
2. Yasahchandra; Mudrita-Kumudachandra 

YaSahchandra was probably an earlier contemporary of Hema- 
chandra. He was the son of Padmachandra and grandson of Dhana- 
deya,” a minister of a prince of Sakambhari. The Mudrita-Kumudachandra 
is a drama in five acts, It records the controversy which took place in 
Siddharaja’s court between Devachandra and Kumudachandra, a descrip- 
tion of which has been given above in the chapter on religious life. It 
was the work of a religious man, and intended for a Svetambara Jaina 
audience. As such it might have been a success as a drama. Profusely 
illustrated MSS. of this work has been found. 


3. Hemachandra: Duyašrayamahalauoya 
We have already given a short account of the life of Hemachandra; 

his best biography has been written by G. Bühler. 

a large number of books of which one of the most 

Siddha-Hema-Sabdanusasana or the Haima-vyükarana 

described by Kielhorn as 'the best grammar of the Ind 

For, it is arranged in a more practical manner 


terminology than the grammars of Panini, 
yana. Hemézhandra wrote tw 


Hemachandra wrote 
important was the 
which has been 
ian middle ages’. 
and has a more practical 
Chandragomin and $akatà- 
1 o commentaries on this grammar, called 
Laghuvritti and Vrihadvritti, which includes his Unadiganasütra, Dhalu- 
patha, and a Linganusasana with his own commentary. The eighth 
chapter of the Siddha-Hema-sabdanusasana (SH) is a Prakrit grammar on 

} which also Hemachandra wrote his Own commentary, called Prakasika. 
The SH is divided into thirty-two sections, at the end of each of 

which he wrote a Sanskrit couplet eulogising the virtue of a Chaulukya 

° king. As the grammar was finished during the reign of Siddharaja, the 
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verses describe the good qualities of the Chaulukya kings from Mülaraja 
I to Siddharaja. ‘he importance of these verses for reconstructing the 
history of Gujarat is slight, but not totally negligible. 

Inspite of having written the two commentaries in Sanskrit and one 
in Prakrit, Hemachandra wrote his Dvya@Srayamahakavya (DV) to illus- 
trate the rules of his grammars. We write ‘grammars’, for though SH 
includes both the Sanskrit and the Prakrit grammar, for all practical 
purposes they are two distinct works. Similarly DV is strictly speaking 
a work in twenty-eight cantos; of these the first twenty cantos are written 
in Sanskrit and illustrates the rules—of-his Sanskrit grammar, while the 
last eight cantos are—written in Kraka and illustrate the rules of his 
Prakrit grammar. But for all practical purposes they are two distinct 
works, hence in the following discussion DV will indicate the Sanskrit 
work only, and the Prakrit work will be referred to under its alternative 
title, namely Kumêrapalacharita, as it deals exclusively with the life of 
Kumárapala in distinction to DV which presents a general history of 
Gujarat from-the-reign-of-Mülaraja-to- Kumarapala. 
> DV consists of 2439 verses divided into 20 unequal cantos. Practi- 
cally every verse contains word or words which illustrate the rules of his 
grammar, and the verses are so arranged that the examples follow in 
strict order the arrangement of the rules of the SH. The first section of 
SH deals with the arrangement of the alphabet and allied matters, and 
examples of the rules of this section are to some extent omitted. The 
second section of the SH begins with the rule of conjunction: samana- 
nam tena dirghah (SH I, ii, 1) and this is illustrated in the fourth verse 
of the DV: 

asti svastiha-vad-bhumer-dharm-agaram nay-àspadam 

puram. Sriya sad-aslishtam namn-Anahilapajakam (DV, I, v. 4) 
Thereafter practically each verse contains an example of one or more 
rules of the SH, so that it is necessary to discuss a few typical verses of 
the DV to show how far Hemachandra succeeded or failed in his attempt 
to graft history on grammar. 

One of the most striking verses of the D 


V is that with which Hema- 


| chandra begins to give examples of Taddhit-suffixes : 

= tat-tad-dhitam kartyibhir-ütma-bhartuh 

j : sametya vriddhair-yuvabhih hshanad-và 

E duhsthair-ath-Avanti-bhataih sa Š z 
| š lūryavādyāt. (DV, XIV, v. 37) 


2 vaprodhyaro-hy-ablatat rana- ^ | 
istori i i iti š alava.—soldiers 
Historically this verse describes the condition of t the Mi oldiers 


“(Avanti-bhata) who—old and young—hurried to man dic npn S 
their fortress and were not frightened on hearing thc NODE o 
Chaulukya army". For all we know, Hemachandra T NG Es : 
here describing a real scene [rom a batule of the protracted struggle, m y 
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accounts of which he undoubtedly heard. But the verse illustrates the 
following aphorisms of the SH: 

(1) Taddhito'nadih (VL i, 1); (2) Pautradi vriddham (VI, i, 2); 
(3) Vamsya-jyayobhratror-Jivati-prapautradya “st usa (VI, i, 3); 
(4) Sapinde vayahsthanadhike jivad-va (VI, i, 4); (6) Yuva-vyiddham hul. 
sarche và (VL, i, 5); (6) Samjna durva (VI, i, 6); and (7) Vä “dyalt (Vi, i, 
11). Probably this verse served his double purpose quite well. There are 
many verses of this nature. We give below another example: 

: supreyasi karunaya bahu-Vishnumitra- 

gramepy-abhüt sa-suta eva jano nryipe'smin 
su-bhratri-putra-sahite kshata-müdi-kritta 
tantri-galaja-balim-àpa na devat-api. (DV, XX, v. 27) 

In this verse Hemachandra describes the effects of the non-slaughter 
measures passed by Kumarapala, and at the same time illustrates five 
aphorisms of the SH (VII, iii, 176-180), according to two of which (VII, 
iii, 178-179) samasanta ka (kach according to Hemachandra kap accord- 
ing to Panini) is not added to the end of a Bahubrihi compound in 
(i) sahallulyayoge and (ii) bhratuh stutau. Examples of (i) given in the 
Lagliworitti is saputro yali and of (ii) is subhratà. In DV, however, 
Hemachandra uses the form Su-bhratyt-putra-sahite, and Abhayatilaka 
Gani, his commentator, explains this as follows: “Sobhano bhrala 
Kumarapalo yasya sa subhrütü Mahipaladevas-tasya putro' (A )jayadevas- 
tena sahite". Thus, according to Abhayatilaka Gani, Ajayapala was the 
nephew of Kumarapala, but we know from a contemporary source that 
Ajayapala was the son of Kumarapala. Hence it seems that by his pecu- 
liar use of the words, Hemachandra misled his commentator to think 
that Kumarapala was helped by his nephew. But the main object of 
this verse was to describe the effects of the non-slaughter measures passed 
by Kumarapala, and to that extent Hemachandra succeeded. 

We shall now give an example to show that while in one verse 
Hemachandra is able to fulfill the demands of both history and grammar, 
he fails in the next one to do so. He describes (DV, XIV, v. 72) how 
Siddharaja defeated King Yasovarman, who is compared to a sparrow. 
But in the next but one verse, Hemachandra adds that after defeating 
YaSovarman, Siddharaja defeated many other frontier kings, each of 
whom is compared to a different animal, and it is stated that Siddharaja 
tied these kings in the manner in which it was appropriate to tie that 
particular animal, for example, a king who was compared to a dog was 
tied like a dog. In the first verse Hemachandra uses the word *cha[akai- 
ram’ and ‘chaitaka’ to illustrate his aphorism cha(akammairah striyarm tu 
lup (SH VI, i, 79). However, this verse, we know from other sources, 
was giving correct information though in a garb suited to Sanskrit poetry. 
But the other verse was written merely to serve as examples for his apho- 
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risms (SH, VI, i, 81.96) and instead of possessing any historical significance, ° 
is actually misleading. 
There are many verses of this nature. For example, Hemachandra 
says that Graharipu’s wife’s name was Nili (DV, IV, v. 48). Suspicion 
is at once aroused, for he cannot be expected to have known the name 
of a queen whose husband was defeated by Milaraja I in the 10th 
century A.D. The source of his information is easily detected: we find 
that as an illustration to one of his aphorisms (SH, II, iv, 28) he uses 
the word Nili as an example in his Laghuvryti too, and it is known 
that Laghwvritti was written before DV. It is apparent that Nili had 
no real existence, and the only excuse for inventing the name was that 
it was necessary and convenient to illustrate a rule of his grammar. 
Again, Hemachandra states that on a certain occasion, Miilaraja had 
as his allies kings named Revatimitra, Gangamaha, Gangamaha etc. 
(DV, V, vv. 1-2). Turning to his Laghuvritti, we find that these three 
names were used there as examples of an aphorism (SH, IL, iv, 99). 
As such coincidences and names are rare, most probably Mülaraja never 
had any allies bearing such names. But all doubts are set at rest when 
he makes the ambassador of Bhima boast in the court of Lakshmr- 
Karna, of a large number of Bhima's allies who bore the peculiar 
names of Yanti, Ranti, Nanti, Ganti, Hanti, Manti, Vanti, and Tanti 
(DV, IX, v. 36). Not unnaturally these very words he used in his 
Laghuvyitti to illustrate the rule that the '/ should not be long in 
certain cases (na tikidirghascha, SH, IV, ii, 59). Obviously this verse 
is without any historical significance. Coming to his own period, we 
find that the names of Arnoraja’s allies who fought against Kumiarapala 
(DV, XVI, vv. 7-15) were already used by him in the Laghuvyttta as 
examples of several aphorisms (SH, VI, iji, 6-25). But the name of 
Chahada, who also, according to Hemachandra, took Arnorajas part 
against Kumarapala, was not used to illustrate any grammatical rule. 
Many other chronicles too state that Chahada fought against Kumara- 
pala on this occasion, so that it may be concluded that Chahada had 
a real existence. Needless to say, the names of the allies of Mülaraja | 
or of Bhima or of Arnoraja, which are found in the DV, are not "n 
found in any other source. UR == 
There is another aspect of the DV: it 15 a mahakavya. Hema; 
chandra was one of the greatest authorities of Sanskrit poetics = x 
as of language and literature, and naturally knew best as to ee me 
the essential components of a mahakavya. The exe NASA com A 
poetics, or Hemachandra's desire to emulate great poets. prona Y s 
| him to write the two cantos (XVI and XVII) where he breaks o the 
1 narration of a campaign, first, to describe the natural beauties z ay 
then, of four seasons, and lastly, a series of amorous oe ene 
these descriptive verses- has any relation with history. Bu 
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f 4 some of these digressions contain useful informations, such as we find in 

i the third canto, where, while describing the start of Mularaja's campaign 

j against Graharipu, Hemachandra has left valuable information regard- 

4 ing some social and religious customs of the period. 

$ We shall now have to consider the historical facts overlooked by 
: 1 Hemachandra. We shall not take into consideration the reign of kings 

i of whom Hemachandra had no direct knowledge; but he livec during 


the reigns of Siddharāja and Kumarapala, so that one may presume 
E him to have had a first hand knowledge of the activities of these two 
M kings. Of Kumarapala's reign Hemachandra gives a more or less true 
account, if we do not take into consideration the details supplied by 
uM him; but he does not describe the early life of Kumarapala. Howey er, 
Aem in view of the fact that Kumarapala was most probably persecuted by 
Siddharaja, it is easy to see why Hemachandra was reticent about his 
early life. That however cannot be valid excuse for any historian to 
| gloss over essential facts. But is seems that Hemachandra habitually 
: overlooked facts which were derogatory to the reputation of the 
Chaulukya kings. Also, he passes over in silence the relation between 
Bhima and Bhoja, which is described so elaborately by Merutuüga and 
is also referred to by many other Chroniclers including Some$vara. 
Bhima’s victory over Bhoja was a landmark in the Chaulukya history. 
£ Now, Hemachandra is said to be the earliest authority to quote Bhoja 
; and he was certainly aware of the tragic end of the Paramara Emperor 
to which he makes a veiled reference incidentally when he says that 
Lakshmi-Karna gave Bhima the golden mandapika of Bhoja. (DV, 
IN, y. 57) What was then the cause of reticence? It may be suggested 
that in Bhoja, Hemachandra found a spirit akin to his own, and felt 
too great a respect for the Paramara polymath to describe his fall. 
: Curiously the most unhistorical part of the DV is its description of 
Siddharaja’s reign. With the exception of the conquest of Malava, and 
of some pious activities, no other incident of Siddharaja’s reign is 
described which is not mythical. In the lOth canto, Hemachandra gives 
an imaginary account of Karna's worship of a Goddess, some super- 
ione happenings, appearance of the Goddess from whom  Karna 
obtained the blessings of a son. That son was Siddharaja, whose 
mythical exploits fill the next four cantos of the DV. For example, in 
his description of Siddharaja’s fight with Barbaraka (Canio XII), 
Hemachandra calls Barbaraka a rakshasa, and his description of this 
fight as well as the circumstances leading to it reminds one inevitably 
of Rama's fight with Tadaka to save the hermitage of Visvamitra. 
Barbaraka however had a real existence, for one of the regular birudas 
of Siddharaja was Barbaraka-jishnu; but from Hemachandra’s mythical 
; description, which was corroborated by all the other Chroniclers, it i$ 
Impossible to identify Barbaraka. The next canto is full of even more 
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surprising stories. We are told that Siddharaja was in the habit of 
roaming about at night to keep himself informed of the affairs of the 
country. One night he came across a snake (Naga) and accompanied 
it to the netherworld! In canto XIV, Hemachandra states that one day 
Siddharaja met several yogimis who advised him for his own benefit to 
go to Ujjayin and enter into friendly relations with the king Yaso- 
varman, so that he (Siddharaja) might be able to worship the Yogini 
Kalika. Thereupon Siddharaja swore to capture both the Yogini and 
king YaSovarman, and a fight ensued resulting in the defeat and capture 
of the Paramara king. Happily this improbable story is contradicted 
by the accounts left by other Chroniclers. However, Hemachandra next 
relates that Siva himself appeared in person to inform Siddharaja that 
he would have no son and would be succeeded by Kumarapala. With 
the disappearance of Siva, Vibhishana arrived from Lanka to inform 
Siddharaja that in a former existence he had Vibhishana as his servant. 
The inference is obvious, and the commentator Abhayatilaka Gani 
carefully explains that a former birth—probably we should say incarna- 
tion—here alludes to Ramachandra. ((DV, XV, vv. 56-57). 

That is what Hemachandra wrote about Siddharaja, in whose court 
he spent the best years of his life and attained fame. It need not be 
supposed that he intended to write history but the exigencies of 
grammar compelled him to write a myth instead. He was quite capable 
of writing tolerably good history even within the limits of the DV, and 
it is evident that his selection and ommission of subjects were deliberate. 
He set out to write an eulogy of the Chaulukyas, and particularly of 
Siddharaja, and from that standpoint his work should be judged. 

DV however must be distinguished from such works as Halayudha's 
Kavirahasya, which is a metrical guide to poets in the employment of 
verbal forms, and is at the same time an eulogy of Krishna IIL. the 
Rüshtraküta king. Kavirahasya does not give any historical informa- 
tion beyond stating the name of the ruling monarch, but the DV un- 
doubtedly gives us some information. On the other hand the DV 
compares very unfavourably with the Ràjatarangint as history: It seems 
that as history, it falls into the same category as Bilhana’s Vikramanka- 
devacharita. x“ 

Hemachandra’s work was not history as we understand it to-day. 
To criticise his defects as a historian would not be fair. But even from 
the most exacting modern historian, he can wring the reluctant tribute 


that is due to genius. 


Date of DV 


According to Merutunga, after th 
persons pointed out to Siddharaja 
description of the Chaulukyas. Soon Hem 


e SH was finished, some envious 
that the grammar contained no 
achandra came to learn of 
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the intrigue against him, and he composed overnight thirty-two verses 
praising the Chaulukya kings and inserted one at the end of each sec- 
tion of his grammar. Here Merutunga correctly quotes the first of 
these verses. Then, according to Merutunga, ‘‘Hemachandra composed 
the book called “Duyašraya', to describe Siddharaja’s conquest in all 
directions’. Merutunga evidently had not read the DV,’ but his state- 
ment as to the period of composition may be to some extent true. 
Most probably Hemachandra began to write it during the reign of 
Siddharaja and completed it during the next reign. 


Kumarapalacharita 


Kumarapalacharita, which is the Prakrit DV, consists of 742 verses 
divided into eight cantos. The plan of this work is exactly like that 
of the Sanskrit DV. The first verse which is of a benedictory character 
illustrates the first three aphorisms in which Hemachandra defines 
Prakrit. The second verse illustrates the aphorism: dirgha-hrasvau 
mitho vrittau (SH, Prakrit, I, i, 4). Thereafter, the verses follow the 
grammar with the scientific precision of its Sanskrit counterpart. Parts 
of the first two cantos (I, vv, 71-90; II, vv, 1-91) describe the daily life 
of Kumarapala, and in the sixth canto (vv. 50-70), there is a description 
of the fight of Kumarapala's army against Mallikarjuna. The rest of 
the sixth canto (vv. 71-107) is devoted to a fanciful description of kings 
who surrendered to Kumarapàla. No other subject of historical intercst 
is discussed in this work, the rest of which is mostly full of descriptions 
of flowers, trees (canto III), and the seasons (Cantos IV and V) In the 
seventh canto is described the pious thoughts of Kumarapala, and Hema- 
chandra utilises this opportunity to point out the dangers of a man’s 
coming into any form of contact with woman. Even looking at a 
woman was forbidden (VII, v. 24). Then in answer to Kumarapàla's 
prayers, the Goddess Srutadevi appeared and in the last and the eighth 
canto, she is represented as instructing Kumarapála on various aspects of 
Jainism. We shall not probably be too much mistaken if we assume, 
that the last two cantos contain the summary of the sermons which 
Hemachandra preached to Kumarapala from time to time. 


Commentators of DV 


: Some time in the beginning of the 14th century of the Vikrama era, 
Jinesvara Süri set his two disciples, Abhayatilaka Gani and Pirnakalasa 
Gani, to write commentaries of the Sanskrit and the Prakrit DV. 

Abhayatilaka Gani finished writing his commentary in V.S. 1312 at 
Palhanpur. It has sometimes been wrongly held that he completed the 
unfinished DV, but that is not a fact. He wrote the commentary only 


and the text was completely written by Hemachandra, who alone indeed 
was capable of writing it. 
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Abhayatilaka Gani admits gratefully that his commentary was > 
kindly revised and corrected by his co-pupil and poet Taksmitilaka 
Gani. In a Kharataragachchha-pattavali, it is stated that in V.S. 1319, 
Upadhyaya Abhayatilaka defeated at Ujjain one Vidyananda of the 
Tapagachchha and received a jayapatra Our commentator also 
belonged to the Kharataragachchha, and it seems that he was identical 
with the recepient of the jayapatra. At least by any standard he fully 
deserved one; no reader of the DV will ever fail to be gratefully 
impressed by the great erudition of its commentator and the dexterity 
with which he explains the tortuous obscurity of Hemachandra’s verses. 
Happily he was guided by Hemachandra’s famous dictum: (zkà nirantara- 
vyakhya pañjika pada-bhamjiká. As a result, we get through Abhaya- 
tilaka Gani’s commentary a connected narrative; he fills up many gaps 
left in the narrative by the author. Some of his comments explaining 
the social and religious customs of the period are of the utmost import- 
ance. His one and only drawback was in accepting all the statements 
of Hemachandra as literally true; but we cannot expect a Jaina monk 
of that period to have acted differently. Abhayatilaka Gani performed 
his task extremely well; without his commentary, large part of the DV 
would to-day have remained unintelligible. 

Pürnakala(óa Gani wrote the commentary of the Prakrit DV in 
Sanskrit. His scope was limited, but he too performed his task with 
great skill. 

DV was published in two volumes, the second volume appearing 
in 1921. Both the volumes were edited by A. V. Kathvate, but he un- 
fortunately died while the book was in the press, so that it had to be 
printed without any historical introduction, or index. Kumarapala- 
charita has been edited twice. 

4. Yasahpala: Moharajaparajaya : š 

The Moharajaparajaya, or the Defeat of King Illusion, is an alle- 
gorical drama in five acts, describing the process and the results of the 
conversion of Kumarapala to Jainism. 

It has been said that the play resembles in some respects the 
Christian plays of Mediaeval Europe. All the dramatis personae, dr 
the king, his jester and Hemachandra, represent abstract qualities Boog 
as well as evil. Such plays are not uncommon in Sanskrit litera 
an earlier prototype on which Moharaj@parajiya Was probably Si 
sciously modelled being the Prabodhachandrodaya of Krishnanisra, 
composed in the second half of the llth century, AD lled a Mantrin. 

The author Yaśahpāla'’s father, Dhanadeva, is ca TE 
; Yasahpala describes himself as a 'swan at the [ng es s: 
Chakravarti Ajayadeva', that is Ajayapala, the SE x EE of ° 
This indicates the possibility of Yasahpala’s being à 
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Ajayapala. Ajayapala reigned between c.V.S. 1229-1232, therefore the 
drama must have been written during that period. 
5. Somaprabha:  Kumarapalapratibodha 

The Kumarapalapratibodha contains a general description of the 
teachings of the Jaina doctrine purported to have been given from 
lime to time by Hemachandra to Kumarapala; it also describes the 
manner in which these lessons gradually influenced the king till he was 
completely converted to Jainism. 

Somaprabha called his work Jina-dharma-pratibodha, but in the 
colophon of one MS. the work was called Kumarapalapratibodha. 
í According to the cditor the latter name conveys to the general reader 
š a better significance of the subject matter of the work, hence it has 

been retained. The work is mostly written in Prakrit, but a few stories 
in the last chapter are in Sanskrit. 7 

It is a voluminous work, but its worth as history is insignificant. 
As a matter of fact, at the very commencement of his work, the author 
disavows any intention of writing the biography either of Hemachandra 
or of Kumarapala. He thereby missed a great chance, for he wrote in 
V.S. 1241, about only a decade after the death of Kumarapala. 

Other known works of Somaprabha are, Swmatindthacharita, 
Suktimuktavali and Satarthakavya. The last named work consists of a 
single verse capable of being explained in one hundred ways. 

The Kumarapalapratibodha was edited by Muniraja Jinavijaya with 
an English introduction, a Sanskrit prastavana and parisishta. (G.O.S. 
XIV). 

Several chronicles were written during the reign of Bhima II. Most 
of these chronicles were eulogies of Vastupala and Tejahpala, but they 
generally contain an account of the founders of the Vaghela dynasty, 
and a canto or appropriate number of verses are devoted to an eulogy 
of the Chaulukyas, which seems to have been de rigueur. It is not 
possible to arrange these chronicles in a strict chronological order. 

6. Somesvara: Kirtikaumudi and Surathotsava 
The earliest known member of Some$vara's family was installed as 
the royal chaplain by Mularaja I. Since then the members of that 
; family served the Chaulukya kings in that capacity down to the time 
our author, though it is by no means clear if Somegvara, who describes 
himself as Gürjaresvara-purohita had served under Bhima II. As he 
was a favourite of the Vaghelas, the title may mean that he was the 
chaplain of the Vaghelas. 

The exact dates of Someévara cannot be ascertained. Zt is known 

that he survived Bhima II and w 


ç "rote the Dabhoi-praíast; in V.S. 1811 
(A.D. 1258). He composed several other prasastis which have already 
been noted. š 


The mentality of Someévara is apparent from the first canto of the 
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Kirtikaumudi, where after several invocatory verses addressed to different 
gods, he begins to praise the poets. "Though many famous poets are 
included in the panegyric, he particularly selects for praise Prahládana, 
the Abu Paramara prince, one Yaéovira, who seems to have been a 
minister of the Chahamanas, and Vastupála, then the richest man in 
Western India and the chief supporter of the Vaghelas. It is said that 
Prahladana was the son of Sarasvati and husband of the goddess of 
victory, and that compared to Ya$ovira even Kalidasa and Magha were 
of little account! Thus Some$vara attempted to ingratiate himself— 
probably successfully—with three royal houses, by no means an easy 
task. 

We have discussed elsewhere the political predelictions of Somesvara. 
He was a frank partisan of the Vaghelas, and of the brothers Vastupala 
and Tejahpala. It seems almost certain that like other partisan writers 
he did not mind distorting history by stating as facts whatever he 
wanted to circulate as true. But wherever the interests of his patrons 
were not implicated, he has presented unbiased facts. Thus the narra- 
tive in the second canto of the Kirtikawmudi upto the death of Mülaraja 
II gives possibly the best history of the Chaulukyas upto that period. 
His description of the Yadava invasion of Gujarat is also graphic and 
convincing. But his main intention in writing the book was to eulogise 
Vastupala, and it is obvious that in describing the activities of the 
minister, he indulges in all sorts of exaggerations. 

The Kirlikaumudi is divided into nine cantos. It is generally called 
a mahakavya, but it has been said that it resembles a champu more 
than a mahdka@vya in form. It was a popular book; Merutunga quoted 
freely from it. b 

It was edited by A. V. Kathvate in 1883; besides a learned historical 
introduction, the editor had added useful grammatical notes. But later 
he admitted that the MSS. used by him were defective, when a better 
MS. was discovered by R. G. Bhandarkar. Kirtikaumudi was translated 
into German, by Von August Hack, under the title Kirlikawmudi,— 
oder die Lotus blume des Ruhmes (1892). 

The Surathotsava, a mahakavya, describes in fourteen cane 
mythical story of King Suratha’s loss of kingdom through the treachery 


rshi č her 
of his ministers, his retirement to a forest, and worship of the Mot 


3 B . 5 " i is 
Goddess through whose divine intervention he ultimately regained h 


kingdom. In the fifteenth and the last canto, Somesvara, in Neate 
his own ancestors, recalled their relations with the Sc oes a 
kings, thereby providing a good deal of unbiased intor 
available elsewhere. 

Though the subject matter of TIe 
Suratha so closely resembles that of Bhim 


of the work is mythical, the fate of 
a II—during whose reign the 
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book was written—that its chances of being a political allegory cannot 
be overlooked. 

The Surathotsava was discovered by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar who 
discussed fully the historical merits of the fifteenth canto which he 
published in full. It was edited in 1902 by MM. Pandit Sivadatta and 
K. K. Parab. The editors provided an indifferent historical introduc- 
tion in Sanskrit, which is really a collecton of some excerpts from 
several texts, without any critical analysis of their value. 

Recently Ramasataka, a hymn to Rama by Some$vara has been 
discovered. (J.O.L, I, 10-12). 

7. Balachandra Siri: Vasantavilàsa 

The Vasantavildsa, a mahakavya in fourteen cantos, is another 
eulogy of Vastupala, whose nom de plume was Vasanta. But the third 
canto is mainly an eulogy of the Chaulukya kings from Milaraja I to 
Bhima Il. 

"Ihe work was intended to establish the author's reputation as a 
poet, still he gives historical information of some value. As most of 
such informations are given incidentally, they may be relied upon. 
Balachandra's pretensions were very high: he actually states that while 
he was enjoying slumber (yoganidra), Sarasvati appeared before him and 
blessed him saying that he would successfully fill the place of Kalidasa. 

Besides the Vasantavilasa, Balachandra wrote Karumavajrayudha, a 
drama in five acts and commentaries on Asada's Vivekamafijari and 
Upadesakandali. : 

The Vasantavilasa was edited by C. D. Dalal with an excellent 
historical introduction. (G.O.S., VII, 1917). 

8. Jayasimha Suri (I): Hammiramadamardana 

Hammiramadamardana is a drama in five acts. Its subject matter 
has already been described. The drama was probably composed between 
V.S. 1276 to 1286. The author was the Acharya of the temple of Muni 
Subrata at Broach. Once while Tejahpala paid a visit to this temple, 
Jayasimha Suri recited a poem praising him and requesting him to 
provide twenty-five Devakulikas with golden staff in the Sakunika 
Vihara. Vastupala and Tejahpala fulfilled this request, whereupon our 
author composed a long prasasti commemorating the gift. Later the 
Sakunika Vihara was turned into a mosque, but the prasasti was saved 
through a copy preserved at the end of a MS. of Hammiramadamardana. 
9. Udayaprabha Siri: Sukritakirtikallolini is a prasasti written, as the 
title indicates, in praise of the pious deeds and glory of Vastupala and 
Tejahpala. It seems to have been composed on the ,occasion of 
Vastupala’s pilgrimage to $atrufijaya. It is said that Vastupala had 
the prasasts inscribed on a slab of stone in the Indra-mandapa erected 
by him. The prasasti begins with the eulogy of the Anahilapataka 
Kings from Vanaraja, thus providing a useful genealogy of the 
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Chapotkatas. His eulogy of the Chaulukya kings, though not free : 

from some absurd exaggerations, is important. The whole  raíasti 

consists of 179 verses which are composed in various metres. The 

author was the religious preceptor of Vastupala and Tejahpala, so that 

his version of the coming to power of the two ministers is of utmost 

importance. The prasasti testifies to the writer's literary skill, and 

probably to enhance his reputation he used unusual similies and un- 
“familiar words. ° 

Other important works by the same author are: (1) Dharma- 
bhyudaya or Sanghdadhipatt-charitra-mahakavya, composed on the occa- 
sion of Vastupála's pilgrimage; (2) Arambhasiddhi, a work on Jyotisha; 
(8) and Upadesamalakarnika, a commentary on the Upadesamala 
composed in V.S. 1229. : 

The three works, namely Hammiramadamardana, Vastupala- 
Tejahpala-prasasti, and Sukyitakirtikallolini were published in a single 
volume (G.O.S. X, 1920), edited by C. D. Dalal. Unfortunately the 
editor died while his work was still in progres, but his incomplete 
introduction and notes give a good summary of the historical portion 
of the three works. 

10. Arisimha: —Sukritasankirtana 

“The Sukritasankirtana is a mahakavya divided into eleven cantos, 
and was finished about the year V.S. 1285. The first canto describes 
the history of the Chapotkatas, while the second describes that of the 
Chaulukyas. Historically, these two cantos are the most important of 
the whole work, the rest of which are devoted to descriptions of the 
pious deeds of Vastupala and Tejahpala. : 

Arisimha was proficient in the science of Sanskrit poetics and wrote 
a work called Kavita-rahasya or Kavyakalpalata-vyitt!; it was a treatise 
on the composition of verses, including practical treatment of prosody 
and rhetoric. The work was composed in part by Arisimha and was 
completed by Amarachandra, who also wrote the commentary called 
Kavya-kalpalatà-kavi-Siksha-vritti. Amarachandra also added a few 
verses of his own composition at the end of each canto of Sukrita- 
sankirtana. The relation between  Arisirha and Amarachandra is 
difficult to determine. It has been suggested that Amarachandra Was 
the pupil of Arisimha, but from the concluding verse of Aa EN 
Bala-Bharata and the colophon of his Kavya-kal palata, it is oet D 
he was the pupil of Jinadatta Süri. Hence inspite of DM 
Rájaéckhara says that Amarachandra was à pupi of ru s 

-4 appears that the two were fellow students.* - lished 

Sukritasankirtana was first noticed by G. Bühler, who pub inc 

š Sanskrit extracts with German translations and an incoat ion a a 
x Bcirumesherichie in’ 1809) (Bd. CXIX) Bubler's Gaman AN 2 
° and translation of the Sanskrit vers¢s (without the Sanskrit text) were 
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rendered into English by E. K. Burgess under the direction of James 
Burgess in 1905 (IA, XXXI, 477-95). Both the German and the 
English versions were published as separate pamphlets. 
]l. Krishnaji: Ratnamala 

The Ratnamala is said to have consisted originally of 108 cantos, 
of which only eight have survived. An English translation in verse by 
A. K. Forbes was published in J.B.B.R.A.S. (IX, 20-100). The original 
Prakrit text has not yet been published. The historical value of the 
work, as appears from the translation, is limited, and it does not contain 
any information not available elsewhere, except the descriptions of the 
persons of the Chaulukya kings. Of its author, Krishna, nothing is 
known. As he brought his narrative down to the reign of Bhima Ii, 
it is most likely that it was written during the reign of that king. 
12. Prabhachandra: —Prabhavakacharita 

The Prabhavakacharita contains the biographies of twenty-two Jaina 
Acharyas, and was completed in V.S. 1334. The author states at the 
outset that he was beginning the work where Hemachandra had left 
it. For, Hemachandra after writing his Trishashtisalakapurushacharita 
wrote an appendix to it, called the Pariéishtaparvam or the Sthaviravali- 
charita, in which he wrote the biographies of the Jaina Acharyas upto 
Vajrasvami. Prabhachandra began from the life of Wajrasvami and 
brought his narrative down to the biography of Hemachandra. 


i _ The main purpose of the work was to relate the lives of the jaina 
í Acharyas, but in order to provide a historical background to their 
: š activities, anecdotes about many kings have been introduced, more pro- 
š ' Minent amongst them being Bhoja, Bhima I, Siddharaja and Kumara- 
4 pala. The anecdotes about Bhoja and Bhima are without any 


historical significance, but it was impossible to write the biography 
of Hemachandra without giving details of the reigns of Siddhardja and 
Kumarapala. Therefore  $rnHemachandra-Sürichariam is the most 
important chapter of the Prabhavakacharita so far as history is con- 
cerned. In the $rVadi-Deva-Süri-charilam is given a detailed descrip- 
tion of the historic debate between Devachandra and Kumudachandra, 
which has been discussed above. 

The author stated in his short preface that ke had collected 
materials for his work from books written by his predecessors, and from. 
stories which were current during his time. But so far as is known, 
Prabhachandra's book contains the earliest biography of Hemachandra. 
Probably reliable traditions about Hemachandra were still available 
when the book was written, for, with a few exceptions, Ptabhachandra 
has left a sober account of parts of the reigns of Siddharaja and 
Kumarapala. 

Prabhavakacharita was first edited by Pandit Hirananda M. 
Sharma, and published by the N.S.P., in 1909. An improved second 
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edition by Muni Jina Vijaya was published in the S.J.S. in 1940. N 
of the editions are provided with any historical introduction. 
13. Merutunga: Prabandhachintüámani and Vichüratreni 

The Prabandhachintàmani may be considered to be a general 
history of Gujarat from V.S. 940-1250. Like Prabhachandra, Merutunga 
went through many works of his predecessors, and also relied upon 
traditions. In the preceding pages we have critically analysed the more 
important historical narratives contained in the work, but besides those 
narratives the book contains a large number of interesting anecdotes. 
The value of such anecdotes is dubious, and many can be proved to be 
fictitious. (See above Ch. V, f.n. 132) 

The avowed object of the author in writing the book was to replace 
the oft-heard ancient stories which no longer delighted the wise: 
bhrigam $rutatvün-na kathah purdnih prinanti chetamsi tatha budhanaim 

- urittais-tad-aàsanna-satàm Prabandha-chintémani-grantham aham tanomi. 

The first three sections of the first chapter contain anecdotes about 
Vikramaditya, Sátavahana, and Bhuyaraja (Pratihara Bhoja?). The 
fourth section, called Vanardjddi-prabandha, gives a short history of 
the Chapotkatas. With the fifth section, called Mülarajadi-prabandha, 
begins the history of the Chaulukyas which in this section is carried 

“to the end of Durlabharaja's reign. As a matter of fact, little besides 
the names and dates of the three immediate successors of Milaraja are 
recorded. The sixth section is devoted to the anecdotes about the 
Paramara king Vakpati Muñja. Then begins the second chapter, called 
Bhoja-Bhima-prabandha, which relates the history of the two kings. 
The third chapter is called Siddharaja-prabandha, in which after 
describing the last days of Bhima and the reign of Karna in a couple 
of pages, more than twenty pages are devoted to the narration of the 
events of Siddharaja’s reign. The first section of the fourth chapter 
describes Kumarapala’s reign, and is as long as chapter three. ES i. 
end of chapter four is described briefly the evil deeds of Nae 
(Merutunga calls him Ajayadeva), reign of Milaraja IL, Bhima IL He 
the accession of Viradhavala. Section two of the same chapter, a 
Vastupala-Tejahpala-prasasti, records the activities of the Ne ae ` 
The ñfth and the last chapter which follows, is called A i 
prabandha, and is a collection of miscellaneous anecdotes, mostly à 
historical persons. 44 SS SERE ET 

CH finished writing Prabandhachintamant RA CE 
(A.D, 1304), but his history of Gujarat really comes i0 i POE 
death of Kumarapala in V.S. 1229. QR dis sv indicatés indirectly 
except that Viradhavala came after Bhima II AM as they are 

that the Vaghelas were not the UT a of his work: he : 

sometimes supposed to be.) zi Een URSI had direct knowledge, 

omitted altogether that period of which 
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and instead wrote about a period for which he had to depend upon 
oral traditions and older works, probably faulty; for, had those books 
preserved the real history of Gujarat, Merutunga would not have had 
to rely upon oral traditions. Thus his book became a collection of 
unreliable anecdotes. Had he written the history of his own times, 
probably his work would have ranked with that of Kalhana's. It may 
be recalled here, that the earlier cantos of Rajataranginit are faulty, 
while the later chapters, particularly those in which Kalhana describes 
events of which either he or his father had direct knowledge, contain 
sober history. This we miss in the Prabandhachintamani. 

Merutunga had however realised that in writing history the 


genealogy of kings and their dates were of primary importance. We 


have shown above that most of the dates given in the Prabandha- 
chintamani are wrong, but they are either wrong by a few months or 
a year. Probably by consulting old documents he could find out the 
year of accession of a king, but not the exact date. This date he seems 
to have guessed—unless he came across some corrupt source of informa- 
tion—and put down to make his story vraisemlable: a reprehensible 
practice, but it shows that he understood the importance of dates. That 
is not saying too little, when one comes to think of the paucity of 
historical literature in Sanskrit. In the whole of the DV or the Kirti- 
kaumudi, and in many other works mentioned above, not a single date 
is mentioned. 

Merutunga also realised the necessity of writing a continuous narra- 
tive. All his anecdotes are woven around a core of history, the course of 
which is never impeded, and the facts are usually arranged in strict 
chronological order. His method of presentation is usually precise and 
unambiguous. Merutunga had also grasped an important aspect of the 
history of the Chaulukyas, namely, that it was impossible to write their 
history without describing the hisory of the Paramáras of Malava. 

Merutunga's work falls short of the standards of history, not of 
modern history alone, but of his contemporary historical literature. A 
comparison with the Muslim histories of the period will show that 
Merutunga was much inferior to the average Muslim historian of his 
time. Still his work, the only one of its kind in Sanskrit literature, is 
not without value. 

Prabandhachintamani was first published in 1888, edited by Shastri 
Ramachandra Dinanatha. It was translated by C. H. Tawney in 1901. Dina- 


natha"s edition was corrected by Durgasankar Shastri and published in 


1932. Another edition of the text by Muni Jina Vijaya Was published 


in 1933. Tawneys translation, undertaken at the suggestion of 
G. Buhler, is provided with a good historical introduction, ad some of 
his foot notes are very instructive. These features are absent from the 
Sanskrit text. It has been translated into Hindi by Muni Jina Vijaya- 
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The Vichāraśreņī is a chronology of the kings of many dynasties 
and includes a chronology of the Chaulukya kings. A translation by 
Bhau Daji was published jn the J.B.B.R.A.S. (IX, 147-57) from a defect- 
ive copy of a MS., and the text has not yet been published. The work, 
though not without merits, being almost a pioneer attempt to re- 
construct history, is full of errors, and consequently unreliable. It was 
written in or after V.S. 1371, for it records an incident of that ycar. It 
is also known as the Theravali. 

14. Jayasinha Stiri (ID: — Kumarapalabhüpalacharitra 

The Kwumarapülabhüpàalacharitra was finished in V.S. 1422 and 
according to the author, contained 6307 verses, but the number of verses 
printed is 6053. But the work is so full of fanciful tales, that it does“ 

“not appear that much has been lost. 

The Ist canto of the book is important as it gives a version of 
Mülaraja's origin not found elsewhere, and which to some extent is 
supported by an inscription. The rest of the book (cantos IIN) gives the 
history of Kumarapala and Hemachandra in which facts and fictions are 
inextricably mixed up. ‘Total suspension of disbelief is demanded from 
the reader. 

This Jayasiha Siri is different from the author of Hammiramada- 
mardana. His other known work is a commentary on Nyayasára. 

Kumárapálabhüpalacharitra was edited by Sri Kshantivijaya Gani 
and published in 1935. 

15. Jinamandana: Kumarapalaprabandha 

Jinamandana completed his work in V.S. 1492. He collected his 
materials mainly from the Prabandhachintamani, and the Kumára pala- 
bhüpalacharitra, and freely quotes verses from the later work (with- 
out acknowledging) though the Kumarapalaprabandha is written in 
prose. Besides these works, Jina-mandana seems to have consulted 
Prabhavakachavita and a Prakrit work which cannot be identified. He 
has given the summary of the Moharajaparajaya, treating it as if the 
incidents related in that drama really happened; but Jayasithha Suri had 
already done the same, and he might have copied it from Jayasiraha's 
work. Jina-mandana's work at best is a loose compilation of select 
portions from the texts named above. Undoubtedly a historian also ^ 
gathers his material from different sources, but Jina-mandana had no 
critical faculty, and the result of his labour suffers from all the defects 
of a compilation of facts gathered from unreliable sources. 

16. Sarvananda: Jagaducharita : 3 

“The — s or life of Jagadu, (in Sanskrit ieee) 
belongs to the class of historical romances. . . . It differs Bom Gn nel 
works of the same kind, like the §7-Harshacharita of Bana, the Vikram- 

2 ankadevacharita of Bilhana, the Kirlikaumudz of Someévara, and the B 


Sukrilasankiiana of Arisimha, only by its comparatively late origin, by 


^." vu 72 EMI, BUE" Tras 
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a want of artistic finish and by the circumstance that its hero is not a 
king or minister but a simple merchant, who did much for his native 
town by rebuilding its walls, and for Gujarat by alleviating the wide- 
spread distress during a terrible famine in A.D. 1256-58. 

“The Jagaduchartta, which in the colophon is called a mahakaoya, 
contains seven sargas with 388 verses.” (G. Bühler). 

“The date of the author is not known; after a thorough discussion 


: of this problem, Biihler suggested that the work was completed cither 
H during the second half of the 14th or at least the beginning of he 15th 
3 century. 


The story of Jagadu has been told by several other Jaina scholars, 
but Sarvananda’s work seems to be his earliest biography, and though 
not free from exaggerations, is comparatively free from the absurdities 
of the later biographers. Long extracts from texts, with translations, of 
Jagaducharita was published in the Sitzungsberichte by G. Bühler in 
1892 (Bd. CXXVI, G. Bühler: Indian Studies No. 1). 
l7. Rajasekhara: Prabandhakosa 

The Prabandhakosa is also known as Chaturvimsatiprabandha, from 
the number of its prabandhas, which are all biographies. There are bio- 
i graphies of ten Jaina Acharyas, four poets, seven kings, and three com- 
< moners. Most of the biographies are of important historical person- 
ages, but of all the Gujarat Chroniclers, Rajasekhara was probably the 
worst historian, and his work abounds in absurdities, more dangerous 
because they have an appearance of versimilitude. Some glaring instances 
of his inaccuracies has been discussed above. The work was finished in 
V.S. 1405. 


It was edited by Muni Jina Vijaya and published in 1935 (S.J.S.) 
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UEA S: Altekar : The Rashtrakiias And Their Times, 102. (2) History And 
Culture of the Indian People IV, (Imperial Kanauj) 35. (3) EI, I, 122 fi. (4) EI, 1 
199, v. 43 (5) DHNI, II, 1062-63. (6) EI, XII, 197. (7) EI, I, 968. (8) EI, IV 280. 
(9) EL, V, 151. 1 : 


CHAPTER II 
Origin 


(1) In the Kadi Grant of Milaraja (IA, VI, 191) the dynasty is called Chaulukika 
and in a grant of Chimundarája (Bharatiya Vidya, Hindi-Gujarati, I, 73) the dynasty 
is called Saulkika. In the Sambhar Inscription of Jayasniha (IA, LVIIT, 234) the 
dynasty is referred to as Chaulakya, and in the Jalor inscription of Kumarapala (IT, 
XI, 54) it is called Chaullakya. Hemachandra used the forms Chaulukya and Chulukya 
rather indiscriminately (DV, 11, v. 2; XIV, vv. 55, 785.5; XV, vv. 8, 10/5 XVI, 
vv. 24, 81, 93, 96) and has also used Chulukakula (DV, IX, v. 145 XIV, 72). 

(2) This question has been exhaustively dealt with by Sri K. S. Satyasraya in his ' 
book, “The Origin of the Chalukyas, and by Sri B. V. Rrishnarao in his article TAA 
Origin and the Original Home of the Chalukyas, THC, IIT, 586-410. 

(3) Chalukya dynasties are mentioned in the following inscriptions though the 
family name is spelt variously . 

(a) Dewal Prasasti of Lalla the Chhinda, EI, I, 75 ; 

(b) The Fragmentary Jhansi stone inscription of Sallakshana Simba (?) El, T, 215; 

(c) The Bilhari Chedi Inscription, (elpalse cole: 

(d) An Inscription from Ranod : EI, I, 351 ; 

(e) Inscriptions of the time of Mahendrapala of Kanauj : El, X95155 

(f) The Kadaba plates of Prabhutavarsha : ET, IV, 332 ; 

(g) An Inscription from Kotur : IA, XX, 69 ; ° T 

(h) An Inscription from Varuna : Inscriptions of Mysore District, No. My. 35 ; 

(i) Didgur Inscription : EI, VI, 251 ; 


f (j) Inscriptions in the Mysore Dt. nos. My, 36, 37, 41-44 ; 

i (k) The Huli Inscription : EI, XVIII, 189 ; 

(Ü The Bhor State Museum Copper plates : EI, XXII, 186 ; 
(m) A Grant of Chalukya Kusumayudha : IA, XXXII, 281 ; 

(n) Surat Grant of Trilochamapála : IA, XII, 196 ; 


(0) Chaulukya plates from Naosari : JBBRAS, XXVI, 250 ; 


z (p) A Grant of Chalukya Bacharasa : EC, V, On. 169 ; 

$ T - . 
š (q) Inscriptions of Chattigadeva : EC, VIII, Sb 465 : 454, 455 ; 
i BE O Inscriptions of Gogg: < EC, ILI, My 36, 57; 41-45 ; 

n (s) Kalyan plates of Yasovarman : EL, XIX, 69 ; 


(t) IA, XII, 1119 ; 
(u) ArikeSari, who gave she 
prince. Pampa has given the genealogy of 
(v) Vaghelas, who succeeded the dynasty 
different branch of the Chaulukyas. ge Ki ‘va (1953). 
(w) Chülukyas of L(V)emulavada : y Valem Oey 


Pampa, was 2 Chalukya 


lier to the Kanarese poet 
this prince. 


established by Milaraja belonged to à 
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£ (4) ‘Chulukyanar. janaviseshand@i’ ; Prithvirdjavijaya, V, v. 80. (5) EI, I, 301, 
(6) DV, 1, commentary on v. 2. PCT, 21-22 ; PCJ, 15. (7) V asantavilasa, LII Ov 1.9: 
(8) KBCH, I, vv. 16-21. (9) Vikramünkadevacharita, 1. (10) Tod I Rajasthan, (2nd. 
Ed.) 69, 73. (11) ASI, Cunningham, 1I, 254. (12) BG, LX, i, 483 ; BG, 1, i, App. 
Ill, 485 ; JBBRAS, XXI, 413 ; 74, XL, 7. (15) JASB, LV, (1887) 5-65 ; JBBRAS, 
(1920) 203-11 ; JBBRAS, (III), N.S. 35. (14) DV, XVI, v. 34. (15) THQ, XVI, 
158-46. (16) C. L. Vaidya : History of Mediaeval India, II, 18. (17) JBBRAS, XXI, 
415-433 (18) 14, XL, 7 39. (19) ET, IX, 4. (20) R. S. Tripathi : History of Kanauj, 266 
(21) JBBRAS, XVI, 174. (22) Sarasvati-kanthábharana (1884), II, v. 18. (23) Bhara- 
tiya-Vidya, VIII, 304. (24) EI, V, 149. (25) EI, X, 78. (26) A. S. Altekar : 
Rüshtrabütas and Their Times, 121. (27) DV, I, v. 2. [28 DM XVI, v. Y. 
(29) Gürjaresvara rajyasrir-yasya jajñe svayamvard, KK, IT, v. 2. (30) Surathotsava, 
XV, vv. 89. (31) EI, XX. 18-19. (32) B. V. Krishnarao, 2H C, IJI, 386-410. (33) ET, 
XXVII, 4. (34) Varunasarmaka Grant : Bharatiya Vidya (Hindi-Gujarati), I, 73. 

(85) It is generally said that the earliest reference to Chuluka is in Mahābhārata. 
Actually the reading Chuluka was accepted in the older editions, (Cal. Ed. Moh. V1, 
71, v. 20). But the Poona Edition has accepted the reading Chuchupa, though several 
MSS. have the reading Chuluka. (Poona Ed. Vol. VII, 394, f.m.)  Markandeya- 
Purana, LVI, vv. 40-41. 

(86) JRAS, 1912, 712. (87) Brihat-samhità, IX, 15, 21; XIV, 8; XVI, 25. 
š (88) IA, IV, 364 ; JIH, XX, 65 ; JRAS, 1912, 788. (39) René Grousset : L'empir. 
d des Steppes, 64. (40) EI, XIV, 110. 

" (41) ET, TIT, 54. Fleet was of the opinion that as the termination. ‘urusu’ clearly 
seems to be the Kanarese word which means ‘king’, Buddhavarasa had probably 
migrated from the Kanarese country. 

(42) EI, XV, 156. (43) JBORS, VIII, 84. 

(44) Bharatiya Vidya, VI, 90 ; Maser Inscription, E], XXIX, 18, This view does 
mot appear to be tenable ; See my article : Was Central India the home of Mülarñja's 
ancestors ; Bharatiya Vidya, XIV, 1. 

(45) JRAS, 1912, 712. (46) JA, 1910, 541-42. (47) P. C. Bagchi: Chulika, 
Sulika, and Chulika-Paisachi, TDL, XXI. (48) Rene Grousset, op. cit. 64. (49) P. C. 
Bagchi, op. cit. (50) H. L. Jain : Presidential Address : 
AIOC, XII, ii, 139. (51) EI, II, 438. (52) TA, XL, 150. 

(53) tau Gürjaratrà-Kachchhaaya Dvàrakà-Kundinasya nu 

nathau sarormimalabhir-Ganga-Sonam prachakratuh DV, V, v. 121. 

(54) DV, IX, v. 165. (55) DV, XVI, v. 8. Abhayatilaka Gani was explaining 

the word 'Pratichya-rü used by  Hemachandra. 


Bim x a According to Abhayatilaka Gani 
ratichya-rat meant king of western country, that is Kumarapala, who was king of 
Gaürjaratra. 


Prakrits and Jainism 


(56) M. H. Nainar : Somnat as N. 
Actually the word Jazrat is used. 


(57) Barnet identified the Jayasiriha of the Huli Tm S SEU EA 
that name. (EI, XYVITI, 203). he Huli plate with the Paramàra king o 


But D. C. Ganguly identi ürjjarshtra will 
Gujarat. (JBORS, XXIV, 228). anguly identified Gürjjarüshtra with 

(58) ET, XI, 49:50. (59) EI, VIII, 219. 
45-6 ; Peterson MSS. 1886-92, xliv. 
Yadavaprakaía on the ancient Geo 


oticed by Arab Geographers, IHC, VI, 212. 


(60) ET, II, 42. (61) Bh. MSS. 1882-83, 


e changed the spelling of the proper names. 
ed by Jina Vijaya Muni in the text of 
e one to be found in Dinanatha's edition, and 
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Jina Vijaya Muni, it seems that, that was the correct geneal 
E a ch g ogy ra ^d PT 
copy of Merutunga's original. á a V s 
° (66) PCJ, jb E complote translation of the passage is given here because Tawney 
did not include this passage in his translation. POT, 16, f.n. 2. It is interesting to 
observe that according this tradition the Paramaras of Milava owed their rise to 
Bhiyaraja of Kalyanakataka, who, as wo have shown, was most probably Pratihara 
Bhoja. Dhara was the ancient capital of the Paramàras (Navasdhasdhl-acharita, I 
v. 90). : 
(67) Dr. H. C. Ray Chowdhury, IHQ, V, 129-32. (68) 1A, XI], 190 ; EI, IX, 6. 
(69) KBCH, wv. 16-29. ; 


CHAPTER III 
Malaraja i 


(1) In the Kadi grant of Mülarája (IA, VI, 191) the name is spelt as Raji. 
Hemachandra calls Mülaraja, Raji-nandana (DV, IV, v. 63) ; Abhayatilaka Gani also 
writes Raji. (DV, Vol. I, p. 266). But Merutunga uses the form Raja (PCT, 22 ; 
PCJ, 15) Both Hemachandra and Abhayatilaka Gani give the name of Raji’s younger 
brother as Dadakka (DV, III, v. 99, Vol. I, p. 266). But Merutunga calls him Dandaka 
(PCT, 22; PCJ, 15). 

(2) PCT, 22-5 ; PCJ, 15-6. Tho date of Mülarája's accession is known from the 
Sambhar inscription which has been discussed in the chapter on chronology. 

The Chapotkatas were probably not exterminated by Muülarája, for we find a 
Chapotkata prince mentioned honourably in the Amran inscription of Sarangadeva 
dated V.S. 1333. (PO, III, 28). 

(3) Sukritasankirtana, lI, vv. 12. (Sitzungherichte, Bd. CXIX, (1889, p. 40). 
Sukritakirtikallolini, v. 25 ; Ratnamala JBBRAS, IX, $8. 

(4) Moharajaparájaya, Act, IV. pp. 108-9. It is represented that when Kumarapala 


was enforcing prohibition in Gujarat, a drunkard reminded the king that the Chipot- 


katas were notorious for their drinking habits ; Kumivapala silenced the man by retort- 
This also presumes 


ing that faults committed by others do not exonerate a criminal. 
a relationship between the Chaulukyas and the Chipotkatas. e 
(7) ibid, 294. (8) KK, II, 


(5) Kadi Grant, IA, VI, 191. (6) EL, I, 301, yv. 4-5. 
; v. 2; Dabhoi-pragasti, v. 6, EI, I, 21. Both were composed by Someśvara. 
3 (9) Surathotsava, XV, vv. 7-8. (10) TA, XVIIL, 186. = 

(11) Harir-iva Balibandhakaras-tri-gakti-yuktah Pinákapánir-iva. 


Sri-Mülarája-nripah. = . 
establishing the oblation, 1s like Hari, 


endowed with three (royal) powers (Sakti), is 
the refuge of 


«This couplet is loaded 


P: 
E Kamali, is like Brahman whose throne is lotus (Kamalà)). à A 
: z ° cis Gi 1 
E with puns. Vishnu fettered Bali, but Mülarája fixed the ae ; ee shu 
Tr b Prigakti . Malaria by the three kingly powers from, ! 
T y the goddess Trigakti, but Milaraja by Apu MR e Gü e 


majesty, from his energy, and from charms. ^ 
goddess of good fortune (Kamala), but Brahma sits on the lotus ( 
m PCT, 89 f.n. 3). This verse from Siddha-Hemachandra is on 
* Hemachandra is said to have written at the ond of each 
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[CHarrer 111] i ç Ç : 
grammar. The verses are given in Bühler : Life of Hemachandra, 73, and in the 
introduction to Siddha-Hemucnandra Ed. by Muni Himimsu-Vijaya. 

(12) H. D. Sankalia, HCG, 54. 

(15) Hemachandra actually makes Mularaja say : “Krito maya Graharipu”, which 
Abhayatilaka Gani explains as “Graharipur-mayakritah pratishthitak’., Milaraja also 
refers to Graharipp as “‘svaropita” which is explained by Abhayatilaka Gani as 
“atmasamstiapita jane” (DV, 11, v. 59). 

(14) DV, 11, v. 109. Hemachandra does not say that Graharipu lived at Vàmana- 
sthali, but from a reference to Mahishmati, Abhayatilaka Gani after a tortuous 
explanation proves that Grüharipu lived at Vamanasthali Vamanasthali has been 
identified with modern Vanthali nine miles west of Junagadh. Abhayatilaka Gani also 
mentions another stronghold of Graharipu, named Durgapall which was a den of 
thieves (DV, Vol I, p. 174-75). Indraji identified Durgapalli with Junagadh (BG, I, 
i. 160). 

(15) DV, II, v. 83. 

(16) Hemachandra refers to Laksha as : 

yudho’ parajishnur-arer-abhirus-trata Turushkdn api Kachchhadeéat 
(DY, II, v. 105) 
This literally seems to mean that Laksha had saved the Turushkas from Kachehha, 
that is Laksha was so powerful that sitting at Kachchha, he managed to save the 
"urushkas from some danger. But according to the editor of the DV, the phrase 
means that Laksha saved Kachha from the Turushkas (DV, Vol. I, p. 208). 

(17) DV, II v. 106. (18) DV, 11, vv. 108-9. (19) Hemachandra does not men- 
tion the Jambumali forest. It is mentioned by Abhayatilaka Gani (DV, IV, v. 1). 

(20) DV IV, vv. 25-33. 

(21) The semi-mythicai nature of the description of the batile can be best realised 
from these verses (DV, IV, vv. 59-63) in which Hemachandra had named the various 
kinds of spirits and his commentator explained with meticulous care the differences 
between Strpanakha, Datranakhi, Dirghamukha and other pisdchas. It is only fair 
to add that all these words were introduced to illustrate certain grammatical rules 
and were not intended to be taken seriously. 

(22) Süryà-tanayá tate limani-éita--yavàni-tripta-danti-dànaih 

Yavanünyà lekhayan pra$astim mvesho'ranyanih kshandl-lalanghe 
(DV, IV, v. 76) 

It is clear that Hemachandra was merely giving examples of two aphorisms from 
his grammar (SH, II, IV, 64 and 65 ; Panini, 1V, i, 49), and the verse was intended 
to serve as an example of the use of affix ‘anuk’ to indicate the writing of the 
Yavanas. ` But both Forbes and Indraji seems to have misunderstood this verse, and 
took it to mean that Graharipu’s wife wrote to her sons in the Yavani language. 
Indraji goes so far as to declare: “The mention of her name and of the language 
in which she wrote suggest something remarkable in the race and position of queen 
Nili," (BG, I, i, 160 f.n. 1). But neither the verse nor the commentary supports 
such conclusion. It may be noted that in the next ten verses Hemachandra gives 2 
series of uncommon feminine forms which have no be 
Chapter on sources) The river Süryátanayà has beon ide 
with river Bhadra in Saurashtra. 

(23) IA, XII, 182. (24) Sindhuraja must be a proper name, since Abhayatiloka 
Gant explains it as ‘samudradhipatvad yathārihanāmā S, 
IV, v. 89). Milaraja’s son and successor Ch 
who was probably the Param 


aring on history. (See the 
ntified by Abhayatilaka Gam 


indhurajakhyo nripah (DV, 
) amundaraja fought another Sindhuraja, 
üra king of Malaya, so it does not seem that these two 
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CHAPTER [IL 
Sindhurajas were identical, for a Paramára of Malava cannot be called *King of the 
ocean’ (samudradhipati). 

(25) mitre Hevatimitrasja randyottasthatus-tada 

Gangadvarapati Gangamaha-Gangdmah-dnujau (DV, V, v. 2) 

On this Abhayatilaka Gani comments : tada Gangamaha-Gangàmahünujau Gañgama- 
hakhyas-tal-laghu-bhrata. Thus we that Gangamaha and Gangamaha were two 
brothers ; none of them was the brother of Milaraja as stated by Forbes and Indraji 
(Has Mala, Y, TA, IV, 76 ; BG, I, i, 160). But all these terms seems to have served as 
grammatical examples, and these kings had no real existence. 

(26) This uncorroborated testimony of Hemachandra is not sufficient for conclud- 
ing that tho Paramiras of Abu were really allies of Malaraja. But it may be said 
in Hemachandra's favour that we know that Mülarája drove one Dharanivaraha from 
his kingdom, who might have been the king of Abu and Mülarija's vassal. 
(For a discussion of Daharanivariha’s identity see pp. 3l, 49). The real 
difficulty is that, throughout the work  Hemachandra has obviously largely 
drawn upon his imagination to invent allies both for his patron's family as 
well as for their adversaries in order to increase the significance of the battles, and 
io create examples for his grammar. In the present instance, it is clear that Hema- 
chandra wanted to use the words 'Prág-irbuda' and ‘Simala’ ; how far this necessity 
prompted him to compose this verse, is not possible to determine. 

Dr. D. C. Ganguly is of the opinion, exclusively on the evidence of Hemachandra's 
verse discussed above (DV, V, v. 37) that the ‘Raji of Arbuda’ might have been 
Krishnaraja or his father Aranyarüja of the Abu branch of the Paramaras (Ganguly : 
Paramüras, 299). Krishnarája certainly was a contemporary of Mülarája, for his ear- 
liest known date is A.D. 967 (ASL, 1936-37, 122). But ]Iemachandra uses Prág- 
Arbuda in verse 37, king of Srimala in verse 45, and in verse 47 speaks of the 
Paramüras. (All references are to Canto V of DY), It seems that different kings 
were meant, at least so far as the kings of Prag-Arbuda and $rimála are concerned, 
for Bhinmal is to the west of Abu and not to the east. It may be said that Hema- 
chandra really meant Düsala, son of Sindhuraja, the founder of the Bhinmal branch 
of the Paramaras. But as this branch was established by Vakpati Muñja an enemy 
of Malaraja, it is hardly likely for them to have been allies of the Chaulukya king. 
The Arbuda king might have been Dharanivaraha. ee 

(27) DV, V, v. 49. Abhayatilaka’ Gani explains that one akshauhini is composed 
of 21,870 elephants, same number of chariots, 64,610 horses, and 1,09,350 foot soldiers, 
implying that this number of Mlechchha troops actually joined Malaraja. a 

(28) DV, V, vv. 102-03. (29) DV, V, vv. 111-12. This should not be taken 


as a proof of the beef eating habits of the mediaeval Abhiras. (30) DV, V, v. 127. 
(31) POT, 27-8; PCJ, 18-9. EU 5 

(32) The Tarikh us-Sind (E & D, I, 218) records an invasion of Cutch y a ane = 3 
i Sindh, who was propitiated by a man of Samma tribe named Lakhā, 5 Hes E 
ambassador bringing presents and a Kach horse, making offering ot these, 


asking pardon for their sins. Duda, the king of Sindh, gaa bimi presenta aaa 


; i i tement 
a horse and a khil‘at allowing him to depart. It BS L2 S by 
as corroborating Hemachandra’s regarding liberation of Cutch from 


5 3u s-Sind | en- 
Laksha, but Burgess states, that, tho incidents seconded m the arih en 
ed in the middle of the 12th century., According to the ES to 1344 (ASWI, II, 


by Burgess, Lākhā Phulāni of the bards reigned from A.D. 


196-99). : Agios 
In the Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan w zt 3 mms qu of S. 1024, ao 
Presented to the Royal Asiatic Society two inscriptions from ? 
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the other 1059. They are of Prince Lakha, and state as instance of his power, that 
he collected the transit dues at the further barrier of Putun, and ievied tribute from 
the prince of Chitore.” But as D.R. Bhandarkar has observed, ‘it is by no means 
clear how far Tod's statement as to the contents of these inscriptions is to be trusted.’ 
(El, XI, 67). 

A late Bardic tale records that the distinguished Rathor chief Siho, came from 
Kanauj and settled in Kher. Afterwards he started on a pilgrimage to Dvārakā. On 
his way he had to pass through Patan, the principality of Chaulukya Malaraja, where 
Lakho Phulano had made great devastaiions, Mūlarāja tried to detain Siho, but the latter 
promised to return and proceeded to Dvaraka. He came back, slew Lakho Phulani, 
und Milaraja gave his daughter in marriage to Siho. (Tessitori, JASB, 1919, pp. 31, 
38). 
(95) In his Kadi grans dt. V.S. 1043 (IA, VI, 191) it is stated that Mularàja 
granted some land ío Maülanathadeva established at Mandali, This Maülanàáthadeva 
was identified by Bühler with Müle$vara mentioned by Merutunga. Now, Merutunga 
says that Mülaraja used to go every Monday to worship Somanátha and pleased with 
his devotion Somanatha came to Mandali where Mularaja built the temple of 
MiuleSvara. Thereafter Milaraja began to go to Mandali every day, and pleased 
with this singalar devotion Somanàiha came to the capital Anahilapataka where 
Milarija built the Tripurusha temple. (PCT, 25 ; PCJ, 17). On the testimony of 
Merutunga and the Kadi grant it may be held that Mülarája's visit to Somanatha 
must have been prior to V.S. 1043, by which date the temple at Mandali was complete. 
As the main object of Mülaraja's attacking Grüharipu was to free the holy places from 
the Abhira chief's tyranny, it may be said that Mülarija did not visit Somanatha till 
Grüharipu had been defeated. 

Bühler dismissed this story of Mülarja's weekly pilgrimage to Somanátha as 

absurd, since it involved a journey of 250 miles end back from Anahilapitaka (IA, VI, 
154). He assumed that Milaraja used to start from his capital, but in fairness to 
Merutunga, it must be said that nowhere he states the name of the placo from which 
Malaraja performed his weekly pilgrimage. It is therefore possible, that after defeat- 
ing Graharipu, Milaraja stayed at some place near Somanitha for some time, in order 
to bring the country under control, and it was during this period that he visited 
Somanatha every Monday; on his return to his capital he first built the temple at 
Mandali as it was no longer possible for him to visit Somanàátha, and later built the 
temple at his capital when even a journey to Mandali was folt to be too arduous, 
Morutuñga's version is entirely corroborated by Arisiha. (SS, II, vv. 1-4). 
j (54) ° “Kanthkot, an old fortress on the top of an isolated rocky hill, the steep 
$varp of which has been crowned by a wall built of massive blocks.” Burgess, ASWI, 
I, 215. (55) PCT, 25.4; PCJ, 16-7. (36) Prithvirajavijaya, V. v. 51. (37) An 
unpublished inscription of V.S. 1065 (A.D. 1009) mentions a AMaAhasamantadhipati 
Deva-ita of the Solar family of Bharukachchha. (ASI 1955-36, LII). The suzerain of 
this Mahaüsamantadhipati is not mentioned. He might well have been Mülarája, or 
Chamundarija. 

(88) DV, VI, vy. 1-96. Hemachandra gives the n 
which is a Sanskritised form of Barapa. (BG, I 
ro due (BOT, m 2 ud PCJ, 16, Barapa). In the Surat Grant of Trilochana- 
it e name 15 spe.t as Bara L ino erti R ^ as 
Leen adopted here. " 69). KK, hy, à ERR soe Chroniciers h 

(40) Sukrifasaükirtana, II, v. 4. (41) Surat Grant of Trilochanapla, TA, XXL. 
195-205. (42) PCT, 23 ; PCJ, 16. (43) Pandey : New Dynasties of Gujarat, 14. TA, 
XIT, 196-205. (44) Surat Plates of Chaulukya Kirtiraja of Saka 940 Ed. by D. D. 


ame as Dvàrapa (DV, VI, v. 2T), 
> i, 159, f. n. 1). Merutunga uses the 
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Diskalkar, Pathak Commemoration Volume, 296. (45) v. 14. EI, I, 235. (46) 
JBBRAS XVI, 173-4. (47) El, X, 20. gan 

(48) The suggestion was first put forward by Kielhorn when he published the 
verses of Padmagupta noted above. (JBBRAS, XVI, 175) Pandit Ram Karna, who 
edited the Bijapur inscription of Dhavala (EI, X, 17) suggested that the unnamed 
Gürjara prince was probably Mülarüja. Dr. H. C. Ray places the death of Mülaràja 
in A.D. 996, and suggests that the Gürjara prince who took shelter with Dhavala 
might be either Mülarája or his son Chamundaraja (DHNI, II, f.n. 7. Dr. D. C. 
Ganguly has accepted Padmagupta's description not only as applicable to Milaraja 
but as almost literally true (Ganguly : Paramaras, 54). Dr. Ganguly is of the opinion 
that Muüja occupied Gujarat for some time; but such a conclusion seems to place 
too great faith in a Sanskrit poet, who as a class were notoriously prone to exaggera- 
tion and never more so, than when writing the eulogy of their patrons. 

(49) Sukritakirtikallolini, v. 2T. (50) Khajuraho Inscription No. iv. v. 46, EI, 
I, 145. (51) ET, XIV, 182. (52) TA, VI, 51. (53) JBBRAS, XVI, 174. (54) TA, 
LXI, 135. (55) EI, X, 19. (56) EI, I, 256. (57) El, XI, 142. (58) Sridhara’s 
Devapattana-Prasasti, vv. 9-10, EI, II, 440-41. (59) Surathotsava, Canto XV. 

(60) L. B. Gandhi: Gujrátano Prachina Mantri Vam$a (Gujarati) AIOC, VII, 
1157. (61) Varunasarmaka Grant of Yuvarija Chàmundarája: Bharatiya Vidya 
(Hindi-Gujarati), T, 73. (62) Bharatiya-Vidya (English), VI, 93 fn. (63) JBBRAS, 1X. 

(64) DV, VI, vv. 100-107. According to the Hammira-Mahakdvya of Naya- 
chandra, the Sákambhari Cháhamana Vigraharaja II killed Mularaja and conquered 
the country. This portion of Zammira-Mahakávya is however very unreliable and 
it has been rightly said, that the “author really knew nothing about the more ancient 
kings of the race; the names are simply brought in to give him opportunities of 
displaying his power for poetical conceits, and thus the account of the princes about 
whom he had no historical information are filled with fanciful conceptions in which 
some of the natural phenomena are explained with admirable contempt of the teachings 
of the ‘proud philosophy’ of nature.” (N. J. Kirtane: The Hammira-Mahakavya of 
Nayachandra Siri, IA, VIII, 59). On the other hand it is generally admitted that 
the Prithvirajavijaya is a quite reliable work and there we find it merely mentioned 
that Milaraja took shelter in the Kantha fort when attacked by Vigraharaja II. As 
this version is corroborated by Merutunga, the version of Hamira-Mahakavya may be 
rejected as worthless. It may also be noted that the known date of Vigraharaja II is 
V.S. 1030 (A.D. 973) (Harsha Stone Inscription, El, II, 116) and the earliest known 
date of his successor Durlabharája is V.S. 1056 (A.D. 999) (JRAS, 1913, 269). The 
wii Pagos date of: Mularaja is V.S. 1051: (A.D, 905) (ah Ok Tuts therefore 
more than probable that Mülaraja outlived Vigraharaja IT. EE 

(65) According to Merutunga, one evening after the ceremony of vere = 
lights was over, Malarija gave some (chewed) betel to a servant who pre gs " 
init. Learning this, tho king was seized with a desire for asceticism and x = ana e 
abandon the world; he then applied fire to the toe of his right foot, and ke da us 
great gifts such as bestowal of elephants and so on, through a period GOP WA 

Submissive to discipline only, he endured clinging to his foot 

A fire, with its smoke steaming up like hair 5 ern 
Whyomention any other brave warrior in comparison with him * 
Since he pierced even the circle of the sun. 

Being praised with this and other panegyrics © 
(PCT, 29; PCJ, 19). 


t this kind, he ascended to heaven 
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(1) For details see chapter on chronology. (2) Bharatiya-Vidya (Hindi-Gujarati), 
I, 7. (5) VTP, vv. 89. (4) KBCH, I, v. 31. (5) Nava-Sdhasdnka-charita 
X, vv. 14-17. 

(6) V. 6, EI, 1, 308. Regarding the identification of Sindhurája opinions difier. 
Dr. D. C. Ganguly has identified him with the Paramára king of Malava. (Ganguly : 
Paramaraz, 79-80) Dr. H. C. Ray is of the opinion that this Sindhurija is io be 
identified with the ruler of Sind, and might have been one of the successors of the 
Habbari dynasty of Mansura (DHNI, II, 942). Referring to ihe Vadnagar-pra£asti, 
Dr. Ray observes : “This statement is not incredible in view of the fact that Sind formed 
the western border of the Chaulukya kingdom. If there is any truth in this state 
ment, we must assume that Chamunda by his hostility to the Sind rulers merely 
carried on the policy laid down by his father. It is however difficult to identify this 
ruler of Sind. I can only suggest that he was probably one of the local rulers of 
Mansura who may have ruled there between the Habbari dynasty and the Sumras."' 
(DHNI, II, 946) As regards Dr. Ray's contention that Mülarüja fought against one 
Sindhuraja who was a king of Sind, it is necessary to point out that Milaraja, accord- 
ing to Hemachandra, fought against a Sindhuraja who was an ally of Graharipu. 
Sindhuraja was in that particular case the proper name of Graharipu’s ally, as ex- 
plained by Abhayatilaka Gani (Sindhurajakhya nripah, DV, 1V, v. 89). It was 
Graharipu who defeated the king of Sind and forced him to surrender horses and 
elephants (DV, IT, v. 83). This Sindhupati, Abhayatilaka Gani explains, was the king 
of Sind (Sindhupatin Sindhudesadhipam). We have further seen that a verse in ihe 
DV, (above Ch. III, ref. 16) may be interpreted to mean that Laksha had defeated 
ihe Turushkas, who, in all probability, were the rulers of Sind. Thus the enmiiy 
was between Griharjpu and Laksha on one side and ihe king of Sind on the other. 
lt seems therefore, that the VTP which Dr. Ray quotes to prove that Mülarája 
fought with a ruler of Sind (DHNI, lI, 942) also meant by Sindhuraja, a king of 
that name. Also the Vadnagar-praéasti and Jayasimha Stri seem to have used 
Sindhuraja in the identical Sense, that is as a proper name. Moreover, all these 
writers beginning from Hemachandra were well aware of the might of the Muslims; 
it would therefore be surprising if all of them had omitted to mention specifically 
such an important victory of Mülarája and his son. Only SKK in a single verse (v. 36) 
refers to an apparently imaginary victory of Milaraja over the Muslims, but there 
the word Turushka is specifically mentioned. But this statement cannot be accepted, 
as Hemachandra mentions that Turushkas were allies of Mülarája and had helped 
him with a large number of soldiers against Gráharipu. We should not however pin 
our faith on such statements unless they can be corroborated by more reliable evidences. 

(7) sakala-Gürjara-vijayünantara, BKI, Part, 1, BK, No, 52. (8) "There is some 
difference of opinion as to whether Gürjara was conquered by lrivabedanga Satyasraya 
or his father Taila II. Dr. Saletore is of the opinion that it was conquered by Taila 


II whose distinctive biruda was Ahayamalla, by which name the conqueror of Gürjara 


in the Lakkundi record is called. But Satyasraya also was known as Ahavamalla as 
we learn from a recently discov 


nya cece ered inscription (BKI, No. 50); this together with the 
date of the inscription and the fact that it mentions that the request was granted 
roon after the conquest of Gürjara, indicate that the Ahavamalla of ihe Lakkundi 


inscription was no other than Irivabedanga Satyaéraya. There is some difficulty in 
this identification which assumes that Lata was during this time included within the 
Chaulukya kingdom which was known as Girjaradesa on Gürjara. 


, 
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Another factor of this identification is the date of the Gada . 
of the Gadayuddha thinks that the book was written Bec M 
but Sri Dikshit believes thatrit was composed sonic time between A.D. 1003-1007, that 
is after Satyasraya had driven the Cholas under Rajaraja out of the Western Chalukya 
country. Sri Iyengar thinks that it is a work of the 10th century. He has, however 
identified Irivabedanga Satyaéraya with Bhimasena of Gaddyuddha, and Taila II with 
Dharmaraja. It therefore seems, that there is some indication that SatyaSraya 
defeated the Gürjaras during the life of his father. But for reasons already stated 
this does not seem probable. (For a fuller discussion of this question see, B.A. 
Saletore: An Unidentified Embassy To The Court of King Siddharaja of Gujarat, 
THC, X, (1947) 225. G.K. Dikshit: Satyaéraya Chalukya, (4 fresh estimate), Ibid, 
241 A.V.H.C.K. Iyengar: Historical Implication of Gadayuddha by Ranna-Kavi, a 
Kannada poet of the 10th century, AIOC, XVI, (1951) Summaries of Papers, 134, 

(9) Gadayuddha, Y, 12. (10) v. 11, ZA, XII, 201. (11) Pathak: Commemora- 
tion Volume, 290. 1.35. (12) Fleet held that there were Western Chálukya feuda- 
tories who did not mention their suzerain, for example Mahāsāmanata Bhillama III 
of the Yadava family and Mfahdmandalesvara Chittardja the Silahàra, none of whom 
mentioned their suzerains in their inscriptions. (Fleet, DKD, BG, I, ii. 436). 
(13) DV, VII, vv. 8-30. 

(14) pitràjüàm-adadüno'tha Vallabhah kantakachchhide 

gratasthe'ávair-mukhan. Isirmo vyadàad-vyadàch-cha | bhür-yathà 

(15) Introduction to Siddha-Hemachandra, p. 76, v. 10. 

(16) Idrisi in his geography mentions a king Balhara of Naharwala, As Idrisi 
was dependent to a great extent on his predecessors for his account of India, it is 
almost certain that the reference here is to Vallabha of Anahilapataka. (For Idrisi's: 
statement see S.M.H. Nainar: Arab Geographers Knowledge of India, 18 and 158 

It is obvious that, Abhayatilaka Gani intended to fill the gap in the narrative 
of,Hemachandra by mentioning that Vallabha was crowned king before he left the 
capital, indeed, before the occurrence of the cavsus belli. This is one of the rare 
passages in the whole book where the commentator introduces an important incident 
on his own initiative. His general reticence was due to obvious reasons. No Sanskrit 
scholar in the age of Abhayatilaka Gani, far less a Svetambara monk of eben = 
he was, would have dared to improve upon the narration of a man who in his own 
lifetime enjoyed the well-earned reputation of being tho Kalikala-sarvayia, Hence 
the extraordinary liberty taken by Abhayatilaka Gani shows that he felt himself 
compelled by events which were to his knowledge true. That is, he knew from other 
sources that Chimunda was forced to abdicate in favour of his son. His statement 
that Chamunda was removed by Vachinidevi may not be entirely fictitious. In one 
old manuscripts of the Prabandhachintamani (PCJ, 20, PCT, 29) Chamunda A 
lo have erected two temples, one of which was dedicated to god Chachinesvara. E s 
3 in the manuscript of the Dvyaíraya consulted by Forbes Dim ps Mei 
Sister was given as Chachini. It is therefore possible that her name is wrongly E 
as Vichini in the printed edition of Dvyāéraya (or in the A ech aa 
Name of the temple should be Vachinigvara), and not knowing Wo sek oe ae et 
after whom the temple was erected, Merutunga called it i sess 
- Chachiniávara, These temples after the name of their donors were SUE S 
by Chaulukya kings. Hence if a temple was son up 2 STE should ‘also 
Chichini-devi, she must be held to have wielded considerable p IUE 
be remembered that Abhayatilaka Gani belonged to the Kbaratara um in A.D. 1024. 
shave been founded under the patronage of Chamunda’s son Durlabha 
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ence it would noi be surprising ior Abhayatilaka to have access to some yet 
unknown source of history for this period. 

(17) PCT, 29; PCJ, 20. (18) JBBRAS, IN, 155. (19) Kitab-i-Yamini (Tv. 
by Reynolds). 283; Ferishta (Tr. by Briggs), 1, $8. (20) Jubbulpore and Khaira 
Granis of YaSah-Karna, EI, 11, 4-6, XII, 212. 

(21) atr-opatishthate Para Sindhum-adhvaisha Kuntalan 

bruvanta iti rüjün upatishthanta kepi tam. (DV, VII, v. 35). 

Commenting on this verse Abhayatilaka Gani remarks : Utena Vallabho’-vanti- 
madhye pravishta ity-uktam. Hemachandra nowhere says that Vallabha entered 
Avanti or Malaya. This verse seems io have an important bearing on the location 
of the Kuntala country. 

(22) purah Pürüpárà tatabhuyi vihārauh puravaram 

tatah Sindhuh sindhuh Phanipati-vanam paranam-atah 

Sarasvati Kanthabharana by Bhoja, p. 108 (1884 Ed.) 
(23) The rivers Para and Sindhu meet in a place called Pawaya which is ihe Pawaia 
of the Gwalior Gazetteer maps, a tiny village about 25 miles north-east of Narwar. 
(24) v. 7; El, I, 302. (25) PCT, 29; PCJ, 20. 

(25) tasmad-Vallabharàjo'bhud yat pratap-ati-tapilah 
Muiüjo'vantiéraro Dhürà-yantre'pi na dhritiin dadhau. 
KDCH, I, v. 32. 

(27) DV, VI, vv. 43-49. (28) DV, VII, vv. 50-56. Hemachandra states 
that  Chámunda retired to a tirtha, Abhayatilaka Gani adds that it 
was Suklatiriha. (29) v. 8; EI, I, 302. (30) KBCH, I, v. 35. (31) IA, XII, 
201. (82) Pathak Commemoration Volume, 290. (33) See above, foot-note 12, 
(34) Miraj Copper plate, IA, VIII, 10. (35) Radhanpur Grant of Bhima I, TA, 
VI, 195-94. (36) Commentrary in DV, VII, v. 74. (37) EI, XI, 68. 

(88) D. R. Bhandarkar erroneously stated that Mahendra was chased by 
‘Chanlukya Durlabharaja the brother and successor of Vigraharàja of the Harsha 
Inscription’. (EI, XI, 68). The Durlabharaja of Harsha inscription was a 
Chahamana not a Chaulukya which was pointed out by the editor of EI (XI, 68, f.n.) 
and Kielhorn (JASB, LXII, 309-14). As the Hastikundi inscription is dated A.D. 997 
this Durlabha cannot be the Chaulukya king, but Dr. H. U. Ray has accepted 
Bhandarkar’s identification and states that Durlabha and Nagaraja married two 
daughters of Mahendra, (DHNI, II, 1106), though elsewhere (ibid, 945) he states 
that they married the sisters of Mahendra, 

(39) DY, VII, vv. 75-78. This is probably a pun on Durlabha, for it is 
explained in the Vadnagar-praéasti that Durlabha was not easily gained (durlabha) 
by other peoples’ wives. (40) DV, VII, vv. 79-142. 

(41) Taghuvamáam, Cantos VI & VII. Apparently Bilhana like Hemachandra 
felt ino necessity to exalt his patron by introducing a svayamvara sabhà in which 
Vikramaditya YI was selected by the bride and all the other kings, dissatisfied and 
envious suitors cowardly slunk away. (Vikraméikadenacharita, X, vv. 1-4) 

(42) Peterson MSS. 1884, p. 65. Bhandarkar MSS. 1882-83, p. 45. Klatt’s List, 
TA, XI, 248. A recently discovered Kharataragachchha pattdvali mentions Durlabha 
as contemporary of Vardhamana Suri. (Dasarathi Sarma : JHQ, XI, 779-81). 
i mam Süri, Peterson. MSS. 1892-95, p. Ixiii, For Jine$vara Suri, ibid, 

6-92, p. xliv, Date of Jnanavimala, V.S. 1654, ibid, p. xlvi. (43) DV, VII, v. 64. 
cu 5 been discussed in details above in the chapter on 
ducum Si Tawney.. = j BCJ, 20. This information, apart from the three 

ney consulted, is found only in one manuscript, consulted 
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by Jinavijava Muni. (45) For the dato of Bhima’s accession see the chapter on 
chronology. apter on 


o 


CHAPTER V | 
i 
Bhima and Karna j 


N. B. Under the chapter heading the regnal period of Bhima has been mis- | 
printed as V.S. 1088-1122. It should be V.S. 1080-1122, I 
(1) DV, VIII, vv. 1-22. (2) According to Merutuñga, Durlabha was prevented I 
from going to Banaras by Muñja, the king of Malava. Later Durlabha succeeded | 
in going to Banaras in the garb of a hermit and died there. Merutuñga himself | 
states that Munja was killed by Taila II (PCT, 30 ; PCJ, 20) ; Taila's last known ! 
date is A.D. 998 and Muñja probably died a few years earlier. Hence Muñja could 
not have been reigning at the time of Durlabha's abdication, Merutunga probably 
introduced Muüja at this stage of his narrative, so that he might find a suitable 
excuse to turn from his history of the Chaulukyas to tho Muñja-prabandha. (3) The 
principal authorities for Sultan Mahmud's Somnath campaign aro the following :— 
(i) Abu Said Adbul-Hayy bin ad-Dahak bin Mahmud al Gardizi. (He com- 
pleted his work Zainu’l-Akhbar before A.D. 1052 and is thé earliest 
authority for Mahmiid’s Somnath campaign ; the celebrated — Kitabu'l- 
Yamini of Abu Nasr Muharmmad bin Muhammad al-Jabbaral-Utbi covers 
the period of Sultan Mahmüd upto A.D. 1020 only). His Zainwl-Akhbar has 
nob yet been translated in full. An abridged translation is given in DHNI, 
II, 953, and a slightly fuller translation by Sri Ram Sharma in IHQ, 
IX, 974. Dr. Nazim, who edited the text has used it fully in his work 
on Sultan Mahmüd. 3 

(ii) Next to Zainul Akhbar, the most important source is al-Kamil fi't-Tarikh 
of Ibnu’l Athir (E & D, II, 244-248). (A.D. 1160-1234). Dr. Nazim 
states : “With the exception of a few confused and inaccurate statements, 
Ibnu'] Athir's account of Sultàn Mahmüd is generally very authentic and 
trustworthy.” 

(ili) The Tabaqat-i-Akbari by Khwaja Nizam ud-Din (vol. I tr. 
a dry chronicle of facts, sober, without any embellishment. 
saw service in Gujarat in the capacity of Bakshi to Ilimad 
viceroy of Gujarat. Hence amongst all the later historians 
the opportunity to gain personal knowledge of Gujarat. à 
has giv very short account of Mahmüd's Somanath campaign. l 

° CaS ite à Tabut Tuwaribh. (Vol. I, Tr. by 

(iv) Mulla Abdul Qadir al-Badaoni Vuntakhad-wy - itly, though occasionally 
Ranking). Badaoni followed Nizam ud-Din implicitly, 2 m ITUR 
he quoted the Nizamu-t Twarikh and tho LE d ES 
accepted Zainu’l Akhbar and followed. it impigh id Ar lo soberest 
in th3ir narratives. It is, however, signifie e E a nore Ibnu'l Athir in 
historians of the Muslim period should iD Rm bigoted of Sunnis, 
favour of Gardizi. Badaoni particularly bon ack of Somanath as given 
and his, omission to mention the details of the s 


à - rprising. n 
byi Ibnu Athir, in, to Sey. re TIU Tr. by Briggs 


(v) Abdu] Qasim Hindu Shah Forishta : 
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1 Ferishta uliilised every authority that he could find without examining their 
reliability. Hence some of the additional stories which he relates regarding 
the siege of Somnath, though not inherently improbable cannot be 
accepted. Sir Henry Elliot had a very high opinion of Ferishta’s history, 
but Major Raverly’s views accepted by Prof. Hodivala seems io bo a 
more correct appraisal of Ferishta's merit. Raverty denounced Ferishta as 
“| “a mere copyist who follows the Vabagat-i-Akbari so closely and slavishly, 
: ihat not oniy the poetical quotations, but ihe errors and slips also are 
appropriated". Raverty adds that “wherever Nizam ud-Din has misread 
fe or misunderstood the original authorities, this Dakhani author has done the 
same", (Tabakat-i-Nasiri, Tr. Raverty, 631, 651, 653, 665, 667, 697, 711 
notes. Hodivala : Studies in Indo Muslim History, 594). Of  Ferishta/s 
translation by Briggs, Jarret observed : “Priggs represents the original 
with freedom, but in the main, as far as I have seen, with truth”, 
{Ain-i-Akbari, tr.Blochman and Jarret, II, 222, f.n.). 

(vi) Of the modern works dealing with Sultan Mahmüd's Indian campaigns 
the following are important : (1) Cambridge History of India, III, 
Chapter II, by Sir Wolsely Haig. (2) M. Nazim : Zhe Life and Times 
of Sultan Mahmüd. (3) H. ©. Ray; Dynastic History of Northern 
India, II. 

(4) Gardizi has given the following reason for Sultan Mahmüd's invasion of 
Somanath : “When winter came, as usual, Mahmüd went towards India in order 
to gain religious merit. Some one said, ‘On tho sea shore thore is a great city 
Somanath by name. Hindus regard it with the same respect which the Muslims 
reserve for Mecca. There are gold and silver idols in the temple. The idol Manat, 
which the Prophet had removed from Ka‘aba, had reached this place via Aden. 
They had brought it. In the treasury of that temple they have placed precious 
Stones and a good deal of property. But the way thereto is very dangerous.’ 
When Mahmiid heard this he planned to go to that city and destroy the idols. 
From Hindusthan he now set his forces towards Somanath.” (JHQ, IX, 934). This 
story of the Manat had a very long life, Nizam ud-Din and Badaoni passed it over 
in silence, while Ferishta recorded it along with a different version of the Brahmins. 

For lbnu'] Athir gives the following version of the causes which led Mahmüd 
to invade Somanath : “When Mahmüd was gaining victories and demolishing idols 
in India, the Hindus said that Somanath was displeased with theso idols, and that 
if it had been satisfied with them no one could have destroyed or injured them. 
When Mahmüd heard this he resolved upon making a campaign to destroy this 
idol believing that when the Hindus saw their prayers and imprecations to bo futile 
they would embrace the faith.” (E & D, II, 469) Sir Wolsely Haig and some 
modern Muslim historians have uncritically accepted Ibnu’l Athir's version which 
seems to imply that the Hindus had a share in bringing about the destruction of 
their temple by vainly boasting about the power of thoir deity, But neither Badaoni, 

nor Nizam ud-Din nor Ferishta gave any reason for Mahmiid’s invasion of Somanath, 

though between the three of them they had consulted all the sources that aro now 

available. Ferishta particularly delighted in relating anecdotes, and his omission 

vo ei a = be taken to mean that even he had no faith in these 

HUS Pala iay statement z por , Hence one is justified in rejecting these Euer 

why Cue has beco E qum * aie In this connection : “The ae 

Z UN A. m n so amous is that it was a harbour for seafaring people Ç 
» ^T. by- Bachau, IT, 104). Tt is probably from the Muslim 
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merchants and sailors that Mahmüd came to le 
decided to attack it. 

(5) Sri Ram Sharma d An Almost Contemporary Account of  Mahmud's 
Invasion of India, THQ, IX, 941. (6) Ibnwl Athir, E & D, II, 469. The date 
given of Mahmud s departure is wrong, see Nazim op. cit 115, f.n. 3. (T) Ferishta 
(Briggs), T, 69. (8) lbnu'| Athir, op. cit. Sibt IbnulJawzi 
op. cit., 115. 

(9) There has been some controversy regarding ihe route followed by Mahmid 
in this expedition. Both Ibnu’l Athir and Ferishta gave wrong routes. “The route 
given here is found in a garida by Farrukhi who is said to have accompanied 
Mahmüd in this campaign. The importance of this gasida was first pointed out by 
Nazim who has translated part of it. (Nazim, op. cit. 215). I 
is given in the appendix of the new reprint of E & D, II, 797. 

(10) Ferishta (Briggs.) I, 70, 74, 170. (11) Nazim op. cit, 217. In Muntakhabu-t 
Twarikh translated by Ranking the name is given as ‘Bairam Dev’. But both the 
printed text and the lithographed edition has ‘Param Dev’. (Muntakhabu t Twarikh, 
B. I. Ed. Text, pp. 57, 59, 98 p. 18. Lithograph Ed., 57) Abul Fazl in his Aia-t- 
Akbari (2nd Ed., IT, 263) has given the name of this king as Raja Chamand, but 
he is clearly mistaken. The gasida of  Farrukhi (translated by Nazim) states : 
(The next place) was Nahrwala, on the possession of which Bhim prided himself 
over other princes of India. He had an army of 200 elephants and nearly 100,000 
horse and 90,000 foot. Rai Bhim resided in luxury in this fort and enjoyed his life. 

(12) BG, I, i, 168, f.n. 2. Nazim ep. cit., 119. (13) Dr. Ray who is of the 
same opinion has suggested stages of corruption from ‘Bhima’ to ‘Param’ in 
Persian alphabet. DI{NI, IT, 961, f.n. 2. 

(14) Merutunga has probably recorded an episode handed down from this 
period. While relating some stories he records one about a very strong man called 
Mangu. As an example of Mangu's prowess Merutunga states that “when the king 
of Gujarat had fled, (Mangu) cut down in battle the invading Mlechchhas as he 
pleased, and the place where so fighting he went to heaven, is generally known in 
Pattana as the plot of Mangu”. (PCT, 109-10 ; PC, 72). Merutunga states that 
Mangu used to visit the court of Siddharaja, where he was famous for his strength 
and appetite, But Merutunga is clearly wrong, no Muslim. army invaded Anahila- 
pataka while Siddharaja was alive. Mangu therefore either lived during the reign 

` of Bhima T, or Bhima II when Qutb ud-Din raided the Chaulukya capital. Tt is 
more likely for Meruiunga to have committed a mistake for the earlier period, hence 
Mangu should be placed in the reign of Bhima I. weg AU 

(15 Ibnu'l Aur E & D, IL, 470. (16) Burgess, ASWI, IX, BL 5 Sankalia : 

Architecture of Gujarat, 81. (17) Farrukhi describes Modhera as de a 
| The next place was Mundher, where there was a tank which dazzle yes 
| of thought. 

The more T think of this tank, tl 

The tank was of wide expanse and 

Nazim op. cit., 217). 

It s A dins a when Sultan Mabmüd passed thr nye 
temple had nat been built. But the situation of the inscription insid 
temple shows that it is not a commemorative inscription. ce Nazim, op. cit., 116. 

(18) Farrukhi, ibid, (19) Ibnu? Athir. For the = states : "The fortress 

(20) The most reliable amongst Muslim writers. al~ Sei was built only about " 

which contained the idol and its treasures was not Te (21) THQ, TX, 911. 
a hundred years ago". (Al-Beruni, Tr. by Sachau, Ip Wer 


urn of the wealth of Somanitha, and 


quoted by Nazim 


The original qasida 


12 less capable I feel of praising it adequately. 
Ç accomodated 1000 small idol temples. 


‘ough Modhera the big 
le the Modhera 
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(22) This account is mainly based on Ibnu‘l Athir who gives the dates ; and on 
informations recorded by Ibn Zafir (f. 115 a) and Sibt Ibnu“ Jawazi (f. 216 a) given in 
Nazim op. cit. 117-18. The dates used here are those acccpted by Nazim and Modivala 
as E & D has several misiakes. The year given by al-Beruni (1I, 9) Gardizi (86-7) 
Nizam ud-Din (I, 9) and Khond Mir (E & D, IV, 180) is A. H. 416. Ferishia (T, 32, 
Briggs I, 66) says that Mahmüd started on 10th Shaban 415 A.H., and his error has 
misled some modern historians (CHT, IIT, 23) who placo the sack of Somanath in 
A.D. 1024-95. This is adequately discussed by Prof. Hodivala. (op. cit., 235-36). 

(23) Ferishta (Briggs) I, 74. 

(24) Ibnu? Athir, E & D, II, 471 ; l'erishta (Briggs), I, 71. This is one of those 
incidents recorded by Muslim historians which are difficult to accept but 
cannot be rejected as eminent authorities like Sir Wolsciey Haig has accepted it, 
However, we are to believe that Mahmüd within three days of his arrival had secured 
the boats though he was busy fighting all the time. Granting that he had all the 
foresight to provide for this contingency, one might naturally ask as to. where did the 
Central Asian soldiers of Mahmüd learn the seamanslip necessary to manage a boat 
in open sea and persue the Hindu fugitives, who, living as they did on the sca coast, 
must have been good sailors. From where he lived, Ibun Athir cannot be expected 
to have had any idea about the sea. Ferishta, who lived in South India, and was a 
much travelled man ought to have known better, but he merely noted everything 
leit by his predecessors. } 

(25) This is the description left by Cardizi and seems to be the authoritative one 
Later Muslim historians added to this various embellishments to exaggerate the amount 
of loot. The most celebrated story is that written by Sheikh Farid ud-Din Attar of 
the 14th century A.D. According to this Sheikh, the Brahmins offered Mahmüd a large 
amount of money if he would sparo the deity. To this were added the entreaties of 
his officers who requested him to accept the offer of the Brahmins, but, Mahmid replied 
that he preferred to be known as ‘idol-breaker’ to an ‘idol-seller’. He then had the 
idol broken and from a hidden cavity inside the linga came out a far larger amount of 
Jewels than what the Brahmins had offered him. Apart from the value of this story as an 
inducement to Muslim fanaticism, which is shown here to he rewarded with wealth 
hidden by wicked Brahmins, the story has little value. The lingas were never made | 
e s s against the cannons of Hindu iconography. Al-Deruni has quoted | 

rihat-S amia wherein it is stated that a faultless stone 
ae = a pe As a contemporary of Sultan Mahmiid, and one of the most 
ae d Aum of Oe the cavity inside the liniga of Somnatha would Dos 
al-Beruni states that Sor E. : a NGANAN after quoting from Brihat-Sambiti, 
Muslim ration du clone | m me B. UE Miga Sn WEN ANG e: al ms 
Sachau, IT, 103-06), Bives the correct meaning of Somanatha. (A/-Beruni Tr. 
Hea en ees the wake of the spoils of Somanath, on the basis of the 
pp y Ibnu' Athir, arrives at the conclusion, that ts value in present, (1931) 
money would equal £ 10,500,000, (Nazim, op. cit., 118 f.n 6. 

2) The short stay of Mahmüd is evident from the date of his return to Multan. 
Ferishta states that Mahmud returned to Anahilapitaka from S d stayed 
there for some time and appointed one Dabishleen v eae pamanah saa. H ig 
follows Ferisht | pa m as the governor. Sir Wolseley Haig 

a and states that Mahmüd returned to Anahilapatak he rejected 
the story of Dabishleem. It i Ser ee apataka, Up Sa) do 

E 6 5 now evident that Ferishla was entirely wrong, but here 
he is in good company for Abul Fazl also recorded the di CUN 2nd 

s Ed. TI, 268) which left him with little space for recordin mc cles clie Mahmüd. 
The translator of thé Mirati- Ahmadi (Bayley, 33) tir tenn about ators 
E = : (Bayley, 33) tried to defend this story PY 
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weaving a plausible lypothesis around it. Its utter absurdi ; 4 

was adequately demonstrated by Jackson and Indraji EU es Re 
then the story has been rightly rejected by most modern scholars, "There i RN 
hardly any use in repeating it here. (See also Hodivala op. ct., 238-39). 

(27) Gardizi H IHQ, IX, 9412. (28) Ibnul Athir, E & D, lI, 249, 473. Five 
different identifications of this Khandahat of Ibnu'l Athir has been proposed but finding 
none of them satisfactory, Prof. Hodivala has suggested that the place must ava 

. been Cambay. (Hodivala op. cit., 187-88). But it does not seem that, within the 
short time he spent in India, Mahmüd went so far south. The identification of 
Kandahat is also discussed in DG, I, i, 167, f. n. 4 and DHNI, II, 961, f. n. 1. 

(29) Ferishta (Briggs), I, 74. (30) Habibu-siyar by Khond Mir (A.D. 1521) 
“Sultan Mahmud after this glorious victory (Somanath) reduced a fort in which ihe 
governor of Nahrwala had taken refuge." (E & D, 1V, 183). (31) DHNI, II, 
961-62. (32) T'abakat-i-Nasiri, T, 82. E &D, II, 474-75. Ufi has two guides, E & D, 
IT, 192. Mansura stood on the old site of Drahmanabad about 43 miles north-east 
of Hyderabad Sind. (35) Ibnul Athir, E & D, II, 249. 

(34) Diwan Ranchodji Amaji wrote a book called “Tarikh-i-Sorath', which 
describes the total route of Mahmud's army in the following language : ‘Shah 
Mahmüd took to his heels in dismay and saved his life, but many of his followers 
of both sexes were captured........... Turks, Afghans, and Mughal female prisoners, 
if they happened to be virgins were accepted as wives by Indians. The bowels 
of the others, however, were cleared by means of emelics and purgalives, and there- 
after the captives were married to men oi similar rank," — Needless to say, this crude 
attempt to exalt Hindu valour cannot refer to any of its sources of information, 
which is sufficient to reject the whole story as baseless. Its assumption that Mahmüd 
was accompanied on this long and arduous march with a host of women, some of 
them virgins, shows that the author supposed that Mahmüd followed the custom 
of the Mughal Emperors. i 

Moreover there is no reason to suppose that Mahmüd's refusal to meet Bhima 
in a battle, his early retreat from Gujrarat, and subsequent suffering of his army 
was the result of a defeat. Mahmüd's Somnath campaign has always been regarded 
by all Muslim historians as one of the most brilliant feats of arms for which, the Caliph s 
heaped honours and titles on Mahmüd and his sons. All Muslim historians select 
this episode for fuller treatment than any other in the carreer of Mahmud. 
` Recent apologists of Sultān Mahmūd have stated that “wanton bloodshed eu 
reckless spoliation of Hindu temples..........- were. committed in the course of 
legitimate warfare, when such acts are sanctioned by the practice of all conquerors 
of the world". This is true to the extent that Chenghiz Kh 
at Samarqand into a horse stable and Hulagu gave à taste oi i as 
warfare at Baghdad, but it is not known that Muslim historians have condone : ; y 
activities of Chenghiz and Hulagu as having been committed during the ps Es 
legitimate warfare. Tt may be permissible to note. here that ME eee 

N Nasiri are rare in India probably because it described in ue orca xs M 
: the pagan ancestors of the Mughal emperors who wrought such havoc in ce 
e : : Aur: b were of the opinion 
World. Probably the Mughal Emperors, including Aurangze “S io 
that the actions of Chenghiz and Hulagu were taken ae persuna g 
warfare, and did not thercfore merit censure from Minhaj xdi a apine 
Dr. Nazim, from whom the sentence was quoted then sua 5 erty of the 
from a defeated enemy have always been considered tie Jawtul prop. 3 f * 
; x > E 3 Jated not only in the cofier 
Victorious army. In India however, wealth was accumu 2 


his sort of legitimate 
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of kings, as in other countries, but also in vaults of temples which were consecrated 
to the service of various deities. The consequence was that, while elsewhere thy 
capture of the defeated monarch’s treasury usually gratified the conquerors lust 
for mammon, in India temples were also ransacked to secure the piles of gold and 
precious stone in them." li is necessary to point out that Hindus are not the only 
people to adorn their places of worship. Many Christian monasteries also contain 
vast wealth. As for the Muslims they sometimes write Qoran with gold letters, 
and it is said that Chenghiz Khan burnt a very big library to recover the gold, 
Would any one say that if the Muslims had not written their scripture jn 
letters of gold their library would have been saved? Sikandra, which contained semi- 
precious stones, was rifled by the Jats, who dug up the cofin of Akbar io find if 
any wealth was hidden there, This news disturbed very much the aged Aurangzeb, 
who did not possess the philosophical calm of a modern Indo-Muslim historian. 
Granting that Mahmüd did everything for the ‘lust of mammon’, it yet remains 
unexplained how the burning and demolition of temples could satisfy that lust, 
Evidently Sultan Mahmud was a religious fanatic, and was not the first and 
unfortunately by no means the last man, who attempted to combine the acquisition 
of religious merit with material profit. 
(85) E & D, lI, 477 corrected by Nazim op. cit., 117, f. n. 2. (36) DV, VIII, 
vy. 40-49. (37) DV, VIII, v. 52. (38) DV, VIII, v. 54. (59) DV, VIII, v. 88 
(39 DV, VIII, v. 66. (41) DV, VIII, vv. 63-72. In 10 verses Hemachandra 
describes the prowess of the king of Chedi without giving a single definite information. 
(42) Hemachandra sates : Tani sa Sindhuvaham, apa’, which Abhayatilaka Gani 
explains : “Sa Dhimas-tam Sindhuvaham Patichanadakhyar vahanam apa prapa’’ (DV, 
VIL, v. 74. But as later Hemachandra describes the building of a bridge over thie 
river, Abhayatilaka Gani is right in inferring from Hemachandra that Bhima reached 
the river Indus. | 
(43) DV, VIII, vv. 87-108. (44) DV, VIII, vv. 117-124. (45) DV, IX, 
14. (45) PCT, 46; PCJ, 32. (47) DHNI, 1I, 951. 
(48) Karna cha Sindhurüjam. cha nirjitya yudhi durjayam 
Sri-Bhimenüdhuna chakre Mahübhàratam-anyathà 
. (Intr. to Siddha-Hemachandra, P. 76. ‘This verse has also been found in a MS. of 
Hemachandra's Sabdanusdsanarritti, Peterson MSS. 1883, 64. (49) DV, VIII, v. III, 
(50) na Kachchhake Saindhavaka vimarde na Kachchhakah Saindhavakepyakupyan 
tail, Saindhavair-vajibhir-ukshavig-cha Kachchhais-tad-ajndyam ila vrajantah.« 
DV, XVI, v. 9l. 
though they came into (contact with the) 
angry. They brought with them horses from Sindh 


x 
| 
| 
a 


vv, 


“The people of Sindh (Saindhava) 
people of Kachchha were not 
and bulls from Kachchha.” 

(51) Six Saindhava Copper Plates : 
(52) EI, IX, 151. (53) ibid, 11. 

(55) There is difference of opi 
belonged to the same branch of th 


Ed. by A. S. Altekar, El, XXVI, 185-226. 
(54) No. 1780 of Cousen's List, EI, IX, 146. 
nion as to whether Krishnarija and Parnapala 
ol e Paramaras or not. D. R. Bhandarkar was of 
the opinion that Krishnarüja was a brother and successor of Pürnapila (EI, XI, 68). 
Dr. Ray is of the same opinion and have placed both the kings ‘in the Abu Branch 
(DHNI, II, 912). Dr. D. C. Ganguly is of the opinion that Krishraraja belonged 
io the Bbinmal branch of the Paramüras who ruled over Marumandala from Abu 
(Paramaras, 345). As the name of Krishnarája's grandfather differs from that of 
Pürnapala's grandfather, Dr. 1 


; Ganguly rightly holds that the two cannot belong to 
* the same family. 
(56) BG, I, i, 472.75. Another inseription of Krishnarija also from Bhinmal 
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was Hem in VS. EX US 1066). (57) ET, 1X, 70. (58) In Nadol plates of = 
Alhanadeva and of Ldjaputra-Kirtipila both of V.S. 1218 he is called Mal s of 
EI, IX, 65-70. (59) A.S.1.,01956-37, 121. (60) desak Saptašata yena “a ito 2. 
kritah ; ibid. (61) EI, XI, 304-15. Saptasatabhümi, which has bem Men ER 
Saptaśata-vishaya, has been mentioned in Kelhauadeva's inscription dated Y 4s um 
(JRASD., XII, 103-4). Sapatasata-rishaya was probably the modern (jh district 
in Marwad. It was under Jindraraja’s grandson Rathapila in V.S. 1176. 
(62) ASI, 1936-37, 121. 
(63) Dhara-paüchala-sádhanaika-chaturais-tad-vàjibhih. sadhita 
kshipram Malava-chakravarti-nagari Dhareti ko vishmayah 
Vadnagar-prasasti, v. 9 ; EI, 1, 297. j 
(64) cka-Dhārā-patir-yasya dvi-dharen-āsinā jitah 
kin chitrai yad-asau jetu Sata-dharam-aji kshamah. v. 17 
asau guniti matveva Bhojah kantham-upeyusha 
dhanushü gunind yasya nagyannagvdnna pátitah. v. 18, KK, 11. 
(65) VIP, v. 13. (66) SS, II, vv. 1720; VV. HH, v. 15. (67) KBCH, I, 
v. 34, (68) PCT, 36; PCJ, 25. One MS. gives the date of the two kings as 
(reigning in) V.S. 1078. (69) PCT, 41; PCJ, 26. 
(70) Stharapurusha, ‘Lawney has translated this as ‘representative’ (PCT, 44, 
fn. 1. See also PCT, 66, f.n. 2). But it seems that a spy is really meant, for 
the next part of the sentence is : “Damarandmanam sdndhicagrahikam adigat (PCJ, 
30) which clearly shows that Damara the sdadhwiyrahika, that is the diplomatic 
represontative was at this time residing in Rhoja’s court. It is therefore more 
reasonable to assume that Bhima received information of Bhoja’s design from a spy 
and sent appropriate orders io his agent at Bhoja's court. 
Merutunga usually uses the word sandhivigrahika in the sense of an ambassador, 
that is a diplomatic agent of a high if not the highest rank, In the verse immediately 
following the passage under reference Bhoja asks Damara : Yushmakadhipa 
sandhivigrahapade datah kiyanto dvija (PCJ, 31) (“How many messengers (dita) 
are there, belonging to your king, holding the rank of ‘ambassador (sandhivigrahapade) * 
(71) danda, PCJ, 30. (72) Merutunga states that when after receiving Bhima’s 
order Dimara went to Bhoja, the Paramira king addressed the enemy ambassador 
with a verse inquiring the number of the grades of diplomatic representatives employed 
by Bhima. (See above ref. 70) Damara replied that there were three kinds si 
diplomatic representatives, sent in order, according as the forcign court 1s toa 
to be of low, medium, or excellent quality. This delivered with a suppressed smile 
pleased the king of Dhiira. = 
(73) Sindhudeśa vijaya vyaprite Sri-Bhima, PCJ, 32, 


(75) Bhoja is said to have addressed Bhima a riddle the pane to Ros p 
1 i ir i nondthrift and (4) a gambler, A > 
M ee (on a ony a sent to Bhoja on the advice of 


according to Merutunga—our only authority—Bhim 


(74) PCT, 66; PCJ, 45. 


` m. (76) PCJ, 48. 
© another dancing girl who solved the riddle! (PCT, 68 ; PCJ, 46 Uu) | 

PCT, 70 has Alüya and Akolüya i Ma 

4 re : “< -chmi-Karna’s birth which 

: (TI). Merutunga gives a very interesting story of Tanin bieti of Lakshmana- 


is semi-mythieal PCT, 72; POJ, 49. A similar story about 75 ; PCJ, 51-2. 

sena of Bengal is related by Muslim historians. (78) PCT, b i tale silent about 
(79) It may appear strange that Hemachandra should n oS is A 

Bhima’s victory over the great Paramara rival. Tt is posed Hemachandra says 

Not want to describe the sad end of Bhoja. It seems poa = ika, he indicated 

that Bhima obtained from Lakshmi-Karna Lae that, Karna got 

the fall of the Paramāra king. For, Abhay 2 
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that mandapika by defeating Bhoja, King of Malava. (80) Udayapur-praśasti, v, 20, 
EI, I, 238. 

(81) EI, HI 46. Dr. D. C. Ganguly is of the opinion that Jayasiriha not only 
drove Bhima and Lakshmi-Karna out of Malava with the help of the Western 
Chalukyas, but defeated Bhima in a battle near Mt. Abu in which Paramüra Jagaddeva 
took part. But the meaning of a very important passage is disputed. Dr. Ganguly 
holds that Jayasimha and Jagaddeva were friends, but according to ihe translation 
by the editor of El oi v. 10, Jayasimba should be looked upon as an enemy and 
not a friend of Jagaddeva, and cannot refer to Paramára Jayasimha. (Jainad Stone 
Inscription of Paramira Jagaddeva, EI, XXII, 54-63). 

(B2) PCT, 75; PCJ, 51-2. (85) ibid. (84) DV, IX, vv. 14. (85) DV, IX, 
vv. 5-10. (86) DV, IX, v. 26. (87) DV, 1X, v. 36. This verse was intended to serve 
as grammatical examples. 


Se we m t 


ç 


(88) Hemachandra says ‘Bhojasya svarna-mandapiküm? (DV, IX, v. 57), which 
means a ‘small pavillion of gold which belonged to Bhoja. ‘The description of 
Mandapibà is probably given in the 'aribA-i-Yamini : “Among the booty was a house 
of silver, like to the houses of rich men, the length of which was thirty yards and 
the breadth fifteen. It could be taken to pieces and put together again, And there 
was a canopy, made of the fine linen of Rum, forty yards long and twenty broad, 
supported on two golden and two silver poles, which had been cast in moulds.” 
(Tarikh-i-Yamini of Al Utbi, E & D, 1I, $5.) 

(89) Merutunga quoted extensively from Kirtikaumudi. In the present instance 
he first relates the story of Bhoja being surrounded by two Gujarati soldiers who put 
the bow round his neck and then let him off; he ends this story with the verse from 
Kirtikaumudi noted above. (See above r.n. 64, KK, II, v. 18 PCJ, 48, PCT, 71) 
Tt is not possible to say whether Merutuüga invented this story or did elucidate the 
verse of KK. As some of the stories of Merutunga are palpably fictitious, it may be 


that he invented this one too, (90) EI, XXIV, 107. Prükrita-Paingalam, 296 
(BI Ed. 1902), 


(91) MM. Mirashi has sug 
Karna’s relation with 


| 
| 


gested, on the basis of the Rewa Stone Inscription that 
Bhima was first strained, and later there was an alliance between 
the two directed against Bhoja, but later stili the two allies fell apart as related 
by Hemachandra. "This theory does not seem to be plausible, (92) Vikramaünkadeva- 
charita, 1, vv. 102-03, 

Š (93) Tawney has the name 'Chaulüdevi' or 'Chakulüdevi', which was found only 
in one MS. consulted by Jinayijaya Muni, all the other MSS. consulted by him had 
Bakuladevi not Vakuladevi as mentioned in has Mala. Without giving any reference 
Indraji and Dr. Ray have stated that Bhima had another wife (BG, I, i, 169; 
e ee 1 cannot find any authority for the existence of the third wife. 
ee a SUO 65, 7. (5) DV, IX, ve. 18-77 
ih (97) M AG a NS. has been discussed fully in the chapter on Kumara- 
jx on Ly ai : The Earliest Muslim Inscription in India from Ahmedabad, 
ane is is (88) POT, 78; PCJ, 54. AR.A.B., 1934.35, 8. (99) Ratna- 
Chronology. (101) De vu Hn of this date see the Chapter on 
= oe Prabodha-Chandrodaya of Krishna Misra, (1, 6) describes ¿he Chandella 
EOT OVER. Kalachuri Karna. ‘The Tibetan texts refer to a war between Kalachuri 
Karna and the Pala kin 


g Nayapala when tl "inv ist 
o E O Da. Indi Pe a Bengal our Budal 


5 Indian Pundits in the Land of Snow, 51; 
one du a Lakshmi-Karna’s Paikor inscription (ASI, 1921-22, 115) proves that 
je av teast advanced upto the borders of Western Bengal, in the Bankura district. 
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From Ramacharita (I, v. 9 and commentary) we learn that Wayupala's’ Son ang a 4 
cessor Vigrahapala III defeated Lakshmi-Karna and married his daughter Yauvanaári 

Ib is claimed in the Delava copper plates that Jatavarman of East Bengal EUST 
Viragri of Karna, that is Virasri, a daughter of Karna. (Belava Copper plate, v, 8 
EI, XII, 37). This Karna is undoubtedly the Kalachuri Lakshmi-Karna, and the fact 
that he had to give his daughters in marriage, first, to Vigrahapá!a TITRES was not at 
al a powerful king, and next to Jatavarman an insignificant prince of East Bengal, 
shows that Lakshmi-Karna was eager to protect his eastern frontier, I think these 
incidents happened at the end of Karna’s reign after his days of military glory was over. 

(103) Vikramdikadevacharita, T, vv. 102-3. (104) ibid, III, vv. 55-57. (105) D. C. 
Ganguly : Paramaras, 195-51. (106) D. C. Ganguly : The Paramara Udayaditya, 
IHQ, XVIII, 266-68. (107) The arguments of MM. Mirashi, who thinks that Karna 
is the Kalachuri king Lakshmi-Karna, are as follows : The svamini of the Nagpur- 
pragasti (v. 32, ET, IT, 185, 192) refers to Jayasimha, who was the son of Bhoja. 
Chaulukya Karna was not a contemporary of Jayasithha, for, his father Bhima was 
reigning till V.S. 1120, while Jayasiriha was succeeded by Udayüditya some time in 
V.S. 1116. The Kalachuri Karna on the other hand was a contemporary of Paramára 
Jayasimha. Further a verse in the Prakrita-Paingalam (p. 296) clearly states that 
Kalachuri Karna had by force uprooted the family of the Málavas, “Such statements 
could have been made only if Jayasinha being killed in battle, there was for some 
time no scion of the royal family on the throne of Malava. Though the Chaulukya 
Karna also is said to have waged war on the king of Dhara, he is nowhere credited 
with the eradication of the family of the Mälava king." The three kings referred to 
in the Dongargaon inscription who were defeated by Udayaditya, were, Somesvara 11, 
Kalachuri Lakshmi-Karna, and the Western Ganga chief Udayaditya. (MM. V. V. 
Mirashi : Rewa Stone Inscription of Karna, Ef, XXIV, 107, f.n. 1; New Light on 
the History of the Paramira Dynasty, IHC, V, 257). P = E 

Regarding this theory it is necessary to point out that it is Udayaditya N no 
defeated tho three kings. Hence the fact that Chaulukya Karna might not ae ee 
a contemporary of Jayasimha is hardly material for finding out which of he two 
Karnas—both of whom were his contemporaries—was defeated by Udayaditya. 

TUNG soper inthe Prakrita-Paingalam, on which MM. Mirashi relies, is san M 
verse composed to illustrate a yamaka. As such it can have no idee Meine 
piece of historical evidence, and for all we know, may SOC lo pu 
vietory over Bhoja. Both Merutunga and Abhayatilaka Gap ee A 
Karna defeated Bhoja, but no evidence has yet been discovers SA 
Kalachuri king with a victory over ihe successors of Bhoja. ‘ed to in tho Dungargaon 

Thirdly, MM. Mirashi contends that the three kings potency eee Somesgvara II, 
inscription (ET, NAWI, 179) who were defeated by Ud x BE UU 
Kalachuri Lakshmi-Karna, and the Western Ganga chief U SA Rem 1T, and nob 
mentioned chief was a Dandanáyaka and Mahamandalesvara gr ER š Permadi men- 
a king. Presumably he was the Malámandalcá ara: Udaya qitya AES Panel to have 
tioned by Fleet (DKD, 452). Ercyanga, the Hoysala ene E lently Ereyanga and 
defeated the Paramira king and burnt the city of Dhar rem i explain as to 
Ganga Udayäditya belonged to the same status and s: the rank of his suzerain 
why the Paramaras should have elevated the Ganga chief to 
a2 and ignored his peers, such as Ereyañga and jouer: rasasti (ASI. 1925-26, 195) it is 
+ Now, in the un-edited part of the Wayan A that is a Kalachuri king. 

Do Stated that Udayaditya defeated the king of. pahal For, the Nagpur-praśasti. A 
REN Evidently he is tho third king defeated by Karnata, Karna, and 
(v. 82, ET, II, 180) states that Udayaditya defeated the ki 
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other kings. The king of Karnita was undoubtedly a Western Chilukya king, king 
Karna the Chaulukya king, as we know from Chronicles—Gujrat and Chahamina—ang 
from inscriptions that he had fought against the Malava king; the third king therefore 
can only be ihe king of Dàhala mentioned in the Udayapur-praáasti. 

(108) Chitorgadh, now Victoria Hall, Udaipur, fragmentary Inscription of the time 
4 oí Kumiarapala: Noticed by D. R. Bhandarkar, PRAS, WC, 1905-06, 61, no. 2220, 
Bhandarkars List, no. 1522. (109) SS. II, v, 23. (110) Surathotsara, XV, v. 20, 
(111) Prihvirüjavijaya, V, vv. 76-78. 

Dr. D. C. Ganguly noticed this verse of the Prithvirdjavijaya (Paramdras, 151) but 
stated that Chahamàna Durlabha helped Udayaditya. Dr. H. C. Ray did not notice 
this verse and stated that the ‘tradition in the Mammira-Mahakdcvya that he (Karna) 
was killed by Cháhamüna Dussala (ie. Durlabha) may therefore have some founda- 
tion in fact, [DAN], II, 965). But the statement of the PritAiirajacvijaya, which is a 
far more reliable work than the Z/ammira-Mahákürya, is unambiguous, It states that 
Durlabha died fighting, after which his brother Vigraharüja became king (ibid, V, 
vv. 70-71}; and it was Vigraharija who helped Udayiditya to defeat Karna. here 
is no reason to suppose on the evidence of //ammüira-Mahaküvya that Karna died 
fighting Dussa'a. 

(112) Jainad Stone Inscription; Ed. by Dr. D. C. Ganguly, ET, XXII, 54-63. 
Jagaddeva claims to have won a victory over the Gurjara warriors near the Arbuda 
mountain (v. 10) and from verse 12 we! learn that he conquered king Karna. The 
inseription mentions that Jagaddeva ‘subdued the king Kama and produced the only 
ke fitting lake . . . .' In verse 11, a Jayasirhha is mentioned, but the verse may mean 

either that Jayasitiha was a friend or an enemy of Jagaddeva, and most probably 
the Paramira king was intended. As none of the inscriptions of Udayaditya or his 
Sons—except the present one—mention Jayasimha, it may be reasonably inferred that 
Udayaditya and his successors attempted to obliterate the name of Jayasiinha from 
the list of Paramüra kings, Evidently they were not friends of Jayasimha. 

(113) D. C. Ganguly: Paramaras, 127-8; MM. V. V. Mirashi has accepted this 
reconstruction by Dr. Ganguly, thcugh he maintains that Karna was the Kalachuri 
Lakshmi-Karna. : 

(114) tato ripu-traya-skandair-magna Malava (-medinim), v. 5 Dongargaon Stone 
Inscription, of Jagaddeva of Saka 1034, Ed. by V.:V. Mirashi, #7, XXVI, 177-85. 

(115) tasmin Vasava-bandhutam-upagate rüjye cha kuly-dkule 

ike sea sramini tasya bandhur Udayadityo'bhavad-bhipatih i 

hen he (Bhoja) had become Indra's companion, and when the realm was 
overrun by floods (or erowded with nobles) in which its sovereign was submerged, his 
relation Udayaditya became king. Delivering the earth, which was troubled by kings 
end taken possession of by Karna, who, joined by the Karnita, was like the mighty 
ocean, this prince indeed acled like the holy boar.” (Nagpur-prasasti, v. 32, EI, ll, 


192) Kielhorm, who edited this inscription, pointed out (ibid, 192, f.n. 69) that 
kulyakula would also mean ‘crowded with 


| 
4 
4 


h nobles.’ 
(116) Surat plates of Trilochanapal X i Xa 
GENER pala, TA, XII, 196; Naosari Grant of Karna, 
JBBRA 7) K il, XIX, 712; Uda i 
ee s 250. (117) Kalyan plates, ET, XIX, 71-2; Udayapur-prasasti, v. 19, 


= [H5) d plates. R. D. Bannerjee read the name of the placesas Svetapida, 
ut according to D. R. Bhandarkar (Mist no. 2085) the reading should be Svetapala 
and it refers to a Jaina temple. It is evident however, that ie fovenman was ruling 
near Kalyan, which is situated in Svetapada country o : 

TASA Mast A. No. 25, 18035. (10) The Ganderi Stone Inscription of the 
amba king Shashtha IT, of Saka year 964 (A.D. 1042). (ARAB, 1938-29, 12). The 
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CHAPTER V 
Eis M this inscription was to record the construction of a mandapikà in the 
The genealogy of Shashtha II given in this inscription differs from that give 
in the known grants of the Kadambas of Goa, but this inscription definitel Aus 
n x = x > y mentions 
Shashtha’s voyage to Somanitha which is also recorded in other Goa K 
inscriptions. 
(121) tat Karn-Arjuna-yor-vairan pūrva Karna smaranniva 
Arjunam gamayamasa Yaso deSdntardni yah, KK, II, v. 22. 
The Kalachuris have traditionally claimed descent from Kürtyaviryyárjuna ; according 
to grammatical rules that epic hero may be referred to as Arjuna, and as a matter 
of fact Hemachandra refers to the Ka'achuris as ‘Arjuna’. DV, IX, v. 39. 
(122) JBBRAS, XXVI, 250. (1222) New Dynasties of Gujarat History by A. 
Pandey, 14. (123) Sundha Hill Inscription, vv. 10-11, EI, IX, 72. (124) PCT, 80; 
PCJ, 55. For Bardic tale, Ras Mata, I, 103. (125) S. N. Das Gupta and S. K. De: 
History of Sanskrit Literature, 472. (126) DV. IX. vv. 99-101; 153. 
From verso 99 Abhayatilaka Gani locates Chandrapura in the south (DV, Vol. T, 
p. 715). For a long time Chandrapura was not identified. Vleet stated that Hema- 
chandra’s Chandrapura “has not been identified,--unless perchance, the name is a 
Sanskritised form denoting Chandgad, the chief town of the Mahal of that name in 
the Belgaum District," (DKD, 568) Moraes, following Stuart Gomes (Chandrapura 
nao sera Chandor, Boletim Do Instituto Vasco da Gama, No. 7, pp. 41-2, IA, VIII, 
45) has identified Chandrapura with modern Chandor. 
(127) DV, IX, v. 134. Karna entered the bower (latagriha) because he felt tired 
after inspecting the elephant. In v. 150 Hemachandra compares the situation with 
that of Hara and Gauri. (128) DV, IX, vv. 89-172 
(129) Subhakegin according to Meratunga was alone. How then could the news 
of the heroic manner of his death reach the outer world? These small considerations 
nover deterred Merutunga when he had a nice story to interest his listeners. 
(130) PCT, 79-80; PCJ, 54-55. According io Merutunga, Karna out of remorse 
wanted to embrace a red hot copper effigy of a woman as a penance, when the minister 
told him the truth. A similar story is related of Kumarapala by Muhammad *Awfi 
(‘Awfi calls him Gurpal Rei of Nahrwala; Jami'wl Hikayat, É & D; IT, 168-169]: 
(131) Moraes : Kadambakula, 179-187. Another daughter of Jayakesin was married 
to Vikramaditya VI. ET, XIIT, 310. s 3 ¿š 
(132) Merutunga states that one day at tho time of taking his meal, Jn 
called for his pet parrot to come out of the cage. As if afraid the parrot Me 
ihe word ‘Puss’, but the king, looking around and mot seeing the hidden. cab, SR y 
assured the parrot that if it were killed by the cat, he would follow it to ere 
world, Tt was a rash promise, for as soon as the parrot. came out. of the ae MS 
killed by the cat. The king immediately stopped eating and paying eom 74). ° 
counsel of his ministers ascended a funeral pyre with his parrot. (PCT see ^b uLHind 
Practically the same story is related by Duzurg ibn Shariyar in his S a 

(Tr. by L. M. Devic : Livre des Merveilles de UInde ; Story, Nos Eas ri tw aor 

: an unnamed Indian king. Tn ibn Shariyar’s version the king roamed 1s ne ec 

; with the dead bird's body and becoming conscious that he had not kep 

burnt himself, ; 

This stor as well as that by “Awñ noted above ( ont during his time, only 
Was appropriating into his work some stories that wore eee ative. Of course 'Awfi 
Bo introduced historical characters to make his stories TS - S etum here by *Awfi, 
ot his informer did the same, for it is apparent that, the stone 5S ; d 
Buzurg ibn Shariyar and Merutunga were fables. 


adamba 


r.n. 130) shows, that Merutunga 
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: (125) SS, II, v. 36. (134) Moraes : Kadambakula, 171, 176. (135) PCT, 80; PCJ, 
55. For details of the temple building activities of Karna, sce the chapter on religion, 
(136) Ras Mala, J, 103-4. = 
(137) Sri-Gürjareáraro drishtvo tivram malaparishaham 
$ri-Karno birudam yasya maladhdrity-aghoshayat. v. 5 
nütham Saurashtra-rashtrasya Kheigdram pratibodhya yak 
Ujjayanta-tirtha-pathan khilibhatam-acivahat. v. 6 Peterson JSS., 1887, 274, 
(158) Peterson MSS. 1886.92, p. cx. TA, XI, 248. (159) IA, VI, 196; Prachi Ins, 
of Kumarapala, PO, I, no. 4, 38. (140) Zlatnamála, JBBRAS, TX, 38. (141) Sunak 
Grant of Karna, EJ, I, 316-18. 


CHAPTER VI 
Siddhardja | 


(1) DV, X, vv. 1-90. (2) Forbes wrote that the earlier part of Canto XI was 
unfit for publication. (74, IV, 234). ‘The first thirteen verses of this canto describes 
the delicate condition of Mayanallidevi from the end of Karna's paja to the birth 
of Jayasithha; these verses might appear to be crude when translated into English, 
but such description was very common in Sanskrit literature. Hemachandra did not 
write anything that was not in the best taste. 

In verse 39 (Canto XI) Hemachandra states that Jayasinha was named by the 
old ladies: Nama wriddAah Kumárasya Jayusimh-cty atha vyadhuh., — Abhayatilaka 
Gani explains that these rriddids were kulasthavirās. 

(5) The week-day has been found to be correct. JRAS, 1920, 339. (4) PCT. 80; 
PCI, 54-55. (5) If Hemachandra had not written these cantos on Jayosunha, the 
history of the Chaulukyas wouid have suffered little if at all. (6) DV, XI, vv. 44-66. 
(7) DV, XI, vv. 10910 (8) DV, XI, vv. 113-16. (9) BG, 1, i, 171. ; 
: (10) According to Merutunga, after Karna's death, Madanapála began to behave 
in an unbecoming manner. One day he enticed to his place the royal physician, Lila, 
under false pretences and imprisoned him. Lila had to purchase his freedom by pay- 
ing a ransom of 32,000. “Then, the-son of Karna, by a device of the minister 
santa, killed the tyrannical Madenapála." (PCT, 82; PCJ, 55). 

(11) PCJ, 65; PCT, 95. KK, II, v. 25. (12) ‘Pho inscription of Sajjana which 
is dated A.J). 1120 (S 1176) is on the inside to the right in passing to the small south 
gate, It contains little bui the mention of the Sadhu who was Sajjana’s constant 
adviser.” (BG, T, i, 177) Apparently this inscription has not vet ‘been published. 
Regarding the Chudasamas D. B. Diskalkar states: —'*, . . . no inscription of the 
family is found, which belongs to the period earlier than that of king Mandalika (V.S. 
1350).” (NTA, T, 579). Burgess however was of tho opinion that Jayasinihadeva of 
a Girnar Chudasama inscription was Siddharaja and ho took the allusion to mean that 
dayasithha had defeated Kheügara, who according to Burgess’ chronology was 
Rheügara IT. (A.S.W.1., IT, 162). (13) PCT, 95; PCJ, 64.65. 

: (14) The bardic tradition recorded by Forbes does NU merit any serious considera- 
tion. Za Mala describes a struggle between two intractable semi-independent zamindars 
of whom Jayasitnha was the more powerful and certainly the villain. (Pas Mala 
150-64). This type of story shows that tho quality of the story-tellers had sadly 
deteriorated since the days of Gujarat Chroniclers, who at least knew enough historical 
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tradition to fit in their well thought out episodes with ihe general history oí the 
king about whom they wrote. 
(15) There were 12 Gadadharas and Mahavira was the 12th. The main text of the 
Jaina Sastra is divided into 12 angas. The number of Tirthankaras is 24, and many 
religious books are stated to contain 94,000 verses, that is a multiple of 12. Hema- 
chandra's T'rishashti$alakápurusheharita gives the life of 12 paramount, kings and 
according to Jina Mandana, his Parisishtaparvam is said to have consisted of 36,000 
verses, though it actually contained a lesser number. Meruiunga also states that 
Siddharaja’s campaign in Maiava lasted 12 years (PCT, 86; PCJ, 58) But though 
moro credible in view of the strength of the Paramüras, this statement too is not 
free from suspicion. In the Prabhüvakacharita (XX11, v. 424) it is stated that 
Kumirapila waged 11 unsuccessful campaigns against Arnoraja and through the inter- 
vention of divine help succeeded in the twelfth campaign. We know from Hema- 
chandra that this statement is false and Kumarapala had to undertake not more than 
two campaigns against Arnoraja. 
(16) Sundha Hill Inscription, vv. 26-30 ; EI, IX, 76. (17) EI, XI, 32. (18) EI, 
XI, 39.° (19) ET, XI, 504 ; ASI, 1936-37, 120. (20) EI, XI, 28 ; ASI, 1936-37, 120. 
(21) DHNI, 11, 1110-11, Dr. Bhandarkar suggested that ‘Asaraja or Katukaraja 
might havé for some time lost the favour of their paramount sovereign and for that 
reason been replaced by Riyapila one of their relatives’. (EI, XI, 70) He probably, 
| did not notice the Sevadi plates of Ratnapila (EI, XI, 504) ASüraja is also called 
_Asyaraja and Āśvāka (ibid, 69), but to avoid confusion he has been referred through- 
out the present work as Asiraja. 
(22) Edited by Kielhorn and Bhandarkar in EI, IX (158, 159) and EI, XI (34, 
36, 37, 41, 42) respectively. One inscription was transcribed by P. C. Nahar in Jaina 
Lekha-saágraha, (T, 213-14) and another was noticed by Bhandarkar in PRAS, WC, 
1908-09, 45. 
(23) Sevadi Inscription of Katukaraaj, EI, XI, 30. Bali Inscription of Asiraja, 
EI, XI, 32. 
(24) DV, XVIII, vv. 84-6. Somesvara in Surathotsava (XV, v. 92) says that 
. Siddharája taught the haughty king of Sapadalaksha how to bow his head to Siddha- 
rija’s feet, Merutuiga (PCT, 115 ; PCJ, 76) quotes a popular verse to the same effect. 
(25) grihita duhita tirnam Arnorajasya Vishnuna 
x datt-dnena punas-tasmai bhedo‘bhiid-ubhayor-ayam. TOC ANGGENG 2245 
d . (86) Prithvirajavijaya, 187, 11. 32-5. ` (27)=Tt is a very badly mutilated stone 
inscription found at Sambhar IA, LVIII, 254. - f 
° (38) In the Bijholi Rock Tnscription of Somegvara I (EI, XXVI, 84-112, v. 17) 
ib is stated that Arnoraja showed disrespect io one Nirvana-Narayana and thus 
brought him to humiliation. One of the epithets of Naravarman was Nirvana- 
Narayana (PRAS, WO, 1913-14, 59, Bhilsa Tnscription of Naravarmadeva alias 


Nirvana- Narayana) and the epithet has been used here evidently because it is used in 
pun. . 


(29) Dhara-pravishtam. atha  kaulatineyabudhyà 
drak chatakairam iva tam chalakaripakshi 
jagraha Malavapatim yudhi nartitasi 
The enti natêakah sapulalas-Chuluka-pravirah. DV, XIV, v. 72. 
ire canto is given to a description of the Málava campaign. 
D DV, XIV, vv. 1-73. In verse 74 Hemachandra relates that Siddharaja 
oe Several more kings on his way back from Malava, but it is clear that all the 
Proper names are fictitious and were invented to illustrate certain grammatical rules. 
(31) Hemachandra does not really state that Siddharaja returned to his capital 
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but it can be inferred from the beginning of canto XV where Abhayatilaka Gani says 
that Yašovarman was thrown into prison. (DV, XV, v. 1). (32) v. 11, El, 1, 298. 


(83) Mdlava-scamineh praudha-Lakshmi-paricridhah svayam 
samity-aparamaro yah Paramárün marayat 
kshiptva Dhard-patim raja-sukavat kashthapanjare 
yah küshthapanjare kirti-ajahamsim: nyavivisat 
ckaiva jayrike Dhara nagari Naravarmanah 
datta ycn-üSru-dhürüs-tu. tad-vad]ünüm sahasiadhd, WK, lI, vv. 39-2, 

(34) ....ephita-balop i Malavapatih karam cha darünvitah. XV, v. 92. 

(35) Vasantavildsa, 111, vv. 21-2, (36) yo Vogini-pitham-akuntha-Saktir-jitte- 
Ojjayanyah svapuran nindya, ibid, v. 23. (37) SS, II, v. 34; VIP, v. 20. 
(38) KBCH, I, v. 41. Kumarapalaprabandha, 7. 

(39) PCT, 86-7; PCJ, 59. It may be added here ihat Merutunga's Story does 
not end with the death of the elephant. He states that the elephant having lost its 
life by its martial valour, returned to earth in the form of a Ganesa, named Yasodha- 
yala, in the village of Badasára, being white with its own glory. 'Phis story is reveal- 
ing in the sense that it shows that Merutunga was really concerned with entertaining 
his readers and not with writing a sober history, otlrerwise he could not have digressed 
in the midst of an important episode with such a stupid myth. 

(40) PCT, 86-7 ; PCJ, 58-9. 

(41) PCT, 88 ; PCJ, 60. PCT, 112 ; PCJ, 74. According to Merutunga, Siddha- 
raja showed to Yasovarman all the royal temples at Pattana and asked the Paramara 
king's opinion about the millions of money spent on religious purposes every year. 
Yasovarman warned Siddharaja from his own experience that the succeeding Chau- 
lukya kings would be unable to maintain the religious establishments on such a lavish 
scale and would be forced to retrench grants for religious purposes (PCT, 89-90 ; 
PCJ, 61). 

Š (42) This inscription was noticed hy Dr. D. €. Ganguly (Paramaras, 163) where 
it was stated that the inscription was unpublished, 

_ (48) In the Sundha Hill Inscription (vv. 26-30, EI, IN, 76) it is stated that 
Asiraja helped Siddharaja against the Malava king. 
(ASI, 1956-37, 120) it is stated that Naravarman took to his fortress in fear of Asiraja. 
For Arnoraja’s fight against Naravarman see above rn. 28, : 

(44) PRAS, WO, 1913-14, 59. (45) TA, XXIT, 143. 

NE poc cae Inscription of Vijayapüla (IA, VI, 55) mentions the 
Prithvipal Ti Bs A us he titles of Maharajadhiraja Paramegvara ; they are 

7 ripala, Š ihunapiladeva, "and Vijayapåladeva, Tihunapaladeva is called à 
Paramabhattaraka as well The inscription was issued from Iñ dr yhich has 
been identified with modern Ingond 2 Ee db ot 50 miles 
north east of Ujjain. It i Heu rehe Msctiption| was found, about, 50 mu: 
Dungarpur aes Raj = dated V.S, 1190 (A.D. 1133-4). At Thakarda in the 
J'eports, 1915-16, 3) mn m der inscription was found  (Hajputana Museum 
As is me ae n d dition to the three names of the kings mentioned in 
V HER DUE 4 prion, men tons the name of Surapüladeva son of Vijayapala. It 

Bives the title of Maharaja to all the four kings, and refers to Vijayapala’s 
father as Tribhuvanapala, which is the Sanskrit f D E Yv.S 
1212. "These two inscripti orm of Tihunapala. Tt is dated = 
dynasty took advantag early) show that member's of a petty 
Probably they broug amäras end asserted their denen den 
later driven out and milories in western Malawa, bub were 


ik umbler rank in their now obscure princi- 
pality near Dungarpur. Who drove them out of Malava is not known, but it is most 


handella Madanavarman forced them to retire from Malava, 


In an unpublished inscription 
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marrer V1] 

and their assumption of the lower rank indicates that they were content to remain 
feudatories. ‘The Virapura Copper plate (ASI, 1929-30, 187) was issued by a Jaha- 
rajadhiraja Amyitapala son of Maharajadhiraja Vijayapala of the Guhiladatta family 
who was feudatory of Bhima I! in the Vigada country. This Amritapala might have 
been a brother of Surapala, 

(q) SS, II, v. 36; VV, IX, v. 23. (48) LA, XIX, 348. (49) ibid, 348-51. 
(59) D. C. Ganguly : Paramáres, 169. (51) Buhler: IA, X, 161-2. 

(52) ajyasarah harasthobhid-Gaudo modakavan nripah. KK, IE, v. 37. 

For the restoration of Somešvara, Kiradu Inseription, PO, I, no. 2, 47 Dr. D. Ç. 
Ganguly has discussed this inscription (before it was edited) but did not mention that 
Somegvara was helped by Siddhavaja (JBORS, XVIII, 40; Paramdras, 347-8) 
Dr. H. C. Ray has accepted D. R. Bhandarkar's suggestion (See List no, 312) and has 
further suggested that Some$vara's predecessor Udayaraja was a feudatory of Siddha- 
rjja  (DHNI, lI, 973, f.n. 3). f 

P KK, II, v. 35. (54) KBCH, I, v. 42. (55) Kumārapālaprabandha, 7-8. 
(56) BG, I, i, 178. 

(57) ASI (Cunningham), 11, XXII, 86 ; JASB, XVII (1840), i, 318, 1.14. Chand 
is quoted by V. Smith : History and Coinage of the Chandella Dynasty, IA, XXXVII, 
144. 

(58) The following is the complete version of the story as given by Merutunga : 
‘Then the king of Dahala, wrote at the end of an alliance the following couplet : 

a@yuktah pranado loke vi-yukto muni-vallabhah 

san-ypktah sarvath-dnishtah kevalah strishu vallabhah (PCJ, 64, PCT, 94) 
According to Merutuüga only Hemachandra could answer the riddle, which it is easy 
lo see is ‘hära. 

a (59) As usual this important statement is given by Merutunga as incidental to 
the narration of an anecdote. In the present instance Merutunga relates a dispute 
between the king of Banaras and the Gujarat diplomatic agent accredited to him 
regarding the impropriety of using the water of Sahasralinga lake which was an 
offering to Siva. The irritated Gujarat ambassador silenced the Gahadavala king by 
the too obvious reminder, that the people of that city (Banaras, where the dispute is 
Supposed to have taken place) used the water of the Ganges which issues directly 
from the hairs of Siva. (PCT, 112, POJ, 74). 

(60) Mau Inscription v. 15, ET, I, 904. (61) Pambhamanjari, Act, T, p. 5-6. 

_ (62) It seems that Merutunga’s mistaking the name of the Gahadavala king was 
Owing to the fact, that to a literary man as he was, the name of the famous patron 
of Sri-Harsha, Jayachandra, would be more familiar. Jayachandra is also mentioned 
in the Rambhamaijari, whereas Govindachandra had no literary fame. Merutunga 
n mn good company when he calls the famous Gühadavüla of Kanauj, 'Adsipuri- 
vara’, for Lakshmidhara the MaAasandhivigrahika of Govindachandra in his famous 
Mr Krityakalpataru calls his king ‘Kagipati’, '"Kaéyadhipa, but makes ES 
Bc to Kanyakubja. (Krityakalpataru, Dinakinda, 48-9, G.O.S. 92). š Raja- 
p a, ho took some pains not to repeat Merutunga, correctly states in his 

tabandhakoga that Sri-Harsha was the court poet of Jayachandra the king of 

anyakubja, 
(68) wy pent, IT, 710. (64) Paramáras, 161. (65) TA, XVI, 202, and 207-10. 
(6) S dde rn. 46. (67) Kumárapülaprabandha, 6. (68) DKD, BG, m 458. 
pan UPS D i 175, tn. 5. ODED Ba 1, ih 408 5 Lala is a 
MEE l adbhava form of Lata’. (ibid, f.n. 1). (72) DKD, BG, T, ii, 453. 
(73) EC, VII, Sk. 137 : “When he with anger knit his brows in a frown ihe 


“mg Vikramañka, Chola lost his boundaries, Pallavas held his hand full of sprouts, 
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Andhra hunted for caves in the mountain, Singhalas burnt heart was turned into a 
desert, Mālava was jumped over, Gürjjara's arm was shattered $e... A dweller 
at his lotus feel was Anantapila.”’ 

(74) 1n his records Vikramaditya VI is said to have conquered ihe following 
countries : Maru, Anga, Ganga, Kalinga, Magadha, Panñchála, Nepāla, 
Saurashtra, Varaia, Lita, Karahita, Kasmira, Girjjava, Sindhu, Dravila, 
Malaya, Turashka, (EC, Xl, Hk, 25, of A.D. 1100 ; Dg, 2 of A.D. 1124) 

The inscription of Pandya-Bhüpála states : “To break the pride of Chola, to 
harass Andhra, to cause Kalinga to fall, to frighten and attack the Aüga, Vanga, and 
Magadha kings to conquer Malava in battle, to trample on the famous Cürjjara, 
Pandya-bhüpi!la alone is suffiient,—such was the confidence in him of th 
Vikrama.” (EC, XI, Dg. 3 of A.D. 1121). 

Another inscription of the 29th year of Vikramaditya (A.D. 1105) states 
Mangarnadeva defeated the Cholas, the Malavas, and the Gürjjaras. 
tions, ‘E’, ET, XVIII, 189). 

(75) SIL IX, 245 of 1918, 205 ; EC, VIII Sorab 325 states that he conquered 
Cholika, Lala, Gauda, Maleyala, Telinga, Kalinga, Vanga, Parchala, 
Girjjara, Jajahuti, Malava, Konkana. 

(76) EC, XI, Dg. 2. (77) B. A. Saletore : An Unidentified Embassy To The 
Court Of King Siddharaja of Gujarat, THC, X (1947), 222. (78) DKD BG, 1, ii, 453. 
(79) DHNI, 972. 

(B0) EI, XVIIT, 201. L. D. Barnet, 
subha with the Paramira king of Malava 
mean Siddharaja. 


(81) ‘Paramārdi’ is a Sanskritised form of the Kanarese word Permmadi : 
perme-hemme, greatness and madi, times ; hence Perimüdi means greatness many 
times. a great ruler (Saletore op. cit.), (82) DHNT, If, 972. 

(83) asankhya hari-sainyena prakshipt-dneka bhibhrita 

raddhah Sindhupatir-yena Vaideht-dayitena wi. (KKK 11, v. 26. 
Erratum : p. 81, |, 6 for ‘aris’ read ‘haris’ 


_ (84) According to Merutunga, when some ambassadors from the Mlechchha king 
arrived, a violent storm broke out 


/ and some rüksAasas with messages from Vibhi- 
shana of Lanka descended from the Sky. The rakshasas told Siddharaja that 
Vibhishana desirous of a meeting with the Chaulukya king had sent them to enquire 
as to whether it would be necessary for Vibhishana lo come to Anahilapataka io seé 
the king or would he be kind enough io go to Lanki. Siddharaja replied : “We 
ourselves, borne on by a waye of full blown wonder, will come in due time to visit 
Vibhishana,”” Thereupon the two rakshasas making suitable obeisance departed 


through the air and were lost to view. The Mlechchha ministers perceiving this, 
forsook their bold attitude, 


9: t and after humbly presenting a suitable present to Siddha- 
raja, retired. Thus, according to Merutunga, Siddharaja prevented a Muslim in- 
vasion. (PCT, 110, ROJ, 723). Jt is only fair to add that Hemachandra had also 
introduced Vibhishana in Lis Dvyüéraya ; for no partieular reason Vibhishana came 
d the king to Satrunjaya, (DV, XV, vv. 56-60). 


"This Bum Serves as a good illustration of the manner in which Merutunga blends 
facts and fictions, though there may 


5 $ x y be reasonable doubt as to wheher the story 
contains a single grain of truth. 

(85) The entire Canto XII of the Duyasraya and the first four verses of the 
following canto are devoted to 4, 


escribe this fight, ich i A ; lelled. after 
Eu soy. -Henaciandr, ght, which is obviously mod 
thought it fit that his 


sacra compared Siddharaja with Rama, and probabi 
description of Siddharája's fight with this uncouth iribe shoul 


Darbbara, 
Andhra, 


o Emperor 
that one 
(Huli Inscrip- 
Turushka, 


who edited this inscription, identified Jaya- 
. But Jayasiha of Gürjarashtra can only 


to see Siddharaja and accompanie 
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be a replica of the fight of Ràma when he fought some demons io save the hermitage 


of Visvamitra. In this encounter Hemachandra did not introduce any magical 
element, though he does so when he describes Siddharaja’s nocturnal adventure with 
the Nagas. As Hemachandra stated also that Siddharija went to conquer Mälava 
peing provoked by the Yoginis (DV, XV, vv. 12-14) he must be held responsib:e for 
the later fenciful stories which grew round this king. Vor example Balachandra’s 
story that Siddharaja brought from Ujjain a seat from the Yoginis (Vasantavdaaa, 
III, v. 23) is a slight modification of Hemachandra's story. for he had said enough 
about the king's dealings with the Yoginis even in Ujjain, so that Balachandra can 
easily take shelter under his great name. Balachandra has called Barbara a Vetdla (a 
kind of goblin). This is undoubtedly due to the fact that Hemachandra left no 
clue to the identification of Barbaraka, and later Chroniclers simply took the advantage 
of Hemachandra’s repeated assertions that Siddharaja was endowed with supernatural 
powers , hence they described Barbaraka according to their fancy, and can hardly be 
blamed for doing so. 

(86) SS, IT, v. 33. 

(87) -$masünc yatudhdnendran baddhva Barbarakabhidham 

Siddharüjeti rajendur-yo jajñe rajarüjishu WK, 11, v. 88. (88) KBCH I, 
v. 82, (89) IA, VI, 186. (90) BG, T, i, 174.5. (91) Paücharastuka, end quoted in 
Kielhorn MSS, 1880-1, 25. (92) Padmachariya, Colophon quoted in Catalogue of MSS. 
Juisalmere Bhandar, 17, no. 150. 1 
(93) Prabhāvakacharita, XXII, v. 66. 
karaya prasaram Siddha hastirdjam-agankitam 
trasyantu diagajah kim tair-bhis-tvayaiv-odhrita yatah. 
Prabhávakacharita, XXII, v. 67. 

(94) PCT, 87, PCJ, 59. The verse is also given in Prabhdvakacharita, XXIT, 
v. T2, Kumdrapdlapratandha, p. 16. 

(95) KBCH, T, vv. 274-79 ; Kwmdarapalaprabandha, 16. (96) Prabhavakacharita, 
XXII, vv. 74-115. 

(97) POT, 88.9 ; PCJ, 60-61. Here Meruiwüga quotes the verse which appears 
at the end of the first pada of the Siddha-Ifemachandra and which begins with : 
Haririva Balibandhakara. (See above, Ch. IIT, r.n. 11). 

. (88) ibid; Prabhdvakacharita, XXIT, vv. 1069. (99) ibid, XX, vv. 100-1. 

(100) PCT, 89 ; PCJ, 61. (101) Bühler : Zife of Hemachandra, 18. (102) Prabhā- 

takacharita, XXIT, v. 184. Kumarapalapratibodha, p. 474. (103) PCT, 105-6 ; PCJ, 

x 70. The same story is repeated in KBCH (I, vv. 266.522) and Kumarapálaprabandha, 
13 but both the authors add new details. (104) Peterson WSS, 1887, 274, vv. 8-10. 
(105) DV, XV, vy. 15.7. (106) DV, XV, vv. 42-48. (107) Prabhavakacharita, XXIT, 
Wie 511-58. (108) PCT, 91-2 ; PCJ, 63. This incident and the one related by *Awfi is 

: discussed in full in the chapter on religion. (109) Muhammad ‘Awfi : Jami ‘ul 
Hikayat, E & D, IT, 163-4. (110) Veraval-prasasti ot Bhava Brihaspati, WARNA, Ill, 
L (U1) ARAB, 1934.35, 8 ; PRAS, WC, 1912, p. 16. 

(112) POT, 96 ; PCJ, 65. Prabhichandra also states (Prabhávakacharita, XXII, 
vv. 328-29) that Sajjana the minister repaired ihe old temple of Neminātha and the 
king accompanied by Hemachaudra visited it and was pleased. = 
(H3) DV, vv. 114-15. Neither Hemachandra nor Abhayatilaka Gaņi mentions 
Kirtistambha, but it has been recently excavated, ARAB, 1934-35, 8. Fragment 
4 large inscription was found attached to a well in Pattan. Probably it, formed 
à an inscription. which according to Merutunga was inscribed on the Kirti- 
which stood on the edge of the lake. The inscription gives some information 


E 
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about the leke. It mentions a teaching house for teachers (upadhyaya-sikshagrihan) 
Of Siddharaja it is stated : 
vis$rama-dhàma bhuvanatraya-svedabhàj al. 
Sri-Siddhara(ja)-paramesvara. 

(An abode of rest (for) the destroyer of the miseries of the three worlds gri 
Siddharaja). According to Merutunga an inscription on copper was written by 
Sripila, and he has quoted a verse (PCJ, 64). ‘The verse translated by Tawney (PCT, 
93) is found only in Dinanitha's edition and is from Airtikaumudi (IJ, v. 78). 

(114) DV, XV, v. 119. (115) Kumarapélaprabandha, 15. (116) Prabhivaha- 


E RN T SI TESTS e ee ee T TR ENS TO 


locns 


cM tes oe DES 


4 charita, XXII, v. 353 : antardinah sut-dbhdva-praja-pidana-sankitah, 

i (117) ify-ñehushü tena sahan Ojjayantam nripo chalat 

d grümata-janatüm pasyan sütsalyad-bandhutüámziva. DV, XV, v. 60. 
Š. (118) Mangrol Inscription of V.S. 1202. Bh.Ins. 158. 


MGE z gu hc inate 


APPENDIX 

Bühler rejected all the versions of the Jaina Chroniclers regarding the first 
meeting of Hemachandra and Siddharaja. But it seems that he was unduly severe on 
Prabhachandra for the latter’s not having recorded*a continuous narrative of the inter- 
course ‘that must havo taken place’ between Siddharaja and Hemachandra between 
their first and second meetings. Hence Bithler concluded : “The story (of Prabha- 
vakacharita) might well have been invented as a historical setting to tho famous 
verses of Hemachandra addressed to king after the real facts leading to the former's 
introduction into the court of his lord had been forgotten," (G. Bühler, Life of 
Hemachandra, 14-5). With great hesitation we beg to differ from the great [ndologist 
whose masterly work on the Jaina monk’s life wil remain the standard work on the 
. subject for years to come. It is possible, as Bühler suggested, that the rise of Hema- 
chandra in the royal court was due to minister Udayana, but about ¿he first meeting 
between the Monk and tho King, it seems that a pious Chronicler like Prabhichandra 
would only record a real tradition. Elsewhere Dühlor has accepted the anthority of 
Prabhachandra for the dates of Hemachandra's birth, death, education and other 
matters. To suggest that Prabhüchandra did not know under what circumstances 
Hemachandra first met Sidddharaja would be depriving him of much of his authority; 
for, it was not only one of the most important events in the life of Hemachandra, but 


had no small importance on the subsequent: history of the Syetimbara Jainas in 
Gujarat. 


Another defect in tho Prabhavakacharita, 
recorded there on the occasion when Hemacha 


in the existing works of Hemachandra, 
Hemachandra have not y 


Hemachandra changed or 
of the moment, . 


E 
: 
S 
I] 


according to Dühler, is that the verses 
ndra first met Siddharaja are not found 
The explanation may be that all the works of 
eb been discovered, or that while writing at a later period 
did not record what he uttered as a young man on the spur 


š CHAPTER VIT 


Kumarapala. 


(1) Hemachandra does not menti 
2 ; ion th 
Bhima, hut Abhayatilaka Gani commentin 


e name of Muülarája, the eldest son of 
Miilaraja, the elder brother died, 


E on DV Canto X, verse 73, states that 
and then the throne was offered to KshemaraJ@ 
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[Omarter WI] TADS . 
by Bhima. Merutunga also states that Milaraja the eldest son of Bhima died during 
his reign. (PCT, 77-8, PCJ, 53). 

(2) DV, IX, vv. 72-74.» In DV, XVI, v. 1 Hemachandra states that Kumirapila 
ascended the throne of his grandfather (pitamaha-ràjyam-alaüchakára), but Abhaya- 
tilaka Gani explains that Tribhuvanapila was the nephew of Jayasimha. 

(8) Kumarapalapratibodha, I, vv. 54-58. 

(4) itah Sri-Karna-bhüpüla-bandhuh kshatra-siromanih 

Devaprasada ity-dsit prüsada iva sampadam 
tat-putrah Sri-Tribhuvanapdlah palita-sadbratah 
Kumarapdlas-tat-putro rajya-lakshana-lakshitah. 
Prabhavakacharita, XXII, vv. 354-55. 

(5) PCT, 116 ; PCJ, TT. (6) KBCH, I, vv. 25-39 ; II, vv. 1-11. (7) Kumára- 
pülaprabandha, 3, 17. (8) All the Chroniclers, except Hemachandra, mention this. 
For reference see below. (9) PrabAavakacharita, XXII, vv. 480. (10) PCT, 116; 
PCJ, 7. (11) DV, XVI, v. 1. 

(12) cko yah sakala Iutihalitaya babhrama bhmandalai 

qrityà yatra patimvarà samabhavat sdémrajya-Lakshmih svayam 
Sri-Siddhadhipa-viprayaogo-vidhurdm aprina yadyah prajam 
hasy-dsau vidito na Girjarapatis-Chaulukya vamáadhvajal, 
Mohardjapardjayam, Act T, v. 28. 

(13) Prabhávakacharita, XX11, vv. 356-417. 

(14) In support of this incredible story, Merutunga states later (PCT, 142; 
PEJ, 91) that after becoming king Kumarapála built the ‘Müshika-vihāra or the 
‘Temple of the Mouse’ for expiating this sin. 

(15) Tawney’s translation has “aja Kanhadadeva' (PCT, 118), but the text has 
‘Rajakula Kanhadadeva’ (PCJ, 78). Durgasankar Sastri's edition of the text (126) has 
Raja Sri-Kinhadadeva. 

(16) POT, 119; PCJ, 78. (17) KBCH, TII, vv. 923-475. (18) Kumarapala- 
prabandha, 17-34. (19) Æ & D, IT, 168-69. (20) Ain-i-Akbari, TI 268 (1949 Ed.). 

(21) Sriman-Udayanas-tasyo diksh-otsavam. akarayat 

Somachandra iti khydtan ndm-dsya guravo daduh. 
Prabhüvakacharita, XXII, v. 34. 

In some chronicles it is stated that Hemachandra was very fair hence his name on 
initiation was Somachandra, and later Hemachandra. Curiously enough Merutunga 
does not mention that on initiation Hemachandra received the name of Somachandra. 
Z (22) Lest anyone should form a poor opinion oí Prabhachandra for not having 
A included a fuller history of Kumärapāla's reign in his biography of Hemachandra 
(Hema-Süri-Prabandha, Prabhávakacharita, XXYI, pp. 185-212) it is necessary to recall 
a this connection that Bühler who had all the materials for writing the history of 
Kumürapala's reign followed Prabhachandra in this respect. As a matter of fact 
Eur additional details given by Prabhachandra did not meet with Bühler's approval, 
(Bühler : Life of Hemachandia, Note, 60). 

š: (23) Kumérapdlaprabandha, 25. Jina-mandana wrote many absurdities, but Sri 
S. Banerjee writes : “The biographical portion of this work (Jina-mandana's) i5 m 
guess work but a true historical account, so at least the Jaina scholars think”. 
(8. Dannerjee : Jina Mandana, Ordeal of Kumarapdla before accession, IHC, II, 
> 229). From his article, which is a good translation of part of Jina-mandana’s 
Work, relating to the wandering of Kumirapila it seems that Sri Bannerji is entirely 
accord with the unnamed Jaina scholars, who, according to him, have explicit faith 
the merits of Kumarapalaprabandha. If a modern scholar to whom Bühler's Life 
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of Hemachandra was available could be so uncritical, how can we blame Jina-mandana 
or any other Gujarat Chronicler for blindly believing all that they read or heard, 

(24) Bühler states that Hemachandra had prophesied (according to /'rabAavaka- 
charita) that Kumárapüla would ascend the throne in the L7th year (Life of Hema- 
chandra, 96). But ihe text has ‘abhutah saptame varshe prithvipdlo bhavishyashi 
(Prabhacakacharita, XXII, v. 385) 

(25) Prabhavakacharita, XXII, v. 394 (26) PCT, 12, 115 ; POJ, 8, 74. KBCH, 
III, vv. 464-65. Kumarapalaprabandha, 35. 

(27) Mahaviracharita, XIT, vv. 45-46. (28) B. A. Saletore : Mediaeval Jainism, 
7. (29) Mahàviracharita, XII, vv. 47-58. (30) Bühler : Life of Hemachandra, 34-5, 
(81) See below r.n. 108. 

(82) PCT, 119; PCJ, 78. This story and the following one are repeated hy 
Jayasimha Siri, III, vv. 476-516 and by Jina-Mandana : Kumdrapilaprabandha, 27. 

(35) ibid. It appears from the Veraval inscription that Kumarapala treated his 
sister's son Bhoja with kindness. This induced Bühler to observe that the story of 
chastising Kanhadadeva might have been invented by Merutunga. (WZXK2J, III, 7). 
We shall see later that Kumirapala, according to Hemachandra, had to chastise one 
of his generals called Krishnadeva, who had betrayed him. Can these two bo identi- 
cal ? 

(84) PCT, 190; PCJ, 79. This Aliga is certainly not tho potter, for Merutunga 
informs us later that the potter Aliga received the Jaigir of Chitraküta containing 700 
villages after Kumarapala had defeated Anaka, where his descendants came to be 
known as Sagaras. (POT, 121 ; PCJ, 80. Tawney spells the name as Alinga, but 
the text has Aliga). Jayasimha Sari mentions that Bhimasimha was made his body- 
guard, Deva$ri was given a village, Sajjana was given Chitor, Bosari was given Lita, 
and the man who had given Kumarapala gram was given Vatapadraka ; for the 
Services rendered by Udayana his son Vagbhata was made minister. (KBCH, IIT, 
v. 475 & 519-527). Jina-mandana (Kwmárapalaprabandha, 35) practically repeats 
Jayasimha Siri, but adds that Sridevi (i.e. Devasri) obtained Dholka. An insight into 
the minds of the Chroniclers is afforded by Sri S. Bannerjee (op. cit.) who writes : 
“Although Jina-mandana is silent about Sajjana, I think he was appointed as 
Chamberlain of the Imperial Palace by the king". This guess has been made on the 
supposition that Kumarapila had deputed Sajjana to take his family to Ujjain and 
there to remain in charge of it. “So it seems that to look after the household affairs 
of the king was his chief duty." Probably Jayasimha Suri also believed passionately, 
that Kumarapala must have compensated his benefactors, Jina-mandana went a step 
further, and Stated that Udayana was promoted to be the Mahdmatya. 

Regarding Sridevi, it may be noted that Merutubga, who first started the story 


of the kind lady who gave the famished Kumirapila food, did not mention her name. 
Jayasimha Siri calls her Devaéri, and Jina-mandana, 


mention the subsequent history of the kind lady.. 
Jina-mandana has a strange resemblance to the story Merutunga relates of the first 
S ER king, Vanaraja, who promised (under different circumstances) his be- 
7 Dux d received ‘bhagini-tilaka’ from a merchant's sister called Sridevi. (PCT, 


Sridevi, Merutunga does not 
The version of Jayasimha Sari and 


(35) Hemachandra calls Chahada, ‘the lord of Kanthagrüma and Sivapura’, and 


an expert in the management of elephants. (DV, XVI, v. 14). Most of the names of 
Kumirapála's allies given here are fictitious, 


(36) Sapadalak-sha-bhimiéam Arnorájam. mad-oddhatam 
- tigrahitumansh senam asüvenam asajjayat. 
Prabhaval-acharita, XXII, v. 417. 
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(37) In PCT (120), it is stated that the prince who joined Arnoraja was calied 
Bahada, and that he was the son of the minister Udayana. Apparently Tawney’s 
manuscripts were faulty. (See PCJ, 79, i.n. 6). It is, however, clear that the Prince 
Chahada or Bahada was not the son of the minister. According to Prabhachandra, 
Gharubhata that is Chahada, was the (adopted) son of Siddharaja : tatha Chàru- 
bhatal Sriman Siddharüjasya putrakah Prabhávakacharita, XXII, v. 592. Jayasiitha 
Sari calls Chahada the dharmaputra of Siddharaja. (See below r.n. 45). 

` (38) KBGH lV, vv. 172-212 ; Kumdrapdlaprabandha, 39, Prabandhakoía, 52. 

(39) The Sanskrit sentences within parenthesis are from the Prabandhokesa. 
(Erratum : p. 104, line 31, for Munddikdn read Mundikàn). 

(40) DV, XIX, vv. 1-126. (41) Prabhdvakacharita, XXII, vv. 425-4, 522. 
(42) Prabhücakacharita, XXII, vv. 417-462. (43) PCT, 121; PCs, 79. (44) Tawney 
calls the potter Alinga, but in the text he is called Aliga. 

(45) Siddhesa-dharmaputro‘tha bhatas-Cháraubkato bali 

Qhauluky-ajám-avajnaya bhejernordja-bhibhujam 
KBCH, III, v. 518. 

(46) Kripanas-ch-akritajias-cha prayas-Chaulukya-nayakah 

viraktah santi ten-dsmin sdmantah Kelhanadayah 

KBCH, LV, v. 298. Jina-mandana has quoted the last verse (IIT, v, 518) verbatim 
and has paraphrased this verse. KAumdrapalaprabandha, 54, 41. 

(47) KBCH, IV, vv. 215-421. AKwmdrapalaprabandha, 39-41. Prabandhakoga, 51-52. 
(48) 14, LVI, (1927), 10. Noticed by Kilehorn, #7, IX, 149. (49) KBCH, IV, vv. 
17-24. (50) Kumarapalaprabandha, 42. 

(51) sapt-ottare-Sürya-$ate. Vikrama-samvatsaretv-Ajayamerau 

durge Pallibhange trutitam pustakam-idam grahittadanu 
dlikhya-svayam-atra gatam Srimaj-Jinadatta-Suri-sisydlayah 
Sthirachandrakhyo Ganir-iha barma-kshaya-hetum-atmanah 
Catalogue of MSS. Jaisalmere Bhandar, p. 6, no. 46, Panchasakavritti, by Abhaya- 
deva, colophon. 

(62) H. B. Sarda: Kumarapala and Arnoraja, IA, XLI, (1912), 194. Other 
scholars who have supported this view are: G. S. Ojha: Rajputana ka Itihas (2nd 
Ed.) 195.96; Dasaratha Sarma:: Kumārapāla Chaulukya's War With Arnoraja, 
Bharatiya Kaumudi, II, 875 ff.; R. B. Halder: YaSodhavala Paramira and his inscrip- 
tion, TA, LVI, (1927), 11. Sri Sarma’s article is very informative and he had access 
io some unpublished Chronicles, on the basis of one of which he states that Kumara- 
pala had only one sister, hence the story of the Gujarat Chroniclers who assert the 
TAn must be wrong. Unfortunately Sri Sarma does not give the date of 
Composition of the chronicle, hence it is not possible to come to any conclusion. 

Sti Pa DY, XVI, wo 14. (54) The elephant driver Syamala told Kumirapala : eon 
ae a died, a pair of shoes reigned for thirty days. (ian) the kingdom 
Arom m 5 y Chahada the Prince of Malava (Malaviya-rajaputrena dhana n sn] 
US cu. But the Pradhünas did not give him (the kingdom) as he 
Anaka (A another dynasty. Thus angered, Chāhada became the servant (sevaka) of 

= (65) SOLUM (Prabandhako£a, 52). 2 
Brun anank (Ojha and Gulari Ed.) VII, v. 11. (56) See ipu 52. 
sss ama op. cit., 879, r.n. 1. (57) Bijholi Rock Inscription of Cha ud 
435.453 Ra v. 20, HI, XXVI,84, 111. (58) Ibid, 95. (59) KBCH, IV, vv. as E 
(61) pr Kaga abandha, 40 and 42; Prabandhakoía, 52. (60) See above, xí 
) DE (62) ibid, 37. — (63) ibid, 34-42. (64) D. R. Bhandarkar, ae ae 
Sin 1115. (65) HZ, XI, 34. (66) ibid, 70. (67) HZ, IX, 63. (68) Nadlai 

» BI, XI, 47. (69) See above r.n. 46. 
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(70) P. C. Nahar, Jaina Inscriptions, pt. 1, 951. An abridged translation is given 
in Bhandarkars List, No. 312. Ed. by B. N. Reu, 24, LXI (1932) 155; D. D. 
Diskalkar, PO, I, no. 2, 51. E 

(1) DV, XIX, v. 18 Commentary. (72) ibid, v. 36, v. ‘50. (73) ibid, v. 39, 
(74) ibid v. 50. at, 

(15) krityau bibheda samantau namna Vijaya-Krishnakaw, ibid, v.-98. Abhayatiiaka 
Gani explains : esha cha Ballalo namna Vijaya-Krishnakau ie tava sdmantaw bibheda. 

(76) Both Jayasiraha Sari and Jina-mandana staie, that during the absence of 
Kumirapila in Sakambhari, the king of Malava attacked Gujarat and broke a temple, 
Kumarapala in retaliation attacked Málava and broke a machine for extracting oil 
(tila-pidanayantra) KBOH, IV, v. 431-434; Kumarapalaprabandha, 42. Probably the 
two Chroniclers wanted to emphasise the picty of Kumarapála. 

(77) IA, LVI, 10. (78) Quoted by ludraji, BG, I, i, 188. (79) Kuwmarapdta- 
prabandha, 35. (80) See note at the end of this chapter. (81) DV (Prakrit), VI, vv. 
40-72. (82) Kirtikawmudi, Yl, vv. 47-9. (83) SS, I, v. 43. 

(B4) Kshatriyah samara-Iceli-rahusyam janate na Vanijo Lirama eshah 

Ambado Vanigapi pradhane kim Mallikarjuna-nripam na jaghàna 
Vasantavilasa, V, v. 43. 

(85) Prabhacakacharita, XXII, v. 726. (86) POT, 122-3; POJ, 80-1. (87) KDCII, 
IV, vv. 455-529. Jina-mandana relates that in Satanandapura surrounded by water 
lived the king Mahananda whose queen was named Madanadevi. Madanadevi saw her 
husband infatuated with other women, and in order to regain his love secured somo 
charms, but reflecting that administration of such charms was unlawful, threw it into 
the sea, with the result that the sea god became enamoured of her and used io visit 
her at night. Then a son was born to Madanadevi named Mallikürjuna. (Kumara- 
palaprabandha, 37). (88) Prithvirdjavijaya, VII, v. 15 (Ojha and Gulari Ed.) One 
MS. (ibid, f.n. 8) and the B.I. ed. has “Kuñjarendra' instead of Kuikunendra. 

(89) krodh-akranta-pradhano-vasudha-nischale yatra jatdas-chyotan netr-otpala-jalu- 
kanah Konkanadhisa-patnyah. 36 EI, VITI, 211. 

(90) "These two inscriptions are : (1) The Ohiplun Stone Inscription and 
(2) the Bassein Stone Inscription (BG, I, i, 186). In the BG the date of ihe 
Chiplun inscription is given as aka 1078 (A.D. 1156), but Dr. Altekar, who saw 
the inscription at Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, read the date as Pausha radi 
14, Monday of the Saka year 1079 (22nd December, 1157). Dr. Altekar stated that 
although the inscription was badly damaged he could read the name of 
Mallikarjuna’s foreign minister ; it was Prabhakara Nayaka. Dr. Altekar stated 
that he could not trace the Bassein inscription, (A. S. Altekar : Silaharas of 
Western India, IC, II, 415). The Bassein inscription has been edited by 
H. D. Sankalia and S. C. Upadhyaya who found it lying at the Prince of Wales 
Museum at Bombay. (Six Silahara Inscriptions in the Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay EI, XXIII, 269-81). The Sandhivigrahita Prabhakara Nayaka is also 
mentioned in the Bassein inscription, dated Saka 1083 (A.D. 1162). For a discussion 
of this disputed date see EI, XXIII, Bib fine IL 

(91) Altekar op. cit, 415. Tagarapura has not yet been properly indentified. 
Fleet proposed its identification with Ter, 95 miles south east of Paithan JRAS, 
1901, 537—52). See also BG, I, ü, 3, f.n. 6 ; 16 fn. 4; B. C. Law : Tribes in 
Ancient India, 382 : Altekar Op. cit. 295. 

(92) The fato of Ambada, though not as tragic, reminds one of the sad end of Birbal 
the famous jester of Akbar, Birbal and the historian Abul Fazl were the only two 
Persons holding distinguished position in Akbar’s court who were without any military 
experience. At an advanced age both the courtiers felt the stigma of being civilians 
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and begged the Emperor to grant them the favour of an active command. Akbar, 


ihe born soldier, not realising what he was doing, is said to have tossed a coin; 
Birbal’s luck held out and the court jester was placed in command of an expedition 
aeainst frontier tribes. To make matters worse Birbal was accompanied by another 
amateur general, Hakim Abul Fath, and both of them ignored the advice of the 
experienced soldier Zain Khan Kakaltasb, whom Akbar had unfortunately placed 
under Birbal. The result was that the Mughal army was trapped and Birbal killed in 
action or captured. ` Zain Khan extricated the army with great difficulty, but Akbar, 
disconsolate over the loss of his favourite, refused for a long time to see ihe face 
of Zain Khan. (Muntukhah ut-Pwarikh, 11, 361; Akbar Nama, 111, 719, 752). Abul 
Fazls chance to command an army came later; he did much better that Birbal, but 
one day, disregarding ihe advice of his officers, started with an inadequate escort and 
was ambushed and killed. The attempt of Ambada to cross a flooded river with the 
enemy well posted on the other bank, is somewhat similar to the tactics adopted by 
Birbal who wanted to cross a difficult mountain pass during the night with the enemy 
well posted all around. 

(93) PCT, 134 ; PCJ, 86. (94) KBCH, VII, vv. 475-543. Kumarapdalapra- 
bandha. 71. (95) Prabhdvakucharita, XXII, vv. 441-444. (96) BG, I, i, 186. 

(97) yat khadga-hata-bhiti-kampa-taralair- Abhira- viraih sthitah. 

Prachi inscription of Kumarapila, PO, I, no. 4, 38. 

(98) EI, IX, 77, v. 32. (99) PCT, 146 ; PCJ, 93. 

(100) Kumdrapdlaprabandha, 99. Jina-mandana alone mentions another incident 
in which we find that once news came that the Saka king of Garjana (i.e. Muslim 
king of Ghazni) had prepared an attack on Gujarat. As a Jaina, Kumarapála could 
nob fight, hence Hemachandra applied his magical powers and after a while there 
came a palanquin through the air in which lay sleeping the king of Ghazni. The 
Sultan was released only after he promised to maintain peaceful relations with 
Gujarat, and to protect in his kingdom all living beings during six months in the 
year. (ibid, 86). (101) Prabhdvakacharita, XX1I, 701-07. 

(102) "If the story that Mallikarjuna was slain is true, the war must havo 
taken place during the two years between A.D., 1160 and 1162 (Saka 1082 io 1084) 
which later is the earliest known date of Mallikarjuna's successor, Aparaditya". 
(BG, I, i, 185) But in the ‘History of Konkan’ (BG, I, ii, 20 f.n. 2) the inscription 
of Aparüditya dated Saka 1084 is not mentioned nor is any reference given in 
BG, I, i, 186. Dr. Altekar is of the opinion that Aparáüditya began his reign in 
A.D., 1170, (103) DV (Prakrit) VI, vv. 72-96. 

(104) sa Kauberim-aturushva(ka)m-aindrim-àátridasapagam 
EE Yamyam-avindhyam-üvardhi paschimam südhayish yati. 

Mahaviracharita, KAT, v. 52. 
XS SI The verse quoted by Jina-mandana (Kumdrapdla-prabandha, 36) from 
ayasiñha Siri (KBCH, IV, v. 117) is the following : 
agangam-aindrim-dvindhyam yamyam-asindhu paschimam 
Ç m (“Upto Nem cha Kauberitiv Chaulukyak sadhayishyati. Benin 
Z (e ERR Ganges in eh east (river of gods in the region of Do x S E. 
: B Vou (region of Yama) Sindhu in the west and upto the js zx ; Se 

E Jua Non of Kubera) will tho Chaulukya (king) conquer ) Ú ae 

yea (> iQ e using Hemachandra as his authority, for in the p 5 
Es states : 

j Kaunarapala-bhitbhartus-chaturdig-vijaye’ pyadah 

(106 uoce pramanam. Sri-Viracharitre Hema-Surind. ET 

W906) SKK, v, 60. (107) Prabhāvakacharita, XXII, vv. 426-477, 581-601 ; , 
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129-133 ; POJ, 84-5. Prabhachandra states that after the battle with Arnoraja was 
over, the king heard of Hemachandra from Vagbhata and begged him to bring 
Hemachandra to the palace. Hemachandra came and gftadually converted the king, 
Merutunga states that Hemachandra met Kumirapila when he went to the king to 
make a complain. Thereafter they met regularly and after Hemachandra showed him 
Siva, the king became a Jaina. 

(108) For Mahdviracharita see above r.n. 29. Kumdrapdlapratibodha, pp. 6-115, 
(109) DV, XX, vy. 90.907 ; Veraval Inscription of Dhàva Brihaspati, also states 
that Kumarapala rebuilt the temple at Somanatha, (]WZAJ, ILI, 1 ff.). Merutunga 
also corroborates this statement. PCT, 129; PCJ, 84. (110 DZNI, II, 997. 
(111) For a discussion of this topic see the chapters on religion and society, 
(112) DV (Prakrit), VI, v. 38. (113) DV (Prakrit), Cantos 1 & 2. (114) Kumara 
palapratibodha, 423. 

(115) Aumarapálaprabandha, 57. 

(116) padalagnair-mahipalaih pasubhis-cha trindnanaih 

yah prarthita ivatyartham-ahimsd-vratam-agrahit 
Kirtikaumudi, TI, v. 51. 

(117) KBCH, X, vv. 107-267. 

(118) Kumarapalaprabandha, 118-14 ; PrabandhakoSa, 

(119) Kumarapalasya Chulukya-bhartur-aigani Gaiga-salile nidhàya 

Sri-Sarvadevena Gayd-Prayaga-viprah pradanena kritäh kritarthah 
Surathotsava, XV, v. 29. 


A Note on Ballala. 


Regarding Ballala, Abhayatilaka Gani like all other chroniclers have assumed 
that Ballala was a king of Malava, for he assumes that Para was a river in Avanti. 
Abhayatilaka Gani’s assertion is supported by the Veraval inscription where Ballala 
is called the king of Dhara, (Veraval ins. v. 10). As Bhàva Brihaspati was for 
years a chaplain of thé Paramāras of Malava his testimony on this point would have 
been conclusive if he had called Ballàla a Paramara, But as he does not do so, the 
question of Ballala's identity remains open. 

Ballala’s name has not so far been found in any Paramara record and it may 
therefore be doubted whether he belonged to the Paramara dynasty. It has been 
shown above, (p. 38) that writing of Vallabharaja’s conquest, Hemachandra stated 
that Vallabha reached the confluence of the Para and Sindhu rivers, from which 
Abhayatilaka Gani concluded that Vallabha had attacked Malaya. iis the present 
instance also Abhayatilaka Gani's identification of Ballala as the Iis of Malava 
rests on Hemachandra’s calling that king ‘the king of east on the shores of Para.’ 
Abhayatilaka comments that Para was in Avantidesa 
2. Ern : verse  Abhayatil: jani calls — Ballala 
Avantipati’ (DV, XIX, v. 13) and adds that e ve T me defeat of 


his orders were followed in the eastern 


which Abhayatilaka Gani had knowledge, the 
tory, and he might have concluded from other 
m that Ballala was the king of Dhara, hence 
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of the whole of Malava. Hence it is Necessary to point out that the river Para $ 
was not always included within the dominions of the Paramaras of Mālava. 

From a verse in Bhoja’s Saragvatikanthabharana (above, Ch. IV, ret. no. 22) it follows 
that the place was under some Naga king (Phanipativanam) at one time, and this 
is proved by the numerous Naga coins that have been found in the place (PRAS. 
WC., 1915, 68) Exacavations carried out at Pawaya which stands at the apex between 
the two rivers Sindh (Sindhu) and Parvati (Para) has revealed the existence of a 
very old city which has been identified with Padmavati of the Mdlatimadhaca and the 
Vishnu-Purdna. (M. B. Gadre : The site of Padmavati, ASI, 1915-16, p. 102) 
It is not known when the city was destroyed or whether the Nagas lived there 
during the reign of the Paramira Bhoja, but according to an old tradition preserved 
by the villages at Pawaya, it was once ruled by a house of powerful princes who 
were next succeeded by the Paramaras. A different legend, it would seem, assigns 
the building of the fort at Pawaya to a Paramira prince Punnapala. According to 
a late chronicle Kumarapila married a princess Padmiavati of Padmapura. (BG, I. 
pt. i, 188). If this Padmapura is taken to be a mistake for Padmavati of 
the Malatimüdhaca, then we may take that Kumàrapala actually defeated a prince of 
that place, who might have been Ballala for no other king defeated by Kumirapila 
| is known to have lived there. 

| Dr. D. C. Ganguly has suggested that as the name Ballüla was very common 
among the Hoysalas of Mysore, this Ballila might have been a scion of the 
Hoysala dynasty who gained his fortune when Jayavarman was overthrown by the 
| combined forces of the Hoysalas and the Chilukyas. (Paramaras, 175). It seems 
| however more probable that between the death of Siddharaja (c. V.S. 1200), and the 
| reconquest of Malava by Iumirapala (c. V.S. 1208) Ballāla who might have been 
a local prince or former feudatory of the Paramaras in Malaya took the opportunity 
to sieze the throne. From the way in which Hemachandra puts it, there is some 
ground for supposing that the original seat of his power was near the river Para, 
though at the time he was attacked by Kumirapila, Ballala was in occupation 


of Dhara. 


Ajayapala and Mülaraja II 


(1) In the Dvgyàfraya, Abhayatilaka Gani mentions the name of Ajayapála while 
commenting on the following verso : 
supreyasi karunaya bahu-Vishnumitra- : 
grame’py-abhut sasuta eva jano nripe‘smin 
su-bhratri-putra-sahite kshata-nàdi-kritta- =: 
tantri-galaja-balin: àpa na devat-api. (DY, XX, v. 27) ; 4 
“Out of compassion, people living with loving wives and children even in = eee 
Vishnumitra (so named because many people with the name of SN = ae 
there), during the reign of this king (Kumarapala) who was ME y A 
(Mahipala) who had with him a son (Ajayapala) (and) who (Mahipala) 5 : Sd 
brother (Kumarapala) ; (the villagers above mentioned) did not get p ee 
goats for oven gods were not offered any sacrifice (ie. any meat) = > ae = 
Gani’s commentary on su-hhratri-putra is as follows : gobhano bhrata Kumarap 


yasya sa subhrata Mahipaladevas-tasya putro’ jayadevas-tena sahite. - 
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For the grammatical importance of this verse sec 
Chronicles’. 

(9) J.B.B.R.AS., IX, 155. (3) PCT, 151; PCJ, 96. 

(4) nicedy-dicam puras-tasya tad-dindd-Ajayah kudhih 
Srenike Konika ira deveshany nihitavdn nripe 
KBCH, X, v 122. 

Rahaw grihit-oshna-kare Kumarah Kumdrapdlasya sutena ràjnà 
krit-oparodho'pi param purodhah pratyagrahit tasya na ratna rasim 
Surathotsava, XV, v. 21. 

(6) See Brahmanwada Plate of Mularaja II (Important Inscriptions from the 
Baroda State, Y, 71) and the Kadi plates of Bhima 11 (JA, VI, 193 fi. and the 
Kadi plate of Tribhuvanapála. In the Royal Asiatic Society's grant of Bhima TI 
(I4, XVIII, 110), Fleet read the epithet as haradibrita-Sapddalaksha-Lakshmapéla 
and translated it as levied tribute from Lakshmapála, the king of Sapadalaksha’. 
Though we have noi been able to see a facsimile of the above plate, it seems that 
either the reading was wrong, or there was a spelling mistake. No ruler called 
Lakshmapala ever sat on the throne of Sapidalaksha. See also below reference no, 27. 

(T) SS, Il, v. 445. (8) KK, II, v. 53. (9) VV. III, v. 32. (10) EI, VIT, 
216, v. 38. (11) Surathotsava, XV, v. 32. (12) SKK, vv. 68-9. (18) Kumbhalgadh 
Inscription, vv. 150-51, EI, XXIV, 325, (14) POT, 151-52; PCJ, 96-97. There is 
a significant line in the lamentation of Kapardin :— 

T haye played with kings rooted up and planted in, as if with chessman 
I have done my duty ; if fate also appears as a petitoner, 
for him T am ready. (PCT, 152) 

But Merutuñga has quoted many verses from other works to suit his stories. 
Hence it is not possible to attach any importance to this one without some corro- 
borative evidence, particularly as Merututiga, on whom this line could not have been 
lost, does nowhere state the part played by Kapardin as a king-miaker. 

(15) Sridhara's Devapattana-pragasti, v. 21, EI, 11, 442. (16) Surathotsava, 
XV, v. 30. (17) Kumárapaülapratibodha, Introduction, p. vii. (18) Ajayadera- 
chakravarti-charana-rajiva-rajahamsa, Mohardjapardjaya, 3. : 

(19) SKK, II, v. 45; VV, Ill, v. 31. Sukritakirtikallolini, v. 67. 
v. 27. 

(21) Kumarapala-kshmapal-Ajayapala-mahibhujau 

yah sabha-bhüshanam chitram jainam matam arochayat. 
Manikyachandra : Parsvandthacharitra, v. 24 

Peterson MSS. 1887, p. 161. For the date of Manikyachandra 
See Peterson MSS. 1886-92, XCI. 

(22) Even Merutunga did not believe that Ajayapala murdered Kumirapila ; 
fer, otherwise he certainly would have recorded it. He was the first author to 
record the story that Ajayapüla was anti-Jaina, and Jayasimba Siri completed the 
picture of villainy by asserting that Ajayapala murdered Kumarapala. 

(23) PCT, 154; PCJ, 97. ‘Tawney has translated Pratihdra as 'doorkeeper' ; 
but it seems better to leave the word untranslated. ‘Pratihdra’ may here refer to 4 
clan, or an officer of the government whose status may not correspond to the 
etymological meaning of the word. 

(24) A colophon of a MS. of Narapatijayacharyd states that it 
Tuesday, Ist of the bright half of Chaitra, V.S. 1232 when Ajayapala was 9 
throne. The Brahmanwada plate of Ajayapala's son and successor Málaraja 
dated Monday, 11th day of the bright half of Chaitra, V.S. 1232. 

(25) BG, I, i, 195 ; ibid, ii, 548, 565, 567 ; Moraes : 


the chapter on “Gujarat 


(5) 


4 
; 


(20) VTP, 


^ 
was copied on 
n ihe 
IE is 


Kadamba-Kula, 198 ff. 
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[CHAPTER VI] : 4 s : 

(26) El, XVI, 273. (27) The first epithet is mentioned in the Kadi plates 
nos. 3 6, 7, (all of Bhima 11). 4 (of usurper Jayantasinha), and 10 (of Tribhuvana- 
pila). The second epithet ås mentioned in the Kadi plates nos. 5, 8 and 9 all of 
Bhima II. (IA, VI, 192 ffi.) In the Royal Asiatic Society Grant of Bhima (LA, 
XVIII, 110) Fleet read Nagarjuna in the place where Garjanaka is inscribed in 
other records ; Fleet was absolutely sure that his reading was correct and was of 
the opinion that Malaraja defeated Nägārjuna. But the Royal Asiatic Society Plate 
of Bhima besides being the cnly plate which uses the word Nagarjuna instead of 
the regular Garjanaka, contains other orthographical errors some of which were 
noticed by Fleet himself. For instance, Bhima II, the reigning monarch is referred 
to as volo, which Fleet corrected to bala, Fleet is undoubtedly right ; Bhima II in 
later times came to be known popularly as volo which means a ‘fool’. The last 
place where one would expect to find this disparaging sobriquet would be the royal 
charter ; obviously the mistake was committed by the engraver. Another obvious 
misstatement found in this plate is that ‘Ajayapala defeated Lakshmapala king of 
Sapidalaksha ; this has been discussed above (reference no. 6). Hence no importance 
can be attached to the mention of Nägūrjuna in the Royal Asiatic Society plate. 

(28) KK, II, vv. 47-8 

(29) Sri-Milardja iSun-üpi yena Mlechehh-adhipo' kalpata painsu-kalpah 

hdle'pi tasmin kutukadivanka nite kritdntena tadiya-bandhuh 
VV, III, v. 34. 

(20) yasmai dandam-akhaida-harshakzitaye Hammira-bhimiruha- 

prasveda-prabhavam: samarpitavati matera kautuhalát : 


shnubhih_ 


santapam yat pratapusya Turushkair- 


apada-mastawam chakre dhruvam vaso’ vagunthanam 
SKK, vv. 70-71. 

(31) SS, IT, v. 45, Bh. Ins. 210, v. 29. (32) PCT, 154 ; PCJ; 97. (33) Ras 
Mala, I, 199 ; IA, VI, 187 ; BG, I, i, fn. 4 ; Hodivala : Studies In Indo-Muslim. 
History, 202 ; Habibullah : Foundation Of Muslim Rule In India, 53. (84) Kiradu 
Stone Inscription of Bhima II, ET, X1, 72; PO, I, 41. (35) DHNI, II, 1004-05. 
(66) IA, VI, 186. 

(87) Prithvirdjavijaya, (Ojha and Gulari Ed.) X, v. 40. In this verse is related 
| tho occupation of Ghazni by the Ghoris who are called Gauris. The story told here 
ìs that Prithvirája hearing some atrocious conduct of the Ghoris became very angry 
and promised to extirpate them. While he was in this frame of mind a messenger 
I from Gujarat came and told him about the defeat of the Ghoris at the hand of the 
I Hing of Gujarat. .Prithviraja became exceedingly happy on hearing the news. 
| bid, XT, v. 9, = 

(88) TN, I, 114. 
5 (89) "Vers 1150 un clan d'Afghans Soüri se révoléa contre les sultans ghazné- 
m Rene Grousset : Z'Empire Des Steppes (1948) 225. But according to 
olseley Haig, "they (the Ghoris) have usually been described on insufficient grounds, 
as Afghans, but there is little doubt that they were, like the Samanids of Balkh, 
oe Persians”. (CHI, IIT, 38). As eastern Persians at this period hardly signified 
ix Ganit group or race, I have followed Grousset. = 
a. Goral pass was at this time the normal route from Ghazni to India, E 
to the op. cit. 5) but Mu‘izz ud-Din had to leave this route and direct his attention 
(Gr ER of Peshwar in A.D. 1179 and Sialkot in 1185. 
a ae I, 451-2. (42) Tabagat-i-Akbari, (Tr.) I, 96. : ES 
und eco ntallacab-ut-T'warilA, (Tr.) I, 66. Apparently the later Muslim historians 
l alr authorities for this period somewhat confusing. For, about twenty lines 
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b Cuarren VIII] 
further down from where we have quoted, Badauni notes a disagreement amongsi two 
authorities regarding ihe date of the building of Sialkot by Mu'izz ud-Din and the 
exasperated historian writes : “God knows the truth. .Atid inasmuch as the house of 
history is, like the house of dreams and other things of that sort, ruinous, apologies 
must be made for discrepancies". 

(44) Ferishta (Briggs), I, 170. Muslim historians sometimes had to accept state- 
ments of their predecessors without being able to verify such statements. In the 
present instance, Badauni, Nizam ud-Din and Ferishta being almost contemporaries, 
their statements are not corroborative ; it shows that ‘they were utilising the same 
source. 

(45) Prithvirdjavijaya, X, v. 50. (46) Sundha Hill Inscription, vv. 34-6 ; ZI, IX, 
12. (47) Surathotsava, XV, vv. 36-28. 

R. G. Bhandarkar, who first discovered the manuscript of SuratAotsara printed 
the last canto (XV) (Bhandarkar MSS. 1883-84, p. 340) where, in the above verse, 
instead of Vindhyavarman he read viddAa-charmani. By substituting Bhandarkar’s | 
reading the verse would mean that the king of Dhara, though he was swelled with | 
pride which had (hitherto) never been fruitless, had to leave the battle field because H 
(some weapon had) pierced his skin. This rendering seems to be better so far as the 
meaning of the verse is concerned, otherwise there would be no ostensible reason for | 
the king of Dhàrà's leaving the battlé field. 

(48) Surathotsava, XV, v. 33. (49) drutam wnmülite tatra  dhàtrà | kalpad rum- 
üGnkure, KK, II, v. 59, 


CHAPTER IX 


Bhima II and Tribhuvanapala 


(i) Ahada Grant of V.S., 1262, AIOC, VIT, 648. (2) Colophon of a MS. dated 
V.S. 1247 written at Broach mentions Bhima as tho reigning monarch. Peterson MSS., 
1887, 51. (3) Virapura Copper Plate, ASI, 1929-20, 187 ; Diwara Image Inscription, | 
PRAS, WC, 1915, 35, no. 5. | 
: (4) How long Taila ILI reigned is a matter of some controversy. Dijjala as king | 
= mentioned in an inscription of A.D. 1157, and Taila is mentioned in some later 
inscriptions but not later than A.D. 1161. (EC, VII, Sk, 162 ; EC, VIIT, Sb. 131). 

(9) Sewell and Iyengar : Zistorical Inscriptions of Southern India; K. ^. N 
Shastri : 4 History of South India, 190. 

(6) KK, II, v. 61 ; VV, HI, v. 37. (7) KK, IT, vv. 63-66 ; VV, ITI, vv. 38-40. 
(8) EC, V, Hn. 19; EC, VI, Kd. 4, 126 ; Ak, 71. (9) EC, V, Ak. 62, (10) Mysore 
Inscriptions, 104. (11) EC, VI, Kd. 156. (12) See above reference no. 2. (13) EL 
XV, 57-39. (14) Ganguly : Paramaras, (15) Ras-Mala, 1, 201-21. (16) D. Sharma : 
The Age and Historicity of Prithviraja Riso, THO, XVI, 748-49. (17) Vydoga Partha 
pardkrama, 3. : : i is 

(18) D. Sharma : Gleanings from the Kharataragachchha-pattàvali, THQ, XXVI, 
226. Errata : Page 141, line 14, for Kaharatara-gachehha road Kharatara-gachchha ; 
line 26, for Danddandyaka read Dandanayaka, a 

09) E & D, II, 217-8 ; Ferishta (Briggs), T, 191-2. (20) ibid, 194. There the 
name is given as ‘Jeewun Rae’, but in the lithograph text tho name is written 425 
‘Jatwan’, which has been used throughout the present work. 

(21) Not Mehrs. Here Briggs' translation has | 


7 z à: : "The Raja of Nagore and many 
other Hindu Rajas” ; this is not found in the text, Ñ 
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[Cuarten IX] ; š Tes : mx : 
(22) “After having been frequently dismounted in action, and having received six 


wounds, he still fought with his wonted courage, till heing forced at length by his 
attendants off the field, he was carried in a litter to Ajmere." (Herishta, Briggs, I, 
196) Raverby's corrected translaion of this passage is as follows : “But his horse, 
having received a wound, came to the ground. The army of Islam became heart 
proken, and they, having by main foree, placed him on another horse, took him to 
nor (TN, Tr averty, 521 f.n.). 

Ajmir.” (TN, Tr. by Raverty, 5 

` (23) “The battle is said to have taken place on Sunday, the 13th of Rab‘iwl- 
awwal, 593 AH. The Julian equivalent of 13th Rabi I. Wisabi, 3rd February 1197, 
was a Monday. The date given may have been the 18th according to the Hilali’, the 
*RuyyaU or orthodox system, as if was a Sunday.” A. H. Hodivala : Studies In 
Indo-Muslim History, 188. 

(24) “About fifty thousand of the enemy are said to have fallen on the field 
besides twenty thousand who were taken prisoners.’  Ferishta (Briggs), I, 197. 

(25) “tatah Ajayamerau vihdrah ; tatra cha Mlechchh-opadrave mahd-kashtam 
shita”. THQ, XI, 780, f.n. 10. 

(26) IHQ, XI, 780 ; IHQ, XXVI, 227. (27) E & D, TI, 217 i.n. (28) CHI, III, 
41. (29) Hodivala, op. cit., 179 ; A. B. M. Habibullah : The Foundations of the 
Muslim Rule in India, 60. (30) THQ, XXVI, 225. 

(31) The Tabagat-i-Nasiri, which devotes only about two sentences to Qutb ud- 
Din’s conquest of Gujarat, mentions only the invasion of A.H. 593. Similarly, the 
Tarikl-i-Fakhra ud-din Mubarakshah, states that Nahrwala was conquered in A.H. 593. 

(822) Hodivala op. cit., 182 ; D. R. Bhandarkar, EI, XI, 72. It is clear that 
Bhandarkar means that Kirtipala took part in tho battle against Mu'izz ud-Din in 
A.D, 1178. 

(33) Dabhoi-Praíasti, vv. 15-17, EI, I, 22. (34) Peterson Mss., 1887, N. 220, 
p. 37-45, 

(85) In the Surathotsava, Somesvara says that his father Kumara defeated 
Vindhyavarman, the lord of Dhara (Surathotsava, XV, v. 36 p. 103). But as Gogas- 
thana is explicitly mentioned as the place where Vindhyavarman’s palace once stood, 
it appears that he occupied Dhara at a later date, and Somegvara in referring to him 
as Dharadhi$a was either anticipating events, or was using a term, which, at the time 

pating E e 
he wrote, was practically interchangeable for the Paramüras of Malava, as it had been 
previously. 

(86) EI, IX, 108. (37) JASB, V, 378, vv. 1213; JAOS, VII, 26, vv. 1218. 
fo Sagara Dharmámrita of A$adhara, 1. First noticed by Peterson, Peterson 
"SS. 1884, p. 85, f.n. : 
ru EI, IX, 108, v. 12. (40) See above reference no. 34. (41) PCT, 154 ; PCJ, 
(42) Sri-Vaidyana it-kila Malaves 

lyanatha-sadanat-kila Malaveso 
Darbhavati-bhuvi jahara suvarna-kumbhan 
Sri-Keli-veáma-sachivas tu sa bhūmipālas- 
tasmin dadhau dinapati-pratim-atvishastan. SS, IX, v. 33. 
$7i-Vaidyanatha-vara-vesmani Darbhavatyam 
yan durmado Subhatavarma-nripo jahara 
tan, viriéatir dyutimatas-tapaniya-kumbhan- E 
- Gropayat pramudito hridi Vastupalah. Narendraprabha's Prasasti, v. 48. 
Sti: Malavendra-Subhatena suvarnakumbhan 
ultaritan punar-api kshitipala-mantri 
Sri-V aidyanatha-sura-sadmani Darbhavatyam 
ekona-vimbatim api prasabhan vyadhatta. SKK, v. 175. 
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(44) Sridhara's Devapattana-prasasti, v. 42, (45) KK, II, v. 74. (46) Dabhoi- 


prasasti, v. 18, EI, 1, 27. Ae 
(47) ehatas-tridaga-murttibhir-Arnordji-sinubhir-upetya vilagnaih 
Malava-kshitidharamn bata madhye-kritya kritya-vidushā ‘nyata era 
Sribhatena balin-aikatamen-olloditad yad ika vigraha-vardhaih 
kilakittain udagüd Yadu-sainyam tan-nyavarttayad ayam nanu bhimah 
VV, Canto V, vv. 29-30. 


(48) PCT ; 154; PCJ, 97 (49) BI, VIII, 99 fi. ; JAOS, VII, 39 fi. (50) JASn, 


V, 377-82. 

(51) JAOS, V11, 52-4. It is remarkable that all the discovered granis of Arjuna- 
varman record gifts to the priest, Govinda, on the occasions of religious festivals. The 
Bhopal grant, which records the grant at Bhrigukachchha, opens with another grant at 


Ujjain, presumably made on another occasion. It may not be therefore too much to 


assume that the grant at Bhrigukachchha was the prior grant which was being recorded 
for the first time along with another grant after Arjunavarman had 
Milava. 

(52) Peterson MSS., 1887, 51 ; ibid, no. 249, 74-77. ((53) Cat. of MSS. in Sanghvi 
Bhandar : MSS. No. 84. (54) HMM, Act, I, p. 4. (55) ibid, 4. (56) VV, Canto V, 
vy, 29-30, See above reference no. 47. 

(57) HMM, Act II, p. 2l, v. 31. As will be shown later, Sankha defeated the 
Yadavas twice. The defeat of Jaitugi in VV (reference no. 56 above) and Sirihana 
in HMM. 

(58) KK, IV, vv. 42-66 ; Balachandra (VV, Canto V, v. 15) states that Viradha- 
vala went north to put down the rebellions of the kings of Marwad, who were fighting 
king Lunasika. This Lünasaka is undoubtedly Lavanaprasida.  Jayasiha (IMM, 
Act I, p. 5) states that Sankha acted as ihe general (senapati) of Sirhhana. 

(59) Lekhapaddhati, 52. (60) KK, IV, vv. 69-91 and Canto V which is called 
Yuddhavarnanam ; VV, Canto V, vv. 16-111. 

(61) Sankha attacked Gujarat in alliance with Sinhana twice ; for, Viradhavala 
first. says : ‘‘Yatas-tada mayi Maru-narendra-nigraha-vigraha-vyagre tat pitri-vairam- 
anusmarata], — smar-ari-paurushasya Sindhuraja 
bhrütrivyasya  samarishta-Simbana-senapatitateh 
grália-sahasila-manaso'nudhàvata]. krudhdvata tena 
archyata sachiva-Chanal-yena’, (HMM, 
“Adhiuna 


returned to 


anujammano Latades-adhipa-Simha- 
Sangramasimhasya — mat-parshni- 
yuddha-sannaddhena  skhalitam- 
Act I, p. 5) Viradhavala then continues ; 
“Ad tu Sachiva-pati-rachita-parabhva-prajvalita-parva-virodhena Saindhurdjina 
janit-otscho‘sman-prati prayanaküya pragunita bhüva bal-àmlbuddhi-magn-ancka-bhü- 
bhrid-abhogoh Sri-Simhana-bhipatil’’, (ibid p. 6). i 
Someśvara also contains reference to 
defeated by Lavanaprasada and Vi 
ing these verses is badly damaged. 

; (62) HMM, Act, I, p. 6. According to the Dabhoi-pragasti, the Yadavas and the 
Malavas were in alliance, but it is not clear which attack is being referred to. 

(65) HMM, Act, TI, 234. (64) ibid, Act, IT, p. 11, (65) ibid, Acts ILV. 
do M Act, V, p. 48, (67) EI, V, 23-31. (68) Seo above reference 
no. 47. SWI, III, 85. s i-prašasti. 
(72) BG, I, ii, 242, 505. (70) DHNI, II, 1023-25 ; 1031-22. (71) Dabhoi pra 

(73) HMM, Act, IT, p. 15, This probably shows that at this period the river 
Tapti formed the boundary between Gujarat and Málava 

(74) Cat. of MSS. Sanghvi Bhandar, MSS. no, 84. (75) KK, IV, vv. 42.55. 
fe ae Godraha-Lata-deéa-nathau Maru-nathair--nibhritam nibaddha-sandhi. 


The Dabhoi-praáasti composed. by 
two attacks by the Yadavas and Paramüras 
radhavala. (EI, I, 23-4). But the portion contain- 
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(77) BG, I, ú, 241. 

(78) The ireaty runs a$ follows : S«mvat 1988 varshe Vaiíakha Sudi 15. 

Some'dycha Srimad-vijaya-kalake Maharajadhivaja-Srimat-Simhana-devasya Mah 
mandaleśvara-Rän aka-Sri-Lavanyaprasddasya — cha. Samraja-(Samrajya or Samrāt, 
Bhandarkar)  kula-Sri-Srimat-Sirirhayadevena Mah amandalegcara-Rana-Sri-Lavanya- 
prasadena pürvarüdhyà "tmiyatmiya deseshu rahaniyam. Kenapi-kasyapi bhinni n-akra- 
maniya. Ubhayor-madhyad yah ko'pi halishtha-satruna-qrihyate tadā tasya íatror 


upary-ubhabAyan api katakam Lartavyam. Atha cha $atru-dandadhipo grinhati tada 
dalena samváhana kàrya. YVady-ubhayor api desayor-madyhat koʻpi rajaputrah. kim api 
rinàsy-aparadese pravisati tada svadese ken api sthünam: aa dàtavyam. Anyatra vinash- 
Lai samar-opaniyam....Likhita-vidheh palanaya vyabhichdra-rakshandya datta-prati- 
bhih datt-antaran deva-Sri-Vaidyanatha-patram. utpatitam, — (Lekhapaddhati, 52). 

(79) See below p. 546. Probably Simhana was also forced to come to an under- 
standing with Lavanaprasáda, because he was faced with a Kakatiya invasion. Tt is 
known that Simhana suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of the Kakatiya king 
Ganapatideva, ihough the exact date of the defeat is not known. ET, IX, 165; 
M, Rama Rao‘ The Kákatiyas and the Yadavas, ATOC, X, 423-28. 

(80) See above reference no. 61. (81) See above reference no. 73. 

(82) khyatah Sahgramasinho và Sankho và Sindhurajabhih. SKK, v. 139. 

(85) VV, Canto V, vv. 25 and 39. (84) KK, IV, vv. 75 and 87. (85) EI XII, 
197. (86) HMM, Act, II, p. 11. 

(87) The forged letter begins thus: Svasti Sri-Maharaja-Devapdladerah Sangrama- 
simha Mandale$varam samódisati. (HMM, Act, II, p. 17). 

(88) VV, Canto, V, v. 16 (KK, IV, v. 57). 

(89) S. R. Bhandarkar : Search jor Sanskrit MSS., II, Report, 22. (90) HMM, 
Act T, p. 6. 

(91) Viradhavala . 

ç “Dir-dkrishta-prakrisht-ottorala-¥ adu-mahipála send-bhayarta- 

trasta-Sri-Malav-orvi-dhavala-sithila-suhrich-chakra-sahayya-saktih 
Sri-Simho‘nena ninye mayi kritaka ripur-Latades-adhinathah 


prajia-samprikta-tejas-trina-ganita-jagach-chakravato*pi  maitrim HMM, Act 


T, p. 4. 
(92) HMM, pp. 5 and 17. (93) HMM, Act, IT, p. 21. (94) KK, IV, v. 69 ; VV, 
Canto V, v, 41. (95) See above reference no. 61. (96) PCT, 162 ; PCJ, 102. ; 
5 (97) The Muslim merchant is only mentioned by Merutunga. For Sankha's 


defeat at the hands of Vastupala see KK, IV, vv. 73-88 and Canto V. VV Canto V, 
vv. 47-111, ? , 

(98) The dissolution of an unstable alliance through the instrumentality of a 
forged letter of this nature as shown in HMM, may not be as preposterous as it seems. 
Aurangzeb played the same trick with success, when his son Akbar joined the Rajputs 
Against him. J. N. Sarkar : History of Aurangzeb, MI, 363-64. : 
uc HMM, Act IT, 24. Vastupala remained in Cambay at least upto V.S. 1289. 

. n ^e received Jinefvara Siri there. 1HQ, XI, 780. a 
E “Samvat 1998 rarshc Agvina sudi 10 Ravav Bhrigukachchhe Maharanaka- 
B de ss. " (Cat. of MSS. Sanghvi Bhandar, MSS. no 84). 


ee Stone Tns., Bh. Ins, 96 fn. ; HR, TT, 471, f.n. 11, (107) ET, XXIV, 312. 
Peterson MSS., 1887, 52; HR, II, 471, fn. 2. (109) DHNT, IT, 1090, Pu. © 
KK, v. 149. (111) RLARBP, 250; Bhandarkar’s List, No. 731. 1 

“Tlas-eha Mahitatākhya-deśe Godhra nama nagaram........... tatra Ghughulo 
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ROLE (Prabandhakosa, 107). li is then relaied that Ghughula siezed the 
goods of the merchants who came to trade with (uam Remonstrances by Vastupala 
and Tejahpala resulted in Ghughula sending a box of colly rium and a pair of women’s 
clothes to Viradhavala. Tejahpala offered to avenge this si In ta battle that 
followed, Ghughula was taken prisoner alter a duel with Pejahpala. Ghughula was 
then sent to Viradhavala, who had him paraded through the streets dressed in women's 
dress with the box of collyrium tied round his neck. Unable to bear this insult, 
Ghughula committed suicide by biting ofi his tongue. - E 

(113) Kamalaka : "Hà taya, hà tanaya, hà piya, ha makacichhi 

hà bhaya, hà Uhagini, hà bhada, hà sunaha 
evam jandna vihurdna parapparamnu 
kolahalchi phudiyam hiyayam na kasya 
Viradhavala : (sa-bashpa-kantha-gadagadukshvaram) ;” 
“Tatatah.” (HMM, Act III, 30). 

(114) Sighraka : “Sayala-Milichchha-jadi-narinda-nadhasya Bagdadi-visaya vasuhahi- 
vassa Khalipa-namadheyasyd............ (HMM, Act IV, p. 34). This shows that Jaya- 
simba Sari did not have the least idea about his contemporary Islamic world, when 
the Caliph’s power was limited within a very narrow sphere. Probably Jayashhba 
derived his knowledge about the Caliph from the Muslim merchants at Cambay, who 
naturally read their ¿hutba in the name of tho Caliph, and thus gave the Suri an 
exaggerated notion of the Caliph's importance in the temporal sphere. 

(115) Gulavala-Palapasiha-pabhidi-Gujala-mandalcSala-samuhe, HMM, Act IV, 25. 
(116) HMM, Act IV, 38. (117) HMM, Act V, 55. (118) PCT, 164; PCJ, 105, 
(119) Jechid-anamtaram: -angulim: grinhanti; apare tu tobam kurvanti, tathapi na 
chhutanti. (Prabandhakosa, 117). 

(120) This story of Rajasekhara is extremely doubtful as will be shown later. 
We give here an example which will show Rajaéekhara's propensity to glorify Vastupala 
at the cost of truth. Merutunga, after describing the people's sorrow at the death of 
Vastupala, epitomises the people's feeling in a verse which begins: “wanti yanti cha 
pare ritavah kramenal, (PCJ, 104, v. 132) Rājaśekhara appropriated this verse from the 
Prabandhachintamani, and stated that Vastupala composed the verse after the death 
of Viradhavala. 

(121) The utter unreliability of Rajafekhara's stories is shown by the one which 
precedes the present one, where we are told that a certain Sadhu Punada, son of 
Sadhu Dehala was friend of the queen of Sultan Mojadina, (SZ. Dunadah Śri 
Mojadina-Suratrana-patni-bibi-pratipanna-bandhavo). One MS., which seems to have 
been copied by a very enterprising man, gives the name of the queen of Mojadina 
as ‘Bibi Premakamalà'! (Prabandhakoéga 118-20). (192) Sitcungberichte, Bd. 126. 

(123) Chaulukya-nripa-chakrena Mudgalan sa nirargalan 

vijitya jagati svdsthyam vyatonodvyakta-vikramah 
Jagaducharita, VI, v. 66. (Sitzungsberichte, Bd. 126). 

(124) E & D, II, 162. Al'awf the historian in his work states : “Muhammad 
Awi, the compiler of this work had once been in Cambay," where he acted as Kadi 
or judge. (E & D, IT, 162). As Dr. M. Nizamuddin cites no evidence I suppose that 
he concludes from this statement of 'Awfi that," he CAwf) was sent as Chief Judge 
at the behest of Qabacha to the recently acquired country of Gujarat of Nahrwala, 8$ 
alas (ben caled We gather that he was a judge of the place (Kambayat) ye 
the province of Nahrwala... then a dependency of Malik Nasir ud-Din Qabacha. 
(Nizamuddin : Jawami 'au-LHikayat, 14; Gibb Memorial Series, VIII.) Qabacha yee 
a son-in-law of Qutb ud-Din, after whose death, Qabacha occupied Multan and Lahore- 
But he was a weak man. He was dispossessed of Lahore by Taj ud-Din Yaldooz- 
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After Chenghiz Khan had driven 'Ala ud-Din Muhammad Khwarizm Shah from his 


kingdom, the latter's son Jalal ud-Din Mangbarani came to India as a fugitive, and 
denied asylum by Iliutmish; fell upon Qabacha and extorted a large sum of money 
from him. Later Qabacha was defeated by Iitutmish and died, or according to some 
Muslim historians, committed suicide. Jt is hardly likely that a man with Qabacha’s 
record would have the temerity to attempt successfully, what Mu’izz ud-Din and Qutb 
ud-Din, two of the best generals of their time, had failed te accomplish. Henze we 
accopt the following suggestion of Hodivala, who also rejected Nizamuddin’s un- 
supported assertion about Qabacha : “Awi was sent as a judge only to decide cases 
amongst Mussalmans who had resorted for commerce and trade to the country, which 
was still held firmly in the grasp of its Hindu kings. His functions were like those 
of Consuls of our times...........- The Kitab-ul-Ajeib al Hind informs us that if the thief 
is a Mussalman, he is judged by the Beherman of the Mussulmans, who pronounces 
sentences according to the laws of Islam. ‘The Beherman takes the place of a Kadi in a 
Mussulman country. He can only be chosen from those who have made a profession 
of Islam. (Book of the Marvels of India, 40)’. Hodivala op. cit., 172-73. 

(125) Rajasekhara relates a few incidents of Bhima’s reign which are not men- 
tioned by any other Chronicler. One of these, namely Tejahpala’s fight with Ghughula 
has been mentioned above. (f.n. 112) According to the same Chronicler, Viradhavala 
lad to fight with his wife's brothers, Sangama and Chimanda of Vamanasthali. As 
the effort at modiation of Viradhavala’s wife, Jayataladevi, proved fruitless,- there was 
a fight in which Viradhavala killed both the brothers. (Prabandiakoga, 106-07. Tor 
a possible identification of Sangama, see Bhandarkar, EI, XT, 76). Raja$ekhara also, 
describes another fight of  Viradhavala, this time with king Bhimasimha of 
Bhadre$vara. (Prabandhakośa, 104-05). 

(126) Jayantasirhha’s inscription : TA, VI, 198; Bhima’s inscription of V.S., 1283 : 
TA, VI, 199. Formerly it was argued that Jayantasimhha of the Dhar-pragasti was no 
other than Bhima II, on the following grounds :—(1) Abhinava Siddharaja being ono 
of the epithets of Bhima II, he might have popularly been called a second Jayasimiha 
also; (2) if so there would be a taunting appositeness in Arjunavarman’s choosing to 
give him this name, dropping the qualification ‘second’, since the real Jayasimha 
conquered Malava, took Dhara by storm, defeated Arjuna’s predecessor Yafsovarman, 
and carried him captive to Anahilapataka. 

lt is now correctly held that Jayasimha of the Dhar-pragasti was no other than 

= the usurper, who in his plate is called both ‘Jayasimha’ and '*Jayantasimha.' As 
- Several inseriptions of Bhima were issued during ¿he period .Jayantasimha has been 
assumed to have ruled, it would follow that he occupied little more than the capital 
and the surrounding territories. (127) Peterson MSS. 1887, N. 220, p. 37-45. 
(128) ye mantrino ye'tra cha mandalilds-leshu kramo nasti parükramo'sti 
pratikriya hastu tato'sti yesham kamo mayi svami-parigrahepi. KK, IL, v. 95. 
e e following is an abstract translation of the relevant lues = Soe 
Tene ) by Bühler : "Now there was one Arnoraja who belong Ore i 
! of the Chanlukya race. That royal saint was unable to bear the destruction 
Y Rr He began to cleanse the kingdom of p ape 
prasida, à , Memorial fame in ihe three worlds. Mis aon n 5 : MR Ts ne 
well Baa lined > = GU MEER oe y pm ens i tok dilawe from 
the hostile recs thieves are unknown; he himself fale a i EQ 
muler of Mā gs. Rebellious samantas are unable to check himi E 
i Tālava, who had came to invade the country turned back; and the south 
io Qaqa en opposed by him, gave up the idea of war. His oon the ee 
T Yala, has gained splendid victories in battle. Ho resembles his father 4 
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closely that he reflects, as it were, his image in a mirror, These two, the father 
and the son, make the family unconquerabie. Now it happened once that Lavana. 
prasada awoke at the end of the night, and at once sent for his purohita, Somesvaradeva 
by name, the son of Kumüra, as he wished to tell that šishta (a person who knows 
the results, in this case of dream), a dream which he had during the night. The 
priest came, made his obeisance, gave his blessings to the chiefs, and sab down on a 
mat, Then Lavanaprasüda, who was attended by his son Vira, began to narrate as 
folows:—'It seemed to me that 1 ascended the mountain of Siva and worshipped 
the god, who appeared visibly before my eyes, Then, after I had finished my 
worship and was sunk in pious meditation, I saw standing before me a moon-faced 
maid, beautifui like Daka, dressed in white garments, anointed with white unguents, 
and holding a chaple: in her white hands. Wondering, 1 asked her who she was 
and why she came. Then she addressed me thus: “O hero, know that I am the 
Fortune of the Gürjara king, who is sorely tormented by crowds of enemies, Alas! 
those Gürjera princes are slain who were able to destroy their foes, in whose arms 
I used io rest. The young or foolish wheel-king (Yo vartate samprati chakravarti 
pade'tra bêlah; Bhima ihe saptama chakravarti is meant), who now reigns in iheir 
stead is unable to subdue the armies of his enemies. His mantris and mandalikas 
possess neither wisdom nor valour. They even raise their eyes to me, though I am 
their lord's lawful wife. The purohita (sauvastika) Am$uvarman is dead, who used to 
protect me. Gone is the son of Mufjala, who humbled rebellious Rajputs.  Pratüpa. 
malla, the Rathor, is no longer, who could not bear even the sme; of a hostile 
elephant. My own people have brought me so low, excepting Jagaddeva, who kept 
the enemy from entering the capital. No lights shine now at night in the capital 
of Girjara-land; it resounds with the howl of the jackal; its walls are broken. 
Therefore do thou, together with thy son Viradhavala, rescue me, and save the 
country. After the goddess had spoken thus’, Lavanaprasada continued, ‘she threw 


her garland on this chair and vanished together with my dream. 


Now tell me what 
this means.” 


“Herenpon Somesvara addressed the chief, declared him to be the happiest of 
all Rajputs, since fortune wooed him of her own accord, and he exhorted him to 
accept the charge laid upon him and to engage able ministers. Then Lavanaprasada 
appointed Viradhayala ‘io save the country’, and he began to consider whom he should 
appoint his mantri.” - 

(130) VV, III, vv. 35-92, The same story of the appointment of Vastupala and 
"Tejahpala is told by Rajaéekhara (Prabandhakoía 101.2). 

(131) “Bhima, the husband of the earth, whose entire riches had disappeared 
through continual and too liberal gifts,—whose brilliant glory had departed, whose 


pueden was bit by bit violently devoured by the barons,—ate his inmost heart in long 
accumulated cares. All at once the prince, whose whole possessions had become small, 


saw in a dream at the end of the night a glorious and splendid god. ‘Thereupon the 
god poured upon the lord of the earth, who was, as it were, the root of the creeper 
of love, the nectar waves of his eloquence as follows: 1 
Knumarepala, who have won the bliss of h 
because I love thee in thy misfortune, 
kingdom, through w 


'D thy grandfather, king 
eaven through the laws of Arhat, am come 
Son, I will give thee a proud governor of the 
hom thou obtainest great glory, as fire does by the wind. The 
great armed Arnoraja, son of the illustrious Dhavala, was an elephant in the forest 
of the Chaulukya stem, an eagle for the SeXpenis his enemies, This man © 
adventurous spirit, who was the cause of my glory feng made by me, whose heart 
he won by courage, the lord of the city of Bhimapalli. When evil counsellors opposed 
thee, this strong one made thy accession the means of repaying my favour for ever. His 
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son is Lavanyaprasida, whose arm brandishing the sword prepares to destroy his 
enemies in fight. If thou make him lord of all (sarre$vara) thou wilt become the 
husband of Fortuna and rest in happiness like Vishnu in the Ocean. He has a son, 
Viradhavaia, who for the sake of the batile wishes to perform again the oath of the 
descendant of Bhrigu to destroy the Kshatriya race. Give this strong-armed one, 
whose shining toe nails have become jewels on the heads of hostile kings, the rank of 
heir to the throne (yauvarajya), and thyself wilt rule yet a long time. Still more! 
save thou the Jaina faith which helped me to attain unhindered to the fields of heaven,’ 
Bhima then made obeisance to the vision which blessed him. When in the morning 
„tho sound of trumpet announced the sunrise to the ruler of the world, sleep, which 
closed his lotus-eyes, departed, like the night which closes the eye-like water-lilies. 
Then tho husband of the earth, who had accomplished the duties of the morning, 
visited his hall, whose thick buttresses of jewels streamed forth rich splendour. ‘The 
ruler caught sight of the devoted nobles among the company amongst whom were the 
father and tho son whom the god had pointed out. Thereupon the king directed 
joyfully this gracious speech before the nobles to Livanyaprasida:—‘Through thy 
father, the terror of enemies, I was set up (as king) in this kingdom; do thou therefore 
increase my diminishing prosperity. Accept from me, thou great in war, the rank of a 
lord over all; Viradhavala, who shines in virtue, shall be my successor. Thus 
requested by the king, entreated in a matter in which they ought to have been 
suppliants, the two spoke joyfully :—‘Your Majesty's command is law to us.’ 
Viradhavala then folded his hands together and begged in a suppliant manner for an 
adviser, who would be distinguished by extraordinary virtues, acquainted with the us¢ 
of weapons, with books, with the acquisition of wealth, and with battle. Greatly 
delighted by the speech of Viradhavala, Bhima then recommended Vastupala and 
Tejahpala after reciting their genealogy." (SS, IT, v. 51 and III, vv. 1-62). 

(132) About this praíasti it has been stated, that this poem “seems to have been 
inscribed on a slab of stone in the Sakunikavihara in order to commemorate the gifts 
of Tejahpala to the temple." (Intreduction to VTP, X). (133) VIP, vv. 35-51. 
(134) SKK, vv. 74-75. (125) KK, IT, vv. 60-61. (136) RLARBP, 283-300. 

(187) bhasvat-prabhavam-adhuraya nirantardya-dharmotsava-vyatikardya nirantaraya 
yo Gürjar-àvani-mahipati-Bhima-bhüpa-mantrindrat-aprabasatvam api prapede. 
Narandrayandnanda XVI, v. 35. 

(138) DHNI, II, 1028-29. (139) It may be noted that in the latest biography 

of Nadir by Lockhart, this division of kingdom is not mentioned. (140) TA, VI, 194; 

EL IX, 73; TA, VI, 206. (141) Kadi plate no. 10, TA, VI, 210. (142) JBBRAS, IX, 
157; Bhandarkar MSS., 1883-84, 11-12, 150. (143) Both Somasimha and Vayajaladeva 
ae mentioned in tho Kadi grant no. 9 of Bhima, Somasiriha alone is mentioned also 
ae grants nos. 5, 7 and 8. (144) Kadi grants nos. 7, 8 and 9. (145) Durangade, 
rologue, (146) DHNI, IT, 1035, f.m. 5; EI, XXII, 288; 1A, LVII, 33, 


1 
: 
= 


CHAPTER X 


The Vaghelas I 

3 = 

ae Cambay Inscription: Bh. Ins., 214. (2) After describing the Chaulukya kings 
DUES Bhima Tr, Somegvara states, 


atha tatr-aiva Chaulukya-varmáéo šakh-antar-odgatakh, 
Arnorájah sa rajarshis-tan-nam-arshat viplavam. 


T, y. 62, 
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ka” Dhavala was the father of Arnorija is known from Kirtikaumudi (YT, 
v. A Merutmiga says that Anaka, the father of Mavonaprasada) SHE the sony of 
Kumirapale’s mother's sister. PCT, 149; PCI, 94. (4) SKK, Y: irs (5) PCT, 154; 
PCJ, 98. (6) PCT, 149; PCJ, 94. (7) SKK, v. 74. (8) PCT, 154-55; PCJ, 98. 
(9) Catalogue of MSS Pattan Bhandar, p. 33. : t 

(10) That Pratipamalla was the elder brother is ase from the Cambay 
inscription of Sarangadeva (Bh. Ins., 227, v. 8). Tho Muralidhar temple inscription 
of Karna YL (BuddAiprakasa, 1910, 17) also states that Visvala (Visala) was the younger 
brother (anujenma) of Pratapamalla. This’ relationship is also known from the Gintra. 
prasasti of Sarangadeva (EI, I, 271). While editing the Cintra-pragasti, Yühler 

mistook the compound Pratüpamalla-avarajah, an epithet given to Vi$vamalla (Visala) 
in verse 8, as Bahurriki, and stated that Pratipamalla was the younger brother of 
Visala. In fact the compound in this case is only Tatpurusha, Pratdpamallasya- 
avarajah, showing that Visala was the younger brother of Pratüpamalla. 

(11) Prabendhakosa, 124-25. According to Rajasekhara, Virama after reaching 
Javalipara was taking rest, and had opened his outer garmenis (aùgarakshikä). Some 
archers appointed by Udayasiriha took advantage of his unpreparedness and struck 
with hundreds of arrows till his body resembled a sieve (jarjjaras-chdlani-prayakdyah 
krita). 

(12) Prabandhakośu, 101. According to Rajasekhara, Viradhavala ruled jointly 
with his father. (13) Catalogue of MSS. in Jesalmere Bhandar, p. 35, no. 282. 
(14) Lūnapasāka is mentioned in Kadi grants nos. 4 and 6, IA, VI, 196-203. Virama 
ls mentioned in Kadi grant, TA, VI, 205-6. Tor the meaning of the abbreviation U, 
see H. Lüders, Jaina Inscriptions at the Temple of Neminütha on Mt. Abu, ET, VIII, 
204. Cambay Inscription, Bh. Ins., 214. (15) Kadi grants nos. 8 and 9, IA, VI, 
905-06. (16) Kadi grant no. 1l, IA, VI, 211. 

(17) varshe harsha-nishanna-shan-nabatike Sri-Vikram-orvibhritah 

halad-dvadasa-sankhya-hayan-Satat mase’lra Magh-ahvaye 
Panchamyam cha tithau dinddi-samaye väre cha bhanos-tavo- 
dvodhum sad-gatimasti lagnamasam tattvaryatam tvaryatam. 
(PY, XIV, v. 37). 

This works out to be Sth day of the bright half of Magha, V.S. 1296. 

(18) See above ref. no.:13. (19) Sundha Hill Inscription, v. 50; ET, IX, 78. For 
D. R. Bhandarkar’s opinion, ET, XT, 76. (20) Muralidhar Temple Inscription, op. cit. 
(21) Cat. of MSS. in Patian Bhandar, p. 33. no. 37. (22) In the colophon of the 


Kalpasutra dt. V.S. 1247 writien at Broach, it is definitely stated the Danda(dhipati) ` 


of Lata was appointed by Bhima. Peterson MSS., 1887, 51, (23) Cat. of MSS. Pattan 
Bhandar, p. 60, no. 84. (24) For a discussion of this date see the chapter on 
Chronology. 


(25) tasy-anujanma prathitah prithivyam Sri-Visvalal:hyo nripatih prachandak 
Dhar-adhinatham, samare vijitya puri, visdlam sa babhanja Dharüm 
Muralidhar Temple Ins. Y- 9. 
(26) See above chapter on Bhima and BG, 1, ii, 242, 525, (27) JBBRAS, XI b 
98; EIL. XIX, 97. 
(28) yen-akari viala Visala chamt samhara kal-anale 
hel-onmilita mila rüja-aamare nirviram-urvi-talam 
Hemadri:  Vratalhanda-pra&asti, ` 
(29) garjad-Gürjara garva parvata-bhida dambholi dorvikramah (ibid). See also 
Sangur Ins. of Mahadeva, ET, XXIIT, 194. (30) TA, XIV, 316. — 
(81) The theory that kings of Gujarat at this time held sway over Konkan, Mes 
first put forward by A. K. Nairne: ‘In the thirteenth century," Nairne wrote; 
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‘while the Devagiri Yadavas held the inland part of the district, it seems provable 


that the Anahilavada kings kept a hold on certain places along the coast, Las Mala 
188, 189). They seem to have had considerable power at sea. Bhimdev II (1179-1225) 
had ships that went to Sindh, and Arjundev (1260) had a Mussulman admiral. Tod’s 
Western India, 207; Ras Mala, 161). At the close of the thirteenth century Gujarat, 
according to Rashid ud-Din (1310), included Cambay, Somnath, and Konkan Thana. 
But his statements are confused, (Elliot, Y, 67. In another passage of the same sec- 
tion ho makes Konkan Thana separate from Gujarat.) and according to Marco Polo, 
in his timo (1290) there was a prince of Thana who was tributary to no one. The 


people were idolators with a language of their own -.Lhere were other petty 
chiefs on the coast, müiks, rājās, or rüis, who were probably more or less dependent 
on the Anahilavada kings." (History of Konkan, BG, I, ii, 25) Nairne obviously 
meant the defeat of Mallikarjuna at the hands of Kumirapala’s army, for his reference 
to Ras Mala (1856 ed.) shows that he was referring to Kumarapala, Hence it cannot 
be the thirteenth century unless he means the Vikrama era. As for his other refer- 
ence, that Bhima IT had ships, I fail to find it; it is neither in the Tas Mala nor 
in the Western India. Further 1 cannot find Nairne's authority for stating that 
Arjunadeva had a Muslim admiral. The last sentence in Nairne’s passage quoted 
above is his personal opinion, for which I cannot see any justification, for Konkan 
was definitely -incorporated in the Yadava kingdom by A.D. 1270. (BG, I, ii, 247, 
530; Wathen Plates, JRAS, (O.8.), V, 177). 

Unfortunately R. S. Panchamukhi has again given currency to this theory. He 
begins by stating that Konkan was annexed by Kumarapila and was later lost, under 
his successors, Then he adds: “According to Marco Polo (A.D. 1290, History of 
Konkan, p. 25), the chiefs of the west coast of north Konkan were dependent on 
Anahilavada kings. Rashid ud-Din (ibid) (A.D. 1500 sic) states that Gujarat included 
at the close of the thirteenth century A.D. Cambay, Somnath, and Konkan Thana. 
Thus it is evident from these references that the Paramara hold on the northern 
part of Konkan was dislodged and the Girjara sway established in the latter half 

- of the 13th century A.D." (EI, XXIII, 192) Marco Polo however says just the 


= contrary as was correctly noted by Nairne, (see above, and Yule: Marco Polo ed. 
B by Cordier, (1903, II, 395). As for Rashid ud-Din, Panchamukhi has not taken into 
: account his contradictory statements noted by Nairne. Rashid ud-Din (1310 A.D.) 
= undoubtedly says, ''Guzerat is a large country within which are Kambaya, Somnat, 


Kankan, Tana and several other cities and towns;" but in the next passage he 
‘States: “Beyond Guzerat are Tana and Konkan.” (E & D, L 67). 

z Rashid ud-Din is hardly a reliable authority. His work is mostly an unac- 
Fnowledged adaptation of al-Beruni’s great work, but as the passages relating to 
Gujarat and Konkan guoted above does not occur in al-Beruni's work, it has to be 
_ Presumed that Rashid ud-Din borrowed it from some other authority. The contradic- 
(Sg) Nature of his statements shows that he was following two authorities written at 
aca Periods, or had gathered his materials from some sailors. Unless those 
thorities and their dates can be established, it cannot be said that Konkan during 
X yt of the 13th century A.D. formed a part of the Guj 
tps tho first statement of Rashid ud-Din might be valid for 
ig. Second part for that of his successors. 

Tile cha labhyate Lakshmir-mrite ch-ápi surangana 
kehana-vidhvamsini kaya ka chinta marane 7026 


arat kingdom, For all 
Kumarapála's reign, 
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Prabandhakoía, 127. It is interesting to compare this verse with the following : 
hato và prapsyasi svargam jitvà va bhokshyase malim 
tasmad-uttishtha Kaunteya yuddhaya krita-nigchayah 

Bhagavadgita, I, v. 37. 

In the Bombay Gazetteer (I, i, 202) it is stated : “The author Some$vara describes 
how he twice came to the aid of his friend Vastupaia. On one occasion he saved 
Vastupala from a persecution from peculation. The second occasion was more serious. 
Siriha the maternal uncle of king Visaladeva whipped the servant of a Jain monastery 
eessse(Bathvate, Kirtikaumudi, xx).” SomeSvara never described these incidents. 
Kathvate, in his introduction to Kirtikaumudi, gave an abridged version of these 
stories, but he made it clear that he was quoting from the Prabandhakosa, 
(88) Prabandhakoša, 125-27. 

(34) prerito bhupatis-tena papona pisun-dtmand 

mudra-ratnam-upadaya Tejahpala-kar-dmbujat 

Nagaresya garasy-eva loka-samhdra-karinoh 

nyudhat prüsüdamadhaya panau Nagada-mantrinah 
Jina-harsha Gani: — Vastupalacharita, vv. 78-79; See also vv. 75-77. 

(55) Prüchina Jaina Lekha Samgraha; Ins. no. 66. (36) See above ref. no. 23. 
(57) Peterson Mss., 1885, App. I, 41. (38) VV, Intr. by C. D. Dalal, p. viii, f.n. 1. 
But according io a Pattivali, Vastupala died in V.S. 1298 and Tejahpiila 14 years 
later. (Collected works of R. G. Bhandarkar IJ, 80). (39) Cat. of MSS. in Pattan 
Bhandar, 218; ibid, p. 33, no. 40. (40) Porbandar Ins., P.O., II, 225; Kadi plate, 
TA, VI, 212. (41) Jina-harsha Gani: Vastwpdlacharita, vv. 41-3. (42) Amarachandra- 
kavi-prabundha, Prabandhakoéa 61-3, (43) Cintra-pragasti, EI, v. 9, ET, Y, 274. (44) 
Bhandarkar, MSS., 1883-84, 15, 325; Jagaducharita, V1, vv. 67-197. The account of 
relief afforded by Jagadu as related in his biography is exaggerated. (45) See above 
ref. no. 10: (46) For references see above ref. no. 10. (47) Paithan Plates; LA, XIV, 
$14; Furushottamapura Plates, EI, XXV, 199. (48) BG, I, ii, 525, f.n. 4. (49) ibid, 
259. (50) Mysore Arch. Survey Report, 1929, 145. (51) EI, XIII, 198. (52) Bhandarkar, 
BG, I, ii, 247; Fleet, ibid, 529. (53) Katharatnakara, Uat. of Mss. Pattan Bhandars, 
p. 14, no. 15. Dagavaikalikatika, ibid, p. 135, no. 204. (54) Undated Cutch Inscrip- 
tion, PO, III, 22. (55) Kantela Inscription of Arjuna, PO, III, 21. (56) Girnar 
Inscription of Arjuna, PO, III, 21. 

(57) The Colophon of a MS. of Abhidhanachintamanindmamalatika (Cat. of MSS. 
Pattan Bhandars, p. 74, no. 111) mentions the name of Mahürájakumára-Sri-Süratgadeva 
along with that of MaAharajadhiraja Arjunadeva. This is unusual, and I have not come 
across another example in the Chaulukya records, except one, where a prince is men- 
tioned along with the reigning king. The manuscript is stated to be dated V.S. 1337, 
but this date must be wrong (may be printing mistake) as both inscriptions and 
colophons prove that Sarangadeva was reigning in V.S. 1332. 

(58) Cambay Stone Inscription, Bh. Ins., 227. Tor a discussion of the possible 
date of Rama's accession, see the chapter on Chronology. 

(p) sy an gaja samprati rdjate'sau Sri-Tama-nama ripa chakravarti. V. 11, 
Muralidhar Temple Inscription, Buddhipralas, 1910 ASI, 1935-36, 98. 

(60) Sarangadeval gugubhe dharayaj Ram-anujo-Lakshmana-sannivescha V. 12, 


ibid. (61) Amaran Stone Inscription of V.S. 1333; Puratatva, I, i, 37; Ed. bY 
Diskalkar, PO, TIT, 23. a 


(62) In the Abu Vimala Vasahi Inscription of V.S. 1350 (PO, III, 69), Visala is 
described as the governor of 1800-mandala, which was the same as Chandravati. The 
Patnarayana inscription of the Abu Paramüra Pratspasiha of V.S. 1344 (v. 42, IA, 
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jümmer X] : A akad. iav 
XLV, 19), mentions Visala as reigning in Chandravati, and calls him the conqueror of 
the Malavas and the Turushkas. $ : 

(63) DENI, ll, 1043. Dr. Ray is ‘tempted to think’ that Jayasimba of the 
Paihari inscription of V.S. 1326 (A.D. 1269) is identical with Jayavarman II. 
(ibid, 905, f.n. 2). E ce goats 

(64) D. C. Ganguly : History of The Paramdra Dynasty, 227. Dr. Ganguly is of 
the opinion that Jayavarman IL and Jayasiñha were two different persons, 

(65) Bh. Ins., 113; ASI, 1907-08, 214. This inscription has not yet been properly 
edited. (66) Ferishta (Briggs), 361. 

(67) Amir Khusrau: Yarikh-i ‘Alai or Khaza'in-ul Futuh, E. & D, IL, 76; Tr. 
by M. Habib, JAH, VIII, 365. Amir Khusrau: Ashiqa, E & D, 111, 544-45, 

(68) Tazjiyatu-l Amsar Wa Tajriyatu-l Asar by “Abdullah Wassaf: E & D, IIT, 31. 
(69) Abu Inscription of Samarasimbha, v. 46, ZA, NVI, 350. (70) R. B. Halder, Ei, 
XXII, 287; A. C. Bannerjee: ‘Struggle between Delhi and Mewar in the Thirteenth 
Century’, D. R. Bhandarkar Memorial Volume, 89. (71) Zia ud-Din Barani: Tarikh-i 
Firoz Shahi, E & D, IIT, 102. (72) Ibid, 122. 

(73) The Muslim historians always refer to the Mongols of this period as 
‘heathens’ or ‘pagans’. ‘Though the Chaghtai Mongols who were invading India at 
this time were converted to Islam before some other branches, one of their kings in 
A.D. 1327 bore the name, "larmachirin, which is equivalent to Dharmaśrī. (R. 
Grousset: L’empire des Steppes, 414) Of Hulagu, the conqueror of Baghdad and 
destroyer of the Caliphate, Grousset states: “Nous savons qu'il (Hulagu) restait 
plutot boudhiste et, en particulier, devot au bodhisattva Maitreya’. (ibid, 432) Of 
Mongka (Mangu), the third great Khan and grandson of Chenghiz, Grousset writes : 
"En 1256 une sorte de concile boudhique se tint a sa (Mongka) cour, a Quaraquo- 
rum". (ibid, 342.) Of Kublai Khan Grousset states that by an edict in A.D., 1279, 
"Koubelai s'opposa a la propagande musulmane en Chine". (ibid, 373). 

(74) Abu Vimala Vasahi Inscription, in which Wisala is mentioned as governor 
of 1800-mandalas under Sárangadeva is dated V.S., 1350. PO, IIT, 69. (75) Ibid. 

(76) Jinaprabha: Tirthakalpa, 95. This point is discussed fully below. Eratum: 
In the text Jinaprabha has been mis-printed as Jinaprabha. (77) Vanthali Inscrip- 
WONG PO, III, 26. That Vijayananda was a grandson of Viradhavala is known from 

‘An Incomplete Inscription at Rajakota Museum”, Ed. by D. B. Diskalkar, ABORT., 
© V, FL (78) PO, III, 92; TA, XXI, 276. 
c (19) Adindthacharita : Colophon, Catalogue oj MSS. in Jesalmere Bhandar, 
i 42, no., 334. (80) Uttarüdhyayana ; Colophon: Catalogue of MSS. Pattan 
‘Bhandars, p. 327, no. 1. (81) IA, XLI, 20 ff. (82) Bhandarkar MSS. 1883-84, 
no & 326. (83) Amaran Inscription, PO, LIT, 25. (84) Race s 
j n" revu, PO, IIT, 21. (85) Bhandarkar MSS. 1885-84, 17-8, and 320. 

> Nainar: Arab Geogropher’s Knowledge of Southern India, 53. 


CHAPTER XI 
; Civilisation is Mortal 
Tn some Pages the chapter heading has been mis-printed as Civilisation of mortal) 


the date of Karna’s accession see the chapter on Case M m 
9f Karna merely show that his territory included Saurüshira (Mangt 
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Ins, PO, III, 73) and Idar, a state in Rajputana (ASI, 1955-36, 98.) (5) ‘Ala ud-Din 
was crowned twice, once just after the murder of Jalal ud-Din, and again after 
entering Delhi on October 20ih, 1296. (4) Garshasp Malik was the name of “Ali 
ud-Din before he became king. (5) Wassaf: E. & D, IIT, 31. 
2 (6) This placed the Muslim merchants at the mercy of the Mongols. When 
ihe Mongols attacked Lahore in A.D, 1241, the Muslim merchants of the city neglec- 
a ted to offer any resistance for they were afraid lest their safe conduct through the 
: Mongol ierritories should be jeopardised. This civilian dissension was one 
reasons which prompted the Muslim governor of Lahore to 
E Tabagūt-i-Nūāsirīi (Raverty). 655. f.n.2. 
(7) According to the Khaza ‘inul Futuh, Ulugh Khan reccived orders on Wed- 
1 nesday, the 20th Jumadi-awwal, 699 A.H., to attack Gujarat. (IE & D, IIT, 74; JIH, 
; VIII, 357) The invasion of Gujarat is put by Barani (V'arikh-i-Viroz Shahi, Tr. 
1 Fuller, JASB., 1869, 190) and Nizam ud-Din (Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Tr., 1, 157) in the 
third year of his reign, that is ‘A.D. 1299. Ferishta has 697 A.H., (Perishta, 
(Briggs). 1, 327). while Badauni gives the date of Ulugh Khan's invasion as 698 A.H. 
(Badauni, Tr. I, 255). Hodivala suggested that the correct date of ihe invasion 
should be 20th Jamadin-l-awwal, 697 A.H., (5th March, 1298) which was a Wednes | 
day, whereas the corresponding dates in A.H. 698 and 699 were Monday and Friday | 
respectively. (Hodivala. op. cit., 249) But it seems that on the date suggested by 
Hodivala, Ulugh Khan received his orders from ‘Ala ud-Din, (JIH, VIII, 357) so 
that it may be concluded that Ulugh Khan started later. An inscription at Somanath 
shows that fighting with Muslims took place there in June 1299. (NIA, I, 695) 
Hence it is certain that even if the invading force started in A.D. 1298, fighting 
continued till the middle of the next year, which might have misled the authors, 
who placed the invasion in the third year of ‘Ala ud-Din’s reign. 
(8) Bühler : LA, XXVI, (1897), 194-5. (9) G. H. Ojha : History of Rajputana 
IL, 476. (10) ASI, 1907-08, 214. (11) The Guhilots of Mevad were finally 
conquered by “Ala ud-D in A.D. 1808, when he conquered Chitor from Ratnasimha, 
son and successor of Samarasimha. 


(12) Futuh-us-Salatin, 242. The relevant passages from the Futuh-us-Salatin 
were kindly translated for me by Mr. K. M. Maitra. (13) See above r.n. 8. (14) 
NIA, T, 695; Ed. by Diskalkar. 


of the 
evacuate the city, 


_ 05) Surprise seems to have been complete. A contemporary Muslim historian 
writes: “At early dawn they surrounded Kambayat and the idolaters were awakened 


from their sleepy state of carelessness and wore taken by surprise, not knowing us 
to go, and mothers forgot their children and dropped them from their embrace.’ 
(Wassaf: E & D, TIT, 48.) 


357 (16) Vicharaáreni, JBBRAS, IX, 155. (17) Khazainu-i Futuh, JIH. VIII, 
a ane es a puis 545-566, (19) Putwh-us-Salatin, 242. (20) ibid, 278. 


_ (2) Pabagat-i-Akbari, (Tr.) I, 187; Badauni, (Tr.) T, 233, Prof. K. R. Qanungo 
is of the opinion that mention of Devaladevi in the text of abaqat-i-Akbari may 
be an interpolation. (IHC, IIT, 878). 
(23) Even Ferishta could not swallow K c wed, to send 
5 ow Khusrau’s story that Karna agreed to 
his daughter to ‘Ala ud-Din with many presents. * 
(24) Ferishta (Briggs) I, 366-8. Ferishta gives the date of the beginning e 
southern expedition of Malik Kafur as A.D. 1308. Barani, however states that Malik 
Katur started some time in A.D. 1301. K. S. Lal: History of the Khiljis, 189. 
_ (25) Barani’s Silence is hardly conclusive. Of him it has been said thal, p 
(Zie ud-Din Barani) “like many others is an unfair narrator. Several of the 90? 


e 
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Carter XI] : 
important events of the reign he celebrated have been altogether omitted, or slurred 


over as of no consequence", (E & D, Hi, 95). (26) K. S. Lal, op. cit., 396. 

(27) K. §. Lal states that Alp Khan was appointed governor of Gujarat and 
stayed there from 1300-1314 A.D. (ibid, 86, f.n. 21). Tle docs noi however quote any 
authority, and I am »nable to find any for concluding that Alp Khan was appointed 
in A.D. 1300. (See also N. Venkataramanayya : The Early Muslim Expansion In 
South India, 28, f.n. 27) Lal has not noted Merutunga. whose evidence is, I believe, 
conclusive. 

(28) Venkataramanayya : op. cit; 19 ff, 26 fi. S. K. Aiyangar: South India And 
Her Muhammedan Invaders, 92. fi. 

(29) Ramachandra had stopped sending his tribute about A.D. 1305, which was 
the cause—according to Khusrau, Barani and others—of resumption of hostilities 
against him. (K. S. Lal, op. cit., 188) Venkataramanayya, however, accepts ‘Isami’s 
version that Ramachandra secretly sent a message to “Ala ud-Din to help him against 
his rebellious sons who had imprisoned him. (Venkataramanayya, op. cit. 26) It 
is possible that his spirited sons gained the upper hand and stopped paying the 
annual tribute to Delhi, which frightened the craven hearted Ramachandra who had 
sacrificed ono of his daughters by giving her in marriage to ‘Ala ud-Din (ibid 18-9), 
and probably felt no compunction in beiraying his freedom loving sons to preserve 


his miserable crown. 
(30) Ras Mala, T, 266. (81) JBBRAS., IX 155. (32) IHQ, XXI, 98. 


CHAPTER XI—Appendix I 

(1) An excellent summary of all the objections raised against the historicity of 
Ashiga will be found in Prof. K. R. Qnaungo’s article ‘Zhe Historicity of the Love 
Romance—Daul Rani Wa Khizr Khan’ (I.H.C., TIT, 877-79). Prof. Qanungo has 
rejected the opinion of Sri Jagan Lal Gupia and others who believe that Devaladevi 
| had no existence as “nothing but prejudice running amock’’. 

For a discussion of the historicity of the Ashiga sec K. M. Munshi: Glory 
That was Gürjara Desa, 11, (Appendix, 2nd Ed). 

(2) No great value can be attached to Barani’s silence. See above ref. no. 25 
Karna II (Chapter XT). à 

(8) Nizam ud-Din quoted from the Futuh-us-Salatin (Intr. to Tabaqüt-i- 
Akbar, Tr. p.v) ^ Badauni also mentioned- Futuh-ws-Salatin as a historical work. 
(Badauni, Tr., T, 314). 
. (4) It should not be supposed that the Muslim historians were insensible to the 
- dishonour of a princess captured by her cnemies. But when the girl happened io be 
4 Muslim, another type of story was invented to protect her honour for posterity. 
Thus, Minhaj relates, that after tthe sack of Baghdad, Hulagu, who shared his spoils, 
Sent a daughter of the Caliph to Mangu Khan. On her way to Mongol emperor, the 
Princess arrived a Samarkand, where was a mausoleum of one of her ancestors. 
ene obtained permission to visit the tomb the girl went there and prayed: E 
TOME ib this Kusam, son of Abbas (whose mausoleum it was), my ancestor, hath 
E in Thy presence, take this Thy servant unto Thyself, and pr vx 
de. hands of these strange men’’.. Immediately she transmitted her sou 

eh Sod. (Tahagat-i-Nüsiri, Tr. by Raverty. 1957-58). lal ud-Dia 
ay a story developed that while fleecing before the Mongols, Ja 7 of 

parani drowned his family in the Indus lest they should fall in the hands à 
Tongols. Another Version of the same episode states that Jalal ud-Din escape 
© and presumably had to leave his family captives in the hands of the Mongols. 
a pitate flight of Jalal ud-Din and the fact that he marraied in India renders 
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e second version more believable. Naturally the Muslim historians were anxious 
to hide the fact that the ladies of the Khwarzm Shah's harem were captured by the 
barbarian Mongols and shared the usual fate of women captives in those days, 

(B E. & D. IIT, 54445. (6) Hodivala, op. cit., 568. (7) Badauni, (Ty) 
T, 275; Ferishta, (Briggs), T, 590. (8) Ashiga, E. & D., III, 345. 

(9) A typical example of the manners among contemporary Muslim princes is 
afforded by the abortive rebellion of Ikit Khan, a nephew of ‘Ali ud-Din. Barani 
relates that one day lkit Rhin nearly succeeded in having ‘Ala ud-Din assassinated 
bv several archers. Before ascertaining carefully whether the Sultan had really died 
or not, Ikit ran to ihe royal pavillion where after announcing ‘Ala ud-Din’s death, 
he immediate'y rushed to take possession of ‘Ala ud-Din's Aarem. But the custodian 
of the Amy Malik Dinar, refused to let Ikit enter unless the severed head of ‘Ala 
ud-Din was produced. While the foolish Ikit was parleying with Dinar, ‘Ala ud Din, 
whose wound had been superficial, returned, and Ikit took to flight. (Tarikh-i-Piroz 
Shahi, Tr. JASB, 1869, 211-14). 

(10) CHI, IIT, 124. The words within inverted comma are from Thomas (The 
Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, 177, note) who trst started ¿he canard, 
(11) Hodivala op. cit., 369. 


CHAPTER XI—Appendix II 


(1) BG, T, i, 205. Indraji did not give any reference for this statement. (2) 
ARB, 264. (3) MM. H. P. Sastri: Catalogue of MSS. In The A.S.B., VIT, No., 
5500. 


(4) This genealogy was first brought to light by Dr. H. D. Sharma (X. 8. 
Aiyangar Commemoration Volume, 52). Prof. A. H. Nizami first utilised this manus- 
cript to trace the genealogy of the Vaghelas of Rewa. (I.H.C., IX (1945), 151). 


(5) Virabhanudaya-kávyam. Text and translation by Lele and Upadhyaya with 
critical analysis by Shastri. 


CHAPTER—XII 
Chronology 


(1) Vicharagreni: JBBRAS., IX, 150 ff. (2) Bhandarkar ASS., 1883-84, pp. 9 
and 12. (3) K. Madhava Krishna Sharma: Rulers of Anahilavadu, THQ, XXI 98. 

(4) JBBRAS, IX, 155. (5) ‘Ain-i-Akbari (Tr. 2nd Ed.), IT, 265. (6) R. 
Sewell: The Dates in Merutuüga's '"Prabandha Chintamani: JRAS, 1920, 335-41. 
(T) Bhandarkar MSS., 188384, 19. (8) IA, XVIII, 185. ` 

(3) Ibid. Būhler criticised these documents n the following words in our 
of his review of Bhandarkar's ‘Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscript in the 
Bombay Presidency During the Year 1883-84": “A full account of the contents of 
the historical fragment is given in pp. 9-14 and App. TIT, L. The piece is certainly 
very interesting. But I doubt that it deserves the sce confidence which Oe 
Bhandarkar places in it.” 74, XVIII, 185, 


(10) Sharma op. cit. (see above r.n. 3), (11) ‘Abul Fazl op. cit. 
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[merer XII] : š 
(12) Vasu-nandanidhau varshe vyatite Vikramárkatal, 


Miladeva naresas-tu (chudama)nir-abhud-bhuvi 
ay. 9; Sambhar Stone Inscription, IA, LVIII, 224. 

(13) Balera Plates, EI, X, 76. 

(14) “Tn the year 993 V.S., on the 15th day of bright fortnight of Ashadha, 
being à Tuesday, in the nukshatra oi Asvini, in the lagna of Leo, at twelve o'clock 
in the night, in the twenty-first year from his birth, Müiaraja was crowned a king." 
(PCT, 23. PCJ, 16) Only in two manuscripts out of ten consulted by Jina Vijaya 
Muni, Mülaraja's year of coronaiion was given as V.S. 998 without any other details. 
Curiously enough, it is found in his edition (PCJ, 19) that Mülarája reigned 55 years | 
from V.S. 998. As no variations are given, it is to be assumed that the editor came | 
across this statement in all ihe ‘mannscripts he consulted, excepting the two which 


he specifically mentions. I, however. am unable to reconcile tbis statement (of PCJ, 
19) with that given in the preceeding page (PCJ, 16), and have taken as authoritative 
tho first statement. ; 
(15) PCT (p. 29) gives V.S. 1050 and 1055“ as the years which marked the 
accession and the end of the reign of Chámundarája, and then states that he reigned 
for 13 years and was succeeded by Vallabha in V.S. 1065. Here Tawney was follow- 
ing Ramachandra Dimanatha's printed text. In POJ we find that excepting three 
manuscripts consulted by Ramachandra Dinanatha, and one Poona MS., all the 
other MSS. state that Chamundarája ascended the throne in V.S. 1053, and reigned 
for 13 years. But the details of the date of Chamundaraja’s accession are found 
only in the MSS. of Ramachandra Dinanatha and the Poona MS., which I believe 
were the earlier ones, or at least faithful copies from the earlier MSS., whereas the l 
others, which omit ¿he details were modified versions of the original of PC, when 
« the copyisis found out the errors of Merutunga. 

(16) To be absolately correct, GS assigns him a reign of 5 months and 29 days. 

(17) Peterson MSS., 1884, p. 65; Bhandarkar MSS., 1882-85, p. 45 Klatt's List, 
IA, XI, 248; /HQ, XI, 779-81. (18) 1A, VI, 193; JBBRAS, XX, 49. (19) i 
E Palanpur Inscription, EI, XXI, 171. i 
= (20) Nausan Grant, JBBRAS, XXVI, 252. The date of Karna’s accessison is | 
= given in PC (PCJ, 53-4, PCT, 78-9) as Monday, the Tih day of the b'ack fortnight | 
E of Chaitra, in the makshatra of Hasta, in the lagna of Pisces, in the year V.S. 1120. f 
fs According to K. N. Dikshit. this works out regularly only for Saturday, 12th March, 
1065 (Southern V.S. 1121). (EI, XXI, 171-2). See also Sewell (op. ' 
hardly any reason, therefore, to prefer PC, to Bhi, which gives V.S. 1130 as the | 
last year of Bhima’s and the first year of Karna’s reign. (21) EI. T, 316. 1 
3 (22) The earliest inscription of Siddharaja’s reign is the Ladol inscription dated H 
VS. 1156. (Journal of Oriental Institute (Baroda) II, 1955, 368. Atru Stone pillar 1 
sCripion dated Sam. 14 does not belong to Siddharaja. (Bhandarkar's List, mo. 
CM 78). = 
(23) Catalogue of MSS. Pattan Bhandars, p. 203, no. 334. cd 
(24) EI, XT, s The date V.S. 1202 om Dohad Inscription (IA, XX, 15 N 
uld be taken to refer to the reign of Kumirapala (Bühler, 14, XX, 161) The 
Tol inscription of Kumārapāla is also dated v.S. 1202. (Bh. Ims. od for 
(25) A" verse from Hemachandra’s Mahdviracharita was probably responsip 


° Mistakes of later writers. (See above Chapter on Kumarapala, 2 2 a 
iscoy. mE Si us : A V.S. E 
ids Very of the Dali inscription of Siddharaja dated ds that Jayasirhha 


Buly wrote ; “Th 1 A ipti XI, 32) recor 

= X : “The Bali stone inscription (ET, Al. š š a 

d E in Sam, 1200. It is obvious from this that Merutuiiga was ee m 
= 1199 as the date of the death of Jayasimha. This leave: no S. 


cit.) There is 


n 
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doubt that the latter portion of the Dohad inscription, containing the date Sam 1202, 
was issued during the reign of Jayasimha." Dr. Ganguly therefore concluded that 
Kumérapala must have ascended the throne in V.S. 1202, which is the earliest known 
recorded date of his reign. (Mangrol Ins.) Regarding the later part of the Dohad 
inspription, the grounds on which Bühler ascribed it to Kumarapšla's reign seems to 
be still valid. Only Bühler was misled by Merutunga and other Chroniclers to 
assume that Kumarapila ascended the throne in V.S. 1199, which the Dali inscription 
proves to be wrong. The testimony of Hemachandra is conclusive, until he can be 
proved to be wrong by some fresh epigraphical evidence. Hemachandra in Mahāvi- 
racharita, (XII, V. 45) definitely states that Kumirapala would bo crowned king 
aiter the expiry of 1669 years from Vikrama. Evidently like other Svelimbaras, he 
put the Nirrdna of Mahavira 470 years before the Vikrama year, so that 1669 years 
after Nirvana is equal to V.S. 1199. After V.S. 1199, can only mean in the present 
context, V.S. 1200. Merutunga, also quoted another prophecy to the same efiect : 

“When a thousand years are fulfilled, and a hundred 

and ninety-nine 
There shall be a king, Kumarapala by name, like thee, 
O Vikramaditya, 

(POT, 12, 118; PCJ, 8, 78) Apparently the real significance of the verse was lost 
on Merutunga, for he states that Kumarapàla was crowned in V.S. 1199, on the 
second day of the dark fortnight of Karttika, on a Sunday, in the nakshatra of Hasta. 
(PCT, 118, PCJ, 78). 

(26) EI, XI, 47. (27) Catalogue of MSS. in Pattan Bhandars, p. 105, no. 149. 
(28) Udayapur Stone Inscription, TA, XVIIT, 344. (29) Bhandarkar MSS., 
1882-83, 220. 

(30) This date was not examined by the editor of the Brahmanwada plates. 
(Imp. Ins. from the Baroda, States, I, 71). Sri P. C. Sen Gupta, who kindly exa- 
mined the date for me, tells me that tho weekday is wrong, for V.S. 1232, 11th 
Chaitra sudi was a Sunday. If it was a Monday, then the date ought to have been 
12th Chaitra. 

(51) Kiradu Stone Inscription, ET, XI, 72. “H. H. Dhruva, in his book ‘Barda 
delegates, ete (p. 126) refers to an inscription of 1234, now untraceable.” (D. D. 
Diskalkar, AIOC, IV, 158) I have not seen the book of Sri Dhruva. Unless this 
inscription, apparently of Bhima is discovered, the last date of Mūlarāja II should 


oro nc: 1255. Sri Diskalkar is of the opinion that Mülavaja IT reigned 


(32) Kadi Grant, 74, VI, 206-8. 
bad Pillar Inscription, El, V, 102. 


MSS., 1883, App. p. 40, mo. 62. 
no, 15. 


ç (88) PO, ITI, al. A MS. of Abhidhanachintdmani is said to have been copied 
in the reign of Arjunadeva in V.S, 1837. (Catalogue of MSS. Pattan Bhandars, 
TUM due au date pM be wrong—miy be a printing WG Si 
arangadeva is dat $ ipti Ç: 
Xr zu) 9) n ao oF a 1332. (Khokhra Stone Inscription, 
(41) Can it be a mistake or copyists error for 1353 ? 
porary of Karna, and it is most unlikely that he should Com 
(42) The unit figure of the given year in the N 
is missing, but the weekday given corresponds io 
Temple Inscription of Karna’s reign ( 
proposed date of the Mangrol inscripti 


(33) Kadi Grant, 7A, VI, 208. (34) Ahmeda- 
($5) Kadi Grant, 74, VI, 219. (36) Peterson 
(87) Catalogue of MSS. Pattan Bhandars, p. 14, 


Merutunga was a contem- 
mit such a palpable error. 
Tangrol inscription (PO, III, 73) 
V.S. 1353. As the Muralidhar 
Buddhiprakas, 1910) is dated V.S. 1354, the 
on is not at all improbable. 
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A ME a 248. (114) IA, XII, 193-4. (115) JBORS, V, 588. (116) EL, XV, 
. e meaning of rathama-kulika i ; :Q dbi il, uno b 
(117) EL, XX, 62. Trathama-kulikba is discussed in ibid, 


(118) Vanijah : “Deva! niyujyatam paitchakulam, yena tat samakshai 
griha-niyogina], Kuberasvami-sarvasyam upanayanti.” 
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pramanam. (Moharajaparájaya, TII, p. 57). ; 
š (19) PCT, 18. (120) Tbid, 26. (121) Ibid, 84. (122) lbid, 126, 129. (129) 
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... (155) Ghoshal op. cit., 260. (156) ibid, 256. | 
Also gives the donee the right to enjoy aputrika-dravya. 
= EH T.P. Taswell-Langmead : Znglish Constitutional History, 
— T, 211-287. 
(161) *Chaturjàtakapadanam. yah sammilitapottake’ . (v. 
ed in the Cintra-pregasti, which Buhler tentatively explained 
ee i. 44). The same word occurs in the LP(25) which its Jeanne 
ean Sovernment, money bag.’ 1 do not know if the editor derives t 
xe im Gujrati word but *Bhandàri-Narasimdhasya potake’. (LP, 25) 
š p d a$ "into the treasury of which Bhandari Nara al pA 
entally. it may be observed, that small coincidences like this ue = 
ac words common to both inscriptions and LP, help to establish e 
Mection of contemporary documents. The two documents m LP Om. 
"been used, are dated V.S. 1288. Erratum: For Chaturjataka read Chota’ 

162) Ghoshal, op. cit, 244. (163) ibid, 42. (169) ibid, 65. 


his 


157) EI, III, 963, This inscription 
(158) Ghoshal op. cit, 256. 
(9th Ed.) 322. (160) El, 


63) are the actual words 
as ‘treasury’ (E1, 
d editor translates 
his meaning from 
is 1 believe better 
was in charge’. 
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(165) Arthašastra, I, 13 ; II, 15. Manu, VII, 127, 128. In his commentary 
on Manu, VII, 128, Kullukabhaita includes the agriculturists also as liable to pay 
kara, which he explains as paddy, and ashtabhoga et cetera, 
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mentions the name of Bhima (IA, XI, 220) Two’ inscriptions, in one of which 
Dharavarsha is called ‘Maharajadhirdja-Mahdmandalesvara’ (IA, LIV(1924), 51) aud 

in the other simply as Mahamandolesvara (TA, LVI, 51), do not state the name of E 
his overlord but the:use of the title of Jfahümandaleévara, proves his feudatory | 
status. In ihe inscription in which Bhima II is mentioned, Dhärāvarsha is called a | 
Mandalika. (YA, XI, 220). 

(170) PO, I, 47. (171) DV, XVI, vv. 61-2. 


CHAPTER XIV 
Economic Life 


(1) Tazjryatu-l Amsar wa Tajriyatu-l Asur by ‘Abdullah Wassaf, E & D, III, 31. 
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(27) PCT, 70 ; DV, III, v. 9. 6 . (30) DN. 
a (28) DN, V, 16. (29) DN, IV, 45. (50) 
© (81) In his article on Sugar Industry in Ancient India, Sri Jogesh Chandra Roy 
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A. S. Altekar : A History of Important Towns in Gujrat, TA, LIV, (Supplement), p. 47. 
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between Sufala in the country of Zanj and China." Al-Beruni (Sachau), IT, 104. 
For Abul Fida, Ferrand, Textes Geographiques, 205, f.n. Marco Polo, 335. 


(47) Marco Polo, 382-5. (48) ibid, 334. (49) Periplus, 42. (50) Marco Polo, 334. H | 
(51) ibid, 335. (52) E & D, IIT, 33. (53) ibid, 33-4. E 
(54) Voyage du Marchand Arabe Sulayman en Inde et en Chine Redige en 851, i | 
Suivi de Remarque par Abu Zayd Hasan (vers 916). Tr. into French by G. M 
Ferrand, p. 138. Ü | 
(55) Jami'wl Hikayat by Muhammad ‘Awf’ ; E & D, 11, 200-1. Hi 
(56) Marco Polo, 332. Marco Polo calls them ‘the worst pirates in the world.’ | ! 
But in those days it was diflicult to distinguish between a pirate and d | l 
For | 


vessel just as was the case during the age of great discovery by the Europeans. 

example no one would call Vasco da Gama a pirate, yet tho following fact is recorded 

about him. “A rich Muslim pilgrim vessel on its way to India from the Red Sea 

was intercepted by da Gama's fleet, plundered and sunk ; there were many women || 

and children on board ; but to these no mercy was shown ; and we actually read Y 

that da Gama watched the horrors of the scene through a porthole.” (CHI, V, 6) 

Compared to this barbarity the conduct of the Gujarat pirates seems uo pe DSEEHCN 

humane, for even Marco Polo does not bring against them any more serious see 

than that of applying to their victims a powerful emetic prepared fern Ru 

of tamarind and sea water to evacuate the howe's of the merchants in order to í ind 

out whether the merchants had swallowed anything or not, l have eae 

wondered whether this was not an extraordinary practice of the customs; nee A 

those days, whom in his angor Polo has designated pirates. arom ae w ae 

later period we know that Indian customs methods were considere ee Y 

stringent and vexatious by foreigners. (he Rehla Ch Ibn pe o ms 

Husain (G.0.8, (XXII 1953) 12-13. (Embassy of Sir Thomas ie ee 24) 

Tavernier, T, 7. Indian Travels of T'hevenot. and Careri : Ed. by d E faa 

Tt only remains to add that Marco Polo had heard the story i the p 

some one, for he does not speak of having been molested Baas lier Rael 
(57) Journal Asiatique, 1918, 165. (58) nas He GE Süpplemenb VIT, 

Majumdar, Swrarnadvipa, Vol. TT, Pt, L Be (60) ve 239 (61) TA, XLI, 209. 

(1907), 47 ; XISV1I, (1937-58), 348 XVI (1954) Part TI, 299 5 t two plates, the first 
(62) The Kadi plate no. 8, TA VI, 207-8. Te consist S He Lae Srimad- 

bears the sign mannual, Maharaja &ri-Sumaladev ya(5cha), and E 


Bhimadevasya. eRe 
d$ Ferrand), 48. (64) Ferrand: e 
Mu mer BE ee nd Supplement, IL, (1904), 8. 
i XI 65. (68) Büngàlir Itihas (Bengali) 
V, 65. 


Geographiques, 108. (65) Periplus, 42. 
(67) Cunningham, ASR, IX, 21 ; Fleet, 1A, 
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272, cic. For Kürshapana, Bh. Ins.., 158. For Rupaka, 1A, XLI, 202-8, TA, XI, 337. 

(80) Visalapriya dramma, EI, XI, 58 ; Bhimapriya dramma, ibid, 59. See a'so 
Ladol Plates of Karna J. Or. Inst. (Baroda, 1953) 1T, 368. 

(81) B. J. Sandesara : Weights Measures and Coinage of Mediaeval Gujrat, 
Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, VII, 138. 

(82) Arthasastra, 11, 12. (83) EY, XXIIT, 140. (84) Prakrit Grammar by Hema- 
chandra, IV, 335. (85) LP, 20, 33, 34, 37. There are slight variations in the language 
of the formula, but the sense is practically the same. (85) LP, 20. (87) LP, 34, 33. 
(88) A. S. Altekar : Rashtrakitas and Their Times, 364-5. (89) IA, XI, 337. 
(90) Altekar op. cit. 867. (91) PCT, 104 ; PCJ, 69. (92) Rik. VIII, 47, 17. 

(93) MM. P. V. Kane : History of Dharmasdstras, 111, 416. 

(94) “A creditor should never lend money without having first secured a piedge 
of adequate value, or a deposit, or a trustworthy secnrity ; nor without a bond written 

j (by the debtor himself) or attested (by subscribing witnesses)” Brihaspati, Tr. by 
Jolly, (S.B.B. XXXIII), p. 520. 
(95) LP, 34-5. (96) Manu, VIII, 151 ; Gantama, XIT, 31, 36 ; Yäjñavalkya, YI, 


$9. (97) Kane op. cit., 425. (98) Narada, IV, 114 ; Yajnavalkya, 1T, 93 ; Vishnu- 
| dharmasütra, VI, 26. (99) Narada, IV, 114 (Tr. by Jolly, S.B.E., XXXIII, p. 69). 
f (100) Nrada, I, 115 ; Brihaspati, XY, 66 (S.B.Z., XXXIII, pp. 69, 332). (101) LP, 
1 36-7. (102) Katyayana, 516. (103) Katyayana, 522, quoted by Kane, op. cit, 431. 


(104) Manara-Dharma-Süstra (Ed. by V. N. Mandalik), IT, 958. (105) ibid, sce ae 
Kane op. cit., 429. (106) Prajapati quoted in Parasara’s commentary by Madhava, 
Tif, 242. (107) LP, 37. (108) Manu, VIII, 189. YajAavalhya, IT, 66. (Chowkhamba, 
ed.) p. 493. (109) LP, 38. (110) Mitakshara on Yajaavalkya, IT, 58. (111) LP, 19.21. 
(112) Narada, I, 102-105 ; Brihaspati, XT, 4-11. 

(113) Briliaspati, XI, 6. Vyasa quoted by Kane op. cit. from Smritichandrih@, 
II, 154. Narada (I, 129) says that "If a pledge for enjoyment has been given, (the 
creditor) must not take interest on the loan”. 

(114) Yajnavalkyo, II, 62 ; Narada, Y, 115. (115) Narada, 126-129 ; Y ajiiavalliyt 
IT, 59 ; Gautama, XII, 39 ; Brihaspati, XI, 21. (116) Narada, i, 1205 Yajñavalliya, 
II, 55. (117) 7A, XVIII, 80. š 

(118) Yajñavalkya, II, 58 sets out three provisions according to one of which, 
when a time is fixed for payment the thing pledged or mortgaged is lost to the debtor 
if the time fixed is allowed to pass without there being any repayment. Evidently the 
debtor retained his right o get back on payment the article mortgaged till the date hat 
expired. 

(119) Artha&astra, IJI, 12, (120) LP, 21. ily: 

(121) Arthasastra, IIT, IT. The interest on paddy lent is called by Kautily? 
'dhünya-vriddhi. According to Kautilya the maximum interest that could be charg? 
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on paddy lent was one and a half times, that is for Í p 
Od ori » that is for 1 md. of paddy, the debtor could 
Y” " f 
(122) Quoted by Kanè, op, cit., 441. (123) ibid. 431. (124) LP, 55 (125) LP 
, 99. ; 


55-6. 

i pce ce 11, 56 ; Narada I, 121 : “Twice as much as the surety | 

navassed by the creditor, has given (i editor : | 

UR s given (to the creditor), shall the debtor pay back to the i 
1 


(127) YajAavalkya, IT, 57. (128) Manu, VIII, 49 ; Briha DX i 

WAN an 4 4 A ; Brihaspati, X1, 54 ; Narada, 
T, 122, (129) ET, XI, 57. (130) E & D, T, 88. (131) PCT, 92; PCJ, 93, (132) POT 
82; PCJ, 56. (133) E & D, I, 88. (134) Marco Polo, 313, í | 


CHAPTER XV 
Religious Life 


(1) PCT, 25-6 ; PCJ, 17-8. (2) TA, VI, 191. (3) POT, 26 ; PCJ, 18. (4) PCT, 
29; PCJ, 20 : DV, VIT, v. 31; IA, IV, 111. (5) PCT, 29 ; PCJ, 20. (6) Veraval- 
Prasasti of Bhava Brihaspati, WZKM, III, Lf. (7) POT, 78; PCJ, 55. (8) POT, 


80 ; PCJ, 55. 
(9) Ras Mala, T, 79. It means that it was still in existence during the time of 


SERS UR om aem lese oes 


Forbes. 

(10) PCT, 80; PCJ, 55. (11) PRAS, WO, 1912, p. 16. (12) PCT, 90 ; PCJ, 61. 

(13) “The Rudramahilaya temple at Sidhpur is one of the architectural gems of 
tho state, Unfortunately a large portion of it including the great hall and the sanctum 
sanclotum is being used as a mosque." ARAB, 1934-35, p. 8. 

(14) Veraval-Pragasti, WZKM, III, 1. 

(15) DV, XX, vv. 91:94, and 99-101. Abhayatilaka Gaui says that the temple of 
Kumárapále$vara was at Anahilapura. (16) IA, VT, 204. 

(17) Bhima II issued two grants in favour of these temples. 
and 7, TA, VT, 201, 203). Tribhuvanapala granted a village to these temples. (Kadi 
grant no. 10, IA, VI, 208). The usurper Jayantasinha also granted a temple to these 


temples. (Kadi Grant no. 4, TA, VI, 196). 
(18) Kadi Grants nos., 8 and 9 ; IA, VI, 205-8. 
(20) WZKM, III, 1. Mathura Pillar Inscription of Chandr 


(21) PO, IT, 227. 

(22) Vedagarbharisi is me 
904). His son Some$vara is mentioned in Kadi 
(24) Nakulisa and Lakuliga ave interchangeable terms. 
Tor Bhava Brihaspati, WZKM, III, 1. 

(25) Karohana is modern Karvan on the Miy: 
The Sanskrit form of the name is Küyávarohana : 
Bhandarkar, AST, 1906-7, p. 183). 

(26) A summary of the Karvan 4 
article ‘Lakuliga’, ASI, 1906-7, 180-92. s: S 

(27) Sarascati-Purana, 16, 162. Quoted by Sri Santimoy Bannerji, THO, III, 491. 

(28) R. G. Bhandarkar : Vaishnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, E 
116, 120. 

(29) 'T. A. Gopinatha Rao gives a slightly 
Lakuliga sect. Rao : Elements of Hindu Iconography, 


Sect, ET, XXIII, 165 
| 481 


nagan 


(Kadi Grants no. 6 


(19) Cintra- Prasasti, BT, Y, 272. 
agupta TT, EI, XXI, 1. 


ntioned in Kadi Grants nos. 5, 6 and 7. (IA, VI, 199- 
yrant no. 7. (23) IA, XT, 220. 
(Bühler, ET, T, 274, f.n. 10). | 


agam-Dabhoi Railway. (ET, 1, 274). 
Karohana ; Karvan. (D. R. 


fahdtmya was given by D, R. Bhandarkar in his 


different account of the origin of the 
II, pt. i, 17-8. For Kalimukha ^ 
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(80) Sarvadaríanasangraha : Tr. by Cowell and Gough, 103-11. An excellent 
summary is given by Rao, op. cit., 21-3. 

(51) Wemachandra seems to have meant this sect whose manners he criticised in 
Prishashtisalakapurashacharita, (Eng. tr. IIT, 88). 

(32) IA, XI, 220. Dr. Sankelia is of the opinion that the Chapaliyas belonged to 
a different sect under N ütuna Matha. (H. D. Sankalia : Archacology of Gnjrat, 225). 
But I think that in view vf the building activities of KedararaSi and lis sister, Viisaua 
did not sigaify a proper name, bnt was intended as an adjective, memang 2 new 


monaste: y. 

(83) Utpala’s commentary on Brihat Samhita, LIX, v. 19. Quoted by Dr. J. N. 
Banerjea ; The Development of Hindu Iconography, 249-50, f.n. 

(34) Quoted by T. N. Gopinatha Rao, op. cit., LT, i, 29. 

(65) S. M. H. unar : Arah Geographers’ Knowledge of Southern India, 128. 

(36) DV, XV, v. 119. Sarasrati-Purüna, XVI, v. 162. “At present there stands 
the Darga of Syed Hossain.” S. Bannerji ; The Sahasralinga Lake, IHU, IIT, (1939), 
491. (37) WZKM, TITI 9, v. 29. (38) I^, XLI, (1912), 20. (39) IA, X, 158. 

(40) “Verse 44 informs us that $ridhava built in Somanáthapattana two temples 
of Rohinisvamin, sacred to Vishnu, in memory of his mother, and a temple of Siva 
called after his father Valla." Bühler and Oiha : Sridhara’s Devapattana-prasasti, ET, 
11, 459). To this Dr. Sankalia observes : “T do not see how the editors got two temples, 
J interpret the broken line no. 34 : Jfohinisvami-namna Keíavadayah as above”, ie., 
“a temple of Rohinisvami containing the images of Ke$ava and others". (Sankal 


op, cit., 228, fn. 6). It may be pointed out that several words between Jhohinisvani-- 


namni and Keávüdayah are missing. 
(41) Sankalia op. cit., 149, 229, 154-5. (42) DV, VIII, vv. 42-44. See also v. 50. 
(43) For Avatüras of Vishnu, Sankalia, op. cit., 148.54. “Vadnagar possess 
- several sculptures lying in the Sitalà Mata temple compound and the Ajapála or Ajaya- 
pala kunda. Of these specially noteworthy are those which represent the various 
avataras of Vishnu, including the Buddha.” (ARAB, 1935-36, p. 11). 

(44) DV, III, v. 7. Tt is needless to explain that Hemachandra could not have 
meant Jayadeva the author of the Gita-Govinda, for the work was most probably written 
after Hemachardra’s death. 

(45) DV, HI, v. 7, Abhayatilaka Gani has explained the nature of the sama and 
the vishama metres, but for our purpose such explanation is unnecessary. 

(46) Abhayatilaka Gani states : yato gopigitya gopimüm salydadirabshikanan 
strinam ganena hetuna hrida kritodbhrantaih Sinyachittaih. (DV, IIT, v, 7) Abhaya- 
tilaka Gani's explanation of gopi was not entirely unjustified. In a preceding verse 
(DV, HI, v. 5) Hemachandra states that the Gopikds used to guard the crops, and 
they beguiled their hours of vigilance by singing, and later milked the cows. Hema- 
chandra intended to convey that this song diverted the minds of the students. 
Evidently, Hemachandra was giving the derivations from the root gup. 

(en TSP, IIT, 88 (Eng. Tr.) (48) M. R. Majumdar: The Gujrati School of Paint- 
ing and Some Newly Discovered Vaishnara Miniatures, JISUA, X, 1-31. (49) Dr. & 
K. De: arly History Oj The Vaishnava Faith And Movement In Bengal, 10. 
VUES TH, 8l. (51) Architectural Antiquities of Western India, Ix, Architectural 
Antiquities of Northern Gujrat, 88-9. (52) Dr. J. N. Banerjea: Sūrya, JISOA, XVI, 
(1948), 79. (522) F. W. Hall: JASB, XXI, 112, f.n. (55) Ganesa Inscription v.s. 
1291, ABORI, IX, 179. (54) ARAB, 19356, p. 12. (55) Buddhiprakas, 1910. TT. 
(56) Sankalia, op. cit. 214. (57) PO., T, no. 4, p. 38; Rao op. cit., I. i, 269. (59) J 
N. Banerjea: Surya, op. cit., 87-8. (59) Burgess op. cit. 88-9. (60) DV, vit, v. 49: 
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61) PCJ, 20. (62) Sankalia op. cit. 146-7, ASWI, IN y fs 
I Ras Mala, If, 328. (64) Sankalia, op. cit., ET p s 58. 
69; Jagaducharita, 11, v. 1. (65) ARAB, 1938, p. 4. (67) POT 151, 157 Enn 
(68) Raja$ekhara : — Prabandhakoáa, ‘Hema Süri-prabandia, 47 3 
Kumarapalabhüpalacharitra, VII, vv. 609-10. The verse is ; ; 
santi Kantheávari-mukhyà devatas-tava gotrajal, 


Jayasiha Sari; 


tasdin pujükrite rajan saptamyddi-dina-lraye 
ajah $atüni saptüshta nara sairabhaka api 
sapt-ashtanava-sankhyaka vitiryante’nu vatsaram 
Jina-mandana merely paraphrases this verse in prose (Kumürapalaprabandha, 61.) 
- To those who are not conversant with the worship of Durga, the number of 
animals said to be slaughtered by the Chroniclers may appear to be grossly exaggerated. 
Honce it may be stated here that even a few years ago 3000 goats used to be sacrificed 
in one day in the Kali temple at Meher, a well kmown village in East Bengal. Svami 
Durgüchaitanya Bharati in his work Samadhen (Bengali) writing on the worship of 
Durga, both inside and outside Bengal, states that at Kathmandu a stream of blood 
of the sluaghtered animals flows on the Maha-Narami day, and he guesses that the 
total number of animals sacrificed at Kathmundu during the three days would be 
about one lakh, (Saniddhdn, 99). Hence I do not think that the Gujarat Chroniclers 
were in any way exaggerating the number of animals sacrificed to Kanthe$vari. 
(69) Al-Beruni (Tr. Sachau), 1, 120. (70) PCT, 19; PCJ, 13. PCT, 21; PCJ, 15. 


AU) DV, XX, v. 97. (72) DV, TIT, v. 6. A 


(78) Practically more than half of the third canto of Deydéraya is a description 
of the autumn when Malarija was making preparations for advancing against 
Gràharipu. As Hemachandra describes thé seasons including autumn in a later canto 
of Deyasraya, tho great interest both he and his commentator takes in describing the 
autumn, leaves one hardly in any doubt ¿hat it was the most important season of the 
year. Tho reason is not far to seek ; Abhayatilaka Gani says : Saradi hi harshakanam 
dhanyani nishpadyante, and adds that from this paddy tho farmers used to pay their 
revenue, (DV, Vol, T. p. 210). Hence both the cultivators and tho landlords were 
well off. To this annual economic prosperity was added the further attraction of the 
coming new year which begun in Karttika. 

(74) The verso quoted by Abhayatilaka G 
Ch. 92, (B.I. Ed. p. 481). AE 

(75) DV, III, v. 6 Probably the Navarátri and Durgá-pija, 
the Mother Goddess, they were not exactly the same püja, so th 
still observed in Gujarat, Durgi-pija is obsolete. 

On the celebration of Mahanavami al-Beruni writes : 
(Aévina), when the moon stands in the 19th station, begins the Ne exer n 
cane. It is a festival holy to the Mahánavami, the sister (sic) of 3 NM S called 
they offer ihe first fruits of sugar and all other things to her image wa ond 
Bhagavati," (Al-Beruni, ii, 179-80), The sucking of saga wan 
festival is interesting for Hemachandra mentions. a similar = Y S RON 
PeSindmamata (I, 32). But the importance of this P MS that sheeps 
does not sa} that any animai was sacrificed, though he SNA Š Ra (Durgi) and 
and buffaloes were sacrificed during the worship of eee ption of Hema- 
Chamunda, (Al-Beruni, Y, 120). This is in conformity with the C65 zm mention any 
Chandra and other chroniclers, and explains why Hemachandra Po m 
animal sacrifice during nardha, while the other chroniclers do so m O eed 
Worship or Kanthegvari, Moreover it is clear that navdha (DY, 7%: 


ani is from Markandeya-Purana v. iil, 


though both worship 
at while navardtrt 1s 


“On the 8th Asvayuja 
he sucking of the sugar- 
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lasted for nine days beginning from ihe Ist day of the bright half of A$vina, while 
Kanthesvari was worshipped from ihe 7th to the 9th day only. Navdha was, as 
Abhayatilaka Gani says, the navaratra festival, while the worship of Kanthesvari was 
the Durga-püja. 
(76) DV, III, v. 39. (77) DV, 10, v. 8. (78) TSP, (Eng. Tr.), I, 543. (79) DV, 
11, v. 106. (80) DN, HI, 45. Kamasitra, 1, iv, 45. (Chowkhamba Ed. p. 54), 
(81) PCT, 111; PCJ, 75. (82) Quoted by P. K. Gode: Some Notes On The History 
Oi Divali Festival, ABORI, XXVI, 237. Š 
(83) Santimoy Bannerjee : The Sahasralinga Lake, 1HC, if, 493. (84) Tema- 
chandra states that Mülaraja worshipped Mahalakshmi before he left for his campaign 
(DV, HI, v. 65) Hemachandra also devotes practically the whole of the 10ih canto 
of the Deydsraya to a description of Lakshmrs worship by Karna I to receive the 
blessings of a son. It is clear therefore that the worship of Lakshmi and Mahalakshmi 
was popular during Hemachandra’s time. (85) Al-Beruni, II, 182. 
(B6) éreyas-chirdyuh kuala statküryam. siddhimetu cha 
putrebhyas-cha snushünaim ch-ety-tichur-Balimahe striyah 
The details are given by Abhayatilaka Gani. (DV, IIT, v. 52) Vol. 1, p. 230-1. 
According to Forbes, during his time, that is during the last century, Dali's day 
was observed on the “fifteenth of the light half of the month of Sravan which was 
also called the Narali Purnima or Cocoanut day." (Ras Mala, II, 325) Dr. Sankalia 
does not state specifically about the Bali Püjà but states that divali was observed 
then as now on the last day of ASvina and the first day of Karttika. Dr. Sankalia 
then proceeds to observe that at present divali consists of (1) the worship of wealth, 
(2) the celebration of Vishnu’s victory over Naraka, a demon, (3) Lakshmi worship 
(4) the celebration of Vishnu’s victory over Bali, and (5) the expression of sisterly 
and brotherly affection. Dr. Sankalia observes, without giving any specific detail, that 
some of these features “seem to be of a later growth brought about by subsequent 
contact with Deccan.’ (Sankalia, op. cit., 241) To this it may be pointed out that 
worship of the goddess of wealth and of Lakshmi (they are almost certainly identical) 
was prevalent in Gujarat during the Chaulukya period, (See above r.n. 84) only we 
do not know definitely whether the worship of Lakshmi formed a part of the divali 
celebrations, though as we have said Siddharaja might have introduced it from Kolha- 
pur. But from the garbled version of al-Beruni it is apparent that the worship of 
Lakshmi was known in northern India during the 11th century A.D. Of the other 
parts of the festival celebrated in Gujarat, as stated by Dr. Sankalia, the celebration 
of Vishnu’s victory over Bali was celebrated in Gujarat as has been shown above. 
As for “the expression of sisterly and brotherly affection shown during divali in 
modern Gujrat,” it may be pointed out here that in the commentary on the verse of 
Dvydsraya where the the word Balimaha is used (DV, III, v. 32) Abhayatilaka Gani 
says: “bhaginy-adi-strih pranamanti' to indicate a part of the ritual which took place 
on the Balimaha day. This indicates separate ceremony liko the Bhdau-bija day which 
according to P. K. Gode (History of Divali, ABORI, XXVI, 238) is even to-day 
observed by the Gosavis on Karttika Suddha dvitiya, i.e. on the day following the 
Diyah, which as we have seen was the Day of Bali’s festival in Gujarat during our 
period. This Bhau-bija festival is concerned at present with sisters who feed their 
pane p that day, It is called yamadvitiya in Sanskrit, and Hemadri 
describes it in detail in the Vrata-khanda of ist; Chaturvarga-Chintamant 
where he quotes an extract from the Bhavishyottara-purana, (Chaturvarga-Chintamani , 
Vratakhanda, Vi, B. I. Ed. p. 384-6) a work from which Abhayatilaka Gani has 
quoted. It may therefore be reasonably expected that the Yamadvitiyd as described 
in the Bhavishyottara-purdna was observed in Gujarat. Hence the only difference 
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between the ancient and modern festival of diváli seems io lie in the celebration of 
Vishnu’s victory over Naraka, which is celebrated now, but there is no evidence 
to show that it was observed in ancient or mediaeval Gujrat. 

(87) Vindyaka-Skanda-guro punyah Phdlguna-Chaitrayok 

Brahmana-Kshatra-vit-Stidraih prekshyase grishina-dolayoh DV, V, v. 141. 

(88) Hemachandra in his Mesindmamdla mentions a festival called Phaygu which 
might have had some connection with Dola, but as Hemachandra has not given any 
such indication, Phaggu is described elsewhere. 

(89) Dhar-Prasasti of Arjunavarman, or PrijütamaRjari-ndlikà by Madana, EI, 
VIII, 96. (90) DV, XX, v. 5, (91) Al-Beruni, 11, 179-80; Kamasütra, I, iv, 43. 
Chowkhamba Ed. p. 54. (92) This festival continued at least till the time of Forbes. 
Ras Mala, II, 319. 

(93) Forbes described a festival held on the 15th day of Sravana which he called 
‘Bulev’ or ‘Bulee’s day, and described it as the anniversary of the fight between 
Vishnu and Vamana. (Tris Mala, IT, 525). 

(94) Al-Beruni, YT, 176, 179. (95) EI, I, 279. (96) Al-Berwni, IT, 184. (97) ibid, 
180. (98) DV, IIT, v. 17. (99) TSP (Eng. Tr.) J, 181. (100) DV, III, v. 45. 
(101) 4/-Beruni, Il, 177. (102) Pillar Edict No. 5. (103) DV, Vol. II, p. 307 Com- 
mentary on verse no. 69, Canto, XVI. (104) Karamdanda Inscription of Kumaragupta, 
EI, X, 70. (105) Dharatiya-Vidyà, (Mindi-Gujrati), I, 73. (106) Bhandarkar MSS. 
1882-85, p. 45; Peterson MSS. 1884, p. 65; Klatt’s List, LA, XI, 248; Dasaratha 
Sarma: The Kharatava-gachchha Paítavali compiled, by Jinapala, ZZQ, XI, 779. 

(107) sa sádhün-ayajat-tatt vam jandnas-tal-prajanatah 

apavadishta ch-aikdntai samayachchhata guddhatam 
DV, VII, v. 64. 

(108) EI, VI, 285. (109) EI, XXII, 64. ((110j Klatt's List, IA, XI, 248; 
Kielhorn, EI, IX, 149. (111) Peterson MSS., 1887, p. 274. Ibid, 1886-92, p. ex. 

(112) Prabhdvakacharita relies exclusively on the Mudrita-Kumudachandra for the 
description of this incident, and indeed summarises the drama faithfully, The verses 
beginning with the following words are common to both the works : 

Hamho ávetapatà kimesha MK, Act, I, p. 8; Peh, XXI, v. 92. ` 
Kah kanthiravakanthakesara MK, Act, I, p. 8; Pch, XXI, v. 94. 
Dantānām malamandali MK, Act, III, p. 27; Peh. XXI, v. 166. 
y MK, Act, TIT, p. 28: Pch. XXI, v. 168. 
MK, Act, V, p. 45; Pch, XXI, v. 207. 

also copied by Merutunga, PCJ, 68. 

The drama Mudrita-Kumudachandra is entirely concerned with the debate. The 
Prabhavakacharita describes the debate in Canto XNI, vv. E D 
describes this debate in the Prabandhachintdmant, (PCT, 97-103; PCJ, 66-8). d 

(113) Prabhavakacharita, XXI, v. 195. (114) The celebrated vores sno oe 
drama Mudrita-Kumudachandra its name and has been quoted in the Prabharakachan’s 


and Prabandhachintümani is as follows + 

ittham varnayato nabha-stava yaso jàtan i 
Sus; maśakatām-āyānti yatr-adrayal Ba 
rn-ornanabh-Gaya-chehhayam- 
Jias-tato mudritah 


° 


Vimriga vimrisambhobhih : 
Narinam vidagháti 


DELENGE 


1 smriter-gocharant tady-asmin- 
asrayate ; . 
khađypta-dyutim-ātanoti Savita Ji 
“bhramardyate narapate | rae 
MK, Act, V, p. 45. Peh, XXI, v. 2095 PCJ, 68, v. IK ° 
This verse has been translated by Tawney as follows : = sss 
The Sun sheds in it the lights of a firefly, the moon e š 
Of an old spider’s hole, and the mountains are in it 5 a x = er 
While describing the heaven in these words, thy glory cal 
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That buzzes in it like a humble bee, henceforth my words are sealed up. 

All the three authorities that have been quoted above refer to this untucky verse 
utiered by a too courtier like monk to propitiate the king as the beginning oí the 
monk’s downfall, 

Ii should be noted here that Tawney read the name of the Svetambara scholar as 
Syideva from Ramachandra Dinanatha's edition of the Prabandhachinldmani. But the 
majority of manuscripts consulted by Jinavijaya Muni has Devachandra, the drama 
Mudrita-Kwmudarhandra and the Prabhivakacharita has Devachandra. Hence the 
identification of the opponent of Kumudachandra leaves no doubt ; he was Devachandra 
the preceptor of Hemachandra. 

(115) Strange as it may seem, all the three authers state that the debate was 
decided by ihe ignorance of Kumudachandra of the use of a word which is expressed 
by two authors in the same verse : 

hotakotin hotikotih kotikoti riti rayah 

fahdan sádhwtays hanta sammatah Paninerabhi 
MB, Act V, p. 47; Pch, XXI, v. 234. Merutunga does not quote the verse but states 
that the defeat of Kuinudachandra was due to his ignorance of this usage sanctioned 
by Panini, (PCJ, 68; PCT, 102). (116) DV, XV, vv. 60-96. 

(117) The complete verse as given by three authors namely Merutunga, Jayasitñha 

Suri, and Jina-mandana consists of iwo more lines: 

yatra fatra samaye yatha tatha yo'si so'syabhidayà yaya taya 

vite-dosha-kalushah sa chedbhuvüneka eva bhagavan namostu te 
These two lines which come hefore those already quoted are found in Hemachandra’s 
Maharirasvamistotran (No. 2, Karyamala, Saptama Guchchha, p. 107, v. 91) and is 
also quoted in PrabAüceLacharita, XX1I, v. 247. For the complete verse see PCJ, p. 
85. vv. 187-88; KBCH, Canto V, vv. 51-52; Kumáarapalaprabandha, p. 45. Tawney 
iranslates the verse thus: (POT, 131) 

At whatever time, under whatever condition 

Whoever thou art, by whatever name known, 

lf thou art that one free from the stain of sin, 

"That only one,—honour to thee, O adorable being! 

Whether he be Brahma or Vishnu or Siva, honour to that being 

Tn whom passion, and the other feelings that produce the germination 

of the seed of birth, are extinguished ! 

(118) O ! thou, Arhan (Jineávara), thou art tho Téa (Mahegvara), thou art the 
Vishnu, thon art the Aja (the creator. Brahma). DV, J, v. 79. 

(19) Kumarapalaprabandha, 49, (120) Thucydides : The History Of The Pelopon- 
nesianWar, (Everyman's Ed.), 14-5, (121) Bh. Ins., 205. ‘The inscription is not dated. 
(122) ibid, 172; ET, XT, 44. (123) DV. XX. v, 27. (124) DV, XX, vv. 27-37. (125) 
Mahériracharita, vv. 65-74. (126) PCJ, 82, PCT, 125. Prabhavakacharita, XXII, vv. 
174-103. Kumarapalaprabandha, 45. Amiga was the ancestor of Somegvara, the author 
of the Kirtikaumudi (See Surathotsava, XV). : 

(127) Hoernle: The Pattavalis of Upakesa-gachehlia, 1A, XIX, 234. (128) EL XI, 
54. 1129) DV, XX, yv. 98-100. (130) Mehdviracharita, v. 91. (131) Mahaviracharila, 
v. 75. (152) Bühler: Life of Hemachandra, 45, 

(133) Prabhavakacharita, XXII, vv. 603-609 for 
temples for ihe sins of teeth; v, 688 for the temple of 
account of the temples of Satrnijaya. 7 

(134) PCT, 143; PCJ, 91. (155) KBCH, VII, vv. 587-603. Kumarapdluprabandha, 
69. Both the authors give the name of the offer 

(136) PCT, 185 : PCJ, 86. PCT, 143 


D 29 
Kumiravihara; v. 701 for ô 


Tihunapila; vv. 722-26 for an 


nding merchant as Mahefvara. 51) 
+ PCJ, 91. POT, 146: PCJ, 93. (9 
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Crap XV 
hos | ed D MEM . (438) PCT, 151; PCJ, 06. (129) Girnar Inscrip- 

SB NIE ee (140) EI, VIII, 200-229. The name of Suhadüdevi occurs in 
the last inscription (No XXXII, Dh V.S. 1287). (141) Cousens; Somanatha, 73. 
Sankalia, op. cit., 107, (142) C. D. Dalal : Vasantavilasa, Introduction, xvi. No basis 
for his calculation was given by the editor (Dalal) and [ have been unable to find any. 
(148) Narandrdyandnanda, XVI, 37. (144) VTP, vv. 45-69, Š 

(145) The reference to the building of pausadha-salds shows that the pausadha vow 
was observed. Hemachandra in the TSP (i, 208) states : “The posadharvata is the 
observance of the Chaturtha fast et cetera on the four moon days in the month." The 
translator H. M. Johnson points out that the four moon days are the 8th, the 14th, 
the full moon and the day before the new moon. (Hemachandra, Yoqasdstra, 3,85) 
It may be remembered that two inscriptions record the prohibition of the slaughter 
of animals on the llth, 14th, and 15th, day of each month, and the 8th, llth, and 
the 14th day of each month. (DA. Ins., 172, 205). These days might have been the 
ones on which ZosadAaerata was observed. 

(146) SKK, vv. 157-176 (147) Buhler: Arisiñhha, Stizungherichte, Bd. CXIX, 
(1889). (148) EC, VIT, Sh. 4, p. 6. See also Sh. 39 dated 1122 A.D. and Sh. 56 dated 
A.D. 1125. (149) A. S. Altekav:  /idsAlrekütas and Their Times, 316. (150) Prakvit 
Dvyāśraya p. 600 (2nd Ed.). (151) See above, Chapter X, reference no. 32. (152) SS, 
L v. 44. (153) Though we shall see later that Vastupála at least once worshipped 
Siva, Hence probably the epithet. (154) SS, VITI, v. 46. (155) Mahariracharita, 
v. 76. (156) Bühler : Life of Ifemachandra, 45. (157) ET, AXI, 51. (158) ET, MILI, 
200 (Ins. no. 2). (159) TA, XI, 337. (160) P. K. Gode, ABORI, XXVI, 226. (161) 
Margaret Stevenson : Jaina Festivals and Pasta, 875-79. (162) 1A, XLT, 20. (165) IA, 
XXXI, 491; SS, XI, v. 6. 

164) Dr. A. & Altekar, op cit., 291. Dr. Altekar is of the opinion that the 
word raigabhoga may refer Lo periodic celebrations of Pauranic dramas. 

165) DV, XVI, v. 50. (166) DV, XVII, v. 47. (167) DV, XV, v. 40, (168) TSP 
(Eng. Tr.) IT, 272 and f.n. (169) DV, XV, v. 70. (170) pravisya chait ya-garbhe'tha 
gomayāyita-kuùkume DV, XV, v. 75. (171) ET, VIII, 200 (Ins. no. 2). 

172) lt is generally supposed that the Muslims brought roses with them, hence 4 
the taboo on their use in worships. But I have recently read in a Bengali hook of 


travels that Kedaranatha is worshipped with roses which grow in that locality pro- 
then it may be that at Kedira, Siva was 


fusely as a wild flower. If this be correct, : I à y 
who in his wanderings had visited 


worshipped with roses, and that Tripurantaka, 


Kedara, learned the custom there. s em 
173) Cintra-praíasti, EI, 1, 285, vv, 59.57. ‘The verses 52 and 57 seem o be xL. 
slightly contradictory. (174) PCT, 90-1; PCJ, 61-2. (175) Sen 2 ee 
(Brahmalhanda), Bk. 11, (Dharmaranyakhanda Chs. XXXVI and ZANAT, TT 
P. Sastri: Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the ASB., VI, p. lvii, MSS. nos. -5125. 
177) Kumarapila-kshnapal- Tjayapalamah ideas UE. 
yah sabhábhüsanam. chitram Jainam matam arochayas : 
Dr n TA by Manikyachandra quoted in Peterson MSS., 1897, p. I s 
(178) ET, II, 421. (179) KK, IX. vv. 70-71. (180) Harshagani, b a 
VI, v. 536. (181) Jagaducharita, II, vv. 28-61. (182) Mila a Mi A 
Hikayat, H g D, YI, 163-64. (183) Jagaducharitu, NY, v. 64. Ae) a EE 
(185) Dr. M. A. Chagtai: The Harvest Muslim Tnscription In India From Ahmedabad, 


LHC, IIT, (1939) 647. (186) Al-Beruni, I, 22-25. 
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Social Life 


(1) Sprisht-aprishta-nishedhaya vidhay-dvadhi-vedikam 


pure'smin varitas-tena tal:ra-vikraya-viplavah. (Kirtikaumudi, IN, v. 17). 

(2) DN, II, v. 15: JI, v. 54. (8) A Record of Buldhistic Kingdoms by Va-Hien, 
Tr. by T. Legge, 45. (4) Narada, XIII, 36; Brihaspati, XXVI, v. T. (G. O. 8. 
LXXXV); Jolly. 

(5) Yajiacall-ya, (Vydvahara), v. 123 (Chowkhamba Ed. p. 587) Mitra Misra tho 
author of the Viramitrodaya flourished much later than our period. He is quoted here 
to show that probably Gujrat was following an interpretation of Yajnavalkya, which 
was later codified. 

(6) Manu, TX, v. 118. Yajnavalkya, VIII, 117 (p. 576). (7) ibid. (8) LP, 47-49. 
(9) LP, 56. (10) PCT, 155-6; PCJ, 98. Jaina Sahitya Samsodhaka, 111, 107. Des: 
Diskalkar: Some Unpublished Inscriptions of Vastupüla, ABORT, IN, 174 fn. 
(11) Jagaducharita III, vv. 19-27. (12) TSP, ILI, 87-8. (13) Narada, XII, 97 (S.B.B. 
XXXIII), Arthasastra, ITI, 3. (14) LP, 52. (15) Sir Gurudas Bannerjee : The Hindu 
Law of Marriage and Stridhans (Ath Ed.) 189-90; Kane, op. cit., IT, 620. (16) LP, 15. 
(17) PCT, 154; PCJ, 98. (18, PCT, 184; PCJ, 114. (19) Ferishta (Tr. Briggs), I, 
169-70. 

(20) This statement of Ferishta is unreservedly accepted by Sir W. Haig (CHI, 
Til, 38) Dr. Ishwari Prasad has apparently accepted this story as genuine, though he 
finds it “dificult to vouch for its accuracy.” (Ishwari Prasad: History of Mediaeval 
India, 114) But Dr. Habibulla points out that this story is first related by Ibn'ul Asir 
(XI, 77) who himself admits later (p. 79) that his account of India is based on 
hearsay and is unconfirmed. Hence Dr. Habibulla rejects this story as a ‘tainted 
account.’ (A. B. M. Habibulla: The Foundation of Muslim Kule in India, $T, f.n. 1) 
The version of Merutunga shows that the story of a queen who betrayed the king 
to the Muslims was already current in India by the end of the 13th century, whence 
it probably reached the ears of Ibn'ul Asir, from whom Ferishta copied it. 

(21) Rajatarangini, IV, vv. 1-40. It may be mentioned here that Durlabha’s 
mother, Anangalekha, daughter, wife and mother of kings, was caught almost in 
flagrante delectio by her husband who excused her much the same as Layanaprasada 
excused his spouse. (ibid, TIN, vv. 495-592). 

(22) ibid, IV, v. 40. (23) TSP, IIT, 869. (24) Devala, vv. 47-51 (Smriti- 
samuchchaya, p. 87). Rajasa suddhate nari vikalam. ya ma gachchhati, Purásara, VIL 
2. Yajnavalkya, Y, 12. Vasishtha, XXI, 12. (25) P. Wo Kano: History of Dharma 
fastres, T, 121. : 

(26) Al-Beruni’s information, before he came to India, was that a Hindu taken 
away es a slave by the Muslims, after his return is made to fast, then buried in 
stale dung and cow milk for a certain number of days, and on coming out of it is 
made to eat the same stufi. Al-Beruni specifically asked the Brahmins if this account 
was true, and they replied in the negative E that no expiation was possible 
for such an individual, Hence al-Deruni concluded, commu of the veracity of his 
Brahmins : "And how should that be possible? ‘Tf a Brahmin eats in the house 
of a sudra for sundry days, he is expelled from his caste and can never regain it. 
(Al-Beruni Tr. Sachau, II, 163). ; 

(27) Moharajapardjaya, p. 85. (28) Prakrit Dryagraya, VI, v. 88. (29) AL Beruni 
(Sachau), II, 157. (30) Arthasastra, Adhyalsh DUE 1) Kane : 

s Ç , Adhyakshaprachara, Ch. XXVII. (81) 
History of Dharmafastras, II, i, 180-187. (32) LP, 44-7, (33) Manu, VT, 149. 
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(34) Yajnavalkya, XIV, (Abhyupetyasusrushda), v. 1. (p. 660). (35) Brihaspati, VIT, 29 
(6.0.8. LXXXV, p. 73). Joly's Tr. IX, 21 (S.B.E. XXXIII, p. 312 ci. JBORS VI, 
and VII. (Report of a case regarding the ownership of a slave) (35a) LP, 53.4. ; 


(86) The phrase used is 'prishthau hastam davápya', which the editor of the LP 


has taken to mean, ‘making the king give him a warning.’ (LP, 124, glossary) As the 


king is nowhere mentioned in the document the editor's explanation does not seem at 
all likely. It may indicate something like branding. 

(87) Kane : History of Dharmasdstra, YT, 388, ITI, 615. 

(38) Peterson's M 1884, 26.8. The whole passage is quoted and translated by 
Peterson. (39) Jagaducharita, VI, vv, 71-90. 

(40) Quoted and Translated by A. Barreidale Keith : 
Literature, 235-6, 


(41) UP, 35, 36, 37. All these documents either record a mortgage or sale of a 
house for which a written document was necessary. 

(42) The actual word used is ‘varandikavritam’ (LP, 37), which has been trans- 
lated by the editor as ‘surrounded by a verandah’: (LP, glossary, p. 116). But 
according to Hemachandra ‘varando’ was a Desi word and meant a ‘prakara’, that is a 
compound wall. Similarly in a Jaina canonical work called Nayadhamma-Kahao, it is 
stated that a palace was provided with vidaikas which is explained in the commentary 
as kapotapüli ow a kind of hole beneath the varandiká ': varandikadhovarti stravisesah. 
Dr. Moti Ghandra has explained this as kind of hole beneath the verandah, (Moti 
Chandra : Architectural Data In Jaina Canonical Literature, JBBRAS, XXVI, (1951), 
pt. ii., 179). It is however clear that in this case too varandikü means a wall which 
as ie stated had holes in the lower part undoubtedly in order that men might spy out- 
side, There can be no conceivable reason for piercing holes through the lower parts of 
a verandah. 

(43) DN, IV, v. 44. (44) LP, 47. : 

(45) The exact words are : tpattasalü-rasavati-samanvitanm. (LP, 37). According 
to the glossary of LP (p. 116) pattasalà (cf. Gujarati padsál) means ‘the first room in 
the house’, Dr. Moti Chandra thinks that Pattasala means a dressing room. (JBBRAS, 
XXYI, 182) The word pattasala occurs in the Mandhata plate of Jayasimha (EI, ILI, 


47) where Kielhorn suggested that pattasala (patlasala-Brakmanebhyo) where the 
Bral-mins probably lived might have been analogous to Brahmapuri. However tlie 
meaning of paffaéülà becomes clear from the following statement in another Hen 
tion : “To provide for the eight kinds of ceremonies of the god Mallinatha ue 
patla-sdle(la) which they had made within the precinets of that sinine s 
(EC, V, i. Belur, 129, p. 86). From the above it will be clear that arenes na 
religious significance, and I think in the context of the document in the LP it mea 
a detached room in which the deity was kept. ; 
(45a) E & D, I, 87. (46.) EL bs Tr. by Bird, 103. on DN E N 
(48) DN, IV, v. 11. (49) DN, I, v. 129. (50) DN, IT, v. 8; A X e 
(51) DN, IV, v. 1. (62) DN, VII, v. 22. (63) DN, V, v. 48. (54) Anes 
ee i e d bhijñana-Sakuntalam 
wan s Mrd dec xe which he grumbles 


llistory of the Sanskrit 


begins with a long complaint from Vidüshak ) š calidása, meat 
about a daily diet of 'sulla-marnsa'. Evidently during the ane n nios 
roasted on a fork or spike was considered a rustic food ond oy T Beya YD to say. 
during the period under review the tastes had changed or no 


at 4 ioned. 
However in the DN no other meat preparation is mentio 


(66) É & D, T, 87. (87) POT, 200 : POT, OM Masah died in A.D. 1000 
(58) Ferrand : Textes Geographiques, T, 238. Ibn f 
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ha DN. 1H, v. 41, 45 ; VIII, v. 4; T, v. 46 ; 11, v. 25 IV, v. 4. V., v. 34; VI, 
vv. 35, 41, 50, 75 ; VII, v. 4. ; ot 

(60) A collection of Muslim Geographers’ accounts on the temperate habits of the 
Indians will be found in Š. M. H. Nainar : Arab Geographers’ Knowledge of Southern 
India, 101-2. š j ] MC xm 

(61) mandam gadyam slatham yamya niri madyan, na cha tvyà. DY, MT, v. 13. 
See also v. 14 (cf. Siddha-Hema, XV11, 30). For drinking of women in Gupta Age 
and in the time of Harsha, Saletore ; Life in the Gupta Age, 120 ff. 

(62) Nainar, op. cit., 102. (63) Harshacharita, (Yr. Cowell) p. 112-114. 

(64) Moti Chandra : Jaina Miniature Paintings From Western India, 120. <All 
the plates of painted manuscripts mentioned in the following discussions will be found 
in this book. 

(65) Allan ; Catalogue of Gupta Coins, 43. (66) SKK, v. 71. (67) PCT, 186 ; 
PCJ, 114. (68) Prabandhakoía (69) DN, J, v. 24. (70) Quoted by Moti Chandra 
op. cit. Memasollisa, MI, 101, (71) DN, IT, v. 93; II, v. 94. (72) DN, IT, 107 
(73) Sankalia : Archaeology oj Gujarat, 118. (74) PCT, 186 ; PCJ, 114. 

(75) DN, H, v. 18. Kanthakuiüchi meant both the scarf and the Adam's Apple. 
Hence it seems that the scarf derived its name from its function which was to hide the 
unseemly growth. 

(76) Dattharo hasta-íataka; DN, V, v. 34. ‘TSP, T, (Text) ii, v. 964. 

(77) DN, VI, v. 36. (78) DN, III, vv. 32, 39; VI, v. 76, 87; IV, v. 13. 
(79) DV, IX, v. 50. (80) LA, IV, 232, f.n. (81) Ferrand : Testes C'eographiques, T, 
179. (82) Indian Travels of Thevenot and Careri : Ed. by S. N. Sen, 205-6. (83) DN, 
IV, v. 42. Dongili also meant a betel-box. (84) Chaturvargachintamani, 11, pt. i, 242. 
(85) DN, II, v. 56; IV, vv. 12-3. (86) TSP, I, 229. The list of 14 ornaments is 
given by the translator. SR 

(87) dandayam girind kanah khandah $anlsulaya mithah 

gramya uvata-yánüna mushtibhih kalaha vyadhuh. DV, IIT, v. 10. 

The description of the game given here is practically a literal translation of Abhaya- 
tilaka Gani’s commentary with his sentences re-arranged, 

(88) tasyam cha krīdakaik $reni-duyam kritvà Sankulabhir-mithah 

pratikalan, vivakshita-sva-scima-pára-prápanarthan :kanduka ákanvate. 
' (commentary on DV, ITI, v. 10) vol. T, p. 215. 

(89) tatha $ankulaya valr-agraya kridana-yashtya (ibid). 

_ (20) DV, VIT, v. 10: (91) DV, Vol. I, p. 612 (Commentary on DV, VII, v. 44); 
Trishashtisalaka-purushacharita, TT, 68 


(92) Muhariracharita, v. 74. As usual this was also delivered in the form of 
a prophecy, 

(95) “Gambling and betting let the king exclude from his realm; these two 
vices cause the destruction of the kingdom of princes." Manu, IX, 220. 

(94) Narada, XVII, 1. (95) Brihaspati, XXVI, 1 (S.B.E. XXXIII). (98) 
TSP, HT, 279. (97) DN, VI, vv. 41-2. (98) Mahaviracharita, v. 73. (99) DN, I: 
v. 55; II, v. 30. The game described by Merutwiga in which princess Kamalata 
asked by her playmates io chose a bride-groom in a dark room, seems to have been 
a variation of the game of hide and seek. (POT, 27 ; PCJ, 19). See also PCT. 
159, PCJ, 89. (100) TSP, T, 150. (101) DN, I,-7. (102) DN, IV, v. 21. (103) TSP, 
I, 158. (104) ibid, III, 262. This is probably the i censet of the Sitabenga 
Cave Inscription, ASI, 1905-4, 125. (105) S. N. Das & S. K. De History of Sanskrit 
literature : 769. : 

(106) The Dütangada is a ‘chhaya-natya’ or shadow play. It may be mentioned here 
that shadow play made its appearance in Arabia in the 13th Century A.D., in 4 
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[CHAPTER XVI] 
highly developed form (P. K. Hitti: History of the Arabs, 690) It might 1 
e from the plays current in ihe Far East, but there is a possibility ibat 
thé Muslim merchants who thronged tl ç ujar: ried it a 
B ons [u 1e ports of Gujarat carried it back home from 
^ (107) Jalor Ins., EI, XI, 54; Amavada Ins. IA, XL! 
: j ; , 94; avada Ins. IA, XLI (19 
106: POJ, 70-1. (109) TSP, III, 239, UE E a: 
(110) P. T. Srinivasa Ayyangar : Pre-Aryan Tamil Culture, TT. quoted by V. 
Ramachandra Dikshitar,: Studies in Tamil Literature And History 266. 
(111) JAOS, LIX(1939), 122. (112) DN, II, vv. 48 and 90. 


CHAPTER XVII 
Art and Architecture. 


(1) Henry Cousens: Somanath, 8; NANG 29; N. K. Bose: A question about 
the Somanatha. temple, Vigil, April 30, 1955, 8. 

(2) J. Burgess: Muhammedan Architecture of Broach, Cambay, Dholka, 
Champancr and Mahmudabad in Gujarat (1896), (AST. ; N.I.S. XXIII), 21, 26, 
31, 32 Pls. II, XIX, XXII, XXVIII, XXXV. AANG, 29-30. 

(8) AANG, 37, 52. (3a) lbid, 91. (4) Ibid, 96-99, Le Bon wrote in 1884. 
(4a) lbid, 29. š 5 

(5) Nagarasya smpito desah Himavad-Vindhyam-adhyagal 

Tédnagurudevapaddhati, Silparatna 
For similar statements, seo Kasyapasilpa and Kaámikagama. 
-(6) Nagar, Madhyadese tu Tati Late prakirtità ` 
VApardjitaprichchha ; quoted from a MS, by S. K. Saraswat, 
Origin of Mediaeval Temples, Indian Culture, VITU, 188. 
(7) Nagaran-ddhikrity-cha prameyam varttanodità 
yo visesho'tra Latánan prasamkshepena bhanyate > 
Nagarais-tu sama Lala kintu te karmabhedakàl, 
chaturasrau tu tesham hi masüraka-kapotakau. 
Hayasirsha-paicharatra, Ch. XIX, quoted by T. Bhattacharya, 
Vastuvidyd, 326. 

(8) AANG, 27. (9) I am grateful t 
to me this feature of the Chaulukya temple a | 
the principles of rotating squares see Fergusson: A History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture, II, 481, 437, 439, 444 ; Percy Brown : Indian Architecture Buddhist 
and Hindu, Pl. XCIII ; Sankalia: Archaeology of Gujarat, 113. 5 = 

“(10) AANG, 25. (11) WZKM, III, 1. (12) POT, 126 ; PCJ, 82. m d 
II (2nd Ed.), 476 ; (1st Ed.) 472. (14) E. ©. Sachau : Al-Beruni's India, E 1 ; 
(15) Bh. Ins. 208. (16) Cousens, Somanath, 15. - (17) ` Sankalia : Archaeology 0! 


Gujarat, 102, (18) ET, T, 271, vv. 40-46. i 
on the excavation 


o. Sri S. K. Saraswati for pointing out 
ychiteeture. Tor plans illustrating 


x Somanath, September- 


(19) B. K. Thapar’s Roport oe H 

October, 1920 ; published in E. M. Munshi: Somanath, The Shrine ternal (1951, 

S ir, Ed. .81. à ~ z 

0) MC n (21) V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar : The Matsya-purdna A 
y. (University adras, 1935), 109 ° NN < 

study (University of Madras, ) Ue VoM Wb. qn AANG, 7L8 ; 


(22) AANG, 71. For descriptio 
Percy Brown: Indian Architecture, 


145-7, Percy Brown has given a drawing of 
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[Charre XVII] E E 
“conjectural restoration of the Sun Temple,” ibid plate XCIB ; H. D. Sankalia: 
op. cit., 94-01. Š 3 

(23) AB, 10. (24) P. Brown op. cit., 145-7. (25) Devibhagavata (IX, 21, 
16-18). (26) PCT, 90; PCJ, 61. (27) PRAS, WC, 1912. 

(28) AANG, 60; Tod : Travels in Western India, 142. These inscriptions are 
not mentioned in the reports of the Archacological department of Baroda. 
saw them in 1869. Presumbly the inscriptions are lost. 

(29) Dr. Hirananda Shastri states that the "great hall and the sanctum 
sanctotum is being used as a mosque," and one of the small shrines which still 
exists is being used as a store. (ARAB, 1934-35, 8). Sri A. S. Gadre states that 
three of the smaller shrines “have been converted by Muslims into the Jumma 
Masjid.” AB, 14. 

(30) AANG, 108-109 Pl. XCIV-V ; 110, Pl. XCVI-IX 109, XCVI, fig. I; 
108, Pl XCIII ; HT, CILIII ; Pl. XCVI, fig. 4; 88, Pl. LXVIII ; Cousens: 
Somanatha 69, LXXXVII ; 63, LXXXIII. ARAB, 1936-37, 5. 

(51) ASWI, VIII, 91; AANG ; 105, Pls. XI, LXNXVIL-XCII ; Plan 
LXXXVHI; Cousens, Somanath, 62, Pl LXXI ; ARAB, 1934-35, para 10 ; 
1958 ; para 20; AANG, 110. ibid, III ; Cousens : Somanatha, 63, LXXII. There 
are two temples at Chaubari ; ARAB, 1936-37; 5. (32) AANG: 105. 

(53) Sankalia, op. cit., 74; Sunak grant of Karna, EI, I 317. The facsimilie 
of ihe inscription is given, and ihe reading is beyond all doubt. 

(54) ARAB, 1954-35, 20. (55) Markandeya-purüna (B.I. Ed.) Ch. CIX, v. 71. 
{56} Cousens: Somanath, 29-30, (37) Sankalia, op. cit, 83. 

(88) Even after the oxhaustive surveys made by Burgess and Cousens, many 
interesting type of temples were discovered by Shastri and Gadre. 

(59) ARAB, 1936-37, 3; 1938, 2, Pls. 1 & 2. (40) ARAB, 1938, 4, Pl. IX ; 
AB, 15, Pl. VI. (41) AB 1516; Pl XXII. 

(42) AKK, 166; T. N. Ramachandran: Jaina Monument, 14 ; (This book was 
privately circulated.) Sankalia, op. cit, 110. (43) Forbes: Xas Mala. 

(44) Consens : Somanath, 74. For views of the temples of Girnar Abu, and 
Satrunjaya, see also Percy Brown, op. cit. Pls, CIII, CIV & CV, and Fischer: 

Die kunst Indians, Chinas Japans, 247, “‘Templeburg Satrunjaya “which shows 
the fortified nature of the place ; wood cut in Fergusson, History of Indian and. 
Eastern Architecture, vol. TI, 25. 3 

(45) AANG, 115. (46) EI, IX, 151. (47) For the plan of Vimala’s temple, 
see Fergusson : History of Indian Architecture, VI, fig. 283 ; Sankalia op. cit, fig. 18 ; 

(48) Fergusson, op, cit. 36. (49) Cousens: Architectural Antiquities of 
Western India, 41. (50) H. Zimmer: The Art of Indian Asia: I, 268. (1955, 
Bollingen Series, XXXIX). (51) ARAB, 1936-37, 6, pl. VI; 1935-36, 5: 
AANG, 84-5. 

. (92) Describing Vadnagar, Burgess wrote: 
to the west of the town, picturesquely placed b 


VV. 


Burgess 


“The chief temple is to be found 
elow the walls............ " AANG, 84. 


Ty seems that he is referring to a city wall for which thoro is epigraphie evidence 
as noted below. In the ARAB (1935.26, 10, para 22) it is stated: “The fort wall 
of Vadnagar. 


kaa probably belongs to the time of Kumarapala.'* 

(55) AB, 13. (54) RD, 27, 36. For Vaidyanatha temple, ARAB,‘ 1936-37, 2, 
PL IL (55) purdvüre gopuram rathya pratoli vi&ikhà sama. (56) P. K. Acharya 5 
Manasüra, An Encyclopaedia of Hindu Architecture, 159. 


(57) See above, 65. (58) AANG, 112. (69) ARAB, 1936-37, 2, Pl. III ; 1938 
3, 1939, 30. (60) ASWI, VIII, ii, 91, 
(61) ARAB, 1938, 16 ; for further details of excavation see ARAB, 1939, 6-7. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


tujarat Chronicles 


(1) S. N. Das Gupta & 8. K. De: History of Sanaa menti I, 472. 

(2) Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, esa TONES wh 

(5) The statement requires some modification, phe pte i MEME 
the SH are of benedietory nature, and then begins d SIM TRES 
most adroitly illustrated the first three aphorisms 1 ue ham and the Laghurritti 
only one example. The first aphorism of the SH B: ALIAN D SY n 
comments as follows : Arham-ity-etad-aksh arai BA ns: : 


i i T. i. 1). And the 
vāchakam. Mangal-àrtha śäāstrasyādau pranidadhmahe. (SB, L i 1) 
first verse of the DV is: 
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[Cmar XVII] : : 

Arham-ity-aksharain Brahma vachakain Parameshthinah 

Siddha-chakrasya sad-bijam sareatah pranidadhmahe. (DV, I, 1). 
It may be noted here that Siddha-chakra here contains a veiled reference io 
Siddharaja, and shows incidentally that Hemachandra began to write the book 
during his reign. 

(4) For a translation and the importance of this verse see above chapter on 
Kumārapāla r.n. 71. 

(B) Not only Merutuüga, but I doubt whether any Gujarat Chronicler had 
read DV. For, Hemachandra devotes four cantos (II-V) to the description of 
Mülarija and Grāharipu’s relations, Mularāja’s expedition against Grāharipu, the 
battle, Mularaja’s victory, imprisonment of Graharipu, his ultimate release, and 
Miularaja’s triumphal return. Anyone who reads the DV will have the impression 
that Milaraja’s struggle with Graharipu was the central fact of his reign. But no 
other Gujarat Chronicier mentions,ihe name of Graharipu ; they on the other hand 
mention Laksha, who according to Hemachandra, was an ally of Griharipu. 

6. Dasharatha Sarma: Gleanings from the 
XXVI, 228. 

(7) The Surafhotsava was noticed by R. G. Bhandarkar in his ‘Report on thr 
Search jor Sanskrit Manuscripts, 1883-84, pp. 18-22, and the text of the first and 
the last cantos were pub'ished in the same book pp. 334-342, The Surathotsava was 
published in the Kavyamala Series (No. 73) in 1902, 

(B) Amarachandra was a prolific writer. Besides the "works menlioned above, 
hé also wrote the Jimendracharita (otherwise called tho Padmdnandakdvya) the 
Balabharata and a grammar (7) called ihe Syadi$abdasamuchchaya. ^ Rüjasekhara 
attributes to him two works called the Sukidrali and the Külakalàpa. In ihe «ritti 
io the Karyakalpalaté three other works by Amarachandra are cited, namely, the 
Chhando-ratnàcali, a work on prosody, the Kéavyakalpalatd-parimala, probably an 
epitome or continuation of the same work, and an independent work on poetics called 


Alankaüraprabodha. (For details see S. K. De, Studies in the Sanskrit Poetics, Y, 
210-11, IT, 363-66). 


Kharataragachehhapattàvali, IHQ, 


APPENDIX 


Identification of Barbaraka 


= That Jayasimha really defeated someone called Barbaraka is sufli- 
ciently proved by his assumption of the biruda ‘Barbarakajishnw, but 
Barbaraka cannot be' identified with any certainty. We shall attempt 
to indicate a possible identification, for which we cannot do better 
than to quote the following notes of Indraji in this connection (BG, L, 
pt. i, p. 174-5, £n. 1): : 

"Regardingn Barbaraka, Doctor Bühler remarks in Ind. Ant. VI. 
167: “The Varvarakas are one of the non-Aryan tribes which are settled 
in great numbers in North Gujarat, Koli, Bhil or Mer. Siddharaja’s 
contests with the Barbarakas seem to refer to what Tod (Western India, 
173, 195) describes as the inroad of mountaineers and foresters on the 
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plains of Gujarat during the eleventh and the twelfth centuries. To 
attempt to identify Bhut Barbar or Varvar is hazardous. The name 
Barbar is of great aga and spread from India to Morocco. Wilson ` 
(Works, VII, 176) says: ‘The analogy between Barbaras and barbarians 
is not in sound only- In all Sanskrit authorities Barbaras are classed 
with borderers and foreigners and nations not Hindu. According to 
Sir Henry Rawlinson (Ferriers Caravan Journeys, 223 note) tribes of 
Berbers are found all over the east. ‘Of the age of the words Cannon 
Rawlinson (Herodotus, IV, 252) writes: Barbar seems to be the local 
name for the carly race of Accad. In India Ptolemy (A.D. 150, 
McCrindle's edn. 146) has a town Barbarei on the Indus and the 
Periplus (A.D. 247, McCrindle's Edn. 108) has a trade centre Barbarikon 
on the middle mouth of the Indus. Among Indian writings, in the 
Ramayana (Hall in Wilson's works VII, 176 note*) the Barbaras appear 
between the Tukharas and the Kambojas in the north: in the Maha- 
bharata (Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, I 481-2) in one list Var-varas are entered 
between Savaras and Sakas and in another list (Wilson's Works VII, 176) 
Barbaras come between Kiratas and Siddhas. Finally (As. Res. XV. 47 
footnote) Barbara is the northmost of the seven Konkanas. The names 
Barbarei in Ptolemy and Barbarikon in the Periplus look like some 
local place-name, perhaps Bambhara, altered to a Greek form. ‘The 
Hindu tribe names, from the sameness in sound as well as their position 
on the north-west border of India, suggest the Mongol tribe Juan-Juan 
or VarVar, known to the Western nations as Avars, who drove the 
little Yuechi out of Balkh in the second half of the fourth century, and 
for about a hundred years, ruled to the north and perhaps also to the 
south of the Hindu Kush. (Specht in Journal Asiatique, 1883 11, 390-410 ; 3 
Howarth in Jour. R.A.S. XXI, 721-810) It seems probable that some of 
these Var-Vars passed south either before or along with the White aad 
(A.D. 450-550). Var, under its Mongol plural form, Avarti Coan 
Ditto 722) closely resembles Avartiya one of the two main ir E 
the Kathis of Kacch (Mr. Erskine's List in J. Bom. Geo. Soc. = oe 
for Aug. 1888). That among the forty-seven dems ince E a 
Avartiyas four (Nos. 30, 35, 42 and 43) are Rarhartyas; sugges Anse 
Kathis received additions from Var-Vars at different times anc P aS; 
Dr. Bühler (Ind. Ant. VI. 186) thinks that the Babaro a s. 
Var-Var who gave trouble to Siddharaja represent some car y M. 
Aryan tribe. The fact that they are called Rakshasas an Aan 
} ; ‘os at Sidhpur north of Anahilavada 
and that they stopped the ceremonies at p | dB A 
seems rather to point to a foreign invasion WE 4 MER T GNE 
local uprising of hill tribes. | Though iot (Forbe's 
during the reign of Siddharaja 1 T ‘Bhatti prince who married 
Ras Mala, Y, 175) tells how Lanjo BI a ther-in-law as the bulwark 
Siddharaja’s daughter, was hailed by his mo š 
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of Anahilavada against the power of the king who grows too strong. | 
This king may be Bahalim, the Indian viceroy of the Ghaznivid Bahram 
Shah (A.D. 1116-1157). Bahalim (Elliot, II. 279;, Brigg's Ferishia, I, 151) 
collected an army of Arabs, Persians, Afghans and Khiljis repaired the 
fort of Nagor in the province of Sewalik, and committed great devasta- 
tions in the territories of the independent Indian rulers. He threw off 
allegiance to Ghazni and advancing to meet Bahram Shah near Multan 
was defeated and slained. Except that they were northerners and that 
Bahalim’s is the only known invasion from the north during Siddha- 
raja's reign nothing has been found connecting Barbar and Bahalim. || 
TOR Some of the new comers as noted above seem to have merged 
into the Kathis. Others founded or joined the Babarias who give their 
name to Babarivada, a small division in the south of Kathiavada. 
Though the tribe is now small, the 72 divisions of the Babarias show 
that they were once important. One of their leading divisions preserves 
the early form Var (Kathiwar Gazetteer, 132-133) and supports their 
separate northern origin which is forgotten in the local storics that they 
are descended from the Jedvas and Ahirs and have a Brahman element 
in their ancestry. (Tod' Western India, 413; Kathiawar Gazelteer, 
132-133) Of the Var-Vars in their old seats a somewhat doubtful trace 
remains in the Barbaris, a ribe of Hazarats near Herat (Bellew in Imp. 
As. Quar. Review, Oct. 1891, 328) and in the Punjab (Ibbetson’s Census, 
538) Bhabras, a class of Punjab Jains.” 
_ Besides the sources mentioned by Indraji, it may be noted that 
_ Barbaras are mentioned in the Matsyapurüna (Chap. CXXI, vv. 45-51) 
` along with Tusharas, Pahlavas, Sakas and other tribes whose countries 
were watered by the river Chakshu. The Markandeyapurana (Chap. 
LVIL v. 38) places the Barbaras in the north-west along with the 
Kambojas, Daradas, and the Harshavardhanas. The Zrthaíüstra (Ed. 
by T. Ganapati Shastri, I, 187; Tr. by Shama Shastri, 90) mentions a 
jewel called Alakandakam, which is explained in the commentary as 
being so named because it came from the city of Alakanda situated on 
the sea coast of the Barbara country. Alakanda has been identified 
with Alexander’s Haven, the name being derived from Alexander. 
(Cunningham: Ancient Geography of India, edited by S. N. Majumdar, 
694) Barbara is also mentioned in the Ayurvedic work called Ràjani- 
ghantu, and Barbarika in another Ayrvedic work called Dhanvaniari-_ 
yanighanlu, in both the cases in connection with sandal wood, Barbara- 
chandana and Barbarika-chandana (Cunningham, op. Cit., 694-5). 
It is therefore clear, that the Barbaras as a tribe had a long history ; 
inside India and it is most likely that at some time in their history | 
they went and settled somewhere in Kathiwad or Kach where they were | 


defeated by Jayasimha. We know that both these countries were 
included within his kingdom. Ç 
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The Bsventh Patala of Book IIL of the Saklishgama-Tantra, known 
as the Shalpanichasad-desa-vibhaga gives a description of 56 countries < 
of India. Dr. B. Bhattacharya, who edited, Book I (Kali-Khanda) of the 
Saktisahgama-Tantra assigned the work to the period between 1155-1607 
AD. but Dr. D. C. Sarkar who has edited the Shat-Panchasad-desa- 
vibhaga an account of the 56 countries in and on the borders of India 
(IC, VIII, 32-64) has assigned the whole work to the late l7th or the 
early 18th century A.D. 

The Shalfafichüsad-desa-vibhaga mentions the Barbara country as 
follows: 

Lata-desah samükhyáto Barbaram srinu Parvati (55) 

Mayapuram samarabhya Saptasringat tath-ottare 

Barbarakhyo mahadešo Saindhavam rinu sadaram (56) 
Thus the great country called Barbara extended from Mayapura and lay 
to the north of Saptasringa. There is a Mayapuram in the Tanjore Dt. 
on the S. I. Ry and another at Hardwar. But Sapta$ringa is a famous 
place to the north of Nasik. The image of the 18 armed goddess there 
is 12 ft. high (IC, VII, 450). But one MS. out of the three consulted 
by Dr. Sarkar, has a supplement, where the five fold division of India is 
explained. The area of the second division, namely, Yamaprastha istas 
follows: Someśvara in the West, Sapta$ringa in the east, Mayapura in 
the north, and Vyankateśa in the south. Someśvara and Vyankatesa are 
evidently the gods at the celebrated temples of Somanath and Tirupati 
in the Chittor district of Madras respectively, and Sapataéringa lay north 
of Nasik ; Mayapura is difficult to identify. The whole territory bounded 
by these places could not have belonged to the Barbaras, though they 
may have lived scattered in this area. š: - ae 

The presumption that the Barbaras also lived outside ae Is 
strengthened by an inscription in which Vikramaditya v ps Eo 
Chalukya king also claims to have conquered the Barbar RE 
2), who, for obvious reasons could not have beor AG m SOLUM PE 
It is possible, therefore, that either they lived near the : asi 5 T 
that both Vikramaditya VI and Siddharaja i EC different 
periods, or that Siddharaja and Vikramaditya a 


groups of Barbaras, 
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Inscriptions. 


Miilaraja I 

l. Baroda Grant: Dated V.S. 1030: Noticed by Dhruva, WZKM, 
V, 300. 

9. Varunasarmaka Grant of Yuvaraja Chamundaraja: Dated 
Gupta era 1033: Edited by Muni Jina Vijaya, Bharatrya-Vidya (Hindi 
Gujrati), I, 73. MM. Mirashi who has practically re-edited this plate 
has convincingly shown that she date must be taken as a mistake for 
Vikrama era. JBharalyya-Vidya (English), VI, 90. 

9. Kadi Grant: Dated V.S. 1043 : Edited by Bühler, IA, VI, 191. 

4. Balera Grant: Dated V.S. 1051: Edited by Sten Konow, EI, 
X, 78. 


Bhima 1 


5. Radhanpur Grant: Dated V.S. 1086 : Edited by Bühler, IA, 
VI, 193. 

6. Mundaka Grant: Dated V.S. 1086: This plate was trans- 
cribed and translated by Bhau Daji and Indraji. Garson de Cunha 
quoted it in the ‘Origin of Bombay’ (p. 49) which appeared as an extra 
pee of the JBBRAS in 1900. The text is also given in HIG, II, 
i, 17. 

7. Bombay Royal Asiatic Society Grant: Edited by Fleet, IA, 
XVIII, 108. The plate is dated Samvat 93 which Fleet took to refer to 
the Simiha era and assigned this grant to Bhima IL. But Hultzsch, 
while editing the Sunak grant of Karna I (EL, I, 317) pointed out that 
as both the grants were written by Vate$vara, the son of Kayastha 
Kanchana and as dülaka of both the grants was Mahasandhivigrahika 
Chandasarman, the plate should be assigned to Bhima I, and the date 
to be taken as a case of missing hundreds, as indeed Bühler had already 
done. (IA, VI, 185, f.n). i 

8. Abu Stone Inscription: Dated V.S. 1119: 
horn, EI, IX, 148. 


9. Palanpur Grant: Dated V.S. 1120: Edited by Dikshit, EL 
XXI, 171. 


Noticed by Kiel- 


Karna 1 


10. Navasari Plates: Two pairs of plates A and B. A is dated 
Saka year 996; B is dated V.S., 1131. Both the plates were edited by 
G. V. Acharya, JBBRAS, XXVI, 250. 
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14. Ladol Copper Plates: Dated V.S. 1156: 
Shastri: Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, II, 369. 
316. 
Jeyasinha Siddharaja 


19. Neminatha Temple Inscription of Sajjana: Date not known: 
Noticed by Indraji, BG, I, i, 177. 


14. Ladol Copper Plates: Dated V.S. 1156 : Edited by H. G. 


Shastri: Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, Il, 369. 


15. Bhinmal Inscription: Dated V.S. 1186: Noticed by 


Bhandarkar, PRAS, WC., 1908, p. 38. 

16. Gala Inscription : Dated V.S. 1193: Edited by Acharya, 
JBBRAS, XXV, 324. 

17. Ujjain Fragmentary Stone Inscription: Dated V.S. 1195: 
Edited by Bhandarkar, IA, XLII, 958. 

18. Bhadresvar Inscription: V.S. 1195 : Arch. Rep. West. India, 
No. 2, App., p. xiii, no. 56. 

19. Dohad Inscription: Dated V.S. 1196: Edited by Dhruva, IA, 
X, 158. 

20. Kiradu Siva Temple Inscription: Dated V.S. 1198: Un- 
published, noticed by Bhandarkar in his List of North Indian Inscrip- 
tions, no. 250. 

2]. Bali Inscription : Dated V.S. 1200: Edited by Bhandarkar, 
EL, XI, 38. 

22. Talwara Image Inscription : Defaced : Noticed in the Report 
of the Rajputana Museum, Ajmere, 1914-15, p. 2. 

23. Udayapur Inscription : Defaced : Noticed by Kielhorn, IA; 
XVIII, 341. 

24. Sambhar Inscription: Date broken: Edited by B. N. Reu, 
IA, LVIII, 234. 2 

25. Fragment of Kirtistambha Inscription : Date broken : Trans- 
cript and translation by R. C. Modi, AIOC, VII, 649. ARAB, 1934-5, 
35. 

26, Girnar Inscription no. 17: Date lost : ARBP, 311. 

27. An Unpublished Inscripion d by Dr. D. C. Ganguly, 
Histor “amara Dynasty, 163, f.n. = 
ES E Pillar Gre O was assigned to De 
by Bhandarkar in PRAS, WC., 1905-06, pp. 56-7. In hi list of De 
North Inian Inscriptions, Bhandarkar has EROR. the p inscrip 
tion to Paramara Jayasirnhadeva. (Bhandarkar’s List, no. 554). 


Kumarapala 
28. Mangrol Stone Inscription : 
32: Bh. Ins., 158. 


Dated V.S. 1202; Simha Samvat, 
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99. Dohad Inscription : Dated V.S. 1202 : Edited by Dhruva, IA, 
X, 158. 

30, Mt. Abu Inscription of Yasodhavala: Dated V.S. 1202: 
Edited by Halder, IA, LVI, 10. 

3]. Chitorgadh Inscription : Dated V.S. 1207 : Edited by Kiel- 
horn, EL II, 42). 

39. Vadnagar-praíasii : Dated V.S. 1208: Edited by Ojha and 
Bühler, EI, I, 296. 

33. The Gala Inscription : Dated V.S. 120(?) : Edited by Diskal- 
kar, PO, I, no. 2, 40. 

34. Kiradu Inscription (i): Dated V.S. 1209: Bh. Ins., 172. 

35. Pali Inscription : Dated V.S. 1209: Edited by Diskalkar, PO, 
I, no. 2, 41. : 

36. Bhatunda Inscription: Dated V.S. 1210: Edited by Diskal- 
kar, PO, I. no. 2, 43. ae 

37. Nanana Copper Plate (i): Dated V.S. 1212: Edited by G. 5. 
Ojha, ABORI, XXIII, 314. 

38. Nadol Plate: Dated V.S. 1213: Edited by Bhandarkar, JA, 
XLI, 202. 

39. Bali Inscription: Dated V.S. 1216: Edited by Diskalkar, 
PO, I, no. 2, 44. 

40. Kiradu Inscription (ii): Dated V.S. 1218 : Edited by B. N. 
Reu, IA, LXI (1932), 135. Diskalkar, PO, I, no. 2, 51. 


4]. Nanana Copper Plate (i): Dated V.S. (12) 19: ASI, 1936-37, 


120. 
49. Udayapur Inscription: Dated V.S. 1220: Edited by Kiclhorn, 
TA, XVIII, 341. 


43. Jalor Inscription: Dated V.S. 1221: Edited by Bhandarkar, 
EI, XI, 54. 

44. Udayapur Pillar Inscription: Dated V.S. 1222: Noticed by 
Kielhorn, IA, XVIII, 343. ; 

45. Junagadh Inscription: Dated Valabhi Samvat, 850; Sinha 
Samvat, 60: Bh. Ins. 184. 

46. Veraval Inscription of Bhava Brihashpati: Dated Valabhi 
Samvat, 850: Edited by Ojha and Bühler, WZKM, III, 1-19. 

47. Nadlai Inscription: Dated V.S. 1228: Edited by Bhandar- 
kar, EL, XI, 57. 
48. Prachi Inscription : Date missing: Edited by Diskalkar, PO, 
I, no. 4, 38. B. J. Sandesara, ibid, V, 123. š 

: 49. Chitorgadh, now: Victoria Hall Udayapur Fragmentary Ins- 

cription : Date not given: Noticed by Bhandarkar, PRAS. WC. 1905- 
06, 61, no. 2220. 


50. Ratnapura Inscription: Undated: Bh. Ins., 205. 
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SOURCES 


51. Girnar Inscription: Date missing: ARBP, 306. Edited by 
Diskalkar, NIA, I, 695. 


Ajayapala 

.59. Udayapur Inscription: Dated V.S. 1229: Edited by Kiel- 
horn, IA, XVIII, 344. 

53. Unjhà Grant: Dated V.S. 1231: Edited by Diskalkar, PO, I, 
no. 4, 40. 

54. Bombay Secretariat Copper Plate: Dated V.S. 1231: Edited 
by Fleet, IA, XVIII, 80. 


` Mülaraja 11 


55. Brahmanwada Plates: Dated V.S. 1282: Edited by Gadre, 
Important Inscriptions from Baroda State, I, 71. 


Bhima II 


56. Veraval Inscription of Bhàva Brihaspati: Undated: Bh. Ims. 
208 : 

57. Kiradu Inscription : Dated V.S. 1935 : Edited by Bhandar- 
kar, EI, XI, 72. PO, I, no. 4, 41. 1 

58. Patan Inscription: Dated V.S. 1236: Noticed by Dhruva, 
WZKM, III, 87-8. 

59. Virapura Copper Plates : Dated V.S. 1242: Noticed in ASI, 
1929-30, 187. f : 

60. Diwara Image Inscription : Dated V.S. 1953 : Noticed in Raj- 
putana Museum Report, 1915, 2. PRAS, WC. 1915, 35, no. 5. 

61. Patan Copper Plate: Dated V.S. 1256 : Edited by Dhruva, 
IA, XI, 71. 4 
62. Girnar Inscription : V.S. (1) 256 : Edited by Dhruva, JA, XI, 
71. : Š 

63. Somanatha Pattana Inscription : Dated V.S. 125(?): Edited by 
Diskalkar, PO, II, 222. : a 

64. Kadi Grant (i): Dated V.S. 1263 ; Edited by Bühler, IA, VI, 
194. : 

65. Ahada Grant: Dated V.S. 1263: Edited by G. H. Ojha, 
AIOC, VII, 643. : 

66. Timana Grant: Dated V.S. 1264: Edited by Hultzsch, IA, 
XI, 377. pik cree 
67. Abu Inscription (i): Dated V.S. 1265 : Edited by Cartillieri, 
IA, XI, 220. = 

68. Royal Asiatic Society Grant: Dated V.S. 1266; and Simha 
Samvat 96: Edited by Fleet, IA, XVIII, 112. 

69. Sridhara’s Devapattana Pragasti: Dated V.S. 
Bühler and Ojha, EL IL, 439. 


1973: Edited by 
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70. Kadi Grant (ii): Dated V.S. 1283: Edited by Bühler, IA, VI, 
199. 

71. Nana Inscription: Dated 1983: Noticed in PRAS, WC, 
1908, 49. 

72. Kadi Grant (ii): Dated V.S. 1287: Edited by Bühler, JA, 
VI, 201. ; 

73. Abu Inscription (ii): Dated V.S. 1287: Edited by Lüders, 
EI, VIII, 219. 

74. Abu Inscription (iii): Dated 1287: Edited by Liiders, EI 
VIII, 208. 

75. Kadi Grant (iv): Dated V.S. 1288: Edited by Bühler, IA, 
VI, 203. 

76. Kadi Grant (v): Dated V.S. 1295 : Edited by Bühler, IA, VI, 
205. 

77. Kadi Grant (vi) : Dated 1296 : Edited by Bühler, IA, VI, 205. 

Note:  Bharana Inscription ascribed to Bhima II (Bh. Ins. 204) 
really belongs to the reign of Arjunadeva. (PO, II, 231). 


, 


Vastupala and Tejahpala 


78-84. Seven Girnar Inscriptions: Dated between V.S. (12) 76- 
(19) 88. Transcript and translation in ARBP, 283-300 ; ASWI, II, 179 ; 
RLARBP, 315. 


85-86. Two Inscriptions on Mt. Taranga: Dated V.S. 1285: 
Transcribed in Prachina Jaina Lekha Sangraha. 


87-116. Thirty Inscriptions in the Temple of Neminatha : Dated 
between V.S. 1287-1297 : Edited by Lüders, EI, VIII, 223: 


117. Nagor Inscription: Dated V.S. 1292: Edited by Diskalkar, 
` ABORI, IX, 179. 


Jayantasimha (Usurper) 
118. Kadi Grant: Dated 1280: Edited by Bühler, IA, VI, 196. 
Tribhuvanapala 


119. Kadi Grant: Dated V.S. 1299: Edited by Bühler, IA, VL 
208. 


'"Visaladeva 


120. Veraval Image Inscription: Dated Valabhi Samvat, 927 : 
Edited by Kielhorn, EI, III, 302. 


121. Ahmedabad Pillar Inscription : Dated V.S. 1308 : Edited by 
Abbot, EL, V, 103. Š 


122. Dabhoipraíasti: Dated V.S. 1911: Edited by Bühler, EL Í, 
20. 


123. Porbandar Inscription: Dated V.S. 1315 : Edited by Diskal- 
kar, PO, II, 225. 
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SOURCES 


124. Kadi Grant: Dated V.S. 1317: Edited by Bühler, IA, VI, 
212. 

125. Nanaka-praíasti (i): Dated V.S. 1328: Edited by Dhruva 
IA, XL 339. Re-edited by Gadre, Important Inscriplions From Baroda 
State, I, 74. 

196. Nanaka-pragasti (i): Undated: Edited by Gadre: Impor- 
tant Inscriptions From Baroda State, Y, 74. 

197. Cambay Unfinished Inscription: Undated: Bh. Ins., 214. 


Arjunadeva 


128. Veraval Inscription : Dated A.H. 662, V.S. 1320, Valabhi 
Samvat, 945, Sithha Samvat, 151: Edited by Hultzsch, IA, XI, 241. 

199, Kantela Inscription: Dated V.S. 1390 : Edited by Diskalkar, 
PO, II, 227. 

130. Bharana Inscription : Dated V.S. 132(7) : Edited by Diskalkar, 
PO, I, 232. 

131. Vaidyanatha Mahadeo Temple Inscription : Dated V.S. 1327 : 
Noticed in ASI, 1936-37, 97. 

132. Girnar Inscription: Dated V.S. 1830 : Edited by Diskalkar, 
PO, III, 21. : 

183. Rav (Cutch) Inscription V.S. 1930 : Edited by Diskalkar, PO, 
JII, 20. 

134. Vaidyanatha Mahadeo Temple Inscription (ii) : Dated V.S. 
133(1): Noticed in ASI, 1936-7, 97. 


Sarangadeva 

135. Cutch Inscription: Date broken: Edited by Diskalkar, PO, 
HI, 22. ! 

136. Khokhra Inscription : Dated V.S. 1332 : 
IA, XXI, 276. 

137. Amaran Stone Inscription : Dated. V.S. 
Diskalkar, PO, III, 23. 

188. British Museum Inscription : Dated V.S. 
by Kielhorn, EI, V, A lix 34, no. 237. 

, EL V, Appendix, p. 9% ap Ne ü b 

x 199. Cintra-prasasti: Dated V.S. 1943 : Edited by Bühler, EL I, 
jl; 


Edited by Bühler, 
1333: Edited by 


1335 : Noticed 


140. Vanthali Inscription : Dated V.S. 1346 ; Edited by Diskalkar, 


PO, III, 260 

141. Anavada Inscription: Dated V.S. 1348 : 
darkar, IA, XLI, 90. 

149. Abu Vimala Vasahi Inscription : 
by Diskalkar, PO, III, 69. 


Edited by Bhan- 


Dated V.S. 1350; Edited 
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Karna II 
143. Mangrol Inscription : Dated V.S. 135(6) : Edited by Diskalkar, 
PO, II, 73. 


144. Muralidhar Temple Inscription : Dated V.S. 1354: Trans- 
cript in Buddhiprakas (Gujrati), 1910, 77. Noticed in ASI, 1935:30, 98. 


DATED MANUSCRIPTS 


Jayasimha Siddharaja 
1. Ni&thachürni : Colophon : Dated Sam. 1157: C.M.P.B., 203, 
no. 334. 


9. Jivasamüsaprakaramami : Colophon: Dated Samvat 1164 : 
Peterson MSS. 1883, 64. 


3. Avasyakasttra : Colophon: Dated Samvat 1166 : C.M.J.B., 24, 
no. 216. 

4. Kharatara-pattavali : Colophon : Samvat 1171 : ibid, 17, no. 150. 

5. Navatattvaprakarana: End: Dated Samvat 1174: Peterson 
MSS., 1887, 283-4, Paper MS. no. 24. 


6. Sagarachkravarticharitra : colophon : Samvat j191: C.M.P.B., 
183, Paper MSS., no. 152. 


7. Padmachariya : End: Dated Samvat 1198: C.M.J.B., 17, Palm 
Leaf MSS., no. 152. 


8. Panchavastuka: End: Dated Samvat ...9: Kielhorn MSS., 
1880-81, 25, Palm Leaf MSS. 
, Kumarapala 

9. Jinapujadyupadesa : Colophon: Dated Samvat 1280: C.M.P.B., 
288-90, no. 40. 


10. Kavyaprakasa}: Colophon: Dated, Samvat 1215: C.M.J.B., 
18, Palm leaf MS., no. 163. 


Il. Kalpachurni: End: Dated Samvat 1218:  Kielhorn MSS. 
1880-81, 10-11. 


12. Tilayasundarirayanachudahata : 
1221: Peterson MSS., 1887, 69. 


13. Prithvichandracharita: Colophon: Dated Samvat: 1224: 
C.M.J.B., 17, Palm leaf MS. no. 146. 


14. Mahapurushachariya : Colophon: Dated Samvat 1227: C.M- 
J.B. 39, Palm leaf MS. no. 311. 


15. Santinathacharita: End: Dated V.S. 1227: C.M.P.B., 224-227, 
no. 368. 


; 16. Yogasastra: and Vitaragastava : 
1228 : C.M.P.B., 105, no. 159(2). 


Colophon: Dated Samvat, 


Colophon: Dated Samvat 
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SOURCES 
Ajayapala 


17. Narapati-jayacharyéa : Colophon: Dated V.S. 1232: 
darkar MSS., 1882-83, '220. 


mo 


Bhan- 


Bhima II 

18. Kalpasülra : End: Dated Samvat: 1247; 
1887, 51. 

19. Yogasastra: End: Dated V.S. 1951: Peterson MSS. 1887, 
74-77, no. 949. 

20. Padmaprabhacharitra: End: Dated V.S. 1254:  C.M.P.B., 
210-214. 

21. Shadasitivyitti : Colophon: Dated Samvat 1258 : C.M.P.B., 43. 

22. Siddha-Jayantacharita : End: Dated V.S. 1261: Peterson 
MSS. 1887, 37-45, N. 220. 

93. Upadesakandalivrilti : Colophon: Samvat 1296: Peterson 
MSS. 1892-95, 41-50; C.M.P.B., 329-333. 

24. Sangrahapitika : Colophon: Dated Samvat, 1296: C.M.J.B., 
85, no. 282. 


Peterson MSS. 


Visaladeva z 

95. Shadvidhävaśyakavivaraņa : End : Dated Samvat 1295: C.M. 
P.B. 33, no.-97. . 

26. Desinimamala : Colophon: -Dated Samvat 1298: C.M.P.B., 
60, no. 84. 

97. Acharüngasütram : Colophon: Samvat 1303; Peterson MSS. 
1883, Appendix 40, no. 62. ° 

28. Dhatwparayanavritti : Colophon : Dated Samvat 1307: C.M.- 
P.B., 162. fo, 

29. Hitopadeíamrita : End: Dated Samvat 1310: C.M.J.B., 37 
no. 301 (5). 

30. Ultaradhyayanavyilli : Colophon : Dated Samvat 1810 : C.M.- 
P.B., 218. š : 

31. Jüanapanchamikatha : Colophon : Samvat 1313: C.M.P.B. 
33, no. 40. 


Arjunadeva 
39. Katharatnakara : Post Colophon : Dated Samvat 1819: C.M.- 
P.B., 14, no. 15. ` : 
33. Dasavaikalikatika : Colophon : Dated Samvat 1326: C.M. 
P.B. 135, no. 204. lI eee 
34. Vasupüjyacharitra : Colophon: Dated Samvat 1397 : C.M. 
J.B. 24, no. 210. GNE 1 : 
35.  Abhidhanachintamaninamamalattka : Colophon: Dated 
Samvat 1337: C.M.P.B. 74, no. 111. 
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(Note : The date given in this MS. must be io ney be a 
inti istake—f rliest known date of Arjunadeva's successor 
printing mistake—for the ea j 
is V.S. 1332) 


Sarangadeva Ë 

36. Duyasraya : Dated Samvat 1385 : C.M.P.B., 118, no. 286. 

37. (a) Kalpasütra : Colophon Samvat 1336 : CN 387, no. 
64. (b) Kalakacharyakatha : Colophon: Dated Samvat 1336 : ibid. 

38. 4dindthacharita: Colophon: Dated Samvat 1339 : C.M.J.B., 
49, no. 334. 

39. Uttaradhya@yana: Colophon: Dated Samvat 1343 : Peterson 
MSS. 1892-95, 50. C.M.P.B., 327, no. 17. 

40. Sthanagangatika ; Colophon : Dated Samvat : 1346: C.M.P.B., 
201, no. 329, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Sanskrit Texts and "Translations 

Bilhana: XKarmasundari: Edited by Pundit Durgaprasad and K. 
Pandurang Parab, NSP, Bombay, 1888. 

Yasachandra : Mudrita-Kumudachandra s Jaina Yasovijaya Grantha- 
mala VIII, Banaras, 1906. 

Hemachandra : : Duyasrayahdvya with commentary by Abhayatilaka 
Gani: Edited by A. V. Kathvate, 2 volumes, Volume 1 (1915), BSPS, 
„LXIX, Cantos 1-10, Volume II (1921) BSPS, LXXVI, Cantos 11-20. 

Hemachandra : Kumarapalacharita or Prakrit Duyasraya : lst edi- 
tion edited by S. P. Pandit, Bombay, 1900; 2nd edition including the 
Prakrit grammar of Hemachandra re-edited by P. L. Vaidya, BSPS, LX 
Bombay 1936. 

Hemachandra : Desinamamala: lst edition by R. Pischell, Bombay 
1880 re-edited by P. C. Ramanujaswami, BSS, XVII, Bombay 1928; 
edited by M. Bannerjee, Calcutta, 1931. 

Hemachandra : Trishashtisalakapurushacharita : "Text published by 
Prasarakasabha, Bhavnagar, 1905-09 (6 volumes) English translation by 
Helen, M. Johnson, GOS, LI (1931), LXXVII (1937); CVIII (1949) 
CXXV (1954), Baroda. 


Somaprabha: Kumarapalapratibodha : Edited by Jinaviiaya Muni, 
GOS, XIV, Baroda, 1920. / 

Yasahpala : Moharajaparajaya : Edited by C. D. Dalal, GOS, IX, 
1918 Translated into German: Der Kumarapalapratibodha by Von 
Ludwig Alsdorf, Hamburg, 1928. 


Somesvara: Kirlikaumudi: Edited by A. V. Kathvate (Bombay), 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


1883 "Translated into German: Oder Die Lotusblume des Ruhmes by 
Von August Hack, Muntzberg, 1892. 

Some$vara : SuratNotsava : Edited by K. Pandurang Parab (Kavya- 
mala Series, no. 73) Bombay, 1902. 

e Udayaprabha Siri : Sukritakirtikallolint : Edited by C. D. Dalal, 
GOS, X, Baroda, 1920. 

Arisimha : Sukritasankirtana : Edited by G. Bühler, Sitzungberichte, 
Bd. 119, VII, 1-56; edited by Chaturvijaya Muni, Bahvanagar Sri Jaina 
Atmanandasabha, Bhavnagar, 1917. 

Balachandra Siri: Vasantavildsa : Edited by C. D. Dalal, GOS, VII, 
Baroda, 1917. 

Jayasimha Sari: Hammiramadamardanam : Edited by C. D. Dalal, 
GOS, X, Baroda, 1920. ° 

Vastupala-T ejahpala-prasasti : Edited by C. D. Dalal, GOS, X, 
Baroda, 1920. 

Prahladana : Parthaparakrama : Edited by C. D. Dalal, GOS, IV, 
1917. 

Subhata:  Diütüngada: Edited by Muni Durgaprasad and K. 
Pandurang Parab, NSP, Bombay, 1891; English translation by L. H. 
Gary, JAOS, XXXII (1912), 58-77; German translation by Von G. Jacab, 
Leipzig, 1931. 

Jayanakavi : Prithwirajavijaya with commentary by Jonaraja : Edited 
by S. K. Belvalkar, BI, Calcutta, 1914; edited by G. H. Ojha and C. S. 
Guleri, Ajmere, 1941. 

Vasantapala (Vastupala) : Naranürüyanananda : Edited by C. D. 
Dalal, GOS, II, Baroda, 1916. ; 
^ Prabhachandra (Chandraprabha) : Prabhaüvakacharita : Edited by, 
Pandit H. M. Sharma, NSP, Bombay, 1909; edited by Jinavijaya Muni, 
SJS, X, Ahmedabad, 1940. 

Ratnamala; Translated by A. K. Forbes, JBBRAS, IX, 20-100. 


/ Merutunga : Prabandhachinlamani: lst edition edited by Rama- 


chandra Dinanatha, Bombay, 1888; 2nd edition re-edited by Durgasankar 
Sastri, Forbes Gujarati Sabha Series, no. 14, Bonibay 1931. Edited by 
Jinavijaya Muni, SJS, J, Santiniketan, 1933, English Translation by C. 
H. Tawney, BI, Calcutta, 1901. : 2: 
Merutunga :  T'heráavali : English translation by Bhau Daji, 
7-15 
EE Gea. Vo or Ghaturviisatiprabandha : Edited 
by Hiralal Forbes Gujrati Sabha, Bombay; edited by Jinavijaya Muni 
SJS, III, Santiniketan, 1935. À 
~ Jinaharsha Gani: Vastupalacharita; Jamnagar. 
Jayasimba Suri: Kumarapalabhipalacharita : 
Vijaya Gani, Vijayadevasurasangha, Bombay, 1926. 


Edited by Kshanti 
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Jina-mandana : Kumarapülaprabandha : Edited by Chaturvijaya 
Muni Sri Atmananda Granthamala, Bhavnagar, 1914. 

Jinaprabha Suri : Tuthakalpa : Edited by D. R. Bhandarkar and 
K. N. Sahityabhusan, BI, Calcutta, 1923. 

Lekhapaddhati : Edited by C. D. Dalal and G. K. ShrigondeKar, 
GOS, XIX, Baroda, 1925. 

ArthaSastra of Kautilya : Edited by R. Shamasastri, Mysore, Ist edi- 
tion 1909, 2nd edition, 1919, 3rd edition 1924; edited by J. Jolly and R. 
Schimdt, Punjab Sanskrit Series, no. 4 Lahore, 1923 and 1924; edited by 
T. Ganapati Shastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, LXXIX (1921) 
LXXX (1924), LXXXII (1925). English Translation by R. Shamasastri, 
Bangalore, 1915. 

Manava-dahrama-Sastra : “Edited by V. N. Mandlik with various 
commentaries, Bombay, 1886 : edited with the commentary of Medhatithi 
by Ganganath Jha, 8 volumes, BI, Calcutta, 1929-1932; edited with the 
commentary of Kulluka by N. R. Acharya, NSP, Bombay, 1946. English 
translation by G. Bühler, SBE, XXV, 1886. 

Brihaspatismriti : Edited by R. R. Aiyangar, GOS, LXXXV, Baroda, 
1941. English translation by J.-Jolly, SBE, XXXIII, Part 1, Oxford, 
1889. ) 

Naradasmriti : Edited by J. Jolly, BI, 1885; English translation by 
J. Jolly, SBE, XX XIII, Part 1, Oxford, 1889. 

: Gautamasmriti : English translation by G. Bühler, SBE, II, Oxford, 
1897. T 


Parasaradharmasamhita : Edited by Vamana Sarma, Bombay. 1893, 
1898, 1911. 

Yajnavalkyasmriti : Edited by N. Sastri with the commentaries of 
Mitramisra and Vijhanesvara, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Banaras, 
1908; edited with the commentary of Vi$varupacharya by T. Ganapati 
Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, LXXIV, Trivandrum, 1922. English 
translation by Manmatha Nath Dutt, Calcutta, 1906. 

Devatasmriti : Smritinamsamuchchaya : Anandasrama edition. 

Rupamandana: Calcutta Sanskrit series no XII Calcutta, 1936. 


"Translation of Persian and Arabic works 
Voyage du Marchand. Sulayman : 
Paris, 1922. 
E Al-Beruni’s India: English translation by G. Sachau, Trubner 
Oriental Series, London, 1910, 1914. š 
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Owing to the exigencies of space geographical terms which occur frequently 
such as Saurashtra, Rajputana, cte., have not been included in the index. Only 
N > Ü V n "Ork nro j Ü ` i il 1 
tHose authors and works ave included in the index who are mentioned in the text 
or are quoted or criticised in the references. The following abbreviations have 
been used: 

c : country ; d : dynasty ; ins : inscription ; f : father, festival ; k : king ; 
pr : prince ; r : river ; s : son ; st : sect ; tr : tribe ; v : village ; w : wife. 


A agami, 248, 
Abhada, a merchant, 264. Agastyamata, 264, 
Abharh, 8. Agguka, 49. 
Abhaya, prince, 99. 118. Agháta, 30, 128, 130, 156. 
Abhayadeva, Dandandyaka, 141. Aghorapanthi, st., 343. 
Abhayadeva Sari, Maladhīri, 65. Agni, d., 17. 
Abhayatilaka Gani, q.v., 410-411 Agnikula, 7, 8, 9, 10. 
Abhayatilaka Siri, 311. Agni-purdna, 314. 
. Abhidhanachintdmant; 18, 124, 219, 291, Ahavamalla, 428. 
389. Ahilla, 50. 
P Abhijidna-Sakuntalam, 247, 489. Ahladana, 70. 
Abhira, tr., 13, 25, 26, 69, 116, 226. Ahmad Shah, 373. 
Abhira, c. 118, 204. Ahmedabad, q.v., 60, 189, 289, 577. z 
Abu Mt., 7, 8, 25, 34, 49-50, 106, 109, Ain-i-Akbari, 198, 200. 
E 110, 141, 143, 145, 158, 184, 185, 186, Ain-ul-Mulk Multani, 182. 
189, 209, 246, 254, 255, 289, 290, 292, Ajanta, paintings at, 299, 401, 402. 
E 294, 311, 320, 321, 526. Ajātaśatru, 127. 


Abu Mt., temple ab, 370, 376, 384-386, Ajayab-ul-Hind, 441. 


393, (see also Vimala- and Lünasimha- Ajayameru, 105, 451. 
Ajayapiila, 124, 126-161, 165, 202, 203, 212, 


Vasahika) Š 
Abul ‘Abbas al-Nuwayri, 260. 225, 229, 254, 319, 329, 406, 411, 417, , 
Abu’l Faraj, 294, 295. 455-456. 


Abu! Tath, 453. Ajayapala, Chahamana k., 269. 
Abul Fazl, 96, 198, 200, 201, 259, 261, Ajayapila-kunda, 391, 482. 
452. Ajitanàtha, 105, 120. 
Abu’] Fida, 265. Ajmere, 105, 107, 127, 141, 142, 143, 144, 
Abu Zayd Hasan, 267. 145. 
adhau - krita - vastranam-upari-grihita. Akbar, 436, 452-453. 
dravya-patra-vidhi, 278. akshapatala, 225. 
adhikarana, 241. akshapatalika, 225, 
Adhikari, 231, 234, 235, 244. as. i. 308. 
adhikarika, 231. akshini, . 
“Tdhipata 280 281 Al-‘Awfi, Muhammad, 87, 96, 147, 267, 
| la, 280, 281. E Y 
JTdhipalaka, 280. 351, 442, 402. 
S 2 a a eee Al-Beruui, 265, 302, 305, 507. 808. 309, 
x adhishthanaja, 229, 230. 254. mi, ; Š a 
— Adinatha, 322. 332, 335, 343, 344, 571, 399, 433, 434, 
ns, 134, 165. 467, 483, 488. — E 
d Al-Idrisi, 257, 268, 283, 284, 285, 365, 354. 
358. Š 
Al-Kamil ftt Tarikh, 481. 
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Al-Mustansir Billa, Caliph, 159. 
Al-Utbi, 431, 438. 
Alakanda, city, 496. 
‘Ala ud-Din, 24, 182. 186. 187. 188. 189, 
190, 191, 192. 194. 195. 205. 410, 412. 
‘Ala ud-Din Husain, 134. 
*Ala ud-Din Muhanimad Khwarizm Shah, 
463. 
“Ala ul Mulk. 191. 
Albuquerque, 268 
Alexander, 595. 
Alexander's Haven, city, 496. 
Alhama. 110. 111, 116. 315. 478. 
Ali, a farmer, 92. 
Aliga, potter. 95. 195. 
Aliga, priest, 516, 517. 
Aliga, minister, 104, 450. 
Alima, 157. 
Alinga, 450, 451. 
Allavadina, (Ala ud-Din), 188. 
Alp Klan, 190, 191, 192, 375. 
Alpasarovara, 377. 
-Aliekar, A.S 13, 959. 272. 274, 421, 452, 
453. 
Aluf Khan, see Alp Khan. 
Aliya, 52. 
Ama, 58. 
AXmalaka-eküdati, 1. 307. 
ümalasara, 361. 
amalasaraka, 380. 
Amarachandra, 179, 419, 494. 
Amarakosha, 218, 246. 
- Amaüriküri-panchalula, 240, 318. 
Améatya, 232. 
Amba Bhawiini, c. 197. 
Ambada, 113, 114, 129, 452, 453. 
Ambaprasada. 223. 
Ambasan, Sculptures at, 392. 
Ambem ins, 150. 
ambetti, game of, 361. 
Amiga, 486. 
Amir Khusrau, 182, 189. 190. 191, 192. 194, 
195. 
Amma II, 208, 
Amoghavarsha T, 323. 
Amrabhata, 102. 113, 129. 
Amritapala, Guhiladatta pr, 445. 
Am$uka-Lerana, 215, 222. 
Amáénuvarman, 464. 
Ana, (\rmorija Vaghela). 171, 291. 
anddiyaka, 244, 
Anahilapataka, q.v. 


a 

Analulla, 49. 

Analegvara, temple of, 291. 

Anandapiala, $7. 

Anandapura 126 villages, 211. 

Anangalekha, 488. 

Anangapala, $. 

Anantadeva, Mahdamandalescara, 229. 

Anantapila, 79. $ 

anardho, $56. 

Andhra, 14, 15, 40, 48, 118, 162, 594. 

Andreas, P.C., 15. 

Anekárthasangraha, 246. 

Anga, 40, 118, 140. 

Anganiguhaka, 225. 

anga-sikhara, 367, 560. 

Ankavilaya, v, 922. 

Anno (Arnoraja, Chihamana), 104 

Antakpuradhyaksha, 79. 

Antahpura-karana, 220, 222. 

Antardhina, e. 81. 

anuio, gram 257. 

anuo, paddy, 257. 

Anupamidevi, w. of "lejabpála, 320, 325, 
385. 

Ao Nagas, tr., 384. 

Apabhramsa, 13. 

apana-ghantü, 364. 

Apaviiditya TI, 117, 454. 

Apardjitaprichchha, 367 ,314. 

aputrika, 247. 

aputrika-dracya, 247. 

Arab invasion, 187. 

Arabia, 159, 490 

Arabian sea, 208. 

Arabic ins., 332. 

Aranyarája, 425. 

Architectural Antiquities of Northern 
Gujarat, q.v. 299. 

Arambhasiddhi, 415. 

arghatta, 216. 

ArikeSari, 421. 

Arisimha, q.v., 179. 415, 419. 

Arjuna, epic hero, 49, 59. 

Arjunadeva, 173, 179, 180-181, 185, 204. 
225. 226, 255. 467. 

Arjunadeva, Paramara k., 180, 182. 

Arjunnavarman, Paramara de 148. 149. 
154. 161, 460. 

Arjunbari gate, Vadnagar, 387. 

Arkapalita—grama, 321. 

Amoraja, Cháhamana k., 70, 74. 75. 104- 
109, 112, 117, 119, 120. 407, 443. 
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Arnoraja, Vaghela, 139, 148, 155, 162, 
164, 166, 169-170, 171, 291, 463, 464, 
465. 


airthagastra, 214, 215, 216, 218, 219, 220, 
230, 251, 272, 275, 344; 480, 496. 

Arundhati, image of, 392 

Arya, 291. 

Aga, 60, 65, 67, 269. 

Asada, 414. 

Agadhara, 146. 

Agadhara, slave owner, 345. 

Asüpalli, 60, 65, 185. 189, 269. 

Agapuri, Goddess, 28. 

Agavaja, Chahamana k., 69-70, 74, 75, 82, 
110, 443 444. 

Agavaja, f. of Vastupála, 338. 

Ashawal, 60. 

Aghiqd, 189, 191, 192, 194, 195. 

ashta-bhoga, 248. 

Ashtadagagata-mandala, 208, 209. 

Ashtahika, f. 325. 

ashtopachara worship, 327. 

Asini, 228. 

Asoda, temple at, 382. 

Agoka, 215, 319, pillar edict of, 309. 

Assam, 354. 

Agvala, 141. 

Asvasüla-karana, 216. 

agvathara, 369, 392. 

Aśvävatāra, 322. 

Agvins, Gods, 391, 392 

Aitimabbe, 35. 

Aurangzeb, 373, 436, 461. 


*Aurdhadekika-kriya, 337. 


Avanti, 38, 40, 72 
Avanti-deśa, 118. 
Avanti-mandala, 74, 208, 209. 
Avantinatha, 74, 75. 

Avar, tr., 495. 

Avarti, tr., 495. 

Avartiya, tr., 495. 

Avayüro, f., 307. 

Ayodhya, 5. 

Ayukta, 219. 


Babariavada, 82. 
Dactria, 15. 


Badauni, Abdul Qadir 44. 155, 190, 191. 


194, 195, 196. 431. 


——————— 


*(not. Ourdhadehika-kriya) 
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Bagchi, P.O., 16. 

Bagh, paintings, 402. 

Baghdad, 157, 183, 435. 

Baghelkhand, 3. 

Pagiana, c. 259. 

Bagshoor, 134. 

Bahada, 451. 

Bahadur Singhji Jaskaran, 366. 

Bahalim, 496. 

Bahram, Sultan, 154, 496. 

Bahuloda city, 61, 74, 240. 246. 

Bajirao, Pesbwa, 165. 

Bakulüdevi, 55, 56, 89, 90. 

Bakulasyamideva. 326. 

Bala, 168. 

Bala-Bharata, 415. 

Dálachandra, a disciple of Hemachandra, 
124. 

Balachandra Sari, q.v., 162, 414. 
Paladhi, 231, 932, 235, 

Halüdhikriia, 232, 235. 

Bila-Gopdla-stuti, 297. 

ilaji Visvanatha, Peshwa, 165. 

iyana, 299. 

Balaprasada, 50. 

Balhara, 429. 

Bali, worship of, 305, f. 
rājyu, 505. 

Bali dist., 145. 

Bali ins, 70. 

Balkh, e. 184. 

Ballāla, 76, 104, 105, 108, 111-115, 117, 
119, 254, 454-455. 

Bambera, 10%. 

Bamiyan, 134. 

Bana, 655, 419. 

Banaras, 30, 77, 180, 321, 335. 

Banas, r, 188. D 

Bannerjee, R.D., 15. 

Bannerjee, S., 449, 450. 

Bankeya, Rashirakuta general, 325. 

Banswara, 34, 138. 

Bappabhatti, 95. 

Barani, Zia ud-Din, 183. 190, 191, 194. 
Barapa, 28-29, 33, 34. 

barasi, 257. 

Barbara, tr.. 48. 

Barbara-chandana, 496. 

Barbaraka, 81-82. 304, 408. 447. 494-497. 
Barbaraka-jishnu. 408. 494. 
Barbarei, c. 495. 

Barbarias, ir. 82. 


^ 


° 
505, 384 Bali- 
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Barbarika-chandana, 496. 

Barbaricum, c. 258, 

Barbarikon, c. 495. 

Barbariyas, w., 54, 495. 

Bardia, v, 582. 

Barnett, L.D., 446. 

Baroda, 209, 294. 

Baroda gate, Dabhoi, 388, 589. 

Baroj, 260 

saroja, 961. 

Barygaza (Broach) 213. 

Basarh seal, 215, 235. 

Bassein stone ins, 452. 

Bastar, 364. 

Beherman, 463. 

Belgami stone ins., 140. 

Bengal, 118, 305, permanent settlement in, 
253. 

Berbers, tr., 495. 

betel, 358. 363. 

Betwa, r., 22, 82. 

Bezwada pillar ins., 15. 

Bhabha, 32. 

bhadra, face of a spire, 374. 

Bhadrabhata, 54. 

Bhadregvarap 463. 

Bhadrevar, 160. 

bhaga, 248. 

bhaga-kara, 252. 

Bhagavadgita, 468. 

Bhagavatapura, 228, 

Bhagavata-purana, 295, 297, 298, 377. 

Bhagavati, worship of, 483, 

Bhaillasvami-mahadvadasoka, 78. 

Bhaillasvami-mahadvádaéaka-mandala, 
208, 209, 210, 299. 

Bhairaya, image of, 381, temple of, 391, 

Dhairavadevi, 289. 

bhandagara, 349. 

bhandagara-karana, 215. 

Bhandarkar, D.R., 8, 9. 10, 1581257172; 
18, 70. 218, 233, 235, 291, 293, 378, 
436, 443. 

Bhandarkar, R.G., 150, 151, 180, 197, 293, 
310, 413, 414, 458. 

Bhandarkar, S.R., 154, 159. 

Bhanu Jethva, 184. 

Bhars of Kalinjar, 197. 

bharani, upper moulding of shaft, 369, 

Bhiarati-bhandagara, 215. 

Bhartrivaddha, 2. 

Bharnkachchha, 426, 


Bhasvat, 2. 

Bhata, 7. $ 

Bhaitaputra, 229, 250, 280, 281. 

Bhattarika-Bhiruani, temple of, 

Bhattarikadevi,* 300, 301. 

Bhàu-bija, f. 484, 

Dhàuam, t. 308. 

Bhau Daji, 198, 200, 419. P 

Bhavani, 301, 302, 

Bhāva Brihaspati, 87, 291, 292, 2 

Bhavishyottara-purdna, 287, 504, 305, 206. 
484. 

Bhavnagar, 209. 

Bhavasitiha, 197. 

Bhayalasvami, temple of, 299 

Bhiladi, c. 366. 

Bhilima, 140. 

Bhilla, tr, 26. 54, 60, 66, 82, 289. 

Bhillama, 140, 150. 

Bhilsa, 117, 119, 130, 136, 159, 208, 209. 
Bhima I, 36, 41, 43-56, 57, 89, 90, 91, 
201, 210, 252, 289, 299. 300, 311. 366. 
$70, 371, 573, 390. 407, 408, 416, 449 
Bhima II, 8, 44, 117, 128, 131, 132, 133, 
135, 138-167, 169, 170, 172, 173, 203, 
216, 217, 227, 229, 236, 246, 254, 265 
269, 273, 285, 290, 291, 371, 372, 412 
415, 417, 451, 433-440, 458-465. 466, 467. 

481. 
Bhima Salki, 15. 
Bhimamalladeva, 197. 
Bhimapalli, 162, 169, 464. 
Bhimapriya-drammas, 269, 271 
Bhimasimha, a farmer, 95, 450. 
Dhimasimha of Hansi, 144. 
Bhimasihha of Saurüshtra, 156. 
Bhimasiniha of Bhadreávara, 463. 
Bhime$vara, temple of, 289. 
Bhime$varadeva, temple of, 290. 
Bhishma-paitcharatri, f., 309. 
bhoga, 248. 
bhogakara, 959. 
Bhogapura, 52, 
Bhogavati (Bhogao) r., 26. 
Bhoja, Chahamana, pr., 32. 
Bhoja Paramāra k., 12, 13, 38, 49, 50, 51- 
54, 57, 59, 84, 354, 408. 416, 417, 437. 
Bhoja, Pratihara, k. 10, 20, Zi, 423 
Bhoja, nephew of Kumarapala, 450. 
Bhopal grant, 148, 
Bhopaladevi, 92, 95, 96. 
bhrama, ambulatory, 376. 


289. 
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Bhrigukachchha, 28, 85, 148, 149, 151, 227, 


265. 
Bhringarika-chatujshashthi-pathaka, 210. 
bhritaka, (servant), 348. 
Bhubhrit Valli, 184. 
Bhumaka, coins of, 270, 
bhimika, 314. 
Shimapale, 175. 

Bhut Barbar, tr., 495. 
Bhivanaditya, 19. 
Phüvanasiüha, 188. 
Bhüyada, 19, 21. 
Bhüyaraja, 19, 20, 21, 
Bija, 25. 

Bijapur ins, 30. 
Bijholia rock ins, 109 
Dijjala, 80. 

Rijjala, Kalachuri, 139, 

JAlhano, 7, 

419, 
Dilhari ins, 3, 31. 
l'imbisira, 127. 

Jirbal, 452-453, 
hista, a measure of gold, 480. 
Bodhisattva Maitreya, 469. 

Bon le, Gustave, 366. 
Bosari, 91, 95, 98, 450. 
Brahma, 6. 7. 8. 9, 287, 300, 303, temple 

of 381 image, 381, 382. 

Brahmadeva, Mahiépradhana-Dandana- 

yaka, 229, 

Brahménda-purdna, 307. 

Brahmapuri, 178, 179, 214. 
Brahmavaivarta-purdua, 298. 

Breastead, J.H., 402. 

Briggs, J., 196, 458, 459. 

Brihadvatuh, v., 211. 

Brihaspati, 275, 276, 278. 285, 335, 348, 

$60, 361, 480. , 
Brihaspati Dhava. see Bhava Brihaspati. 
Brihaspati Ganda, 291, 371. 

Brihaspati (Suraguru) 294. — 

Brihat-Samhita, 15, 294, 370, 374, 484. 

Broach, q.v., 209, 213, 218, 265, 266, 268, 
see also Bhrigukachchha. 

Brown, Norman, 399, 402. 

buckram, 260, 285. 

Buddha, 226. 

Buddhavarasa, 15. 

Buddhism, 17, 811. 


417, 423. 


; ist . 811, 394, 469. Chalikya, 14. = 
Do ME = Chalukyas of Badami, 5; 13, 
ihara, 31i. 
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Bühler, G., 8, 17, 24, 37, 81, 85, 99, 102, 
132, 133, 160, 171, 188, 200, 213, 214, 
235, 248, 251, 291, 209, S17, 319, 324, 3 
328, 373, 404, 415, 420, 426, 448, 449, 
450, 463, 472, 494. 

Burgess, E.K., 416 

Burgess, J., 27, 299, 200, 366. 367, 374, 
378, 380, 387, 390, 391, 416, 492. 

Durma, 401. 

Buttock-bells, 363-364, 

Buzurg ibn Shariyar, 441, 


C 
Cambay, q.v., 265, 266. 
Cambay grant of Govinda IV, 249, 
Campbell, 8, 9. 
Careri, 358. 
Castor-oil, 259. 
Catalogue of Indian Collection, 401, 
Central Asia, 15. 
Cháüchiga, f. of Hemachandra, 97 
Chàüchigadeva, 50, 172. 
Cháchine$vara, temple of, 289, 429. 
Chadavo, 243, - 
Chagtai, M.A., 438. 
Chühada son oí Udayana, 107, see also 
Charubhata. 
Chàáhada, ally of Arnoraja, 
407, 450, 451. 
Chahada, slave owner, 347. 
Chühada, Pajakula, 339. 
Chahadadeva, minister, 293. 
Chāhamānas, 7, 8, 9, 144, 


104, 105, 107, 


Chahaminas of Broach, 2, 149, 153. ` 
Chahamanas of Jáválipura, 144, 156, E: 
167, 172. 


Chahaminas of Naddula, 3, 40, 49, 60, 
70, 110, Lill, 117, 166, 254) 255. 

Chahamanas of Sikambhari, 2, 3, 28, 59, 
71. 75, 76, 82, 104.09, 117. 127) 135, 
140. 


(Chāhamäna), 8. 
Chaityavasins, 41, 310. 
Chakshu, r. 15, 496. 
Chakulüdevi, 438. 
chalanaka, 357, 358. 
Chialisa-pathaka, 210. 

Chaluk Rao, 8. 

Chalukya Bhima, 15. 
Chaliki, 14. 
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Chalukyas of Kaiyani, 4, 5, 35, 39, 59, 
63, 78, 188, 139. 

Chalukyas of L(V)emulavada, 421. 

Chalukyas of Vengi. 5. 208. 

Champaner, 148. 

Champaner Gate, Dabhoi, 588. 

Chamanda, brother-in-law of Viradhavala. 
468. 

Chamundaraja, 14, 29, 32, 35. 34-57. 39. 
199. 901, 212. 288. 289. 310, 429, 473. 

Chimundaraja, br. of Viradhavala, 340. 

chanaka, 257. 

Chanbari, temple at, 379. 

Chand Bardai, 8. 9. 77. 141. 
Chandalas, position of. 334. 

Chanda, 346. : 
Chandanitha temple. 289. 

Chandellas, 1. 2. 4. 57, 76. 77. 78, 436. 
Chandi, 287. 

Chandika, 303. 

Chandod gate, Dabhoi, 789. 

Chandra image, 376. 

Chandraditya. 19. 

Chandragomin, 404. 

Chandragupta Maurya, 215 
Chandragupta T. 256. 

Chandragupta TI, 208. 215. 292, 341. 
Chandrapida, 341. 

Chandraprabha see Prabhächandra. 
Chandrapura, 61, 62, identification of, 
441. 

Chandrayati, 155, 162. 170, 209, 
325, 366. 

Chandréyana, 327. 

Changadeva, 97. 

Chansama, 32, 211. 

Chapa, d. 12. 

Chapala-gotra, 294, 

Chapaliya, st, 294-295. 
Chapotkata, d.. 1, 19, 21, 23-25. 32, 37. 
201, 302. 354. 415, 417. 423. 

Charchitti, 339. 

Charaka-samhita, 15, 

Charge d'affaire, 218. 

Charotara, 209. 

charpai, 353. 

Charubhata, adopted s. of Siddharája 
105, 106. 

Chirubhata. s. of Udayana. 102. 

Chárvaka-nastika, st.. 294. 

Chatapaka, 243. 

Chaturásika, 209. 


246, 


chaturasra (rectangle), 367. 
XOhaturjataka, 250-252, 47T. 
Chaturmisi, $09. 
Chaturottara, 209. 
Chaturottara-chiturisika, 209, 
Chaturvarga-chintamani, 287. 
Chaturvimsatiprabandha, 420. 
Chatugchaturottara, 209. i 
Chanda, 118. 

Chauhan, 9, 144 

Chaulàdevi, 438. 

Chaulakika, 14. 

Chaulakya, 421. 

Chaullakya, 421. 

Chaulukika, 421. 

Chaulukyas, origin of, 5. 

Chavda, 24. 

Chhaya, w. of Sarya, 392 
chhayi-nátya, 490, 

Chedi, c. 2. 40, 48, 53, 54, 118, 162 
Chenghiz Khan, 435, 436, 463, 469. 
Chhappanti, f. 307. 

Chiklodar Mata hill, 44. 

Chimphwullani, 357. 

China, 16, 48. 

China, 17, 268. 

Chiplun Stone ins, 452. 

Chitor, 96, 106, 107, 109, 119, 127, 185 
Chitraküta, 1, 5, 4, 105, 109, 118. 
Chitrapuras (or Chitodras) 178. 
Choda, c., 76. 

Cholas, 3. 39, 74. 138, 140. 162. 
choli, 357. 

choro, 943. 


to 
ine] 


y Chorasi, 209. 


Chndasama d., 12, 69. 
Chudikas, 15. 
Chukivata, 353. 
Chulika, 5, 14, 15. 
Chulika-Paigichi, 16. 
chuluka, 5-7, 169. 
Chulukakula, 421. 
Chulukya clan, 6. 
Chulukya, hero, 6, 7. 
Chulukya, d. 421. 
ceck-fight, 360-361. 
Cocoanut day, f.. 484. 
Coomaraswamy, A.K., 394, 401. 
Coorg, 364. 

Cornwallis, Lord, 253. 


“(not Chaturjataka) 
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cotton, cultivation of, 259, 3 
Cousens, H, 372, 373, 381, 385, 387. 
Cutch, q.v. 


Dawvürika, 230. 

Davàpita-rakshüyala, 326. 

Dehgam taluka, 25, 209. 1 
Delhi, 118, 142, 144, 157, 158, 183, 324. 


Delmal, 212, 300, temple at, 379, 380, 
Delvada, 45, : 


Deulvada, (Dilwara), 395. 
Deotthini f., 309. 


D ^ 

Dabhoi, q.v. 147, 178, 322, fort at, 387, 

388-589, 390, 391, 393. 
Dabishleem, 434, 
Dadakka, ancestor of Mülavija, 7, 22, 
Dadakka, br. of Raji 23, 423. 
Dadhipadra, 76, 224, 

-mandala, 208, 209, 226, 
Dadhisathali, 56, 89. 90, 91, 94, 95, Desu-thakura, 229, 920, 239. 
Dahala, 52, 57, 77, 116. Desindmamadla, 214, 
Daji Bhau, See Bhau Daji. degotlara, 235. 
Dalal, C.D., 414, 415, Devachandra Siri, 97, 311, 312, 416. 
Damanaka, f., 306 Devacisi, 344. 
Dümara, 51-55. 
Damodara, 54, 55, 358, 


desa, administrative division, 208, 230, 
Desadhikari, 231, 237. : 
Desa-sthana, 318. 

Deáa-talara, 250, 232, 


Deváditya, architect, 388, 
Deva-ita, Mahasdmantadhipati, 426, 


Damodaragupta, 350, 359. Deva-karana, 216, 219, 221, 223. 
Damodarpur copper plates, 250, 239, 244. devakulikā, small shrine, 384, 
dana-volapana, 236. Devala, 343. x 
danda-dasaparadha, 248, 249, Devala-smriti, 348. Š 
Dandadhipati, 178, 225. Devalrini, 189, 191, see also Devaladevi, 
Dandahi, 197,—patAaka, 210, 212. daughter of Karna II. 2 
Dandahiya-pathaka, 219. ; Devaladevi, sister of Kumürapála, 104, 
Dandaka, 23, 423, 106-108. 
Dandanüyaka, 141, 148, 225, 227, 220,  Devaladevi, daughter of Karna TI, 189- 
251, 237, 239, 311. 192, 104. 
Dandi, attendant of Sürya, 39), 392. Devapala, Pratihàra k., 1, 2. £ 
Dandin, 13, 360. Devapala, Paramära, k, 146, 149, 155, 
Dandupat, Jaw of; 275. 154, 174. ' Š i 
dani, 252. Devapala, br.-im.law of Lavanaprasada, 
danta-káshtha (tooth brush), 308. 340. š 
Dantivarman, ins of. 311. Devapattana, 167. 
Danu, 6. Devaprasida, 56, 68, 89-91, 449, n 
Darabaras (Dhavivarsha), 143, 144. Devaprabodha Bhattacharya, 329. Š 
Darada, tr. 496. Devarüja, 170. 
Darbhavati, 147, 178, 388. Devasiriha, 98. 
dasa (slave), 348. Devaney 95, 450. inum 
daéüparadha, 245, 248. Dovavesma-karaua, 216, 221, 282. 
Daáakumüàracharita, 360. Devi, 8, 500, Gee. 303 5 
Dasarna, 54, 118. Aan s. a : : 
TH "m vibhagavata, 4 
E UU RES Dare OMM A 5 9541. 


Dewal Di, 189, 190, 191, 192, see also 


gavatara 3 image. Rice ES 
Dasavatara, Wiyah, eso eeu mutis Devaladevi daughter of Karna 31. 


296, stotra, 296. 


Datavatara Na 8, temple of, 88. Dewal Rani wa VE AE 189. 
Eta geet SD : anadahira-pathaka, 210. = 
Dageraka, 18. ge een nm of Yašnh- 


dàsipatzav ilhi, 345. Dhanadeva, 


MAE handra, 404. 
dàsi-vikraya-patra, 344. S ra. f of Yasahpila, 411. > 
datthari, 358, Dhanadeva, f. ` : 
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Dhandha, 237. e 
Dhandhuka, k., 44, 49. , 


Dhandhuka, birth place of Hemachan- 


dra, 97, 319. 
Dhanga,. 2, 4. 
Dhanika, 294. 
dhanika, {creditor}, 346. 
Dhanvantariyanighantu, 496. 
Dhanya-vriddhi, 480. 
Dhar-praśasti, 148, 307. 


Dhara, 36, 30, 52, 55. 55, 57, 72, 75, 75, 
76, 82. 135, 138,. 189. 146, 147, 148, 


173, 423, 437, 458. 
Dhárüdhvamsa, 174. 
Dharanidhara, 31. 
Dharamivaráha, of Abu, 31, 49, 425. 
Dharanivaraha, Chapa Samanta, 12. 


Dharüvarsha. 114, 115, i41, 144. 155, 


158, 166, 254, 365, 478. 
Dharkata j7iti.325. 
Dharmabhyudaya, 415. 
dharmachirika, 234. 


Dharmadhi-karana, 215, 221. 245, 283, 350. 


= Dharmaditya, 299. 
Dharmasri, 469. 
dharmastha, 280, 281. 
dhaukanapatra, 338. 
Dhavala, Rashtrakiita k., 30, 31, 40. 
Dhavala, Vagheli, 169, 464, 466. 
Dhavalakka (Dholka) 155, 170. 
Dhinoj. temple ‘at, 379. 


Dholka. 158. 156...470. 112, 321, 322, 


. 66. 

dhoti, 356, 357. 

Dhrangadhra, 82. 

Dhruva, ins. of. 311. 
Dhumralochana, 301. 

Dhundha, 306. 308. à 3 
Digambara, Saiva, 294, Taina, qv. ^ 
Pilī, 118. SAN Ss, 
Dilmal, temple at, 379, 392. .. 
Dilwara, q.v., 384. 

Dimishgi, 185. 

Dinanatha, Ramachandra, 418, 
Diwali, f. 302, 304-205. 485. Jaina. 326, 
divorce, 338-339. 

Dohad, 211. 

dokara, 236. 

Dola, f. 306, 307. 308. 

Doigili, 358, 490. 

Dorasamudra, 138. 

Dowson. 194. 195. 196.°- 


Dravida, c., 529. 

Dravida, style of architecture, 367. 

Dravya-karana, 215. 

dress, 355-359. 

Duda, k. of Sind, 425. 

Dughdhe$vara, Mahadeva temple 
Mandrapur, 993. 

dukkukkania, 368. 

dukula, 358. 

Dule-vasantiya, i. 490. 

dundho, 359. 

Dungarpur, 34, 158. 


Durga, 287, 288, worship of 501-504, 


315, 485, temple of, 382. 
Durgachaitanya Bharati, Svāmī, 483. 
Durgapalli, 424. 

Durlabha, k. of Kashmir, 341. 
Durlabhidevi, 40. 


Durlabharaja, 35, 56. 39-42, 43, 49, 201, 


214, 289, 310, 311. 417, 430, 431. 


Durlabharaja, Chihamana k.. 40, 65, 430. 


440. 
Dusala, 425. 
dütaka, 219, 220, 224, 229. 
Dütángadu, 167, 306, 307, 209. 562 
Dvüraka, 295, 298, 382, 426. 
Dvàrapa, 426, 


Dvyüsrayalüvya, “Aw, (85, 404-410, 495. 


494. 


E 
Eastern Gangas of Kalinga, 138. 
Kdward IV, 250. 
Egypt, 402. 
Elliot, H. 143. 
Ellora, 191, 401. 


Tirevanga, 439. 


F 
Va-hien, 334. x S 
Faridpur copper plates, 217, 228. 
Farid ud-Din Attar, 434. 
Farrukhi, 44, çasida of. 433, "` 
Wars, e. 184. ets ^ 
Ferishta, 44, 135, 141, 142, 143, 144. 145, 
182, 191. 194, 195. 196, 341, 43t. ` 
Fleet. J.F., 150, 180, 247. 248, 441, 456, 
457. ; ` 
Forbes, A.I.. 36, 65, 132, 215. 289, 301. 
$58, 366. 378, 587. 590,416, 424. ° 425. 
442, 484. : Mercier 


funeral ceremony, 179, 335. 33373; 077007 
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Putuh-us-salutin, 194, es ^ 


G 
Gadadhara, 429. 
Gadahaiya coins, 270. 2 
Gadararaghatta, 131, 152. 136. 
Gadayuddha, 35, 429. 
ki p 
gaddhani, couch, 353, 
Gadre, A.S., 376, .492. 
Gahadavalas, 77-78. 
Gaja, d, 7. 
Gajabandha, c., 54. 
gajapitha, 369. 
gajathara, 
368, 392. 
Gümarodo, village iniriguer, 364. 
Gambhuta-pathake, 161, 210, vishaya, 210, 
144 villages, 211. 
games, 359 
gambling, 361-362. 
Ganapati, 300. 
Ganapati Vyasa, 174. 
Ganapatideva, Kakatiya k, 461. 
Ganda, temple priest, 371. 
Gane$a, 54, 300, 301, 381. 
Gangadvava, 26. 
Gangamaha, 26. 407, 425. 
Ganges, r, 119,125, 346, 347. 
Ganguly, D.C., 425, 427, 498, 436, 438, 
440, 455, 469, 473. 
Ganika-harana, 216. 
Canitasara, 271, 272. 
Ganti, k., 54, 407. 
garbhagriha, 375, 376, 382 
Gardhavilla, 158. 
Gardizi, 45, 44; 45, 431. 


Galtesvara temple, Sarnal, 


Gargya, 292. P 
Garjana, 133. i$ s; 
Garjanaka, 132, 133. E ? 


Garjistan, 124. 

Garjjanika, 17. 

Garmsir, 134. 

Garshasp Malik, 186. 
Garuda-purdna, 374 

Gauda, e. 76, 117, 118, 140, 219: 
Gaudas, 15. 

Gauri. Goddess, 306. 
Gauri, (Ghori), 457. 
Gautama, 275. 
Gauthiot, R, 15. 
Gaya, 125, 377. 
Gaya-Karna, 116. 


52: 


genthuilam, 356. BAe 

Ghadahadiki-dradasaka, 911, 212, — Ç 

ghadi, 214. 

ghadiaghadà, 214. 

ghadial, 214. 

ghaggharam, 357. 

Ghanaratha, 360, 

Gharghari, Goddess, 301. 

Ghatachataka, st., 294. 

ghata-sarpa (ordeal), 175. 

ghatasphota, 350. f 

ghatika, 214-215. 

yriha, 214, 221. 

ghatikaghata, 214 

Ghatikügriha, 376, karana, 213-215. 

ghatikdlayu,, 214. 

Ghaznl, 16/135, 134, 135, 142, 143, 267, 
457. 

Ghaznivides of Lahore, 132, 

Ghiyas ud-Din Ghori, 134. 

Ghiyas ud-Din Balban, 185. 

Ghoris, 132,:134, 138, 187. 

Ghose, Ajit, 399, 402. Rs De 

Ghoshal, U.N., 248, 249, 477: 

Ghritapadi-mandala, 209, 210, 232. 

Ghughula, 156, 461-462, 

CGhumli, 49, 300. 392, gates at, 388, 
temple at, 368. 

Ghuzz Turcomans, 134...~ 

ginger, 259. 

Girijadevi, 315. 

Giman, 65, 66, 69, 70, 82, 87, 215, 258, 
319, 322, 327. temples at, 383. i eee: 

Gita-Govinda, 295-298. 

qochara, 245, 252. 

Godavari, r., 138 ° 

Godhra, 151, 156. 2 

CGodraha-ndtha; 156. 

Godrahaka-mandala, 208, 209. 

Godvad, 82, 145. 

Goga, 182. 

Gogadeva; 182, 188. 

Goga-Narayana, 295. 

Gogasthina, 136. 

Gone 99, 34, 35, 39. 

Goharwa ins, 31. r 
iohilvad, 116. < 

USE temple at Laurüli, 379. 3 

Gomal pass, 135. 457. 

Gomati, r, 104. 

Gonad, temple at, pets = 

Gop, temple at, 370. ^ 


» 
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gopu, 219. 

Gopa, mountain, 2. 

Gopi-gita, 291. 

Goptrin, 208. 

gopuram, 589. 

Gorma, 80. 

Goshthi, 214, 325. 

Go(gaujstha, e. 104. 

govillam, 355. 

Govinda 1V, 9. 10, 240. 

Govindachandra, 78. 

Govindaraja. 15. 

Grahari, see Graharipu. 

Grabaripu, 25-27, 82. 304, 407. 424, 428. 
494. 

Grama-panchakula, 239. 

Grémapati, 242. Š ? 

grama-pattaka, 242. 

qrama-samstha, 244. 

Gritma-talara, 230, 252, 235. 

Grama-thalura, 236. 

grasapatti, 368. 

Greeks, 16. 

Grierson, 17. 

grihaddanakapatravidAi, 276. 

Grishma-parca, í, 306. 308. 

grihadülipatram, 278. 

Grousset, R., 457. 469. 

gidha-mandapa, 368. 372, 376, 385. 

Guhilladevs II, 64. 

guilds. 235, 263. 264. of gardeners, 216, 
251, 263, of weavers, 217, 298. 

. Gujari-jatra, 324. 

Gujjarattha, 17. š 

Gulshan-i-IUrahimi, 431. 

Gumadeva, 116. 226. 

Gunapilita, 251. 

Gupta, period, 208, 299. coins, 270, script, 
395. E 

Gürjara, c., q.v. 53, 71, 77, 79, -mandala, 
18, 24, 163. 208. 

Gürjaras, 2. 9, 10-13. 

Gurjaras of Nandipuri, 2.12, 35. 


Gurjara-Pratihara d. 1-4, 9. 12, 90. 21, 


31, 265. 

Gürjara-bbümi, 18. 

Gürjaradhara, 18, 158. 

Gürjaradharitri, 18. 

Gürjjarashtra, 18, 80. 

Gurjaratra, 17, 18. -mandala, 164. 208. 
Gurjaratra, 17. 18. 

Gürjaratri, 14. 18. 


Gurpal, 96. 
Güvaka, 2. 
Gwalior, 82. 


() H 
Habbari d. of Mansura, 428. 
Habibullah, A.B.M., 132, 488. 
Hack, von, August, 418. D 
Haddala grant, 20, 2l. 
Haig. W., 148, 194, 196, 434, 457, 488. 
Hama-vydkarana, 404. 
Halayudha, 409 
Halder, R.B., 235. 
Hammira, 131, 146, 156, land of. 118 
Hammira-mada-mardana, q.v., 414-415. 
Hammira-mahakdvya, 66, 427, 440 
Hammuka, 48, 54. 
Hansi, 142, 144, 
Hansot grant, 2, 159. 
Hanti, k., 54, 407. 
Hanumina, 329. 
Haraha ins., 15. 
Harapaladeva, 114. 
Hardwar, 497. 
Haribhadra Siri, 338. 
Harij, 211. 
Haripala, s. of Bhima, 
Haripala, minister, 78. 
Haripushpa, 17. 
Hariraja, 142. 
Harisiddhi, Goddess. 34. 
Hirita, 7. 
Hariti, 5. 
Haritiputra, 11. 
Harivikrama, 22, 
Harsha Siyaka, see Siyaka IT. 
Harsha stone ins, 2 
Harshacharita, 419. 
Harshavardhana k. 124, 315, 355. 
Harshavardhana, tr., 496. 
Hasan Nizami, 141-145. 
hastakeharani, 282, -summukha, 282. ara, 
282. 
hasta-ataka, 358. 
Hastisala-karana, 216. 
Hatta-karanu. 250, 252, — 4ulka-manda- 
pikd, 234. 
Hayasirsha-paiicharatram, 367. 
Hazra, R.C., 493. 
Hemachandra. q.v., 83-86, 92-96, 97, 312- 


313, 314-319, 324, 329, 359-360. 395. 396. 
404-411, 412, 416, 419. 


1. 55, 56, 89. 
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Hemadri, 174, 287, 306, 358. 

Herat, 184. . 

Hilal Khan Kazis Masjid, 366. 

Himalayas, 567. 

hindipaka, 232, 255. 9 ý 

Hindukush, 495. 

Hinglaji Mata temple at Khaudoran, 379, 
382. 

Hira gate, Dabhoi, 388, 389, 391, 393. 

hird-griha (covbels), 369. 

hiranya, 248, 252 

Hira Lal, 246. 
History And Culture of The Indian 
People, IV, (Imperial Kanauj) 421. 
History oj Indian and Indonesian Art, 
401. 

hithipaka, 235. 

hockey, 359-560. 

Hodivala, A.H., 132, 195, 432, 434, 435, 
459, 463, 470. 

Hormuz, 267, 332. 

Hoysala, d. 80, 114, 138, 139, 140, 175, 
192. 

Hulagu Khan, 183, 435, 469. 471. 

Huli ins, 17-18, 80. 

Hultzsch, 380. 

Huna, tr., 34, 40, 162. 

Hunter, Blair. Mrs.. 366. 

Myderabad, 15. 


I 

Ibn Asir, see Ibnul Athir. 

Ibn Haukal, $55. 

Ibn Masah, 354 

Ibwul Athir, 4346. 371, 375. 431. : 

Idar, 180. 

Idrisi, see Al Idrisi. 

Iki Khan, 472. 

ikehubhanjana, 307. 

ikehu-karmakara, 260. 

ikshu-nipidana-kandam, 260. 

ikshu-nipidana-yantram, 260. 

lkshvaku, d., 14. ^ 

Tltutmish, 159. 160, 174, 187, 468. 

indigo, cultivation of, 256, 258. export; 
266. i š 

Tndra-God, 7, worship of 304, region of. 
118. 

Tndra lIT, Rashtraküta k, 1. 

Tndraji, 8, 79, 82, 112, 116, 197. 424, 
495. 435, 438, 494. 

Indramandapa, 321, 322. 


Inganapadra, 444, 

Inganda stone ins., 444. 

inheritance, 334-336. 

Inscriptions mentioning Chalukya dynas- 
ties, 421. : 

lus. du Yag Bahal of Sivadeva, 477. 

iron and metal industries, 261. 

‘Isami, 188, 190-192, 194. 

lšanavarman, 15. 

Ishwart Prasad, 488. 

izar, 355. 


J 

Jackson, 8, 9, 132. 

Jadeja princes, 27, chronology, 425. 

Jagada, Princess, 346. 

Tagdddeva, Paramära k., 58, 438, 440. 

Jagaddeva, Pratihira, 141, 166, 170, 356, 
464. 

Jagadekamalla 11, Western-Chalukya k., 
78. 

Jagadekamalla-Permüdi, 79. 

Jagadu, 160, 179, 320, 330, 331, 338, 352, 
419. 

Jagaducharita, 160, 179, 267, 331, 338, 
352, 419, 420. 

Jagamalla, 209, 254, 291. 

Jahan Soz, 134. 

Jahlana, 105, 112. 

Jaika, 49. 

Jainad stone ins, 438. 

Jaisalmere, 43, 111, 119. 

Jaitrasimha, Guhilot k., 156, 168.- 2 

Jaitrasiha, s. of Vastupala, 172. 

Jaitugi, Yadava k., 150, 154. 

Jaitugideva, Paramüra k., 174. 

Jajjaka, 111, 255. 

Jakkharatti, f., 304. 

Jala, 248. 

Jala-patha-harana, 213. Ë 

Jalal ud-Din Mangbaran!, 

Jambaka, 25, 26, 224. 

Jambu, v, 26. 

Jambudvipaprajnapti, 263. 

Jambumili forest, 26. 

Jambumali r, 26. 

Jami Masjid, at ‘Broach, 
nath, 365. 

Jangala, c. 106, 113, 1 

Jasmalnathji temple. Khan 

Jats, 46, 47, 143. 

Jatavarman, 439. 


160, 463. 471. 


Cambay, Soma- 


18, 127, 162. 
doran. 382. 
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Jatwan, 142-144. 458. 

Java, 268. 

Javalipura, 106, 109, 118, 517. 

Jayachandra. 77, 78, 142, 340. 

Jayadeva, 296-298. 

Jayadratha, 49. 

Jayakesi, £9. 61-64. 

Jayamangala, 86. 

Jayumangalu, commentary, 179. 

Jayanasala-kuranu, 220. 

Jayanta, 185. 

Jayantasiha, Chahamana. 144. 

Jayantasunha, (usurper) 147, 148. 160, 
161, 166, 200, 203, 463. 481. 

Jayanti, Goddess, 289. 

Jayapala, 37. 

Jayasekhara, 19, 21. 3 

Jayasiraha, usurper, see Jayantasirnha. 

Jayasimha I, Paramara k., 55, 57, 58. 59, 
438, 459, 440. 

Jayasunha Tl, Paramara k., 182. 

Jayasimha Jagadekamalla, 39. 


" 
Jimutavahaua, d, 79. 
Jinadatta Süri, 396. 


Jinadalta Suri, teacher of Amarachan 


dra, 415. 
Jinadharmapratibodha, 412. 
Jina-harsha Gani, 177. 
Jina-magdana, q.v., 419. 
Jinapila, 143. ^ 
Jinapati Sūr, 149. 
Jinaprabha Siri, 69, 184. 188 
Jinavijaya Muni, 412, 417, 418, 420 
Jinduraja, 60, 70. 
Jine$vara, 41, 65, 310, 311. 
Jine$varu Suri, preceptor of Abhayats 
laka Gani, 410, 
Jirna-ghatikalaya, 214. 
/Ranapaiichami, 216. 
Jñanavapika, 377. 
Jñànavimala, 41, 310. 
JRütasütra, MS. of, 395. 
Jodhpur, 51, 111, 119, 145, 159, 209. 
Jolly, J. 248. 


Jayasiraha Siddharaja, 18, 56, 57, 60, 64, Jonaraja, 71, 133. 
67-88. 99. 103, 104. 107. 111, 117, 202, Jonnalid, 257. 
210. 214. 215, 222, 926. 240. 246, 254, Jovari, 257. 
955. 268, 284, 285. 289, 290. 291, 202, Juan-Juan, tr., 495. 
295, 296, 299. 304. 305, 311, 312. 313, Jumna, r, 2, 125. 


314. 327-398. 329, 331, 354, 361. 363, 
377. S78, 387, 390, 395. 396, 404, 405. 
406. 408, 409. 416, 417, 442-448, 449, Jydydnapradhana, 220. 
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Jayasimha Sari, author of Hammira- 


. mada-mardana, 414, 


dayasimha Siri, author of Kannarapala- 


bhüpülacharita, q.v. 419. 
Jayaéri, 148. 
Jayatala, 156. 


Jayataladevi, w. of Viradhavala, 322, 463. 


Jayavarman 1, 76, 78. 
Jayavarman TI, 182. 
Jazrat, 185. 

Jeewan Rae, 458, 
Jehula, 25, 228. 
Jendraraja, 50, 51. 
Jethvas, 176, 184. 
Jhabua, c, 209. 
jhajjhan, 384. 
Jhalawad, 375. 
Jhalrapatan, ins. 231. 
Jhinjuvada fort, 387. 
Jhitam, 190, 192. 
Jholka-vihàra, 319. 
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K 
Kachcha, tr, 49. 
Kachchha, e, 1, 25, 96, 27, 32,—manda 
la, 208, 209. 
kadachchhū, 353. 


$25, 441. 
Kadi dt, 32, 210, 211. 


Kadi, preceptor of Milachcehhrikava, 157, 


159. 
Kaira dt, 1, 9. 
Kakadadaha, 131. 
Kakatiya d, 190, 461. 
Kalabhasala-karana, 216. 


Kalachuris of 'Tripuri, 57. 76, 77, 78. 


116. 


Kalachuri Sodhaladeva, ins. of, 228. 
Kalachurya d, 79, 


*for Jinaprabha read Jinaprabha. 
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Junagadh, 215, 388, 424, Hock ins, 208, 


Kadamba, d, 11, 59. 61. 62, 79, 80, 114, 


— 


KA 


Lo . 
Kalavini, r, 
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Kalachurya Sankara, ins of, 229, ° 
Kalahapañchąnana, 105. 
Käakāchāryakathā, MS. of, 396, 


kalaksharita, 349 

Kalamukha, st, 293, 483. 

Kalafijara, 1-4. 

Kalaga, finial, 568. 

114. 

Kalhana, 34i, 415, 

Kali temple, Meher, 483, 
247, 415, 414. 
9 


Goddess, 72. 


Kalidasa, 
Kalika, 


Kalika Mata temple, Dabhoi, 378, 


$95, Dhrasanvel, 379, Dhrevad, 379. karanapurusha, 229, 230. 
Kalinga, 118, 140, 162. WKarashahr, 17 
Kaliyan, i54. Kardama, hermitage of, 377,, 
Kalol-muha’. 210. Karhad grant, 3. 
‘Kalpasiitra, MS. of, 395, 396. Karkarü, 302. 
Kalyan plates, 53. 59. Karkaraka, game of, 361. 
Kalyanakataka, 9, 11, 19, 20, 78. 79, Karkota, d, 341. 

116, 423. karma, (construction), $67. 
Kalyan’, see Kolyinakataka and Chalu- Karma-karana, 218-219, 221, 223. 
kyas of Kalyani. Karma-/arana, 218-219, 221, 223. 
Kamadhenu, image of, 392 Karma-sachiva, 218, 219. 
Kamaladevi, 189, 191, 194. 195. Karna I, 51, 56-66, 67, 68, 50, 89,, 90, 
Kümalatü, 27. 96, 202, 210, 215, 265, 289, 311, 500, 
Kamasami, c. 104. 408, 417, 440-442. Š 
Kamasitra, 362 Karna II, 181, 186-195, 194, 195, 197, 
Kambayati, 260 204, 470. 
Kamboika, 288. Karnaditya, 19. 

Kamboja, tr, 495 KKarnameru, 65, 289, 363. 
Kampilya, c, 511. Karpasügara, €5, 215, “90. > 
kamsara, branie 233. Karnasundari, 11, 60, 362, 404. . 
Kanauj, 1, 10, 11, see also Kanyvakubja Karnasundari, queen, 60, 63. Ke 
Kanchanadevi, 71. Kamata, 53, 61, 64, 76, 118, 175, 31, 

312, 329. 


Kanchi, 30, 95, 162. 
Räñchikavyāla, k., 7. 21. 22. 
kanchukah, 356. 

Kanda (Kien-che) c, 16. 
Kandahat, c, 435. ` 
Kandora, 383. 

Kane, P. V., MM. 275. 
kangura, merlons, 388. 
Kanha, chancellor, 185. 
Kanhadadova, 94, 100. 
Kanoda, temple at, 379. 
Kanthi, v. 107 
Kanthadi;? 288. 
Kanthadurga, 28. 
kanthakunchi, 358, 490. 
Kanthegvari, Goddess. 302. 
Kanthkot, 28, 45, 426. 


103. 449. 450. 


“483. 
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Kanyakubja, 2, JO, 19, 20, 29, 118, 240, 
see also Kanauj. 

Kapadvanj, torana at, 386. 

Kapüle$vara temple, 391, 

Kapalika, st, 293, 294. 

Kapardin, 129, 456. 

Kapila, hermitage of, 377 

hapotaka (moulding), 367. 

karaii, cotton tree, 478, 

Karakhitai, tr, 134. 

Karamba-vihdra, 318, 

Karan Rai, general of Bhima 11, 143, 144, 

karana, local, 233. 


Karnavati, 65, 97, 318. 
Karnegvara temple 65, 289 

K arodgrahal: a-rajapurusha, 242. 
Karohana, 292, 481. 
Kürtyaviryyárjuna, 441. 
Karttika temple, 391. 
Karttika-ckadasi, 309. 
Karundvajrayudha, 414. 
Karvan-mahatmya, 292, 481. 
Kasahvada, 186. 
Kasara, temple at, 


379, 380. 381, 302. 


Kashgar, 16. 17, $95. 
aside 112, 113, 333. 350. 


Wasi, 40 1 
Katika, 309. r 2 
Kaśmīra, tr, 15. 
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Kaémirüdevi, 90. 

Kathakosha, 32. 
Katharatnasügara, MS. of, 395. 
Kathasaritsdgara. 197. 

Kathi, tr, 495. 

Kathiawad, q.v. 

Kathmandu, Durgá-poja at, 483. 
Kathvate, A.V., 412, 413. 
Katudeva, 70, 254. 

Katukaraja, 110. 443. 
Kütyüyana, 276, 277, 335. 
Kaula, st, 294, 242. 345. 
Kaunkana, (Konkana) e, 115, 114. 162. 
Kauravas, 26. 

Kaurusha, 292. 


Kautilya, 218. 220. 224. 230, 281, 234, 


941. 272, 280. 281. 338. 339, 389. 180. 
Karirahasya, 409. 
Kariaksha, 86. 
Kavitárahasya, 415. 
Karyakalpalatd, 415 -vritti, 415. 
Kaàvyaprokásadipika. 185. 
Kawala Di, 189. A 
Kayadram, 136. 
Küya-vrata, 283. 
Kedara, 321. 
Kedaranatha, 291. 
Kedárarási, 292. 482. 
Kela Bütradhara, architect, 301. : 
Kelhana, 105, 111. 136, 140, 144 
451, 478. š 
Kelivesma-suchiva, 224. 459, 
Kerala, tr, 34, 162, 
KeSava, general of Siddharaja, 76 
KeSaya, minister of Karna IT, 192. 
KeSaya temple, 295. 
Keval, pillar mouldings, 369. 
Khachara, d, 79. 
Khairalu, 229. 
Khajuraho, 2, temple at. 369, 394, 
Khalimpur ins, 218. 
Khalipa, Caliph. 157. 
Khandachaliki-remmanaka, 14, 
Khandoran, temple at, 382, 393. 
Khangara, 65, 68-60, 82 442. 
Kharasila, paved platform. 368, 375. 
Kharaghoda, c, 387. 
Xharafaragachchha, 18, 41. 201. 310, 
Kharatoragachchia-pattarali, 141. 


, 912. 


. 226. 


Khaiviga, 3. 

Khaza’-in-ul utuh, 189. 

Kheladitya, Maharajaputra-Sandlivigr- 
ahika-Thakkura, 380. 

Khengara, see Khangara. 

‘Kheraloo, (Kheralu), 65, 210, 299, 392. 

Khetaka-mandala, 1, 9, 12, 209. 

Khetakadhara-mandala, 209, 219,-pat aka? 
209, 212. 

hila land, 244. 

khikkhiri, 334. 

Khizr Khan, 189,192, 195, 196, 

Khole$vara, 150. 

Khond Mir, 46, 47. 

Khorasan, 134. 

Khotan, 16 

Khusrau Khan 195, 196. 

Khusrau Matik Taj ud-Daulan, 132, 134, 

Khwarazm Shih, 134, 472. 

Khyber Pass, 135. 

Kielhorn, 40, 140, 199, 214, 218, 240, 
404, 427, 440, 489. 

Kien-che, 16, 

Kiradu, 117, 208, see also Paramiaras of 
Kiradu : 

Kirat, 144, 

Kirüta, tr, 15. 

Kirtane, N. J. 427. 

Kirtikaumudi, q.v., 412, 410, 438, 465. 

Kirtimukha, 368. 

Kirtipala, Chaulukya of Lata, 35, 39. 

Kirtipaia, br. of Kumirapala, 69, 91. 

Wirtipala, Chahamina pr, 136, 144, 156. 

Kiritiraja, k, of Lata, 29. 

Kīrtirāja, Paramara k, 27. 

Kirtistambha ins. of Siddhavija, 447-448. 

Kirtivaktra, grinning faces, 368, 

Kirtivarman, 57. 

Kirtti, 80. 

Kitabwl Yamini, 431. 

Kitu, 128, 156. 

Kochharba, Goddess, 65. 989. 

Koka, 182. 

Kokkala, 29. 

Kolambapaitana, 95. 

Kolhapur. 39. 

Koli, 82. 

Kolladevi, 305, 391. 


143.  Kollapitha, 305. 
144, 201, 411. Kollapura, 95, 305, 
Kharpar Khan 157. 159. Kollatirtha, 305, 
Khas Khan, 160. Kolüya, 52, 
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Konarak, temple at, 376, 394, 

Kondi», villago intriguer, 364, 

Konika, 127, 456. 

Konkana, 53, 113, 114, 119, 174, 466, 467, 

Koshthàgava-Farana, 218. | 

Koshthika-/karana, 220. 

Xotada, c. 168. 

Koltadaka, c. 168. 

kotwal 235. 

Kramrisch, S, 398. 

Kripasundari, 121. 

Krishna, God, 54, 235, 295-298, legends, 
295-296, 360. 

Krishna, v, 159. 

Krishna HII, Ráshtraküta k, 1, 3, 4, 13, 
409. 

Krishna, general 105, 108, 112 

Krishna, Yadawa k., 174. 


Krishnadeva, Paramára k. of Bhinmal, 


50. 

Krishnadeva, br.-indaw of Kumarapala, 
91, 93, 95. 96, 100, sco also Künhada- 
deva. 

Krishnaji, 19, 21, 56. 65, 416. 

Krishna Misra, 294. 

Krishnamisra, author of 
Probodhachandrodaya, A11, 438. 

hrishnakshara-ujjalakshara-vidhi, 349. 

Krishnanigariya Kamaliditya 179. 

Krishnapura (Krishora) 178. 

Kwishnaraja, 425, 436. 

Krishnarao, B.V., 421. 

Krishnavarman, 323. 

Kshahavata, 270. 

Kshantivijaya Gani, 419. 

Kshapanaka, st., 294. 

Kshatrapa coins, 270. 

Kshemaraja, 55, 56, 89-91, 448. 

Ksheta-mantri, 234, 235. 

Kshetrapála, 302. 

Kshirasvümi. 218, 246. 

Kubera, region of, 118. 

Kuberasvami, 240. 

Kublai Khan, 469. 

Kucha, 17. 

Kudangeávara, 94. 

Kulachandra, 52. 

Kulluka 277. 

Kumara, f. of poet Somegvara, 127. 128, 
136, 139, 146, 163. 

Kumaradevi, m. of Vastupila, $38. 
Kumaragupta, ins of the reign of; 310. 


> 
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Kumirapila, 6, 68, 88, 89-125, 126, 197 
129, 162, 165, 169, 202, 222, 223 904 ` 
225, 226, 240, 246, 247, 254, 255, 260. 
284, 285, 290, 294, 302, 303, 307, 309. ° 
314, 315, 316, 317, 318, 319, 320, 304, 
325, 529, 380, 343-344, 354, 355, 360, 
361,. 370, 371, 372, 373, 374, 375, 383, 
384, 387, 396, 405, 406, 407, 408, 410, 
412, 416, 417, 419, 448-455, 464, 467, 
Kumārapālabhūpālacharitra, q.v., 419. 
Kumürapülacharita by Hemachandra, q.v., 
405, 410. 
Kumüarapilachintàmani, 112. 
Kumarapalaprabandha, q.v., 419, 
Kumdarapalapratibodha, q.v., 412. 
Kumrapilesvara, 167, 290, 306, 309, 381. 
Kumdresanbhacan, 65. 
Kumanrasiinha, 128, 156. 
Kumiira-vihava, 317, 318, 319. 
Kumaresvara temple, 121. 
Kumbhalgadh ins, 128. 
kumbh, pillar base, 569. 
Kumudachandra, 100, 311, 312, 313, 416. 
Kundagesvara, 95. 
kunda, tank, 376. 
Lundika, 352. 
Kunkana. (Konkana) 113. 
Kuntala, c, 38, 162. 
Kuppanayya, MJahasdmantamatya, 218. 
Kurapála, 157. 
Kuru kings, 26, 40. 
Kuru e, 118. , 
Kurumandala, 106. 118. 
Kushanas, 356, 394. 
Kugika, 292, 295. 
Kuttanimatam, 350, 351. 
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L 
laghu-$ri karana, 175 
Tahadha, 224. 
Lahore, 135. 
akha, 27. 425, 426. Phulani. 425. 
Lakkundi ins, 95. —— 
Takyoda, temple at. 383. 
Laksha, 26—27. 424, 425. 
Lakshmana temple, Bardia, 382. x 
Lakshmana, Naddula Chahamana k. $. 
Lakshmanaraja, Kalachuri k, 3, 31. 
Lakshmanasena, 457. 
Takshmanasimha, 162, 188. A 
Takshmapala, 456, 457. 
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Lakshmi, Goddess, 56, 67, 305, 326, 382, 


484. 
Lakshmi, mother of Bhima 1, 40, 41. 


Lakshmi-Karna 31, 37, 52-57, 63, 358, 


407, 408, 437, 438. 
Lakshmináráyana image, 381. 
Lakshmitilaka Gani, 411. 
Lakshmivarman, 78. 
Lakuliga (Lakulin), 


292, 293, 298, 391. 


Lakuliéa, st, 292—293, 297. 342. 343. 461. 


Lalitadevi, w of Vastupala, 320. 
Lalitaditya Mukrapida. 341. 
Lal, K. 5., 471. 

Lala (Lata). 140. 

Lampaka, tr. 15. 


Loyana Sutradhara, 
Ludder Dev, 190. 
Lila, 32. 
Limapasa, 171. , 
Lünapasája, 172. . 
Lünapasaka, Ana Ü, 171, 172, 466. 
Lünasáka (Lavanaprasada), 151, 460. 
Lanasimba (Lünasiha), 177, 237, 325, 385. 
$91. 
Lünasimha-rasahika, 520, 325, 385. 301. 
Luniga, 156. 


architect, 391. 


M 
Madana worship, 306. 


Madanabrahmadeva, JJahdrdjaputru, 


Sri 

Lanjo Bijirao, 495. 476. 
Lar (Lata), 185. Madanadevi, 452. 
Lata, 9, 10. M. 18. 25, 28--29, 30. 31, 32. Madanapila, 68, 442. 

$4, 55—56, 39, 53, 59, 46, 79, 82, 85,  Madanarajüi, 170, 340. 

118, 119, 138, 140, 146, 148, 149, 150,  Madana-Sankara, 41, 289 

151, 153, 154, 162, 166, 174, 185, 208,  Madanavannan, 74, 77, 78, 444. 

209, 210, 212, 217, 226, 227, 237, 265, Madhava, 52. 

285, 292, 298, 367. 450, 497—mandalu, Madhava, Tantrapüla, 218. 

208. x Madhava, Minister of Karna lT, 192. 
Latadega-mandalu, 208. 193, 
Latapalli, 244. Madhavacharya, 293. 
Lathivadra-pathaka, 210, 211. Madhavi, 32. 
Tati, style of architecture, 367. Madhuvan ins, 220. 

Lauriya-Nandangarh, Earth Goddess Madhupadma, 7, 22 

from, 394. a Madhusüdana 185, 225. 

Lavanaprasada, 139, 145, 147-155, 157, Madhuveni, r, 22. 

160, 161-167, 169-170, 171, 172, 225, 


227, 231, 253, 254, 291, 340, 465. 
Làyvanyaprasada, see Lavanaprasada 
leather industry, 260. 961, 265, 266. 
Le coq, von, 16. 
Lekhapaddhati, q.v. 
L Empire dea steppes 
Le Nepal, 477. 
leogryph, 392. 

Levy, S., 477. 

Lila, the physician, 442, 

Liladevi, mother of Mülarája; 7, 23. 
Tiladevi, q. of Bhima IT, 167, 200. 
Lile$vara, 290. 

Limboji Mātā's temple, 300. 
Aaüga-purána, 293. 

liquor tax, 246. 

Livre des Merreilles de Inde 
Lob Nor. 16. 17. 

Lockhart, 465, 

Lodorva, 45 


477. 
. 457. 469. 


, 441. 


a 


Madhyadega, 367. 

Madra, 104, 

Magadha, 48, 117. 

Magderu, temple at, 379 

Magha, 413. 

Mahabharata, 9, 49, 59, 87, 376, 393, 495 

Mahadeva, governor of 74. 75, 
222, 223, 380. 

Mahadeva, Maehàmantrin, 224, 380. 

Mahadeva, Yàdava k, 174. 

Mahadevaiya, Mahapradhanu, 229. 

Mahaika, Mahdsddhanika, 228. 

Mahajanas, 233, 


Mahakaln temple, 159. 328, image, 381. 
Mahakshapatala-Farana 220, 221. 
Mahakshapataladhikrit-adhihe rana, 
Mahakshapatolika, 224, 995. 
Mahalakshmi, 305, 484, 
Mahalavakkho, Mahalayüpaksha, 308. 
Mahaümandaleávara, 995. 996, 227. 


250. 231. 238. 239, 243, 253-255. 
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Mahanantrin, 25, 225, 224. 


Mahamatya, 212, 222-225, 225, 281, 236, 


237, 245. 

Mahamauhurtika, 224. 

Mahanagariye Nanaka, 179. 

Mahinakadevi, Goddess, 158. 

Mahananda, 114, 452. 

Mahdnas-adhikrita-paichakula, 240, 

Mahanasa karana, 220. 

Mahanavami, 483. 

Mahd-purichakulika, 289 

Mahapaichosabda, 416. 

Mahapitia, 375. 

Mahaprachana, 25, 79, 228, 229. 

Mahapradhana-Sendpati-Mandalika, 229. 

Mahapratihüra, 229, 291. 

Mahàrünaka, 287 

Maharashtra, 152, 190, 329, 346, 349 

Mahüsüdhanika, 155, 228, 234 

Mahdsandhivigrahila, 220, 221, 224, 225. 

Mahasenapati, 14. 

Mahátülavara, 14, 255. 

Mahattura, 291. 
Mahavira, 522, 
viracharita. 
Mahdviracharitu, 99, 101, 108, 119, 120, 
194, 310, 317, 318, 319, 324, 360, 361, 

473, 474, MS. of 395, 396. 

Mahendra, 40, 50. 

Mahendra, Siri, 396. 

Mahendrapala 11, Pratihara, Jamal Dya 
218 grant of, 250. 

Mahe$vara Kavi, 41. 

Mahi, r. 151, 197. 

Mahimsaka, 228. 

Mahipüla, Chudasama pr. 373. 

Mahipala, Pratihara k, 1. 

Mahipila, br. of Kumarapala, 126, 455 

Mahishüsuramardini, image, 381. 

Mahitata, c. 156, 346. 

Mahitrata, 26. 

Mahlak Deo, Rai, 182. 

Mahmüd, Sultan, 1, 2, 40, 42, 43-48, 134, 
187, 201, 332, 333, 343, 371. 375. 432- 
436. 

Mahmud Bigarha, 197. 

Mahobaka, 76. 77. 

Mahodaya, 10. 

Mahseer ins, 15. 

Mahudi gate, Dabhoi, 388. 

Mahuwar 1, 22. 

Maipuri Mosque. Somnath, 312. 


326, 360 see also Maha- 


Mairs, 142, 144. 

Maitrakas, 311. 

Maitreya, 292. 

Makhulagümva-42-villages, 211, 

Malabar, 255. 

Maladeva, Chancellor, 180, 185, 223, 

malamárgana, 245. 

Malaprabha, r, 139. 

Malasiita, 189. 

Malaya, 3, 36, 38, 72, 76, 82, 118, 136, 
138, 140, 150, 159, 162, 173-174, 181. 
186, 187, 208, 209, 226, 265, 294, 299, 
328, sce also Paramaras of Malava. 

Malava-mandala, 20. 

inalavero, 249. 

Mal hanesvara temple, 291. 

Malik Dinar, 472. 

Malik Jhitam, 190. 

Malik Katur, 186, 191. 

Malladeva, brother of Vastupala, 322, 
325. 

Malani, e, 45. 

Mallikārjuna, 113, 117, 254, 410, 452, 
467. 

Mallinātha ; Tirthankara, 320, 383. > 

Malwa, r, 2. 

Mánàüdhyaksha, 214. 

Münasára, 389. 

Manasollása, 356. 

Manavya, 7, -gotra, 5. 

mancha, 353. 

Mandalini, 58, 119. 

mandala, 208, 210, 225, 230, 231, 254: 


243. 


Mandali, ¢, 167, 212, 225, 288, 292, 425, 


"pathake, 212. 
Mandalika, 299: 487, defection of, 159. 
mandapa, hall, 368, 375, 378, 380, 381, 

382, 384. 

Mandapika, 9246--karana 213, 921 descrip- 

tion of gold- mandapika 438. 
Mandasor ins. of Kumaragupla: 


298. 
Manda», 256. 
Mandhata ins.. 53, 146. 
Mandor 159. 
mandovara, 
Mandu, 76. 
Mandwar, 159. 
mangaliyaka, 245, 


Mangu, 433. 
Mangu Khan 469, 471. 


216. 


wall, 368, 380. 387. 


249. 
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Manik Hai, 9. 

Manikvachandra, 130, 456, 487. 

Manod, temple at 579. 

Manorama, 360. 

Mansabdar, 241. 

Mansar lake, 381, 390. 

Mansura, 46, 47, 152. n. 

Manti k, 54, 407. 

manirin, 215, 223, 224. (27. Z 

Manu, 218, 219, 245, 250, d 
255, 355, 339, 549, 360, 361, 

Manyakheta, 4. 

Marasimia, 4, 13. 

Marco Polo, 217, 258, 259, 260, 265, 260, 
268, 285, 316, 467. 469. 

marga-kshurani, 246. 

marganaka, 250. 

Margapati, 213. 

Maria Gonds, 364. 

Markanda, c. 16. 

Markandeya-purdnu, 14. 300, 301, 203, 
381, 582, 483, 496. 

Maru, c, 118, 148. 

Marubhuva, c. 18. 

Merusthali, 156, 

Marwad, q.v., kings of, 149, 151, 153. 
masuraka, socle, 367. 

Masudi, 261, 269. 355. 

masitraka, socle, 367. 

Matadevi, Sri, Goddess, 301, 
Matri-gaya, 377. 

mätri-yajña, 377. 

Mathura, 22, 40, 118, images from 393, 
' 404, pillar ins. 291.292. 
Matsya-purüna, 15, 374, 396, 496. 

Mau ins, 77. 

Maurya, administration, 241, terra-cotta, 
$95. 

Mayanalla see Mayanalladevi. 
Mayanallidevi, 60-65, 67, 68, T5, 
313, 354, 355, 300. 

Mayapura, 497. 

Mecea, 157, 158. 

Meda tr, 26, 

Medapata. 30, 118, 162, 170. 174. 
mandala, 208. 

Medataka, 106. 

Medhatithi, 277. 

ancgalai, 564. 

Megasthenes, 241, 285. 

meghadhvani, 290, 372, 

Meghaditam, 390. 


$12, 


meghanida, 290, 372. 

Mehr, 116, 209. 

Mehara Lunaika, 338. 

Mehsana, 25, 32, 209. 210, 211, 310, 382, 
392. Š 

Mer, 92, 252, 338. 

meru, temple type, 970, 373, 374. n 

Merutunga, q.v., 417-419. 

Mewad, 55, 128, 158, 145, 156, 157, 188, 
208. 

Miani, temple at, 582. 

Milachehhrikara, 157, 159. 

Minhaj-us-Siraj, 155. 

Mirashi, MM, 15, 21, 22, 438, 430. 

Mirat-i-Ahmadi, 355, 437. 

Mitakshara, 355. 

Mithuna figures, 395, 394. 

Mitrami$ra, 335, 488. 

"zr, 355. 

Mlechchha, 26. 

Modha Bania, 122. 

Modhera, 45, 209, 301, description by 
Farrukhi, 433. 

Modhera Sun temple, 366, 368. 370, 372. 
575-377, 380, 385, 386, 391, 393. 

Mohardjaparajaya, q.v., 411-412, 419. 

Mojadina, 157, 158, 159. 

Mokshesvari, female ascetic, 299. 

Mongols, 158, 160, 185, 184. 187, 470, 
495. 

Monopoly, 264. 

Mori gate, Dabhoi, 388. 

Moti Chandra, 355, 395, 396, 398, 400, 
401, 489, 490. 

Motipura, 390. 

Mrida (Siva), 330. 

Mudetha, c, 366. 

Mudgalas, 160. 

Mudra department, 163, 164. 223, 225; 
227, 236. 

Maudradhyaksha, 216. 475. 

Mudrita-Kamudachandra, 86, 311, 312. 
313, 404, 485, 

Mughal, 160. 

Muhammad Khan, 183. 

Muhammad Ghori, see Mu'izz-ud-Din 
Muhammad bin Sam. y 

Mu'izz ud-Din Muhammad bin Sam, 
8, 122, 133- 185. 142. 144, 146. 160. 
187, 908, 267, 341. 372. 457. 

Mu'izz ud-Din Bahram, 160. 

mikhavasa, 858. 
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Mukhyas, 231. 

aülagarbha, Shrine, 386. 

Mülanüthadeva temple, 288, 426, 

Milavaja 1, L 3, 4, 5, 7, 10, 11, 12, 14, 
15, 19, 21, 22, 25-50, 49, 82, 85, 91, 
116, 121, 161, 165, 169, 199, 200-201, 

» 210, 219, 216, 220, 224, 229, 240, 288, 
300, 304, 310, 329, 377, 378, 389, 405, 
407, 412, 417, 419, 425-427, 475, 494. 

Milaraja lI, 198, 131-187, 138, 139, 160, 
165, 203, 254, 417, 457-458. 

Millaraja, s of Bhima I, 89, 289, 448, 
449. 

Mülaraja, k of Mülasthana, 118. 

Malasthina, 118. 

Müle$vara temple, 288, 426. 

Multan 43, 46, 47, 132, 184, 135, 160, 
185, 190, 299. 

Munichandra, 101. 

Munja, 12, 30, 31, 38, 225, 417, 425, 427, 
431. 

Mijala, 62, 75, 74, 464. 

Mufjaladeva, 19. 


Munjaladevasvamin, temple, 288. Nataraja image, 381. 
Muntakhab-ut-Varikh, 431 Set also Navaghana, 69. 91, 115. 5 
Badauni Navaha, î, 303, 485. 
Murala, c, 34. Navalayà, game, 362. 
Mushika-vihara, 318. 449 nava-nidhána-sameta, 249. 
mushti-dyutam, 561. Navaratri, {, 28, 303, 483, 484. 
Mutgi ins, 140. Navasahasankacharita, 422, 428. 
Muzafiar Khan, 375. Nayaka, 231. A 
Mysore, 138. Nayapāla, 438-439. : 
Nazim, M., 431, 433, 434. A 
N Nearchos, 395. 
Nābheya, 321. Neddaria, f, 307. 
Naddula. 40. 70. 109. 110, 111, 117, 136, — melichchi, 352. F gie 
254. ; Neminatha, 311, 314. 318, 320. 221, 322, 
Nadir Shah, 165, 166. 325, 227, ED o eus 
nadiyaka, 244. Neminathaeharitra, MS m ` 
Nadol, 143, see Naddula. Nepala, 140, ins, from, 249. 
Naga kings, 38 nidhi, 248. 
s | il: 248. 
Nāgabhata I, 1, 2. nikshepa, TW. 
Nigabhala TT 9, 12. Nikshubha, w of Surya, 392. 
ag 78, -223, 236. Nilakantha, 57. eo 
UR Ee e Nilakantha Maháüdeva temple, Smals, 367, 
ügalladevi, j ui 
ESSE On Miami, 379. e š 
Niagara Brahmins, 177, 178. Nilgunde Le s: Mn 
Niagara, style of architecture, 366, 368. Nili, um eu : 
Nagaraja, 35, 40, 41, 43. NIE S 
Nagirjuna, 457. M 5 an epithet of the Para- 
Nagirjunikonda, 14, ins. 235. Nirvana nay s ayman, 443: 5 
Nagasirika-rishaya, 210, 212 mira king Narava: 
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Nügüvaloka, 2. 

Nagore, 141. 

Naikidevi, 131, 132, 

Nainar H., 295, 355 

Naime, A. K., 466, 467, 

Nakuliga, 292 see Lakulisa 

Nala, 316, 361. 

Nandini, 9. 

Nanti, k, 54, 407. 

Narada, 248, 276, 279, 280, 283, 335, 
348, 360, 361, 480, Smriti, 338. 

Naraka, demon, 484. 

484, 

Narandrayanénanda, 321, 363, 465. 

Narasimha, 140. 

narathara, 369, 

Naravarman, 71-74, 443, 444. 

Narmadii, v, 32, 79, 118, 149, 150, 151, 
154, 265. 

Narmadátata-iagdala, 209, 211, 226, 237. 

Nashti, town, 208. 

Nasik, 497. 

Nasir ud-Din, Qabacha, 159, 462. 


NGrAli-piarnuna, f, 
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Nigithachtrni 202, MS. of, 595. 
nivivandha, $51. 

niyogi, 219. 
Nizami, see Hasan Nizam. 
Nizam ad-Din, 44, 190, 191. 194, 196, 451. 
Nizamuddin, M., 462. 

Nohala, 3. 

nripasdla, 571, 512. 

nritya-sala, 368. 

Nundod gate, Dabhoi, 389. 
Nusari-patħuka, 210, 212. 
Nusrat Khan, 187, 191. 

Nutana Matha, 482. 
Nydyakaudali, 65. 87. 311. 
Nyáyasara, 419. 

Nyayavada, 340. 


o 
Ogha Nirukti, MS. of, 395. 
Ojha, G.H.. 8, 188, 451. 
Origin of the Chalul:yas, 42). 
Origin and the Original Home of the 
Chalukyas, 421. 
ornaments, 558-359. 
ostracism, 349. 
Oswals, 325. 
Oxus, r, 15. 
P 
Padaliptanagari, (Palitana), 321. 
Padamala, 189. 
Padampawa, 113. 
padiantao, 256. 
padiniamsanam, 358. 
Padmagupta, 12, 30. 31, 34. 
Padmanitha, 112. 
Padmapura, 112, 113. 
Padma-purana, 329. 
Padmavati, 112, 113. 
Pagan, (Burma), 401. 
Paharpur plate, 239. 
Pahini, 97. 
Pahlan, 144. 
Pahlava, 16, 496. 
Pahtu, 160. 
Paithan, 50. 
Paithan plates, 180. 
Pala, d, 1, 
Palha, 180, 185, 237. 
Palhanpur. 25, 67, 209. 233. 240, 363. 410, 
Pali, 107, 143. 
Palitana, 321. 322. 384. 
Palli, 106, 107. 


Pallika, 109. 
pamadda, 250. 

Pampa, 421. 

Paich, 241. 
Paücha-kalyünika, 325. 


panchakula, 180, 185, 231, 232, 255, 234, 


235, 236-242, 243, 244, 246. 332. 

panchakuliza, 239. 

Paiüchàla, 140. 

Panchamukhi, R.S., 467. 

Panchasara Parshanitha temple, 391, 

panchamahdsabda, 226. 

pancha-mukha-Brahmana, $49. 

pancha-mukha-nagara, 938, 234, 345, 346, 
348, 549, 350. 

Panchami, 190. 

Pañchanadādhīśa, 118. 

Pancharatra, 293. 

Paichagakavritti, 106. 

Pafüchasara temple, 322. 

Paíichavastuka, 208. 

Pafichmahal, 38, 76, 78, 82, 209, 296. 

Panchmani, 190, 192. 

panchopachara worship, 327. 

Pandey, R. B., 395. 

Pandya, 30, 138, 162. 

Panhera ins, 53. 

Panini, 309, 404. 

Panuti, slave, 345. 

Panyadhyaksha, 234, 

Para, v, 38, 104, 112, 454. 

Para (Cutch), 160 

Parab, K. K., 414, 

Param Dev, 44, 46, 433. 

Paramira d, 7, 8, 9, 20. 

Paramaras of Abu, 26, 109-110, 144, 162, 
209, 254. 255, 363, 495. 

Paramaras of Bhinmal, 50, 76 

Paramáras of Kiradu, 111. 

Paramüras of Malawa, 1, 3, 13, 20, 50—31. 
34—36, 51—54, 57--59, 70, 72—76, 78. 
82, 84, 87, 136—137, 138, 129, 140, 
146—149, 153, 154, 161, 165, 173—174. 


181—183, 185, 255. 265, 418, 423, 495. 
455. 


Paramardideva, 79. 
Paramardi, Chandella k, 181., 
Paramardin, 131, 132, 
Paragara, 293, 343. 

Parbad, temple at, 379. 
Pargiter, F.E., 15, 217, 228. 
Parijatamanjari, 307. 
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parishad, 167. ji 

Pari$ishtaparvam, 416. 

Pariyar, (Paramiira) 8 

Parkar peninsula, 160 

Parnadaita, 215, 218. 3 

Parsi, 295, 331 

Pargvanatha, 423, 317, 321, 322. 

Pargtanathacharita, 130, 456. 487 

Parthaparakrama, 141, 962. 

Parwa mountain, 148 

pashana, 248. 

Parvati image, 582 

Passport: officers, 216. 

Pasupila, 250 

Pagupata sects, 

Pà&upatasási ra, 

Pitachchhara, c., 

Patan, 32, 199. 

Pütanjali, 509. 

Patel, 231. 

mathala, 208, 209. 210. 230, 254, 245 

pathakiyaka, 236. 

qatka, 356. 

Pattakila, 230-251 

mattasala, 355, 489. 

pattika, fillet,, 569. 

Pauggio, keeper of 

Pauggo, do, 361 

Paundravardhanapnra, 211 

Pawagadh, 148. 

Pehlvi, 15, 16. 

Pelliot, 16. 

pepper, 259. 

perfumeries, 261. 

Periplus of the Hrythrean Set. 218, 257, 
258, 269, 266. 


292-294, 352 
294. 

104 

211. 


a gambling house. $61 


Pidikas, tr., 15. 

pigeon race, 360. 

pilgrim tax, 246. 

Piludra torana, 386. 

Pingala, 391, 302. 

Pingalika, 81. 

Pipàsà e, T. 

Piplianagar grant, 148. 

Pischell, R, 257, 358. 

pitha, basement, 568 

Pithadeva, 160. 

Pithu, 160. 

Pityipaksha, 308. 

Pityiyajna, 377. 

Pitta, 80. 

Poalao, f, 307. 

Pochtla-bhümi, 244. 

Porbandar, 49. 

Posadhavrata, 287, 487. 

Posina, c, 197. 

Prabandhachintamani, q.v. 
418, 419, 441, 444, 446. 

Prabhüchandra, q.v., 416. 

Prabhükara Nüyaka, 452. 

Prabhása, 26, 27. 

Prabhasa-khanda, 20. 

Prabhüvakacharita, q.v.» 416, 419, 485. 

Prabodhachandrodaya, 411, 488. 

Pradakshina-marga, ambulatory, 365, 372, 
375, 376, 383, 385. 

Prügvüta, 325. 

Prahlidana, 128. 141, 144, 254. 362, 413. 

Prahladanapura, 363. > 

Prajapati, 277. : 

Prakasa, city, 118. 

Prakasila, 404. 

prakrita-Paingalan; 456, 439. 


198-199, 417- 


D 


Perma-Jaj kamalla I1, 79. MZ s 

$ ye Tagadel amalla | pramānanyäyatattvälokalañkāra, 311. 

Perma-nripa, 80. ‘os (Prasnora), 178 
Permadi, 78, 79. Prana | a, 218 Prises 
Permadi, Mahümandalesreara, 79. Pratabgae ma TET s of Kumarapala, 
Permadi Sivachitta, 79. 191. NK. : 
Permardi, 80 xs ü stl 36, 166. 170 

, 90. cata al Rashiraktita. 136, 166. ^'^ 
Persia, 165, 267. nr Rasht 
Parsi 7 1 T 2 
ee Wheel, 216. pratapamalla. Vaghela. 170, 174, 172, 
eshawar, 135, 457. 173, 190, 466. 
ien. 160) KN 95 
2 Pratapasimha, y 7 

Peterson., P.. 65, 311. pratapasinha, mandul tara, 157. 
Phaggu, f, 307, 485. Pratapasimha, Paramara, 184. | 
Phatu, 160. pratapasinha, slave owner. 345, 346, 
Phula, 27. Pratapgarh ins, 3l: 
Phulada, 27. prathama-kulika, 239. 
Phulla, 26. 
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Prathanu-pustapala, 239. Radi, 157, 159. é 

pratihara, 229. Radosa fort, 188. 

Pratihara, d, 7, 8. Rahamina, 294. 

Pratisüraka, 235. Rahmar(n)iyya, 294, 295. 
Pratishthanaka, 50. Raivataka, 20. 

Pratyusha image, 392. Raja, 23, 423. 

Prayag, 125, 377. Rajadevi, 299. 

Premakamala. Bibi. 462. rüja-mürga, 213. 

Premaladevi. 96, 108. Rajanighantu, 496. 

Primaladevi, 184. Rajaraja, IT, 188. 

Prithvideva, 110. Rajaraje$vara temple 395. 
Prithvipala, Chühamana of Naddula, 60. Raja$ekhara, commentator, 65, 311. 
Prithvipila. of Ingonda stone ins., 444, Raijasekhara, Chronicler, 420, 462. 
Prithviraja, Cháhamána k, 8. Rajatarangini, 213, 339, 541, 342, 409 
Prithviraja 11, 71, 140, 141, 142. 158, 418. 

166, 457. taji, 7, 10, 19, 22, 25, 423. 
Prithviraja Baso, 8, 141. Rajkot Museum, 387. 
Prithvirüjavijay«, 6, 28, 58. 66. 71, 108, Kaji, wife of Surya, 392 

114, 115, 135. 269, 422, 440, 457. Rajpipla state, 209. 
profil perdu, 599. Rajyapila, 2. 

Ptolemy, 15. Rakshapala, 546. 

Pudgaon temple 379. Rima, ancestor of Mūlarāja, 7, 22. 
Pijamétya, 220, 932. Rima, Yadawa general, 150, 151, 153, 
Punaka, 349, 350. 155. 174. 

Pünapakshadeva, 315. Rama, k, 181, 186, 204. 


Pundra, 48. Jama temple, Bardia, 382. 


Punjab, 76, 119, 187. [ Ramachandra, author, 86, 129. 
Punyavijaya, Muni 357. tamachandra, Yadawa k, 180, 183, 186, 
purchase tax, 250. 190, 191, 192. 

Pürnakala$a Gani, 410-411. Rémacharita, 211. 

Parnapila, 49, 436. Ramadeva, f. of Yasodhavala, 110. 
Purnna-pathaka, 210, 211, Ramagupta, 341, 

Purohita, 233. Ramakirti, 330. 

Purushottama, 18. Ramakunda, Modhera, 376. 
Purushottamapnra plates, 180. Pease 414. 

Tushpayati, r, 375, Vamayana, 9, 329, 376, 495. 
Pustapadla, 239. Ramganje plate of Isvaraghosha, 218. 
Puwar, 8, RameSvara temple, 202. 

De 63, 291. 


Sas 


: Q $ Ttqmbliámanjari, TT. 

d Bore y 471. Rampola gates, Ghumli, 388. 
armatians, st., E Tanaka, Sai ca k, 4 

ane ) aindhava k, 49. 


Ranaka, q.v., 229. 


Qutb ud-Din Aibak, 141-145, 146, 159, Ranchodji Ama ji, Dewan 435. 


187. 433 Raigacharya, 363. 
Quth ud-Din Mubarak Shih, 195, 196, ranga-bhoga, 326, 487 
254. 326. 3 


ranga-mandapa, 326, 368. 376. 
= Rani ki vāv, 56, 366, 390, ` 


Ranna, 35. 
Bada, c, 162. Ranpur ins, 188. 
Radha, 298. Ranti, k, 54, 407. 
Radhanpur. 25. 209. Tas Mala, 287, seo also Forbes. 
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vasahati, 371. 

rasavati, 371) 

Rdsapaichadhydya, 29. 

Rashid ud-Din, 467. 

Rashiraküta, d, 1, 5, 4, 9, 10, 13, 29, 209, 
265. 

didshtrakatas And Their Times, 421, see 
alsb Altekar, A.S. 

ratha projections, 368, 380. 

Ratlam 209. 

Ratnidevi 299. 

tatnakoga, 358. 

ratnaküta, 370, 575. 

Ratnamala, q.v., 416, see also Krishnaji. 

Ratnapála, 70, 110, 543. 

Ratnaparikshà, 264. 

Rainapura chaturasihka, 211, 212. 

Ratnasiha, 227, 

Ratnivali, 61, 404 

Rav, v, 210. 

Ravana image, 376. 

Raverty, H.G., 432, 459. 


Ray, H.C., 37, 192. 132, 135, 150, 182. 
428, 430, 438, 440, 469 
Rayapila, 70, 110. 443. 
& Raziyya, 160. 
rekhā, line of curvature, 367, type of 


temple 582. 

Reva, r, 118, 154. 

Revanta, 300. 

Revatimiira, 26, 407. 425. 

Rewah stone ins, 55. 

Rig-veda, 274. 

Rishabha, 157, 521, birthday celebration 
of, 326, temple by Vimala, 384. 

Romaka, c, 104. 

Rudradaman, 215. 

Rudradeva, 190. 

Rudramahakala temple, 328. 

Rudramahalaya temple, 88. 288, 289, 528, 
370, 377-379, 393, 481. 

Ruhayi, temple at, 379. 

Bunn of Cutch, 60, 65. 160. 

Rupa-Naraiyana, 299. 

Rupini Sarma, 197. 

Rupasundari, 19. 

Rupin (Raopeyn) r. 65, 215. 
Ryotwari settlement, 242. 


S 
Sabarmaty, r. 60. 197, 211. 
Sabdabhedaprakdsa, 41. 


Sabhd-mandapa, 368, 372, 375, 376, 382, 
385, 385. 

Sabhramati, r, 150. 

Sachiva, 223, 924. 

Sādhanika, 228, 

Sadhu (Sahukar), 233. 

sddhya, 248. 

Safawi d, 165, 

Sahajapala, 154. 

Sahajarama, 22, 

Sahasd-Bhima-vijaya, 85. 

Sahasralitiga lake, 56, 88, 214, 215. 284, 
290, 295, 299, 305, 390, 301. 

Sahavadina, 158. 

Saiida (Sayyad?), 155. 

Sailaprastha, 26. 

Sainühava, 49, 426. 

Saindhavi, 301. 

Sainika, tr, 15. 

Saiva, st, 292-295. 

Saivism, 287. 

Sajjana, temple built by, 87, 88 

Sajjana. 95, 109, 450. 

Saka, tr, 7, 16, 22, 356, 496, influence on 
Gujarat painting, 401 E 

Sikataiyana, 404. 

Sakhada, 229. 

Sakhi-bhüva, 996, 297, 298, 345. 

Saktisahgama,-tantra, 497. 

Sakuniki-vihara, 32), 414. 

Sálagrüma stone, 54. 

Salakhanadevi, i71, 291. 

Salakhanapura, 171. n 

Salakhanegvara, 291. 

Salaksha, governor of Saurüshtra, 226, 292. 

Salaksha-Nirayana temple, 292. 

Sale tax. 250. 

Saletore, B.A., 428, 429. 

sālidhānya, 257. 

siliga-vasahika, 319. 

Sülipura, 106. 

Salki, 15, 

Salukika, 15. 

Samadhan, 483. 

samakara-bhiani, 244. 

aamakara-uddha-grama-pattaka, 243. 

Samala, 73. 

Samantasimha, Chipotkata k, 19, 23. 24. 

Samantasimnha, Guhilot k, 128, 254. 

Samantasimha, governor of Saurfshtra, 
180, 224, 226, 292. 

Samarasimha, 8. 
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Samarasimha, k of Javilipura, 144, 167. 

Samarasinha, Guhilot k. 183. 188. 

Samarkand, 16, 435, 471. 

Samba, 92. 

Sambhar, 82. 

Sambhu, 501. 

Sameta-sikhara, 320, 383. 

Samidhesvara, 330. 

Samma, tr, 425. 

Sampradayapradipa, 329. 

Sampüri, slave girl. 346. 

Samudra-Pase, Sultans of. 268. 

Samusara, 115, 116. 

Sanchor, 13, 32. 

Sandera, temple at, 367. 379. 582. 

Sanderao, 51. 

Sandesara. B. J., 271. 

Sandhi-larana, 220. 921. 

Aandhivigrahin, 79. 437. 

Sandhyakaranandin, 211. 

Sangama, 463. 

Sangana, 540. 

Sanghadhipati-charitra-mahakarya, 415. 

Sangramagupta, ins of, 228, 

Safigrémasimha (Samnkha,) 149, 153, 324. 

Sangramasimha, feudatory, 172. 

Sanjan plate, 235, 236. 

Sanjar, Seljuk k, 134. 

Sanja, w of Surya, 391. 

Sankalia, H.D., 209, 357. 372, 373, 379, 
380, 388. 482, 484. 

Sankh Deo, 190. 

.Sankha, 148-150, 153-155, 156, 323, 382. 

"Sankheda taluka, 209. 

Sankrantix, 309, 

sanmukha-hastakshardni, 282. 

Sániinüthadeva, 324, 325. 

“Santa, 68, 73, 83, 449. 

Santuka, 83. 

Sapadalaksha, 28, 29. 118, 119, 197, 141, 
146. 240, 319. 

Saptakast, c, 26. 

SaptaSata, e, 50, 437. 

Saptaíati, 301. 

Saptasgyinga, c, 497. 

Sarada ins from Hund, 239, 

Saranga, 58. š 

Süraügadeva, 180, 181-185, 186, 204, 209, 
225. 2359. 237, 295, 388. 

Sarangadeva of Rewa, 197. 

Sarasvata-mandala, 12, 25, 209, 

Sarasvati, r, 33, 81. 88. 179, 215, 377, 378, 


Sarasvati image, 381, 582, 391. 
Sarasvati, S.K., 370, 491. 
Sarasvati-bunthdbharaia, 38, 455. 


Sarasvati-purdna, 289, 292, 295, 299, 305, 


390. 
Sari(mai), 353. 
Sari, 356, 357. : 
Sarkar, D.C.. 497. 

Sarkar, J.N., 461. 

Sarma, D., 9. 

Sarda, H.B., 45). 

Sarnal, c, 968. 

Sarva (Siva), 350. 
Narvadarganasangraha, 298. 
aarva-daya-sameta, 249. 
Sarvadhyaksha, 212. 

Sarvamangali, ¿01, temple of, 382. 
Sarvanagara-mukhya, 264. 
Satanandapura, 452. 

&atapatra, 328. 

Satürthakv ya, 129, 412. 
Satragava-karana, 220, 

Satruijaya, Mt., 87, 318, 319, 321, 322, 

lemple at, 383, 

Satyapura, 522,-mandala, 208 

Satyaraja, 53. 

Satyaéraya lrivabedanga, 35, 428, 429. 
Satyasraya, R.S., 421. 

Saulkika, 421. 

Saurashtra, q.v.,-mandala, 209, 237. 
Sautraniani, sacrifice, 342, 343. 

Savitri image, 382. 

Savramati, v, 22. 

Sayyaqrahaka, 230. 

Sayyapala, 229, 230. 

Sejakpur, 301, temple at, 368, 375. 
Selahasto, 935. 

Sendpati, 226, 229. 

Seng-houei, 16. 

Sergadh ins, 272. 

Sesamum, 259. 

Sesodia, d, 188. 

Sevadi copper plate, 50, 70, 343. 

Seven sages, images of, 392. 

Sewell, R.. 198. 

Shadanana, 11. 
Shahibandina, 
Shühu, 165. 
Shanderaka, 51. 
Shanshabani, d, 124. 
Sharma, H.M., 416. 
Sharma, K. M.K., 198. 


Turushkaraja, 136. 
i 
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Sharma, Sri R., 435. 
Shashtha Il, 59, 65, 64, 441, 
Shastri, Durgasankar, 418. 
Shastri, H., 381, 387, 395, 595, 596, 492. 
Shatkhandagama, Ms. of? 396 

Shatpadra (Shathodva), 178 

Shat panehüsad-desa- vibhügn, 497 
Sarvenanda, 419 

Sarvegrara 465. 


INDEX z 
Sindhuraja, k of Bhinmal, 425, 
Dindhurajapura, 111, 255. 

Siraf, e, 267. 

$iras, capital of a pillar, 369. 

Siranara, v, 346. 

Sitalà, Goddess, 300, 301, 376. 

Sitali-Mata temple, at Piludra, 379, 381 
at Vadnagar, 482, 

Siva, 7, 54, 120, 121, 287, 290, 292, 299, 


shejavata, 555. 

Shihab ud-Din, 146 

shipping, 268. 

Shivaji, 165. 

Shunkul Deo. 191 

siddha, 248. 

Siddha-Hemachandra, 25, 37, 49, 83, 85. 

Siddha-Hema-laghucritti, 404, 407, MS. of, 
396, Brihadvyitti, 404. 

Siddha-H ema-sabdanusasana, 404. 

Siddhapura, 35, 81, 87. 88, 377, 384, 386, 
387, 394. 

Siddharaja, see Jayasimba Siddharaja 

Siddhardjavarnand, 86. 

Siddhasena, 95. 

Siddhasrama, 377. 

Siddhegvara-Mahadeva temple 379. 

Sidhpur, 210, 211. 

sik-kabab, 354. 

Sikhara, 365, 367, 374, 378. 380, 382. 

Siladitya, 158. 

Silàhüra, d, 115. 114, 117, 305. 

Silasundari, 313. 

_ Simantamani, 156. 

Simha, Chahamana of Broach, 149, 154. 

Sinha, matenal uncle of Visaladeva, 175- 
176, TT. 

Sinha era, 70. 

Simhana, 149-153, 
460, 461. 

Simhanadi, Acharya, 325. 

Sithhapura, 211. 

Simharaja, 2. 

Siihavikrama, 22. 

Sind, 25, 46, 48, 52. 60. 81, 117, 182, 133, 
187, 268, 428, 467. 

Sinda, d, 79. 

Sindhu, r, 83, 112. 

Sindhupati, 25, 428. 

Sindhurija, opic, hero. 49. 

Sindhuraja, 26, 81. 

Sindhuraja, Paramara k. 

Sindhuvaja, 5. of Sankha. 


155, 156, 174, 180. 


34, 36. 428. 
158, 156 


300, 306, 323, 330, 374, 381, 382, 385. 
Sivadatta, Pandit, 414. 
104. 
Sivakedàranatha temple. 121, 290. 
Sivaratri, f., 308. 
Sivarupya, c, 107. 
Sivasana, 48. 

Siyadoni ins, 239, 240. 
Siyaka IT, 3, 4, 13. 
Skamna, c, 322. 
Skandagupta, 208, 215. 
Skandapurána, 20, 21, 329 

Slavery, 545-349. 

Smriti-kaustahha, 306. 
Smriti-samuchchaya, 345. 
Sobhanadeva, 148, 227, 287. 
Sogdian, tr, 15, 16, 17, language, 16. 
Sohada (Subhatavarman), 146, 147. 
Sohagadeva, 197. 
Sola, 24, 52. 
Solagh, tr, 6. 
Solanki, 11, 164, 171. 
Solankhi, 8. 
Solar family of Bharukachehha 426. 
Solgi, tr, 6. 
Soma, k, 370. 
Soma sacrifice, 342. š 
Somachandra (Hemachandra), 97, 449. 
Somaditya, 19. 
Somaladevi, 269. 
Somalekhii, 269. < 
SEQ. city, q.v 43.48, 61.2, 65. 75, 

87, 265, 266. 479, 497. : 
Somanatha, God, q.V-: procession of, 251. 


Sivahara, r, 


309, dola f. 306, 308, temple q.v. 370- 
375, at Sahasralinga lke. 391. 
*S t r, 412. 
#Somaprabha, q.V., 4 - » 
Somarájadeva. Mahapratihara, 929, 237. 


Somasimha, 155, 156.” 


* Not Somaprabhit. 
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Somasimha, dutaka, 167. 

Somešvara I, Western Chalukya k, 55, 55, 
57, 58. 

Someávara Il, Western Chalukya k. 57, 
58, 439. 

Somegvara III, Western Chalukya k, 78, 
79. 

Some$vara, 
179, 412, 

Some$vara, 

Somesvara, 
108, 109, 

Somesvara, 
254, 255. 

Some$vara, Paramara pr. of Bhinmal, 76. 

Some$vara, Silahàra k, 175. 

Someśvara, s of Vedagarbharasi, 481 

Souri, clan, 457. 

Spring festival. 306. 

Songadh, wood carvings at, 394. 

sont, goldsmith, 233. 

sraddha, 179, 335. 337. 

sraddhupaksha, 308. 

Sravakapratikramanachiirui, MS. of, 395. 

Sravana Belagola ins, 13. 

rej, 216, 221. 

Sreni-karana, 216, 221, 263. 

Srenika, 127, 456. 

Sreshthi, 233. 

Sribhata (Subhatavarman), 148. 
Srichandra, 32. 

Srideva, 486. 

Sridevi, 450. 

Sridhara, author, 65, 87, 311. 

Sridhara durgadarpa, 146, 147, 371. 
Sri-karana, 212, 221, 925. 225, 232, 237, 
243, 

Srimala, 215,-jñāti, 325. 

Srinagara, 328. 

Sringa, 367. 374. 

Sripala, 86. 

Éri-aila, c, 321. 

Sristhala, 33, 81. 377. 

Srutadevi, Goddess, 410. 

Stambha (Cambay), 145. 

stambha, pillar, 369. 

Stambhana (Skamna), 322, 

Stambhanega, 321, 322. 

Stambhatirtha (Cambay). q.v. 

Stchoukine, I, 399. 

step wells, 390. 

Stein, A, 16. 


poet, q.v., 161-167, 175, 176, 
419, 464, 468. 

Chahamàna k, 71. 

grandson of Siddharaja, 100, 
113, 117, 141. 

Paramàra pr. of Kiradu, 111, 
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sthana, 219. 
Sthanddhipa, 219. 
Sthanadhyaksha, 219 
Sthana-karana, 219. 
Sthanapala, 219.: 
Sthanapati, 219, 292. 
Sthana-purusha, 437. 
Sthanika, 219. PES 
Sthaviravalicharita, 416. 

Sthiramati Gani, 106, 107. 

Strabo, 16. 

Subedar, 251. 

Subahukathé, MS. of, 596, 398. 
Subhakesi, 61, 63. 


Subhatavarman, 146, 147, 148, 150, 154, 
322. 

Sudakupa pass, 57. 

Sudargana lake, 215. 

Sudi plates, 218. 

sugar, 260 

sugarcane, 258, f. of, 397, suvking c! 
307, 488. 


Sugimhao, f. 308. 

Suhadádevi, wife of Tejahpāla, 321, 385, 
487. 

Sthava, 340. ç 

Sukraniti, 231, 243, 248, 249. 

Sukritakirtikallolini, q.v., 414-415. 

Sukritasankirtana, q.v., 415, 419, 465. 

Sukuli-dega, 208. 

Suktimuktavali, 412. 

Sulaiman, 265, 269, 354 

Sulak, tr, 15. 

Silapdla, 216, 

Su-li tr, 15. 

Sulik, tr. 15. 

Bulika, tr, 14, 15. 

Sulka, 213, 221, 246, 950, -mandapiká, 
213, 221, 246. 

Sulki, tr, 6, 15, of Orissa, 15. 

Suka-nàsa, 400. 

Sumaladevi, 167, 269, 290. 

Sumale$vara temple, 289. 

Sumati Gani, 18. 

Sumatinathacharita, 412. 

Sumatra, 268. 

Sumerr, temple, 320, 383. 

Summer festival, 306, 308. f 

Sumra, tr, 132, 133, 160. 

Sunak, 367, 392, temple at, 370, 379-380. 
381. 

Sundarasena, 351. 
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sundha hill ins, 50, 70, 111, 116, 196, 140, 
144, 156, 172, 372. 

Sunga terracotta, 393, sculpture, 394. 

Suprabhedigama, 374. 

tr, 16. 

ladeva, 444, 445. 

listrict, 209. 

Surah grant of Trilochanapila, 29, 35, 39, 
59. 

Suratha, 161, 301, 41 

Surathotsava, q.v., Š 


Surat 


Surat c 


3. 

OL, 413-41. 

Suratrana (Sultan), 17, 157, 

Suri chiefs, 194. 

Surya, god, 26, 298-300, 381, 382, 391, 
392. 

Sürya-kunda, Modhera, 376. 

Sürys-Narayana, 299, 300 

eusanthid, a meat dish, 354. 

Susena, 360, 361 

Satradhyaksha, 215. 

Suvarehasü, w of Sarya, 392. 

Suvarna, d, 17. 

Suvarnapushpa, 17. 

Suvrata, Muni, 322. 


Svabhravati, r, 29. 

sva-hastaksharani, 282. 336. 
svayan-agatd-dasi-patravidhi, 345, 346. 
Svetapida, c. 59, 440. 
Syadvadaratnakara, 512 . 

Syamala, 106. 

Syamaldas, 8. 

Syrastrene (Saurashtra), 218. 


T 

T'abagàát-i-Akbari, 451. 

"T'abagàt-i-Nàsiri, 435. 

Tagarapura, 114, 452. 

Tahmasp, Shah of Persia, 165, 166. 

Taika, c, 104. 

Taila TI, 4, 29, 35, 52, 428, 429, 431. 

Taila IIl, 139. 

Taj ud-Din Yaldooz, 159. 

Taj ul-Ma'thir, 141. 

Palabhadriki-shaf-Uringat-pathaka, 210. 
211. 

ialahala, 257. 

talapphalo, 257. 

Talāra, 234, 235, see also Desa-talara and 
Grama talara. 

T'alàra-bhàávya, 235. 

Talavara, 235. 

Talkan, c, 134. 


¿alladam, bed, 353. 

Tamar Khan, 183. 

tdmbula, 358, 

‘Tana-masjid, Dholka, 366. 

Tanjore, 497. 

Tanka-masjid, Dholka, 366. 

Tankasali-harana, 214-215, 

tanning, 260-261, 265. 

Tanti, k, 407. 

'l'antra-karana, 218, 221, 254. 

J'antrapóla, 218. 

Tapti, r, 119, 150, 151, 155. 

'l'arabh, temple at, 379. 

Tavain, battle of, 138, 141, 146. 

Taranatha, 15. 

Varikh-i-Fivez Shahi, 190. 

Tärith-i-Jähānkushi, 160. 

Tarikh-us-Sind, 425. 

T'arikh-i-Sorath, 435 

Tarikh-i-Vamini, 498. 

‘Tarim, c, 17. 

Taringa, temples at, 384. 

Tarmichirin, 469. 

Tarunavachaspati, 13 

Täta, chancellor, 227 

atiri dirham, 269. 

tattaid, 353, 

Tawney, C.H., 214, 231, 252, 418, 425, 
486. 

Toja, c, 48. a 

Tejahpila, 115, 156, 157, 161-167, 172, 
175-178, 223, 237, 284. 285, 320-523, 325, 
338, 352, 357, 384, 391, 412, 414, 415. 
465. 

Yojahpala, Mahdpanchasabda, 476. 

'l'ejasimha, 174. 

Tennyson, 384. 

Ter c, 15, 452. 

textiles, 259-260, 266. 

Thabhu, 236. 

Thakura, 229, 233, 246, 580. 

Thana district, 209. 236, 299. 

‘Thana plates of Ramachandra, 180. 

theatricals, 232, 233, 998. 362-364, in 
Jaina temples, 326. 

Theravali, 19. 

Thogara, 15. 

Thomas, 194. 196. 

Thucydides, 314, 315. 

Tihunapala, temple of, 486. ; 

Tihunapiladeva of the Ingonda ins, 444. 

Tien chan, c, 16. 
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Tilinga, 29, 52. 
'Jimvanaka-mandala, 209, 210. 220, 252. 
T'irashktarini, 355. 

Tirthakalpa, 321. 

Tirupati, 497. 

Tod. J. 7, 378, 379. 422. 

Togara, 15. 

Tokharoi, tr, 16. 

Topika, 36. 

toruna, 310, 372, 373, 576, 386-387. 
Torkhed plates, 15. 

Traikiitaka coms, 27U. 
Trailokyamalla, 66. 
Trailokyamohana. 295. 

frapagya, boat, 213. 

Travels of Sulaiman, 267. 
Tribhuvana Rānaka, 167. 


Tribhuvanapála, f of Kumārapila, 63. 89, 


90. 94, 105, 205. 318, 449. 
Tribhuvanapāla, 164, 165. 165, 
171, 172, 173, 306, 481. 
Tribhuvanamalla Pindyadeva, 79. 
'Urilochanapala. 29, 59. 
Trimurti, 300. 381. 
Tripurantaka, 250-252, 291, 292, 373. 
T'ripurántakeé&vara, 292. 
Yripurusha temple, 288, 289, 300, 
426. 
Trishashtisalaküpurushacharita, q.v., 416. 
Trivikrama image, 381. + 
Trivikramapala, 60. 
"Tughlak, Sultan, 196, 
Tukhara, e, 16, 495. 
Twigabhadrá, v, 138, 
Turfan, c, 17. 
Turushka, 26, 118, 131, 133, 136, 


145, 155. 156, 157, 183, 184, 189 
424. 425, 428. 


161-168, 


381, 


144, 
, 372, 


3 U 

Veh, 134, 135, queen of, 341. 
uchehaldka, attic pillars, 369. 
udatchana, 353. 
Udayaditya. 57, 58, 59, 71, 306. 439. 
Udayaditva Ganga Permadi, 79, 439. 
Udayamati. 55, 56, 62, 64. 68. 90, 215. 

366, 389, 390. 
Udayana. 69, 92, 93. 94, 95, 96. 97, 98. 


100, 101. 115. 115, 119, 192. 285. 449. 
450. 


Udayaprabha: Siri, q.v.. 414-415. 
Udayapur, Rajasthan, 119. 


Udayapur-prasasti, 30, 53, 59. 
Udayarüja, 76. $ E 
Udayasimha, 155, 156, 171, 172, 173, 466. 
Udbhandapura, 239. 

Uddari stone ins, 180. 
uddhakhila-bhūmi, £44. 

uddu, 257. 

udhani, searf 357. ° 
udido, 257. 

Uditacharya, 291, 295. 

Udumbara, v, 95. 

Ueśavāla, (Oswal). 325. 

"Ufi Muhammad, see “AWI, 

Ujjain, 1, 31, 53, 72, 76, 82, 95, 159, 409 
Ujjain grant of Munja, 228. 
ujjalaksharant, 350 

Ujjayanta, 26, 314, 327. 

Ullu Khana, 189. 

utuda, 257. 

Ulugh Khan, 184, 187. 189, 190, 192, 470 
Uluka, 292. 

Umreth, c, 322. 

Umi, wife of Ganda Brihaspati, 291. 
Umapaü temple, 291. 

Ume$vara, 292. 

Una, 45, grant of Avanivarman, 20, 21 
undalam, bed, 353. 

Upadesakandali, 414, 

Upadegamald, 415. 

Upadesamaitkarnila, 415. 

upadhd, 218. 

U padhyáya-sikahà-griham, 214. 
GUpakeSa-guchechha, 317. 
Upakrama-/tarana, 218, 221, 223. 
Uparahindiyd, 236. 

Uparika, 217, 231 

Uparkot fort, gates at, 388. 

Uparori, 231. 

Urbhaloda-puthalia, 210, 211. 

uruáringa, 367, 374. 

Ushi image, 392. 

Utpala, 294. 

uttariya, 356, 357. 

Uvva, e, 117. 


v 
Vachinidevi, 36, 289, 429. 
Vadhvan, 26, 
Vadnagar, 211, 392, 492, torand, 386, 387, 
rampart, 387. 492. 
Vadsama, 310. 
Vagada, 34, 128. 
Vügbhata, 96, 102. 104, 105, 318, 450, 454. 
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Vagbhata physician, 354. 3 

Vaghel, e. 366. 

Vagheli d, 5, 139, 161-167, 159 193. 

Vaghalis of Rewa, 197. 

Vahada, 119, 120, 121, 422. 

vahni-yontra, 110. 

Vahika, e, 104. 

"Vahnipati, 226. 

Vahusrinadevi, Goddess, 201. 

Vaidyanátha temple, 147, 322, 389, 459. 

Vaija, Vanda, 225, 296. 

Vaijaka, 110, 225. 226. 

Vaijalladeva, 110, 225. 226, 229, 937, 989; 
254. 

Vaijayanti, 18. 
Vairechana-pardjaya, 86, 

Vaishuavism, 295.297. 

Vaja warriors, 189 

Vajradina, 157. 

Fajrasakhi, 101. 

'ajrasvümi, 416. 

ratunda, cock, 360. 

pati Mufija, see Munja. 

Vakpatiraja, Chahamana k, A, 

raktpaurushya, 340. 

Valabhi coins, 270. 

Valadeva Muni, 398, 

Valam, temple at, 579. 

Valami, forana at, 386. 

Valapadva-pathaka, £24 


Vilayuya-pathaka, 210. 
valitapatravidhi, 215. 
Valla, minister, 224. 
Vallabharaja, 35-39, 41, 199, 201, 289, 
300, 360, 429. 
Vümáchari, Saiva, 294. 
Viimadeya, 231. 
Vümanasthali, 184, 252. 237, 423, 463. 
ramsavi, purse, 357. 
Vanapala, 20. 
Vanarüja, 19, 21, 240, 302, 391. 414, 450. 
Vāņāraśīi (Varanasi), 117. 
Vanga, 118, 140, 162, 312. 
Vanijyaraka, (Vanjra), 238. 
Vanti, k, 54, 407. 
"Vapanadeva, 117, 226. 
Vapullaka, 59. 
Var, tr, 395, 496. 
Var-var, tr, 495. 
- Varüha image, 381. 
- Varáhamihira, 302. 
Varahamihirasamhita, 304. 


E 
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Varala, c, 140. 

varando, 489. 

Varandikàá, 489. ° 

Vardhamana, poet, 86. 

Vardhamana, city 69. 

Vardhamana, Jaina monk in A jayapala's 
court, 130, 329. 

Vardliamána Sari, 41, 65, 310, 311, 

Vardhamánapura. (Milava), 76. 

Vardhi-pathaka, 161, 210, 211, 225. 

Vardhi-vishaya, 210. 

Várigriha-Farana, 215, 216, 221, 

Varvar, tr, 495 

Varvaraka, tr, 494, 

Vasanta (Vastupiila), 115, 414, 

Vasantavilasa, q.v., 414. 

Vasqutotsava f, 307, 208. 

Vasco da Gama, 479, 

Vasishtha, 8, 343. 

Vüsithiputa, 14, 

Vastrapatha-mahdtinya, 20, 

Vastupala, 113, 147, 153, 154, 155, 157, 

158, 161-167, 170, 171, 172, 175-178, 224, 

284, 285, 299, 312, 320.393. 325, 326, 

330, 334, 358, 352. 363, 383. 391, 412, 

413, 414, 415, 465: i 

Tastupalacharita, 177. 1 

“astu päla-1'e jahpäla-prašasti, qv., 414. 

415. 

Vasudeva (Vishnu), 305, 309. 

Vasupüjya, 297, 338, 342. 360. 

Vütsyüyona, 304, 307. 

Vütnla, st, 294. 

Vatulatantra, 294. > 

rauliam, meat dish, 354 

Vay, 390. 

Vayad, rar at, 390. 

Vayajaladeva, 167. 

Vayajaladeva, 110, 226. 

Vayajaladeva, Pratihava, 131. 

Vayajalladeva, monk 288, 

Vaiyi-purana, 15, 295. E 

Vedagarbharāśi, 167, 292, 481 A 4 

Velakula-&arapa, 213, 218, 221. 

Vengi-desa, 208. 

Vengi-mandala, 208. 

Venkataramanayya, N., 421. 471. 

Vesara, stylo of architecture. 367. 

petrasana, $58. : 

Votravati, v, 299. 

Vibhagapatra, 335. 
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Vibhishana, 409, 446. 

Vichdragreni, q.v., 199-200, 419. 
Viddha-éalabhanjika, 61, 404. 

Vidisa, 299. 

Vidyadevi, 385. 

Vidyutapura, 171, 172. 

Vigrahapala, Pala k, 57, 439. 
Vigrabaraja 11, Chahamana, k, 2, 28, 427. 
Vigraharája LI, 58, 71. 

Vigraharaja IV, 109. 110, 117, 119. 
Vigraharaja (Ganega), 500. 

Vijapur mahal, 211. 

Vijaya, 105, 108, 112. 

Vijayadasami, 26. 

Vijayánanda, 184, 257. 

Vijayapala, Pratihara k, 2. 
Vijayapüladeva of the Ingonda ins, 444. 
Vijayapaladeva of the Guhiladatta d, 445. 
Vijayasena Stiri, 521. 

Vijayasimha, 173. 

Vijayavarman (Vindhyavarman), 146. 
Vijnüne$vara, 335. 

rikarapada, 243. 

Vikrama, minister, 185. 

Vikramaditya V, grant of, 247. 


Vikramaditya VI, 11, 27, 57, 58, 60, 63, 


79, 80, 212, 497. 


Vikramankaderacharita, 7, 11, 27, 63, 409, 


419, 422. 


Vikramasimba, 106, 108, 109, 110, 116, 


254, 255. 
Vimala, 32, 65, 289, 311, 373, 384. 
Vimala-vasahika, 385, 386, 501. 
Vinayaditya, grant of. 247. 
Vinayaka, 300, 302. 391, 485. 
Vinayapala, 10. 
Vindhyas. 40, 118. 119, 186, 367. 


Vindhyavarman, 136, 137, 138, 146, 458. 


Vindhyavasini temple 391. 
Vindusarovara, 377. 
Vira, 32. 

Vira Ballala II, 140. 
Vira-Some$vara, 175. 
Virabhánudaya, 197. 


Viradhavala, 139, 149, 150, 152. 153. 154, 
155, 156. 157. 158. 160. 161-167, 170.' 
173. 199, 225, 221. 251. 254, 285, 222. 


340, 346, 417, 465. 
rirahakantha, attic pillars, 369. 
Virama, 170, 171-172. 291, 466. 
Viramagrama, 170. 
Viramesvara, 171, 172, 291. 


Viramgram, 32, 211, 390, temple at 379, 
381. ^ ° 

Viramitredaya, $39. 

Viragri, 439. 

Virpur, 197. p 

Virta, temple at, 379, 392. 

Visaladeva, 149, 150, 151, 153, 154, 165, 
168, 170, 172, 173-179, 180, 199, ^ 203, 
904, 216, 222, 225, 226, 227, 228, 236, 
237, 236, 255, 273, 320, 552, 588, 309, 
391, library of, 215. 

Visaladeva, governor of Abu, 182, 183, 

` 184, 468,-469, 

Visaladeva of Rewa, 197. 

Visalanagara, 178. 

Visalanagariya Nünaka, 178, 179. 

Visalapriya-drammas, 269, 271, 345. 

rishayas 208, 210, 217, 230, 243. 

Vishaya-patAaka, 210, 211. 

Vishaya-V yavaharin, 218. 

Vishayika, 229, 230, 251. 

Vishnu image, 2, 299, 382, 392, 482, 
Jala&iyi image, 376, 391, worship, 287, 
295, 300, 306, 307, 365, 484 ; temple, 
381, 390. 

Vishnudharmottara, 398, 
of, 493. 

Vishnuvardhana, 140. 

Visnagar, 210, 382. 

Viévala, 173, 466. 

Vi$vamalla, 173, 466. 

Visvamitra, 8. 

Vivadachandra, 216. 

Vivekamañjarīi, 414. 

Volapika, 232, 235. 

Voralli, f, 308. 

Vratakhanda, 174, 358. 

Vriddhi-dhany-dksharani, 281. 

Vriddhi-phalabhoga, 276. 

Vrindavana, 296, 297. 

Vyighrapalli, 165, 169, 366. 

Vyalakifichi, 21. 

Vyankatesa, 497. 

Vydpara, 216-218. 222, 223, 
samasta, 216, mudra- 216, 217, 225, 
225, 997 ; karandaya 217 ; -viniyalta, 
217 ; -karana, 216-218. 222, 223. 
Vydpardndaya, 217. 4 
Vydpari, 217, 218, 228. 

Vyàraharapatra, 282. 

Vyasa, 278. 

Vyüya-karana, 212-213, 214, 221. 225, 256; 
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-mnahümátyq, 223. 


, 
Vydyogu-Parthapartkrama, | sce — Pürtha- 


parākrami. 


D 
> 


w 
Wadhwan, temple at, 379, 582 
Wallin, general of Bhima I1, 143, 144. 
Wasa Abhir, 267. 
Wassaf ‘Abdullah, 182, 256, 257, 266, 470 
wine steward, 20. 
wood carvings, 394. 


Y 

Yàdava, d, 158, 149, 140, 148, 149, 150 
153, 154, 155, 166, 174, 175. 180, 181. 
183, 185. 186, 191. 265. 467. 

Yadavaprokdga, 18. 

Yüge$vari, abbess, 292, 

Yajnavalkya, 210. 275, 277, 218, 279. 280. 
335, 343. 548. 480, 481. 

Yakrilloma, c, 104. 

Yama, region of, 118. 

Yainaprastha, 497. 

Yamadvitiyä, t, 484. 

Yamalapatra, 152. 

Yamini, d, 134, 158. 187 

Yanti, k, 54. 407. 

Yarkhand, 17. 
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Yasahichandra, 86, 404. 

Yasah-karna, 37. 59, 63, 77. 

Yasahpala, q.v., 411-412. 

YaSahpataha, 73. 

Ya$odhara, 179. 

YaSodhavala, 106, 109, 110, 112, 114, 254. 

Ya$ovarman, Chandella, k. 2, 4, 

Yagovarman, Paramára l'endatory, 59. 440. 

Yagovarman, Paramira k. 67, 72-76, 78, 
406, 409, 444 

Yasovira, 413. 

Yatra, procession, 308. 

Yanvanasri, 159. 

Yavana. 16. 

Yavani, language, 424. 

Yogesvart see Yàgesvari 

Yojaka, Ghàhamàna k. 70. 

Yudhamalla, 15. 

Yudhishthira, 54. 

Yue-chi, tr, 16, 495, 

Yuka-vihira, 318. 

Yuvaraja, Kalachurir k, 3, 31. 


Z 
Zain Khan Wokaltash, 453. 
Zainul Akhbar. 481, 
Zamin Dawar, 134, 
Zimmer, H., 385 
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Temple of Somanatha, general view. 
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General view of the Sun-Temple, Modhera 
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Carved Pillars of the Sun-Temple at Modhera 
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